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Glossary 

OF 


Punjab Tribes and Castes. 


Labana.—A lLhou-hgcnomHy associated with th<S Mali tarns, tho Ubiuus arc 
JJ.ft dwUuct lrorn that caste. They arc almost wholly confined to the 
feub-montdiio districts aud KAimra, but are numerous in Lalioro and 
also found in Cuijramvala and iurozcpur. Mnzaffargarh and BahAwul- 
pur also couium Lai,aim COloni tf the carriers and hawkors 

Ol and uio merely , hc Panjabi representatives of that class of 

Bnnjaras who inhabit the sub-montane tracts cast of the Gauges The 
Labanas ot Gujrafa were thus described by Captain Mackonize?-. 

•‘ The Latonas aro also a peculiar people. Their status amrmtrei rsm,. , .. 

same as that of tho Mahtams. They correspond to the H rv fi; i \ -* ls 
an extensive trade by means of 1«ShS « hSen bSBS? Lattolvlw 
to agriculture, but as an additional means of livelihood, not as a subst ni^ rL^ ! tak . a 
a section of tho community they deserve even omsiderntici '• , b8tUu1 f< - r lKU '°- A.S 
arc generally lino substantially built people. They also pSs^s mih sni,T g T eUL fN 
tunes whon tho freaks or feuds of potty governors would drivniimno, P ,, L lu lluar *hical 
temporary abiding place away from their ancestral vil n.„ l i .S J -l 8 . ur lo * 


o. Allowed to reside b■ Tho tinf Mot-° f WU . Ul 1 L " vu uUuded 

built a ktuba, and in every point of inn ir i«L Motd > I K 0L possession of iho soil, 
nave .been recognized as proprietors but'feudaiorv'if'o PCd f lho ori ^ iual Proprietors. They 
Mota, payuig to them annually iu rccoumTdon^m l t f hcir fomec lanJ1 °rds. tho Clujars of 
Government demand.” y tulUou lhL ' roo[ a sum oqual to ono-lenlh of tho 

ST 8 ^. »{ o» tb lower ludao who woro 

all Muiim,, Biklu! i f^ ° Uy ,?* wan * ^ w !' in M:il < n ' ul who aro almv :>L 

«■» llindunb^ll *?»****> many of thorn 

traffic nml tmdc mdr mi i l *T nu ' [ l,u \^ a-luioali entirely given up 

a sort of aomt / ‘ ' f • U T °“. tl,c ba , uk " ol . tlu > «Vor wh. ro Utoy lead 
for sale. Tli.-v I.-.hi 1 c ’ UUjUu >> ajid making roues and -(rasa mats 

ll.mjw I.W S J ..V'"’ “" d S* "Ol .w4ciato Kith 

Pig. ThelX ’.‘f to bhoir outhvr wild 

Jodhpur aii.l k. u , A' • hmiy utu stud <>o have como from Jaipur and 
c th ® tam,) tt3 *9 Mahtams of Mont™,lory, On Hhc 
itppnur to hu by origin closely hlliod with, if not 


Jodhpur huc 

whole foe LaV ina . 

actually bcl 


actually |, e i r "y '"'i;n, closely allied with, it not 

will be dia cvlK k, j* ?’ , Va ?“ tut iiu d possibly aboriginal tribes which 

somo “ft" 1 ntrodHcOon (Vol. l) ; „ ud limb al 

‘ , lie Labunas are of the bame stock as they* (See 



Laldna origins. 

.further under Mahtara). About 30 per cent, of tko Labanas aro re¬ 
turned as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, there being only 
some 1,500 Musalmaus among them. 

The term. Labdua appears to be derived from lun (salt) and buna 
(trade), and the Lubana, Lobana, Labana or Lib&na was doubtless the 
great salt-carrying and salt-trading caste, as the Banjdra was the, 
general carrier, in former times. Indeed the Labdna is occasionally 
called a Banj&ra. In Ambala ho is also said to bo called Bahru pia,* on 
account of his versatility in adopting different avocations. Headmen 
among the Labdnas aro called Maik, and under them work is carried 
on. A A'dik gets a rupee at a betrothal and at a wedding a similar fee, 
plus a leg of lie-goat. 

Wherever a Labdna settlement exists, a village named Tan da is almost 
certain to be found. In Kfingi'a the Labdnas hold four hamlets, each 
called Tdncla. Tawl m Labdnki is said to mean a travelling body or 
gang. 

The origins claimed by the Labanas vary. In Ludhi&na they claim 
descent from Chauban lidjputs of Jaipur and Jodhpur. In Gujrat they 
Bay they are liaghubansi Rajputs and of the Sandlas gotra. 



But in Kapurthula they say they are really Gaur Brahmans of Pili- 
bhitiu the United Provinces and tell how a Baja, being alliictcd with a 
mortal disease, was advised by Naru, a Brahman, to invito ten Brah¬ 
mans to a feast of flesh and wme and give them a gift ( dachchhna ) of 
a gold mohur each. The ten Brahmans bidden refused to take part in 
such a feast and so Ndru inveigled eleven Brahman boys to it and o- a ve 
them each a mohar. Their parents learnt of their degradation °and 
drove them forth, but the Raja took them in. From "them aro de¬ 
scended the Labanas. Later on, adds the Hoshiarpur account the 
sage Ndrada got the boys married to tho daughters of rakshasas, 
demon■> who live on flesh and spirits, and himself became their priest 
But a variant from Kangra says that the Brahmans successfully re¬ 
sisted the efforts of the Baja to induce them to accept his offerings. 
He was, it is related, a P.l.a Rajput aud, being afflicted with leprosy 
and tho loss of many of Ins kinsmen, he was advised by tho iolshis or 
astrologers to feast Brabmans as described above. In vain ho sent 
for them and their girls and boys. The Brahmans holdim- it degra¬ 
dation to accept gifts from a leper placed all their goods on pack ini- 
inalb and took to tho carrying trade. Many settled on the banks of 
the Ganges and were called Jraudit-Jotshis. The others who took to 
t-wrjH'B 'vere cal od Labanas from laid, ‘loading/ With them some 
Inputs of tho ilia family, who were free of all mint of leprosy, were 
al «o exiled and the P.lia Labanas claim descent from them and say 
t jjey aro ol the Kashab gotra . 


* flu in other accounts it is implied that the ffahrupia is a sub-divkinr, r.f u,„ r nhiinas. 

, Ul , only cue in the caste which doc not wear tho CmtwwJhl W^er 
,lir'iu{P'ished the from the flahrupin. Tho former ho‘?hS,' 

well-built, slnewd, though rather heavy-looking man. while the UahrtE eoneMlIs spam, 
lively and gocd tcuipered. both however art of similar ettttus.-Gujm Settlement teport, 
1801 , p. db, 
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Lalana groups • 

In Skllkot, however, the gotra of the Pilia Labiinas is said to be 
Puslat. And that of the D&tla is said to be Kundlas, while the Ajvawat 
is Sauncllas. Ajr&wat is said to be descended from A], father of 
Jasrat and grandson of Rjimohandra, through the latter’s son Lau. In 
Kapurthala the following curious podigreo is given :— 

Bohra. 


B£b& Hasua. Nanda, 

Khart. 

Salim Shah. Mihr SMh. Amfn Sh4h. 


One Kliart Manile appears in the Gnjrdt tradition which makes th^ 
Labiinas immigrants from Rni Bareilly. 

The status of the Labiinas varies somewhat in different parts of the 
Punjab and it does not appear to be homogeneous. Three groups must 
be distinguished :— 

i. The Musla Labiinas. 
ii. The Labiinas of Ludhidna. 
to. The Labdnas of Bahdwalpur. 


i. The Musla Labdnns are so-called by group ii. Most accounts 
represent those Labdnas as having 11 sections or gots but the names of 
these are variously stated * In Gujrdt the got names specified are as 
follows :— 


i. Ajriwat (callod Ghotfa in Kiingra). 

ii. Ptitla (? lau*rher\ also called 

M ukhau-Sh&hi. 

iii. Pilia (painted with saffron), 

iv. Papv&l, Pndwal, Badwalia, Porwal 

(Gaid to dgso called from yadicd,— 
the janco ceremony). 


v. Khusarya. 

vi. Gojulia, 

vii. G’ujar, 

viii. Tatra or Tadrn. 

ix. Wamial or Math atm (rnot Mahiam), 

x. Waraow&l, 

xi. Navowul. 


1 ho first five of those sections appear in nearly every account of the 
caste. 1 ho remaining six are probably ah- or sub-sopts, locally exo.-n„t- 
oii9, resembling those found in Central India, or possibly limy are 
merely family or nicknames. Of the eleven sections specified the first 
six are a so found in Central India, apparently as ondogainons groups 
P i up into nnmol'oua oxogamous divisions. Ho far no traces of this 
system have been found in tlio Punjab. 

In the sub-montane tracts of Sidlkot and Gujrrit the Ain'twat look 
aown upon-the Khilsaryas, and the story .goes that once the I after 
said that even the bullocks of tlio Ajriwat would get married, they hud 
so many daughters. The Ajr&wat alao look on the Gujftr section as 


"• The second group is confined to the Bet tract of Ludhiiiiia, 
v 1Rr ° ,fc ®°lds seven small villages, and shares iii three others. It dis- 


»«hK?a t n , ’r to jS“ ,w,8 “'• and vii ** “h'Wo, and Oaina,. Kalwkim, Gh:«i«. bhoMml, 
S<V<.“’ ■ ’ Khe f ,l > Moclua, Bluinin, l’udovrrnyn. 

K, lu ,;r Bh^tnnt rPUr ^* V ’ V iluJ,vii as above*, and Kitkunyn, Luliu, Ohara, 

Ott1rel! 1 p3Si5i Lad i 1 ^ Da J-Tiba, Garha, Laldia, Jntro or Khannn.Kiipra, Garha, Mila ur 
Negri. Of these the Garbas rank highest. 






Lcibana customs . 


avows all connection with the Musla Labdnas and has the following 
gots :— 


Dagnawat. 

Udiana. 

Snk&na. 


Majr&wat. 

Bartia. 

Balthia. 

Barn&wati. 


This group is distinguished by having a fixed bride-price, Ks. 120 
being paid if the bridegroom is a child, Rs. 140 if he is an adult, to the 
girl's father. They practise Icarewa. A curious custom on the Holi 
is accounted for in a variant of the Prahldd legend. All are Sikhs. 

iii. In Bahiwalpur the caste is thus grouped :— 

Hyporgamous group { .V ud^T }do not intermarry. 

iii. Gharndwat or Gharnofc 1 . , 

iv. Chibofc l intermarry. 

In tliis State the Labdnas claim to be Rath or. The Ramana and 
UtKna are closely allied and hang together in all matters. They have 
a strong pancMyat system and rarely have recourse to the courts. 
Guilty persons are fined and the penalty {(land) spent on a ritual feast 
(fcardA parshad) to the brotherhood. The legend about their origin 
13 that a Rathor had a son born with long moustaches and so he was 
called labana or “ cricket.” 


In Sifilkot and Gujrdt the tribe stands much higher, and appears to 
be intermarrying with other agricultural tribes. This however does 
not necessarily imply a great rise in the social scale, for in Ferozonur 
the Kaunas are intermarrying with Jd^s. Widow remarriage is tolerat. 
ed, but, in Gujrdt, the children of such marriages have a lower status 

lliey are.all Sikhs, claiming to havobeen converted by Qu ru Qovind 
and abstain from the flesh of animals slaughtered in the MnS™ i 
manner as they consider it hardm, and at the mere mont^n 7 

s “ r “’ wdu **'*■ doprecitt *■»* 11a 

The social ceremonies of the Labdnas varv ... , 

district to district but within each district ^ 'in,/’ v fc 0n y . roni 

custom are ascribed, by the Labdnas themselves to t?'' 1 " 0103 !" 
origins of the caste. to tho composite 

Birth observances. 

J'® 1 " 1 t,,e ""■«*» ° , »™1 on Ike birth of „ chM 

1. The oldest woman of the family does w * 
anything wiffc iber mopth at the time of „ birth in tS holo^ho mats 

♦ But in K&naT/i both j hat ha and hal&t'd flesh mav hTwTTT “ 7-—- 

it is also added that Labonas who are oowahn of I,nH )r u!? 0 ^ r?aten » }} 18 8f nd, though 
are made to that Pir for the safety of cattle at tlin our nov ? r eft ^ jhatka. OITorinpfs 
priest is the Bharai but ho prate no ch&rma until ho hnVJ!^ auf ' unia harvents. His 
Mewah, and it is also his duty to sacrifice animals in tb * ir protect his 

The labina in Slid (.0 bo an uartb cricket with form” ( t f - 0rm - , . 

Panjabi Dirty p. 645. nidablo jaws that bite 9 severely.— 


645. 






misrfy 
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Labana customs, 5 

tlie mother wash her hands and face, and then, mixing sugar and flour 
in equal quantities, makes small circular-shaped loaves called panaris 
which are distributed to those present and to members of the caste. 

no peculiar ceremony is observed on the birth of a child, 
ihe lirsfc thing to bo done is to boil ajwain in a brass vessel, and throw 
it away outside the house. This is considered to be good for the health 

ot the child, and it is believed that it removes the effects of the evil 
eye. 

^ ,_■/ ' vc t 01 %°® ,ln ys after the birth, a widow of the family boils a 
quantity of semati (vermicelli) and cooks some rice. Then in consulta- 
tion with other Women of the family, especially the old hags who by 
that time have assembled, she designates one from among them to 
p "S _ei 10 oor of the mother’s room with cowdung, and on this plas¬ 
tered spot sit seven or at most fourteen girls of the family or of the 
same tribe, while the widow draws lines of flour thereon, cutting the 
whole into several squares. Then she brings in the prepared food and 
all, assuming a prostrate position, offer prayers to the deity for the 
mother and all the members of the family. The women bow their 
heads before the girls and rub their feet, treating them as devis or 
§m food** lhls ,s called worshipping the Devi. They afterwards eat 

rr 3 ’ s Th ° thir(1 Ceremony is performed on the first Sunday of Hdr 
(Juno) of the same year. The mother is carried to a pipal tree by the 
ivomen o • le aimly, there a chosen place is plastered and prayers are 
offered in-the manner already described. The words of the prayer 
are: O pipal tree, guard us against evil.” Cooked rice is carried there 

Si flll pi arber 'mi° sin S 8 a 8tran g 0 a " d mysterious song, both 
of a ton 1 T| g ' Thl . S cer f mon 7 13 generally observed on the birth 
of l i . are some other ceremonies connected with the birth 
ofaclnld, fo^exampieone which goes by the name of sam. This is 

mtSuXi-7 he “, tl ' e 0”-*.veav the . oldoit w“ 

fsuo-ar nl ; i n 8 . u P 1 ear ^ m morning and makes some Icardh 
weighs icL i l ‘ fl r m,xe ? ancl t cook6d together). Each article never 
five quarters of a seer whence the name sa*i (1J), all 

war I th ! ?T f ; tro ' fche “ "mted to feast on the kardh. After- 
is ml™ l‘ g °^ 'n *{ lled » ®° mo V road loave3 of bread are cooked, jhol 

by *• 

vJjt Lal . :un . as °f Gujrfil wear the janeo or sacred thread, and are 
voiy particular about it. Even those who are Sikhs and do not cut 
tnoir hair wear it. 

But in Kangra the use of it is dying out* though oven those who 

In T Tv t0 aff ° rd tll<? C08t ° f tho rite > will don it at their wedding. 
, , ^'mhidna the janp.o is assumed at marriage, but taken otf after tho 
puera and hung on a pipal tree. 

5 K4ngr». the panjdb ^rqoaony 7fl~obflo7vwl within 11Kdays 

f 'he wav Vi Iv 10 k ' lI , ld ™ d bcm K foftawd - ' v) '.' 10 the women K o to worship n "iogldp on 
(W u > ,•:? a ?1, back - Apotofwator is Emptied benei.tb tho Uvo end rod sandal 
rou u j ii lud fl °wers nro offered to it. White cotton thread ir |also wrapped tluico 
tho WoinpiY l lfl matmer Swoetmoat, as menus allow, is also (placed thore an$ 

u oow to the Iroo. At weddings the pair obairvo i\ aimilar rite* 





LaMna marriage . 

Marriage customs . 

The prohibited degrees appear to vary in every district. Sometimes 
the four -got rule is observed, sometimes it is sufficient to avoid the got 
from which a wife has been taken for seven generations, or until the 
memory of any marriage with that got has faded away. 

In Gujrfit early marriage is preferred, and widow remarriage (Icarewa) 
has now commenced, though it is considered degrading.* 1. When on 
occasions of marriage, janeo, etc., a feast for the got people is. eaten, 
the sons of a widow’s remarriage are not allowed to sit with the 
lirddari. Only men of the same got can sit with it, and Icarewa 
children are excluded. 

The Latarias in Ludhiana celebrate a girl’s wedding by jfhera, liko 
Hindus, but that of a widow by nikah according to Muhammadan ritual. 
The Arya Sainaj has, howover, set its face against suoli a confusion 
of rites. 

Monogamy is preferred and a Lab&na will not take a second wife 
unless he is obliged. The wife first married enjoys certain privileges 
at religious ceremonies, but socially all the wives are on an equality. 


In K&ngra marriage is avoided in Chet, Bhddon, Asauj and Poll, 
and tho date for the wedding should be fixed in the slmlcla pahhsh or 
light half of a lunar month so that the 11th (ikddslii) may fall on one 
of the days. 

Wedding ceremonies. 

In Sialkot tho boy’s father or guardian goes to the house of the 
bride’s father or guardian and asks him to give his daughter in 
marriage to his son. After a good deal of discussion they coino to 
some such agreement as that the boy’s father shall pay seven or 
eight score of rupees and give two or three ornaments to the girl’s 
father. There is no disgrace in making such a bargain, on tho 
contrary tho girl’s father insists on a good price and argues “ my 
daughter is very young and good looking, therefore ten score rupees 
are not much for her.” Tho utmost that a young girl is sold for is 
ten score rupees.t Wlieu the betrothal i9 complete the girl’s father 
gets half the price in advance. This payment is called bhdn. The 
whole price goes by tho name of hoL The money is paid in the house 
of the girl’s father together with 101 cocoa-nuts and some mauli 
thread. Tho wedding day is fixed, not as among Hindus according 
to the solar months but as among Muhammadans i n the lunar month, 
a date of the moon being set apart for the purpose, and on that date 
the marriage party proceeds to the girl’s house. Twenty men usually 
make up a wedding party. On the first night the girl’s hands and 
feet are stained with mehndi (myrtle). This is absolutely necessary 
and if it is n0 ^ done ^he p a ?ty has to turn back without being given 
a meal. Tins is the caso too if there is any default in payment of the 


In it iB aborted that a widow cun and cannot eapons. her husband’s ehh>r 

brother. Probably th«uo ih no absolute rule, but a fouling that a widow should only 
marry his younger brothel, or a cousin in a corresponding position 
t In Iiudhiin. the pncea are immutably fliod nt Rb. 120 if tho bridegroom is a child 
ami m. U«. 140 if bo is an adult. Exchange is reprobated in Kiingfa, but anion ore not. 
KxchungOB aio however said to take place. 


MIMStyj, 
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Labdna funerals. 7 

settled pjice. The boy’s father performs all the ceremonies in the 
house of the girl’s father. 

. ^p 0U1 ' ^ a y s Inter the ceremony of panch paropi is performed. The 
gul s lather puts sugar and ghi in some dishes -and selects a number 
ot men of a peculiarly churlish nature to swallow their coutents. Tho 
women, who are already occupying the roofs of the various rooms, 
begin to throw bricks, small pieces of stone, maize, etc., from all 
directions, but the men chosen contiuuo eating' in large mouthfuls 
even while they are being so assailed as they must not leave the food 
unfinished but must go on eating amid the shower of stones, etc. 

It thoy_succeed in finishing the food they are praised by all present 
ior their courage. , r 

Five days later, the couple go to a pi pal tree accompanied by some 
of the brotherhood. Tho harbor’s wife gives tlio hand of the girl into 
that oi the boy and they walk around tho tree Laud iu hand thrice 
1 lien sweetmeats are served to tho assemblage. Next the girl runs 
ahead and the soonor the boy catches her the more is he praised for 
Ins strength. On the morning of tho sixth day after the' wedding 
the ceremony ot gom is effected. The father of tho boy lms a lie-goat 
k. led with a sword and then cooked. All feast on the flesh and 
return homo. A few days later fcho boy goes uninvited to his 
a lier-m-hiw s house and stays there for a month or more. Tho 
couple bids farowell to modesty in a very short time. Tho mukldtva 
ceremony is performed five years after tho wedding, and it is not unusual 
to see two or three children born during this period, 

Tho sati ceremony .is also generally observed. Milk given by cows 
a id buffa oes dedicated to tho sati is held sacred. They do not allow 

mndnlnh. wr 03 ^' 611 t0 t0Uch 1 it Thiri » coagulated and 

is not deemerfeM- 111 a ae P ara * J °. No member of tbs family who 

of animl doH tr " e 1 b, : hovijr , U1 fch ? ^ flowed to drink the milk 

the milk nnd^T!^ f° a 1°*** . ^ ter a week ° 1- afc most a fortnight, 
tonctherl » nil , V . 10y 0 8Uck aru mals or Jehir (rico and milk cooked 
(temnlel of i | C oa \ es otbread cooked in ghi are carried to the sthdn 
holder of H 10 S °l l and tk ?E e . a nu mbor of young girls of the. same house* 
believersh^tt cast f. aro collected together and made to eat it. True 
a ljorfioti • ° ? a l a . V<3 a l so iavit ed to partake of it. Before oatiug 

prostrate il* 8 f ’ nV i en t0 fcke imaginary sati. Afterwards all present 
offer no h ,0Inso ves > mb tfioir foreheads on tho sacred spot, and 
family til 1 '" ^ prayers. It fortune thereafter smiles favourably on any 
from aS R ll) ^ lfc to tl ” sati ’ 8 kindness. But if anyone suffers 

disaster h® 7 «to£S?*i*T r ? de « radatiou > agricultural or pecuniary 
ground ' t . L 7 ° ber :ui g (, r. The setts eth&n w a spot of 

aometituftf r < - la !outside the village, over which a veal building is 
aiaed, but m most cases tho bare earth serves tho purpose. 

t Death tites , 

obsoS 0 ^ 9 -i^n ixt m, 6 of . Hindu . a «d Musalman rites is sometimes 
8 r Oun<3 aa tu 1# Ludhiitna a dying person is hiid on the 

a be d, a TVi U ?’ but uftot ' death tho body is again put. ou 

after this tk k i ■ , at its ri o bt bau d and tho huud branded. But 
body m buried. 




8 Labana beliefs. 

Religious ideas. 

Properly speaking, the Lab&nas have no caBte religion. Some 
worship a devi or a deity, others a sati 3 while a good many observe 
the Sikh teaching. Isolated as they were from the Hindus in the 
beginning, they exhibit a total ignorance of their religious principles, 
and though they have adopted several Hindu customs, they have as 
yet imbibed nothing of their religion. Generally they believe in the 
genii of the wood, the nixies of the water, the sail and Holi and Mdt4 
Devis. They fully believe in magic and charms such as the efficacy 
of mysterious characters written on a scrap of paper, 

In each village a raised platform serves as the sthdn or temple of 
the Devi, Here a disciple or hermit lives permanently and women 
constantly resort to this sacred spot with whey in their hands which 
they present to him and ask about the future. 

The serpent is worshipped on the Gugga Naumi in Gu'jr&t. Women* 
tako a churl and four chapdtie and go to the hole of a serpent, where 
the Bhdfc is presept, The churl and chapdtis are given to the Bh&t, 
/ and cow's milk is poured into the hole. This hole is called gugga or 
bdmbia and is a fixed place outside the village. The Dallas must lirst 
worship the gugga before other castes can do it, and this is because it 
is believed that the serpent is their offspring. 

The pipal is the sacred tree. On the third day after marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are taken to a pipal tree, whoso stem is decorated 
with rod colour and mauli thread. The married couple turn round the 
tree aud, after bowing their heads, come away. 

The Holi festival. 

A leading man of tho village is usually employed to perforin this 
ceremony which is generally held in the month of Baisiikh. This man 
summons a drummer who standing on some high place shouts tho 
following words to all quarters of the villago :~ 

1mm 7)i an dal bhanejd, war a ghadejo ware ho ae lo lijo ■ Holi ko 
hoko rae,j hoko rae , hoko re. 

« Wet the pulse and make small round balls of it. Come ! tako 
away these balls and so call out the Holi, call out the Holi and 
call out tho Hon. 

This is k“own as tho h ° ka (calling out) ceremony. When tho 
drummer's call lias leached all tho inhabitants each one according 
to his means buys the necessaries lor tho approaching festival, which 

lasts for three days. 1 ben both men aud women assemble together 
in some open place and shout the following words ;— 

Hoko roe, hoko rae } hoko rae. 

Holi to hoko rae. 

This lasts for full two days. On the third morning all don fine 
clothes, and the women adorn their faces with gold and silver orna¬ 
ments which arc in shape and make quite different to those gonorally 
used in tJM* Punjab. ^ j e loader then takes a drum aud walks slowly 
ahead of all tho villagers. With him they continue singiug a uiysteri- 

4 But iu Kaugfa mou only worship the Nig on Cho Gujga Nauhi, women being oxolud- 
ed. The ritual iu uiucU tuo uutuo, but Iconyu, rico, dhup (iueonso) uad flowers uro offered. 
No ilwpdtu are giveaway. 








ous song while he occasionally says moro holco rap, holi ko hoko rae. At 
hist, they reach the sacred spot and here they pile up old cotton plants, 
(1 y grass, etc., and set the heap on fire. The spectators standing 
round the scene make a great din while the women with dishes full of 
pulse balls in their hands await the leader’s orders to throw them into 
the blazing fire. Several lie-goats are now killed, the heads going to 
the leader while the remainder of the flesh is taken by each head of a 
family to his own house. Afterwards a wrestling match is held, at 
which famous wrestlers from different parts display their strength, 
i Ins ceremony is known as the dudu. Finally they assume a prostrate 
attitude before the spot sacred to the Devi Holi and then return home 
taking with them a small quantity of ashes which they keep as a pledge 
ot the protection for the whole year. This is the festival in Gujrdt. 

In Ludhi6na also the Holi is observed but with somewhat different 
rites. A particular spot is set apart for its celebration and there a pice 
and a betel nut are buried. Over them a heap of cow-dung cakes is 
piled and set alight, being watched with as much solicitude ‘as a 
woman m her confinement.’ Noxt evening when the fire has burnt 
out the people of the village and its neighbourhood collect and search 
in fclio ashes tor tile pice and nut, and whoever finds them will be ex¬ 
tremely fortunate. It is believed that whoever finds one will al«o find 

Z b0 “'"“•’•'T- Thi * rite is by 

Bhaga<: 1 Yahldd’s fatlior hated him for his devotion to God, aiid after 
several devices to kill him had failed he bade him sit in a burnin , 

fire on his sister slap. She believed herself to be fire-proof, but when 
put to the test she was burnt to death while Prahlad escaped. 

After this observance, disputes are laid before the kindred for 
settlement, bines are imposed on offenders or .hey are out-casted and 
hose who have complied with the orders of the kindred are re-admitted 
nto caste. Next day they re-assemble and hold a feast at which men 
and women dance together and throw the usual coloured water bn oZ 
another. Dancing and singing they go from house to house and if 
any house is not visited its owner takes offence. ’ 

Labar, a Jdt clan (agricultural): found in Multiln. 

Mult An! ^ ^ 1Q ^' : ^ s ’ a clan (agricultural) found in 

^ ltdi'nii^tl°^ ! n SiAlfeot. Claims descent from its eponym, 

a Uajput, through Kilas who settled in that District. 

LadsIan, one who keeps pack cattlo. 

LaoharI, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Shalipur: sec LegbAri. 

AGHK! Hazara, a toman described as lying between the country of the 
Wi.rdag Afghdns and the MaidAu-i-Rustam, between the Toohi ami .he 
Ivurram. The HazAra, who were probably Mughals to judge from their 
uame, were attacked by KhwAja JalAl-nd Dfn Mahmiid under HnraAyun’s 
orders and their Bheep and cattle driven off to KAlml, in 1552-. 

DAhau, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

LahaurI, -ia, an inhabitant of Lahore \ especially applied to a group 0 f 
tbe J^hatris. 


Lain — Ldhula . 


Lahi, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Lahoe, an Aniin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Lahil, a tribe of Jdts fouud in Ludhiana. They worship a jafhera and 
perform the jandian rite at weddings, but not the chhatra . The 
bridegroom’s uncle or elder brother cuts the jandian, going out to the 
place where the tree is, and bowing to it. The jandian are but with' 
an axe or sword. The bride and bridegroom play with twigs (clihitian), 
first the bridegroom hitting the bride with them seven times and the 
bride then treating him in the same way. The walls of the house are 
afterwards marked with rice flour. Sultdn is also worshipped. The 
puj(l articles at a marriage are given to a Brahman. 

Lahula, Lahuli, incorrectly Ldhauli, an inhabitant of Lahul, which lies 
partly in British territory and partly in Chamba. British Ldhul com- 
prises three valleys, Eangloi or the valley of the Chandra, Gdrd or 
Pundn, the valley of the Blidga, and Pattan, or the valley of the united 
river, the Chendb, below the confluence of the Chandra with the 


Bhdga; 


J lie people of British Lahul are divided into an upper class of Thd- 
kurs, who correspond to the Kdjputs of the Himalayan area : Brah¬ 
mans, who are only found in Pattan and are descended from immigrants 
from Chamba-Ldhul and other tracts to the south : Kanefcsf who 
form the middle and most numerous class : and the lower classes 
consisting of Shipis or Ddgis and Lolidrs with a few Sundrs, Bardras 
and Hcnsis. l.he Ddgis, Lohdrs, Bardras, Honsis, etc., seem to have no 
gots and all intermarry, though they refuse to marry with the lowest 
caste ox all, the bhipis. There are also a few. Lamas, chiefly in Gdrd 
where a certain number of nuns (chorno) are also found. ' 


status. Alia impure m JUaiiuJ 
gamous sub-divisions 
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Similarly Brahmans take Kanefc women to wife, and tlieir sons 
succeed j and though the Brahman father will not eat from such a son's 
hands he may smoke with him. Such sons are called gurus, but call 
themselves Brahmans, but they in turn marry Kanet wives or women 
of mixed caste if they can find any. 

Thakurs, Brahmans, and Kanets will all smoke together in Ldhuh 
and Brahmans will drink water, tea .or. lugri (rice-beer) from a Kanet’s 
hand, but will not eat even sachi roti, which appears to bo equivalent 
to pakki rofi. Thakurs will eat pakki or sachi roti from a Kanet’s 
hands, but not Icachi , but those Thakurs who wear no janeo will do so. 
Thu Kanets do not wear the janeo. 

The main class distinction, as in other Tibetan countries, appears to 
be that betsvoen the agriculturists, who form tko great mass of the 
population, and tlio wage-earning classes; but this line of demarcation, 
though it prevents intermarriage, does not separate the classes in the 
rigid way that the institution of caste would do. The artisan classes 
nevertheless have their distinctions— see under Lohar. 

But the most interesting thing about the Lahula population is its 
economic system. This merits full description as it is a good example 
of a small, self-contained, ancient polity. 

The allotments of fields,* supposed to have been made authoritatively 
at a remote period, and to have been originally all equal, subject to tho 
satno rent or tax and each liable to furnish one man for service or 
forced labour to tho lord, appear to have been indivisible and in Gird 
and Rangloi, the Tibetan valleys, are in fact still almost all undivided. 
Land reclaimed from the waste was formed into separate allotments, or 
added to an existing allotment with a corresponding increase in its 
burdens. 

The great bulk of tho allotments are held by the yulfa or villagers, 
eack of them being on au average about five acres in area. Somo small 
miscellaneous holdings aro held rent-free in lieu of service to the com¬ 
munity. Such are 

i. The gar-zing "\ ^ r blacksmiths, 

ii. „ be-zing / ^ ^ i \ musicians (Hensis), 

,, onpo-zing f ^ jjodhsis or astrologers, 

iv. „ man-zing J Imbeds or physicians. 

Probably the Loli&rs, jodhsis and beds could have been evicted in 
times past by the community or tho Th&kur, but tho general idea now 
seoms to be that they could not bo dispossessed, however inefficient, 
i'ho Hensis’ tenure is however more precarious, as they appear to hold 
solely at the Thdkur’s pleasure. 

The Th&kurs hold certain kothis or groups of hamlets in fief or jdgir 
a ud are owners of the waste within the limits of their kothis. The 
?T*ble land is either held rent-free by his dotoeni or cadet branches of 

fun Zi x? hom is a local wor< * US0( f^° describe such an allotment. A ung kor* chongpg, or 
£ aa Qtment f varies from three to seven acres in extout according t quality of tho noil, 

, families only held a half allotment or ting b.mfitka 
brim,.? 0 dotoen is clearly the dothain or cadet (Skr. Dwistaniya), a term applied to cadet 
e hes of Rajput septs in Uurdaspur. 




Lahula inheritance. 


his family, or rent-free, but in lieu of continuous service, by liis chdksis 
or family retainers; while his garlipdn or demesne land is cultivated 
by a class called hang chumpa or farm servants (literally cottagers). 
A dotoen family sinks after a time, when the sense of relationship to 
the Thakur has become faint, to the status of chalcsis and is then liable 
for service. A dotoen’s holding is about one or two allotments, 
(5 to 10 acres) on an average, a chalcsi’s from to 5 acres, and 
a cottager’s about 1£ acres. The nature and extent of the sexvices 
rendered varies, but tho general principle is that the burden on each 
allotment is fixed. Mortgages are not uncommon and even a chdlcsi 
or a cottager may mortgage his holding, provided that the mortgagee 
paid a full rent if he or the mortgagor failed to render the customary 
service. 


Among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered ontitled 
to equal shares of their father’s holding, but in practice they seldom 
divide, and live on with wile, land, house and chattels in common. 
When asked to defend this repulsive custom of polyandry, they say 
that their holdings aro too sm.all to divide, and that experience shows 
tlu*m that it is impossible for two sisters-in-law, with separate husbands 
and families, to live together, whereas two or more brothers with a 
common wife can agree. 


In such families the custom which hak ‘ lp£h§rfco prevailed, with 
regard to inheritance of the’shares of brothers who .die' without issue, 
is quite clear: such share has always gone to the brothers witli whom 
the deceased lived iu. unison, or to* his issue, to the exclusion of 
all claim on the part’ of the separated branch of tho family. The 
most exceptional point in the custom of inheritance prevailing in 
L&liul is tho fact that, in default of sons, a daughter succeeds to her 
father’s whole estate in preference to nephews or other male kinsmen 
provided that, before her father’s death she has not married and 
settled down to live on her husband’s holding away from home * If 
she is married and living with her husband in her father’s house* she 
succeeds, and if she is unmarried, she can hold for life as a maid 
or can at any time marry and take her husband to live with her 
Supposing* non u husband and wife to die without issue, it appears to 
be doubtfu who would hnve the best claim to succeed them, whether 
the next of kin to the wife w to the husband. But it is agreed that 

the survivor of the two might lawfully give the estate to any member 
of either of the two families. 3 


At mb sight of the people of Ldhul or Spiti you perceive that you 
have left India, and are among a Tartar or Mongol race. The figure 
both of men and women are short and stout, their complexions an, a 
ru ddy brown instead of a black-brown or dusky yellow, their faces are 
broad aud flat, with high cheek bones and oblique eyes, they have 
broad mouths and flat noses with wide nostrils. In fact, none of them 
can be sau W n'.^n'o, and the old women are quite hideous, the 
only redeeming pom is .he look of honesty and smiling good humour 
to be recognised in almost every countenance. In those parts of 

Ldlml in which there is most admixture of Hindu blood, the blending 
of the two types js v£.*y clearly distinguishable. ” 


WNisr/^ 
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Customs connected with birth , marriage and death . 

The best general account of the social customs of the Boti&s will 
bo found in Cunningham's Ladakh, but even in Spiti and L&hul, 
especially in the latter, the practices of the present day will be 
found to differ in some details. At almost every observance the 
ie igious ceremony consists in the simple reading of prayers or 
passages 10 m the holy books by a lama , while the whole company 
ot men and women sit round with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes, and repeat the verses after him. The social celebration of all 
these events consist mainly of feasts in which much chang is drunk, 
-the decisive point m the negotiation for a betrothal is the acceptance 
or refusal of a pot of chang sent to the bride’s father; if he drinks, 
tho allair is settled without more words. Polyandry, or the taking* 
to \\ile one woman by several brothers, is a recognised institution, and 
is very genera., the object is to prevent the division of estates. Sir 
♦James JjyaU describes a case which came before him in which one of two 
brothers li ving in polyandry much wished to separately marry a girl 
bv whom he had had an illegitimate child, but the wife of his family 
objected strongly, claiming both brothers as husbands, and refusing to 
admit another woman into the household, and she event dally prevailed 

Among the Kanets the age of betrothal is any time between 10 and 
20 years of age tor both pnrt.es. It depends apparently on their means 
ilio wedding ie solemnised one or two months after the betrothal. • ’ 

Among the Kanets the man sends a relative to the girl’s house and 
he conducts thG negotiations. At his second visit lie takes a rupee and 
some such ns a present. The day for the betrothal is fixed bv the 
jotsln or astrologer. Then on the day fixed the man’s family go 'in a 
body to letch the girl Ih 0 ceremony is attended by Bralunaus or 
lamas and sometimes by both and the Shastras aro rend. 

h J l 'L br i ide r6C ° lv ? a , a .. do ? e f $ tll ° zori ( istridhan) which is given 
hu by .her parents (m) the gotan, which is given her by her husband 
and s recoverable by lnm, and (Hi) the Tbdkurs and sometimes even 
Kanets give some land to be held independently for life by the brhfo 

i tlTirr ' 8 t0 th0 K i Ul U r, \ hethL FttTbhGr > i KollSf tIm woman 

int for wf gl ' eeUWnt 9fcl P ,,IafctD K for tbe chhethi etc., and provid- 
a ^eonrl w fl P T n paintenaneo in the event of her husband marrying 
seems Tree ^ 18 U8Ually doUe when fcI,e is barren. Divorce 

t slau gbtered nowadays (except perhaps in 
some villages at the head of the Bhdga Valley, and there it is done 
i. ’ 1° -greatest secreoy), but five or six sheep are killed in each 

iou..e at the beginning of tho winter; tho flesh dries, and will then 
a op good for any number of years ; flie older iho meat, the greater 
> 1 ' l cacy to tho taste of a Ldhuli. Tho principal food of tho 

Mtiuli is bttek-wheat, boiled whole and catenas gruel, or roasted 
u made into flour, which is then baked into cakes or mixed with 
® n 9 beer, and formed into dumplings. 

sheiiT Buddhi9ts > half-Buddhists, Lohi&rs, and Sl.ipis always oat any 
thern ° r ® oa . ts w “ ,c b have died from fatigue or disease, and some o£ 
eat also calves, oxen or yaks which have boon killod by a fall 
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Lahula houses , etc . 


from rocks or otherwise, but this is done secretly. When at Keylang 
a calf happens to die in the morning, it remains where it fell the whole 
day, nobody touching it, but the dead body certainly disappears ;during 
the night, and many bones, especially during winter, of such animals 
may be seen lying about near the villages, but dead asses and ponies 
are only left to the eagles and foxes. Slaughtering yaks during winter 
is still practised at some villages above Keylang, but it is done very 
secretly, and nobody will acknowledge the fact. There is a small 
temple with the image of a Ihd near Yanaihple. Every third year a 
yak is sacrificed there, the victim being supplied in turn by all the 
hothis of Lahul. This custom dates from the time of the Kullu Rajas 
who (as the god is said to be the same as that of the Dungri temple 
near Manali in Kullu) ordered that one buffalo was to be offered (as at 
.Dungri) every third year. Since L&hul has become British territory; 
yaks have taken the place of buffaloes. The Sliipis eat the flesh of the 
sacrificed yak, 

Wheaton flour is generally eaten in Lahul. Butter and butter milk 
are regular articles of diet in both countries. Chang , a kind of beer 
brewed from dee and* barley, is drunk generally, and tea and a kind of. 
whisky by those who can afford it. 

In Lahul the houses are smaller than they are in Spiti, and less care 
and taste are expended in building and adorning them. Ordinarily the 
upper storey consists of an interior or winter room, an outer or summer 
room, and a verandah room open on the fourth side. In this verandah 
stands the loom, inside will be found large corn chests made of slate Bet 
in wooden frames, large stone bowls from Iskardu, iron cauldrons, and 
cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden dishes, and a 
few earthen pots from Kullu. Many pack-saddles for sheep and o- 0a ts 
an; strewed about, and a few blankets and thick sheop-skiu coats hang 
on the walls. Small holes ‘ in the wall serve the purpose both of 
windows and chimneys: bedsteads are unknown. Gra«s k cfnnkn/l 
on the roof, and wood for fuel inside. This is a fair desonvtionfl 
a house in the upper valleys of Uhul; in the lower villas tlm rooms 
are larger and better ventilated. In Gdrd, m*inv of th l ° 0 

built together in one block with connecting passages by which com! 
nmmcation is kept np iu the winter without going out which when 
the snow is very deep, may be scarcely possible, lak ng thread is 
the chief occupation m winter ; on fi uo days the loom is brought out 
and tome weaving » done. Both men and women work the Em to 



Ancient belief in Lahul. 

Without doubt there existed a very low kind of religion in Ldlml 
before Budhiem got kv,ld of the people, and the latter has not been 
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u b n ln tl PP lb f ?T irely ' l ie - e , arly reli 8' ion of Lilhul is still known 
AVhon ft i na T ° f - ^“FPaohhm/ that is, 'the religion of the valley.’ 
to tl flourishing many bloody, and even human, sacrifices seem 
to have been regularly offered up to certain lha, gods or evil spirits 

disam'e g ivcd 0, VrnT’ °if p0Ilci i' 0edar trees . caves, etc. This cruel custom 
encefi P fn d r g i Ua y - dootrme of the Buddhists had influ¬ 
sh all ,1? t mmds i the P 0 °P le - Th cro is a s.ory which I 

shal! ] elate, as it seems to show that this was the case. Near the vil- 

whrn f gH dry P^cil-cedar tvas standing till last yelr 

when we felled it lor fire-wood : the story ttoes that befo?«Tl, = 7 T • ’ 

before her only oneWHs°totiblken^from hw sho' wafe^in^'loudlf 

d'isf,^-f ^ h VC " 1S l dma A f ™ m Tlbet mot her, and asked the cause of her 
distress. Having heard her story the lama said: ‘Well 1 will <» 0 

instead of your chi d. He did bo but did not allow himself to be killed • 
the spirit must kill me himself if he wants human flesh ’ said lm 7 
W«»K dowa beforq .be tree »„,1 waitS a W time 

doubtless more places in I 4 lif , °- valley * thore were 
to supposed v.d, sud evil spMts. 

sheep and goats are yearly killed and , iy? ° f’ ne , a not a few ^'lages 
copts of iuddkismjtoSiSid th0 5* 

have now taken the place of men The 7 /' f Uldy bo t iafc aili “als 
to believe in a ereat b P ao P le however still continue 

supposed to dwell in trees,'rocks or on the^O^” 01 ™ T??*' wll ° are 
tho Buddhists (contrary in ft •' ; r - n * 6 11 fco P 8 » au d before whom 
addition, they SoS M Jr shea P and goats. In 

and have a host of othfr ^ m W1 , 0 , be9 ’ soroerera, and the “evil eye, 
Ldhulis. 6 superstitious m common with all the other 

% 

^ominallv^Hindm^ 11 110m bial]y Buddhism, but it is becoming 

is the fiehl £,T "Ti At the g0d of thc *»*» is la-lse, zhing-lkd 
The Ji 8 aaldlo l, d » 1“ a “ J . tom , ar V . the rivci \ a » d mountain gods, 
and water tj;„ .1 7‘ n "9 or 81ia k° deity and is wprshipped with milk 


believed tJle JM-lko or gods' boundary. A demon copamonly 

arm ono i 13 . an P? to . (bt.,one-ear) who is in main's shape with one 
' ° leg, etc. He is said not to bo worshipped now at all. 

priest ceremonies of various kinds aro common, tho tanojar oi 
0 • ie $ ur °f Kullu) being employed, just as in Kullu tht 
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gur (guru) or chela has much more to do with popular religion than the 
Brahman, with whom the Buddhist lama closely corresponds. Thus 
the jhingsfta ceremony (called in Kullu hawan) of building a miniature 
bouse of sticks, filling it with flour, etc., and burning it, is performed 
to avert evil from a new house, and sometimes on other occasions. 

The Shi pis seem to receive the ministrations of Bliot priest* only, 
while the other caste3 have various divinities, e. g. y Mahadeo in Pafean : 
Hirmadevi at Sissu (said to be the Kullu Jamlu) : Gantal Devi called 
Chahja-mon equivalent to K&li Dovi, and also T’sii’dag-mo=Jan-mdlilca 
or the lady of life : Devi Yamso at Kyelang : Buddha Gaya: Shakya 
Tub-ba: Padina Samblia, said to have come from Ujiain : and Guru 
Kinboche. 


Religious ceremonies connected with agriculture . 

The L&hulis observe certain ceremonies of a religious nature in con¬ 
nection with the cultivation of their fields. A lama, who understands the 
astrological books, names the auspicious day on which ploughing should 
bo commenced (this day falls always between the 8th and 2*2nd of 
May). After the fields have been ploughed and sown, a procession 
goes round all the fields, preceded by one or two Idmds and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large religious 
books on their backs, this done, the whole company sits down in the 
uelds near the villages and feasts on cakes and chang supplied jointly 
by all the land-holders. All this is done to secure the sprouting up of 
the seeds sown, after that the water-course for irrigating the fields is 
repaired, on which occasion a sheep is offered up to the Ihd which is 
supposed to have special care of the water-course. Again, as soon as 
the seeds have sprouted, another ceremony is performed ; this consists 
in sticking small branches of the pencil-cedar here and there in the 
field, and burning incense, while some members of the family git down 
eat, and drink a little, and murmur some prayers. This is to ensuro 
that each grain which has sprung up may prosper ami produco many 
eaa-s. When the fields are nearly ripe, a goat or sheep is killed in 
honor of the lha, m several villages horse-races are held at th P « n1rio 
. ™ the festivul of th« ripening grain ,, a9 C 
body is allowed to cut grass or any green thing with a sickle ma In of 
iron, as m such case the fiold-god would become amn-y and semi frost 

to destroy or injure the harvest. If, therefm-o t/i i ,r ° St 

before the harvest sacrifice he must cut it with the sick e made of the 

horn of an ox or sheep, or tear it off with th» « r ,- , 

this rule were formerly severely punished, at present a fine'of one or 
two rupees^sufheos which goes into the pocket of the jdgirddr or tho 
village headman. I ho iron sickle is Used as soon as the harvest has 
been declared to be commenced by the performance of the sacrifice. 

Thd Ldhulis of Chamba. 


wizdrut 
follow- 
all en- 


The Whulm of Ghamba-Lalml, w]licll forai3 t of llie v& ■ 
include Biahmans llajput^ Thdknrs and JMthis, with the 
ing low castes -Hdhs Lohdrs and Diikis. These castes are 
dogamoun. 1 heie are Bhots i n the Miydr Ndld, but the Ldhulis nronor 

have no communion with them. un9 proper 

+• !f ! °Tr lok c * aim * u ^ Rajput descent are those 

oi the nanas o I aok N&th and Margraon. The Iidnd of Trilok Ndth 


misr/fy 
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intermarries with R§u& families ini tho Rdvi ami Beds valleys : the R&nA 
of Margraon intermarries with Thakurs and R£tbis in Liihul. Both of 
these families are probably of Tibetan origin. 

Among the high. castes marriage is prohibited within three degrees 
of relationship ou either side. The marriage customs of the Lahulis are 
similar to those of Pangi. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s house 
accompanied by a friond and if-an alliance is arranged he returns and 
pays a rupee to the girl’s father ; this is called tangrandi or suthri. 
There are two forms of marriage ; the superior form being called byah, 
Sunday and Monday are regarded as good days for a marriage. Ou 
the appointed day the bridegroom goes with his friends to the'bride’s 
house, where all are seated, the bridal pair being placed side by side 
with the bride on the left. A totu of sattu is prepared and the briiio’s 
maternal uncle presents a portion to them with arms crossed, as in 
Pangi, and then to fcho rest of the assembled company. This observ¬ 
ance is called mar-pi. A feast follows with drinking, dancing and sin yum. 
In bho morning the bride’s parents and friends presont the su'ij or 
marriage gilts, and the bridegroom gives the bandha or ornaments 
to the bride, one rupee each to his father and mother-in-law. The 
bridal party then returns to the bridegroom’s house, and at the door 
tho bridegroom’s mother meets them with a totu of sattu, a lota of water 
incense and a sheep. Tho warna ceremony is performed* as iu Pdinn 
and the sheep killed and given to llalis. They then enter the house 
when the totu ot sattu is distributed to all, beginning with the bridal 
pair, by the boy’s maternal uncle. A feast follows with singing and 
dancing. The girl’s parents do not accompauy the procession° only her 
brother and other relatives—and no money payment is made to them 
on their departure. The phirauni ceremony is observed as in P;in<’-i 
A modified form of polyandry exists in Chamba-Uliul. At the time °of 
bhephiraimi the younger brother of the bridegroom accompanies tho 
party ancl presents Re. 1 to the girl’s mother which establishes his right 
as a second husband. More than two are not allowed. The custom'of 
currying away the bride privately is also common in Ldliul. 


Widow remarriage, called topi lani, is practically the same as iu 
f align A widow cannot now be compelled to marry hor deceased hus¬ 
band a brother, and may appeal'to the court for protection, both iu 
aug! and Ldliul, if compulsion is attempted. Divorce is recognized 
and usually two or throo rospoctablo porsons are present on tho occasion. 
Abo husband and wife hold a piece of thread between thorn and 
’rock it by pulling in opposite directions. If both aro consenting parties 
iv?..f 10Ul -^i V'AY'oent is made, otherwise the payment is made by the 
1 ) wishing tho divorce, and is called mail, 

Vo! , , eatl Vf’ ServaUCM are ra " ch tho samo as in p dngi 5 children under ouo 
‘ lut l lepers being buried and all others burnt and the ashes thrown 

a day ^ laia la Hhiiga. For eight days after the death only one meal 
Hoar |. A !«*' "’ ea3 . lod n V'* s ' 0,1 Idio ninth day a feast is given to the 
.... ^ a r us, which practically ouds the narind of ninnrninn. 


'I'h 


m^,^’ Li ‘ U affor(i m '-° mt)1 >olith slabs ( dlutj)* and other 
- • , * ° I Ih ' dead. The period of impurity is 8days for all purposes; 

Dulew ou l>hflW commemoration stones, sto App, II ol Fiiincko's History o[ 
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Festivals in Gnamba Ldhul. 

Tho only tenure in L&hul is called ghai or ghdri , an equal divi¬ 

sion of the crop between landlord and tenant. 

Tho chief festivals in Chainba-L&liul are the following 

1. The Brishu on 1st Baisdkh, which is observed as in P&ngi. r 

2. The Pori mela is observed only in Trilok Nath ; and is accom¬ 

panied by dancing and drinking. Held in Bli&don. 

3. The Khaul mela observed as in Pdngi. 

The Kun mela is the same as the Sib mela in Pdngi. It is also 
called Chdr and is held on the new moon of Phdgan. The 
evening is spent in eating and drinking, and on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

■ fyr Tho Or mela is held on the full moon of Plnigan, in Trilok 
'• Ndth and Margraon, and like the other melaa tho chief ac¬ 
companiment is drinking and dancing. 


Ldhul is the meeting place of the Aryan and Mongolian races and the 
people exhibit the characteristics of both, though the Aryan element 
predominates. Their religion is an impure Buddhism grafted on the 
ancient and probably aboriginal Ndg and Devi worship which is 
similar to that of Pdngi and is found as far up as the junction of the 
Chaudra^ and Bhdgi rivers—Cliorteus, prayer flags, mini walls and 
other symbols of Buddhism are common. The Buddhist temple is 
at Trilok Ndth and the chief Devi shrine is that of Mirkula Devi at 
Udaipur. 


Mr. A. H. Francke thinks that the original worship of Trilok Ndth 
and Mirkula was au aboriginal form of Sliiva and Kdli worship. 
When Buddhism entered the country Shiva was identified with Ava- 
lolcita, and the Kali of Mirkula with Vajravardhi who is still worshinned 
there by the Tibetans. " 1 ^ 


The results of Sir Thomas Holland's measurements of tlio Ldhul 
Kanets* wont to show tho population of the Ldhul villages now 
yerj littlo unaltered Til^W wl„l«t there a™ lyt 2 

individuals who uniformly tend towards the Indian type! Tho evidence 
of the cephalic naso-malar and nasal indices, stature and facial an ole 
uniformly points to the presence of a lame woiiortinn of tE 
bleed in U» Mml Kauele, but „„ preeiee"^ Tthe tljltofce 
rdatioue ol lhe Indian to the Tibetan etrain can bo foi-wed on our 
present data. I lie Kaneta of Ldhul include a certain number of 
mmwBnt families from the Kullu aide and they have not been long 

^ “*—ft 


Valuable as these measurements were it is perhaps to be regretted 

that those made » he different valleys, Pattan, Gdrd and iSlf 
we] e not dis .ingurshed, as the elements in each valley are believed to 

iv. .oico ei .10 possible aboriginal element in the valleys, 


vary. 


.. . anorigmal element in t 

eBpecia y m e remo er hamlets, cannot be disregarded. It is now 
established that there isaJMundari element in the language of Kanaur 

£gH in Journal 
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ftalc—Tja'khwyya. ^ 

and thore may well be, in the population of tbe Punjab Himalayas, a 
Murcia element which is represented by the Mons or Monpa. 

Lak, a Muhammadan J&t dan (agricultural) found in Shiilipur, Mont¬ 
gomery and Multdn. In the latter District they claim Punw&r 
origin and kinship with the Langdhs. Originally ousted from the 
Olienab by the Sikhs, a small number.of Laks are now settled in the 
Chenab Colony. Formerly notorious cattle-thieves, they aro now of 
vory minor importance. 

Lakeka, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Ijakha, a sept of Muhammadan Ja^s which owns a few villages in Kajanpur 
tahsil, Dera Glnizi Kh6n, and is also said to be found in Muzaffargarli. 

It claims kinship with the Muliras, Kurejas and Saha-sumra (?) 

Jdts, and assigns its origin to L&kha Lirhdni in the Brahui country 
beyond Jacob&bdd wlionce they migrated under Sam&il All and 
Kambir. The latter was Naw&b of Dera Glidzi Kh&n under the 
Kalhoras and his son Nawub of Dajil until oxpelled by Nasir Khdn 
Brahui. 



Lakhanpal, a sept of Rdjputs. 

LakharI, a writer or draughtsman : cf, lakhwayyd. 

Lakuera, (1) one of the principal muhim or clans of the Kharrals, with head¬ 
quarters at Kot Kam&lia* in Montgomery. At feud with the Kharrals 
of the Upper R&vi it allied itself to the K&thi&s and other lower 
R&vi tribes. To this clan belonged Sa&daty&r Kh&n, son of Maluibat 
Khdn, a chief who held some post, at the Delhi court under Alamgfr. 
Ilis jugir is said to have boon worth Rs. 1,09,000 a year, but a proposal 
to betroth the daughter of Gh&zi Kh&n, the eighth Si&l chief, to him 
was regarded as an insult, and he was unable to protect his country 
against the Si&ls of Jlmng and eventually the chiefs of Kam&lia, 
were reduced to tdlukddrs under the Nikk&i Sikhs; (2) one who gathers 
gum-lac. 


liAKDi, a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 


Lakuiwal, a J&t tribe. According to a confused tradition! the LakhiwAl 
claim BhaUi origin, and to be also Jatus by family. They say that 
Bhatti and Sanuja came from Muttra to Hiss&r. Samija had no son, 
but from his daughter are descended the Joiyag. Some generations 
after Bhatti came R&j& Ras&lu who had two sons Dasal and Jaisal.t 
1 lie latter became R&ja of Jaisalmer, but Jateal remained in Bhatt* (-&naj 
and had a son named Janr&, who had several wives of various castes, 
jv ^h 0111 he had 21 sons who founded a number of tribes such as the 
Dakhiw&l and Sidhu-Bar&r J&is and the Wa^tt and Mai R&jputs. 

1jAK,in ^a, a clan of the Suits. 

Lakhw ayya, a writer, a drawer of pictures, also odo who understands, one 
v l » passes by or over : cf. lakuaki. 


+ re -founded by Kamil Khin Lakhora 


1 


Record if 1 Kh*n Lakhora* 

0/ tW 1 Amin Chand, Ilissar Sett, 1875* 
^» wio tr^Uou giyoa on p, 102 tuprq. 


i*in the 14th century. 






misrff^ 
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20 Lahwera—LdlbegL 

Lakwera, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Lakzai, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

La&ai, a branch of the Wazir Pathuns, now settled on the northern slopes 
of tho Sufed Koh in Nangrahtfr. L&lai is said to have been tho son 
of Sulaim&n, son of Kakai, and to have fled from the Birinil hills on 
account of a blood-feud. 


Lalara£, fem. -f, of Lil&ri, q. v. 

Lalarb, a section of Rajputs. 

Ealbegi, a worshipper of Lfilbeg who appears to be also called Tkila Sh^th 
the mythical high priest of the Chuhv&s and other castes of similar 
status.^ Further it is at least highly probable, as Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
pointed out,* that Bdla Shah is Bdlnrik, thp traditional author of 
the Ra-mayana , and if so, Ldlbeg or B&ta Sh&h is merely a Muhain- 
madanised name and title for that Hindu saint. According to Sir 
Richard Temple the legend goes that Shiva once rubbed his hand on a 
red stone, Idl baft a, and L&lb^g came out. Possibly he suggests, L61- 
beg is a corruption of L&l Blnkshu, “ tho red monk” (i.e.^Shivahim- 
self). Templet also records a legend which certainly points to the earth- 
god Shiva as the prototype of Ldlbeg. Once the Prophet with Mihtar 
Bids and bther saints was sitting in God’s court. Ilids spat and his 
spittle fell on the prophets, so the Almighty bade Bids serve as & 
sweeper, but ho begged that an intercessor for him might be born. 
Ilids was then liiitfself born into the world as a sweeper, but lived in 
the hope of forgiveness and one day the Great Saint or Pfr gave him 
his coat to wear. Ilids placed it in a pitcher of earth and when asked 
by the Great Saint why ho did not wear it replied that ho feared to 
soil it. But the Saint bade him don it and coine to him. Jlidy was 
however, unable to open the pitcher and brought it to the Sninf Jl'a 
sai^: " Come out, Ldlbeg) quickly.” (Lai means " son ”! 

J*rom the pitcher emerged a fair man wearing Ml ben “ red cl 11 '> 

To Ihn day Oil H» pipe for „ rtligiojs 

at once became invisible, because he disapproved of Tlid a > ul • r S 
tho Saint bade him do penance promising that Ldlbet? cl lrt „i i •' Hl ) < 
for him, and saying that in the first age°,he S 

ped to .opreaeut Ulbeg would he golden, in the next of silver Tn the 
third of copper and in the fourth of earth, and so the Store or 
sweepers now worship vessels of earth t Bntv 1 , , or 

u4 a. r of. Mogb.1 .ii h : a iraZ'S 

prayer she bore a son.§ And yet a third makes him th- son of S bail-h 
Sarnti of Multan. His mother dedicated him to Bftlmfk and he 


even- 


Pnnjab Oen.-ua Report, 1882, §295. note 3 


- r 7 , . v. —» ^ now 6. 

f Indian Antiquary, XI, p 290. A f u U el . variant ^ jn P N O TI 199 r , 
close if obscure, connection between Lulbrcr and ,l1i x/'V 1J■ ‘ Closes a 

Jo$ Inythelogy. Shiva's moda* wasS Zy “i 

produced lyd >««• °n a iced (j„ rkanda) whence sprang Sarkauch Niith . f '^ ono ant 
cowdung (ffotor), whence Gobar N 4 tb, and Homo was cas iato a river L 3 vv °" 

fish who brought forth Machhendar Nath, Qorakb Nath's preceptor fallowed lj y « 

± P N. Qm i.i S8B - 

§ 16 , 1 ., 837 . 











Ldlbegi mythology. 2J 

throne 2? auJ Kns] 1 ’ nifr > bat he P^ed one Sultani on his 

Thon at Sllif I § where B f ll , mIk ’ s tomb is still worshipped, 

f Dullu > wtother Ldlbeg wont with all his followers, ho founded 

the fr n ci Un ui affc IT, him60,f aml ^'vided his disciples info five sects 
the Ldlbegi, Shaikhri, lumri, Ilili and Rdwat. The Lulbeo-j Mihlars of 
IhW and Karnal affect Bibi Dhidni, as well as Ulbeg htoilf 
ffering her oAnris (bracelets), henna and a dori led pardnda or hair 
nbbon, but all that we know of Dhiffoi is that she was a relativo of 
Lalbeg... Pilndn, mentioned as a daughter of Bdlrafk, does not appear 
to be worshipped, nor does Satti Cliuhri his wife r rw • P?® ar 
»««? „ t w»_™, bo h 

Aromh.ut, Aruna Kar„a, « *» re J „ roi v» M 

T,, u8 pop ul a r mythology persists not only in distinguishing Bdlnnk 
from Mbe|, but aho in attributing to each . of thorn n faSndv and 

disciples. But one form of the myth denies to Lalbeg any hunmnor 
natniid ongin and makes him bat an emanation of B (Brink. ‘ The latter 
used to sweep Bhagwdn’s court-room, and the Al&ighty civo l in 
dress which Rdlmfk buried in a pit. When asked by the Aim “htv 
why lie did not wear it he went to the pit and found a bov in fl! ° i ' 7 
According to one story Bdlmfk protested that he had no Llk for the 
babe, and was directed to go homo and <>-ivo it to tl,n r * • i 

whicl, crawl 1,1b On L ronl to En l, K-i ? mml 

-e ™„ kl i„g h„. jLg and to tah.i^l'S r ‘ 
tins day no sweeper will oat a liare.f But this version do & ^ 
appear to be current in the Punjab where it i a „• i 1 c l OOB n ft 
Ndbha, that some Clmlirds do not it Ws flesh because a ChV" 
once killed a cow s calf by accident and hid ic under a basket W 
the owner tracked his calf to the Chuhrf’s honw tlL if* ,' • 1 When 
a hare was hidden beneath the basket and when it was ^ tliafc 

hare wits found instead of the dead calf Bui in p overturned a 
(lohar <jot of the Clmhrds is the only one which r b o ° g ^ n the Su9 

2 ^ tux 

« b ° »<«■ •• wtar 

low degree” and n! ! • ‘i • Ut . thoro 13 mother Bdln.Ik "of 
»'ost popular’ version"TOore^nt^ndS?' leg !”! 8 curr * nt - n ° 


join _ _ 

A less common version runs 

f oa^rthe U be 8 l| h did tnf ^ a3w< ^hjag and all present had 

t« annibigi 'iTltt r , “* v™ “^.Vitvsho, Jl.avedono, 
b »d boen C ' ? ° n nh * Soib was though, that they 

on irregular,y done or that some hha t hail not £ ttonJed th ' 


* P. N.Q., I., 6C3 
tj*. t.aet. 
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TJir Hlbegis and Bdlmik. 



feast. Accordingly Bnlmik was invited and when served by Draupadi 
with 36 various dishes lie mixed them altogether, which in Draupadi’s 
eyes stamped him as indeed one of low caste. Nevertheless the bell 
now rang and the rites wore thus duly completed, the only defect 
being Draupadi’s contempt for Balmik, whioh sho was exhorted to 
forget.* 

According to Mr. H. L. Williams Ldlbeg is represented by a red 
pennon on a red pole, while Bdlmik’s insignia is a broom of peacock’s 
feathers at the end of a bamboo. Both aro carried in procession attend* 
ed by dholaks or drums. 

Pxr Chhata is also said to be an ancestor of the Chuhjds who gained 
sanctity by removing a cow’s carcase when no one else would do so, 
but he is doubtless identical with Bdlmik of whom a similar logend is 
told. Once a man bade his youngest son remove a dead cow, but he 
refused. Each son in turn refused also, until he came to the eldest of 
his four sons, Bdlmik, who obeyed his father in spite of his knowledge 
th at it was the duty of the low-caste Hatidras to remove dead cattle. 
Ill's father’s promise to re-admit him into the family was not fulfilled 
and his descendants too became known as Hatidras. 

With'the cult of Bdlmik is associated, round about Amritsar, that, 
of Mfdn Siura, himself a Chnhrd, who became a devotee. Once Qdzf 
Ddnd tested bis powers by making him sit on a sheet spread 
over the mouth of a well and say his prayers. The Qdzf expected to 
see him fall into the well, but ho did not, and whenever he cooked the 
flesh of a cat or a dog for his food and began to eat it the animal 
came to life and fell at his feet. The Chuhrds perform a jag in his 
honour and that of Bdlmik and give alms in the names of both those 



saints. 






the Ldlbegis and Chuhras . 23 

suporior to and distinct from the Dli&nak,* and followers of B&lcnik do 
not eat food touched by a Dli&nak. 

The Ldlbegis of the Sdrsud got are said to bo the original inhabitants 
of Rcwari, and besides Lalbeg they affect the Devi . Early marriage 
is the rule and the wedding rites are performed by a Brahman. Never¬ 
theless the Sflrsud, though they observe Hindu customs, bury their 
dead, because, they say, their ancestors once worshipped the goddess 
Bai. 


The Hindu Chuhras in Sirmiir appear to bo mainly Balnifkfs. They arc divided into the 
following septs;— 

Bhalla or Dhaukta, Rawat, Haled, Daung, Dhanak, Megh, Iiari, 1'azbi, Balmiki, of which 
tho latter are found in Nahan talisii. Four gots are avoided in marriage. Weddings aro 
solemnised by their own gurus, who form a distinct, j.c., Phirka called Meofo, resembling 
the pddhds of tho Hindus, but aro said to tak«3 food (kachchi roti and pakki) and water 
from all Chuhras. The Bdlmikfs aud Mazbis intermarry on equal terms. Balim'k and Guru. 
Rdm Kai are worshipped, bub not Lilbeg. Balmik has a makdn (pukka or kachcha ) in 
front of which a liro is lighted, and on this ghi is poured. Offerings made to it aro given 
to Bhangi fugirs who aro taken from the ranks of tho Chuhrds. The Balmikis do not marry, 
eat or drink with the other groups, as they regard them as inferior. At weddings tho 
chhaman fulfills tho functions of a Brahman, and conducts the 7 pheras . Girl 3 , or sddhu* 
of their own, aro fed in lieu of Brahmans. If a bhangi marry a woman of another caste he 
is fined, but his children are regarded as legitimate. Tho dead aro both burnt or buried, ac¬ 
cording to tho means of the family, bnrial beiug cheaper. Daughters may inherit in default 
of sons, if their father bequeaths or gives his property to them. A wife can be divorced 
but a panchdyat can award her maintenance. In Nahan town each mqhalla (and there are 
seven) havS its punch. A chaudhri is appointed by the State and he nominates the punch. 

In Paonta tahsil the Chuhras do not intermarry with the Chaugars. They have their 
own Brahmans who solemnise marriages. Tho latter do not drink water from the hands 
of, or accept food from, tho Chuhras, but they may take dtta and dal and cook it for them¬ 
selves. Any man can enter the Chuhra caste. Ho is struck live times on the waist with a 
broom in the name of Balmik and made to pay a fine. Then the Cbuhpas eat with him and 
ho is free of tho caste, 


Funeral ceremonies . 

They carry their dead on a bier. On a placo midway between their house and tho 
thoy P>*» «» *■? and ,to ^„a 0 (.) or funeral cake* t° the manes of tho 
i. V , b . lb wmed to tho burial ground whoro a grave is dug and tho dcid 

inthn*v.’-iv nvnrui 'TV 1 * 1“® t '! rncd to '* ards thc 0an 6 es - The grave is then Idled up and 
tho h m Ve ^ y bru , ak3 . a 8traw - . Soil '° sa y that this means that all connections \rith 

fe^ted lfthon e uT'L br0 Ti U up< ( 011 lUird Ua y 1111 '"'ho carried th s bier are 

reasica. it tno party bo a rich man, the whole baradri is fed. 

m ? y , bo ifgavtlotl as a Ilinduised Chuhra, just as tho Mazbi or Raucreta is a 
lkh convert, and the Musalli, Haldlkhor or Kutdna a Chuhra convert to lsldm. 

!ivi h o U i, C th» b Jm. bUV a t Br ’ ,hlna “ s . of ., thcir , °"' u ,’ wb0 do not - however, work as Chuhra:',, but 
food,-,, ok9 and fees paid to them by their patrons. Those Brahmans do n»t oat 
suioko wittn? Chuhras, or auioko with thou, (except in Kaugfa whore, it is said, they do 
Brahm^h °w hm J ; though they do uot avoid contact (chhiit) with them like other 
is a,!;!! ? ,' these Brahmsns marry umong thetuselvoB uud burn their dead. Tlmir ""Ira 
thoir f v , , l ', U , l! hurdwaji and they wesr roearios of mdrikeh beads aud the <«'■ i on 

ttmddrn n UU f dS ,kU u ‘ g T ft , r Onco il the Brahman guru Oolabrutes a 

^ naara or feuBt ut, which all the sweepers assemble aud offer him gifts iu cash or kiud. 

Datqfnn {rom Ka ™£l ascribes the origin of the Dlinnaks ton woman’s incestuous 

eume armmu 1, 3?n * J^ lmik glared the pair impure and named them DMuak. Tho 
account assigns 6u gots to tho Chuhrds thus 
r Dibla. 

Suit (ini gots 


frhdnnk gou 




gots 


) Bngri. 

) Atkal. 
t Dugal. 

C Parcha. 

< Dumru. 
Cchauhnn. 


ballsi gots 
Lalbegi gold 


S Kalyaiii. 
Bignar. 
Baraabdl. 
r Ohhapparbainl 
3 Punna. 
CDadri. 
r Jhuujlmt. 

] Kangf©. 
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Lal Ddsi. 


As tho Chuh^ have Brahmans of thoir owu, eo in Gurgao’n they boast thoir own Nafs, 
and in that District and iu Gujrat they arc said to have Minisis of their own, who live 
in Delhi, although ono of the Ohubyd’e own functions is to recite genealogies at thoir 
patrons’ weddings. These Mfrasis received rations but not cooked food for their 
services, 

r 

Lal Dasj. —A sect of MusalmAii3 wlxo approach, to Hinduism. It was founded 
by LAI DAs, a Meo of Alwar, who though like all Meos a Musalm&n 
by faiths followed, again like all Meos, Hindu observances. Ho was 
born about 1540 A.D., and the account of his life and teachings which 
follows is taken from Powlett’s Gazetteer of Alwar y pp. 53 et seq . The 
devotees of the sect are called SAdhs. The %vorship consists largely 
of repeating the name of Ram, and Sunday is their high-day. Yet 
LAI DAs was a Musalmdn, is considered to be a Fix, and the greater 
number of his followers, in the' MewAti proper at least, are 
MusalmAn Meos, though on the Punjab border, where the spread of 
education'has made the Meos better Muhammadans, the LAI Dasis are 
usually Hindu BaniAs and carpenters. 



Lil Das lived many years at Dliaoli Dhab, and used to wander over the hills behind 
Alwar, and into the fort in search of sticks, by selling which he got his living. At length 
he began to work miracles. An excited elephant stopped in full career and saluted him, 
and a Musalman saint, one Chishti Gadan, of Tijara, found him standing in the air in 
meditation. 'J ho Musalman conversed with LAI Das, and discovering his piety and unworld- 
lincss, enjoined him to teach both Hindus anil Muaalmans. After this Lal Das went and 
lived at Bandoli, 16 miles north-east of Alwar, iu the Kamgarh parganu . There 4 ho laboured 
for his own support and the good of others.’ Jle lived on the top of a hill, and went through 
great austerities in the hottest; weather, was safe from snake and from tiger, and cured 
the sick. Disciples of all castes collected round him, and one, an oilman, received from him 
miraculous power, which lie used to expose an adulteress before an assembly. For this 
Lal Daa reproved him, and eventually resumed his gift. Lal Das prayed that* ho might 
be relieved of all his false disciples, so persecution from a Mughal official began, and they 
all fell away. It arose from Lal Dris 1 having caused tho death of a Mughal who had l&id 
hands on another man’s wife, and with his true followers ho was carried to Bahiidarpur, ufew 
miles off. The Muhammadan fuvjddr of Bahadarpur expressed surprise at his being followed 
by botli Hindus and Murfulrnans, and asked him what he was. Lal DAs replied that the 
question was a foolish one-what ho was in truth he know not, but he got his Larmont tkn 
flesh, in a Mco’s house. The faujddr demanded Us. 5 apiece from tho party as the nri™ nf 
releasing them, but they would pay nothing, and then th efaujddt gave them wntm- f. nn? 
poisonous well, the only result or which was that tho well became sweet ami 

afterwards as ‘the sugar well.’ On another occasion U1 Das was as 'auUel 

and called to his protection angels, who slew 14 of mem, but his folio™™ .vX* t 

anger was derogatory to Lh{ uis. spread a report tlmtthey 

that Ltil Das had shown no anger. Ul Dris left Bandoli and > redd d m i . ?‘“ 8 , h ? b ’ d 
village of To.li, now iu Gurgton. on the Alwar border, wl 'ev ■ S 
away. At Naroli the people refused him water, whereupon thoir weUa dSd up ^ At 
Rasgan, in Kamgarh, he was well received, aim there ho remained> wMi, .? .• jr 

namu, uud teaching dinciples the way.” L41 Das thourdi timfi • 1 repeating God s 
tho severest asceticism, had not led a life of celibacy He had * In.fhTr lo have practised 

who could work miracles. Ono day ho told that grtwitncss and u Mnud barupa ' 

- - ,. in.' it_. . , ai Mv«ncs8 and wonder-working even were 

i were availing, 
oro bo subject 

nu ttx • -- j leasings on aim 

TtJnrli') alone, and in ho other Den • • fi Lluu. These all had hope in God 

hid -ono. foretold the birth to him of'» son who v' h ™ ox( l l,c (\ f^‘raandh) whero Lal l)4s 
'uiccecd in the works of many births i ll :° ^ a polar star (Qujb), and would 

succccu t 4 f —.1 _ J . Ulb - Lal I)d3 received tho announcement with one word, 

to him, who died 
always joyful. 



irfhala !" A few months after, to tiyhis ffiih V T, T 
directly. Lal Das felt no grief, for God-worshippers (Harbhagtan^ 

wa^boni ^ ^ is .manifested no hurry or anxiety, 

second said, “ I have faith in God ” (Gain komvri K5. 

llc : hi., wa “The child lived bjnt lx (lavs, but 


Boon aftorGod^UiJiim again of the Qutb. 

A i 1 ““ 

At L. — - , MHUV , VTLIO . 

he sj^Ee and reproached his mother for not showing him IBb father.*' Liil Das wasaimt for 
and l yoke to him, whereupon tho child died satisfied. A faithful *&dh washed' uud dre-< ed 

1 i" U | V-°rf >: ( |’ a 'i d *’iLkarf B p 08( ! l, Kj jt hor father to con inamorato hiin^y a mtraclc^ The 

child t body was taken towards Bandoli (where, apparently, the infant daughters had been 
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Tijdra that Lil 1 , Ut ‘ 11 as r ,°P orted to Sahib Iiukm, Mughal governor of 

who rofusod to le™. 1 h?Jf WS » 0n4 ’? 1 - •' and .accorapamad them with 12 discing 

•S-.'tS 5*58 

be shown how to oscano bcfo™ u,» 1 8 castlI JS murdcror into helJ Let ino 

Tho good keep in S mfnd°tho e fe!ir 0 of thm.'^v , ’ ea i’. where God himself will do jl ™ 
and the meat turned to fine rice, wil Das -imi hi • laVfii 13 11Ca to0 ^ * ood into bis hand v 
guard for the eight, but wiUiout severity IWll "‘° a ? Ufi " cd uudor »' 

for lotting them go, on which tliov -ill nnnonr,. ) ^i vanibhcd, and the guard was imprisoned 
had a beloved daughterwho was toZCm )\„ S “ ■? t h ° ,a , ll V *“»*ib Ilnkni. tho wt,’,,,. 
could do nothing to relieve her and O izis am! S J ,1!- C ' a , D , d lh .° nacromanoers t/d,,i 
Her mother appealed ^ ^ • “ 0l 5°, rC S0 , «vil spirit, 

feet, and the demon (jin) having 1 ft Ute w bofia “ to kiBs his 

submission. i„ Maujpur (Lachmnngnfh SS 0 '® V 1 ’ Dls " nd Glared his 

a Malli by caste, wlio loved 0<><f with a trim love / ^ ^ man > SlanMiklia by tiurae. and 
Ie believed in Ul Das, hut his wife dTspan, .^himh^e ^ T\^ lm,ch 1,1 ^s. 
because ho could not avoid bein» carried off in Tij.Jm bec K ? use ko t worked no miracles and 

jdmhaSon wcou^of Mb “ i 

ST»» 

. e ?"»*»u one thin,, saw 

ax 

wealth, but told him to Sluo Vhh?u iS 8<idt! Sed Ws thank ‘°® erin e. us he had°no’need of 

# ^SSuSta^SrD 0 " 1 - WaS afflicled h * l*A*y or some 

shipwrecked merchant, he went to him aUh «in Hoan “6 of U1 Otis’s goodness to he 

SiLh t!f,‘ , P ,lcs ‘«d that the Mewal should helon ^ L °.i h \ V1 " K C6rriod off his buffaloes, 
tZ- h t l ™ hut death. Ul Dds huving met JSr** V‘° *4^1^ and their chief Jai 
Ciod with tb 6 ^ am cd others out of tiie procc d ,\5?i ba kuna °* ChapVa, who main- 
tho honour n n . cc . efiljar y virtues, wished to aimamu.mw - 11S 0Wn ^botir, and was blessed by 

° f U « aud hirn 8l ib CCSS i r, - bUl Th « kuria (luclillul 

i authority. Thdkiiria choso the fonnor 6 lru tbo cll0ICC of burial alive or 

uMult&n! Uliatnumdau clan (agricultural) foupcl 

LXu’ a p H . Clan (agriculturd ) fouid in Amritsar. 

WvpV'!r Clan i ngrIcuItural ) found j » Amritsar. 

L»W a ., ynCU ,Uml c,an foui,J in Shflhpur. 

iJr*-'** ° f MnlWUnni!ldun ‘ / ^' rs wl, ° dau °o when they go to bog' 

£ l<i ^aed w!SrSta^ M an^r y ^ lwre Utey •» Mnbnmmat 

^wniu J df *^ l ' L V t '« , r > * nd m where (hoy are one 

* ^ 0t lLe ******* and bold a parewa ut Qoi 
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L&lok—Lama. 
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in October, Uiis is a special festival of the Lallfs, who collect consider¬ 
able sums which are distributed in prizes to wrestlers, etc., and is held 
in honour of a deceased ancestor of the tribe. But a parevi fair is also 
held at Goralla in Sialkot. 

Laiok —' pass-crosser',’ in Ldiiul; see under K4n g- cliuinpo. 

Lalota, a sopt of Rcijputs, found in Hoshiarpur. 

Lalotea, a sept of Rajputs found in Sialkoj and probably tho same as the 
Lalota. They are said to intermarry with tho Bajju Rajputs. 

Lama, the priest of the BuddhistB in L&hul, Spiti and Kanaur. Tho word 
is apparently a corruption of Brahman, the Tibetan form being llama. 

Ono of tho most peculiar features of the lamaic system is tho 
hierarchy from which it takes its name. The teaching of Buddha 
included an elaborate monastic system, but no priests, for there was no 
god to worship or ceremonies to perform, and no hierarchy, for all men 
were equal. And till about A. D. 1400 the lamas or monks of Tibet 
recognised no^ supreme head ol the faith. But about that time the 
abbot of the Gahldan monastery near Lhasa proclaimed himself tho 
patriarch of the whole lamaic priesthood, and his successor, of the 
lashi^ monastery, declared tlio grand lumas to bo tho perpetual re¬ 
incarnations of ono of tho Bodhisutvas or semi-Buddhas, who, as each 
lama died, was born again in the porson of an infant that might bo 
known by the possession of cot tain divine marks. Tho fifth in suc¬ 
cession founded tho hierarchy of Dalai lamas at Lbdsa in 1640, and 
made himself master of the whole of Tibet. He assumed the title of 
Dalai Lumd, while tho lama oi Taslii still contiuuod to enjoy his former 
privileges, and thus wo now have two great chairs filled by a double 
series of iucarnutions. There is also a third great lama in Bhutan 
known among tho Blmtanis as the Dlmrma Raja, but arnomr tho 
Tibetans as Lord of the World. Below these three great lavids come 
the ordinary monks, who live for the most part in monasteries ruled 
by abbots whose only claim to precedence oJovur another^ is drived 
from tho importance of tho institution over wh.„k it , 

from the influence of personal sauctily. They are with th pru8ldc /. or 
of the Drukhpa sect, bound to celibacv S T’ 7 \ a , eX( ; e P tl0U 
monastic life, and are collectively called i U6 ^ w ^'|° leading a 
consist of lamas or full monks foT tho 1 ’ ° r Tht ? 

and novices or neophytes. There are all ^ “W 

IS cell h7fl f‘, lbt ! }0lUlger sou *> aa th «y gj-ow up, retire to tho 
i mo,las bery, where they suppoit themselves by such 

1J ? Ilb ml fflpoSft 7° ^ uraaod within t>he walls ot the building, and by 

Tf^he lutfer die with*PP^'^ented by an allowance from the eldest son. 
- f , Ihout leaving a sun, the eldest of surviving brothers 

who sure o o so abandons tho monastic life, resumes the properly* 
and becomes the husband ot the widow without f urther ceremony 

'J he 1 ibetan lamas-Me divided into three chief sects of which the mest 
ancient are the pNlNOUAfA or Nyimapa, whose iollowers wear red 
clovnot) and to which most ol the Idruda of LaddkL belong. Tho l)KAGf * 


miST/fy 
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L&viaism in Spiti. 
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or Drukhjpa sect also wear red garments, and are rnled over by the 
Dliarma B&jfi or great lama of Bhutan, in which country they are most 
numerous. It would appear that the Spiti lamas belong partly and 
the Luhul lamas almost entirely to this sect, which permits its monks 
to marry. The Gelukpa sect was founded about A. D. 1400 by the 
first great lama of G&hldfin, and its followers are distinguished by 
yellow garments, the sect prevails chiefly in Tibet, and both the 
iJalai and the Tashi lamas belong to it. 

^ In Spiti the younger sons of a landowner, the younger brothers of a 
KilANQ-cnnEN-FA, are sent in childhood to Buddhist monasteries in which 
thoy spend their lives, unless, in the event of the Khang-ckhen-pa 
failing to begot issue, one of them elects to abandon the monastic 
life and take his eldest brother’s place in the family. It is only 
rarely, that the son of a diital-pa , or cottager, becomes a monk. 
It is also open to the eldest sou to enter a monastery, iu which 
case his next brother will marry and inherit the fathers’land. Some¬ 
times however, the son of a dutal-pa does become a monk. The 
profession is thus confined as a rule to tho younger sons of the regular 
landholders, who take to it of necessity, but get as maintenance the 
produce of a field set aside as tao or da-zhing (from dawa, a synonym 
for lima). It is, however, only tho second son who is’ eutitlod to claim 
da-zhing, and many do not take it from their elder brothers, but have 
all in common with him, including their income from begging, funeral 
fees, eto.* This is to the advantage of the elder brother, as a celibate 
monk s expenses are of course very small. When there arc more than two 
bro:hers, tl.oyoungor ones, though thoy cannot get da-zhing, are consider¬ 
ed entitled to some subsistence allowance from the head of tho family but 
in return they do certain kinds of work for him in the summer, during- 
which Season only the elder monks remain in the monasteries. For 
ttio instance, as long as they are tsun-pa or ge-tsxd, that is, neonlivtea 
deacons, and not gelong, or fully ordained monks or priestthev 
vdl carry loads and do all field work except ploughing • Tw aelo7a 

“Z"; Z i ‘T* “*"? ,nd -**> o«,ov 

1. onl ’ is ni hi ° VC t S? 88 2 r W00d * Bufc ‘ a monk always a 
i ta !!! !" P 'm Sll PP 0 ring the head of a family to die 

imi leave a young widow, with no son or a son of tender age only then 

SSS? er ^ fc ^ ffcl ' 6re i S ° ne > a, “ ta W s elects To So the 
SSl’.i thereupon lie is at onco considered his brother’s 

necessary t If Vl S l ° cannofc °b]ect, nor is any marriage ceremony 
cSls when of f r° WftS i T hy ? he elder brath er, he of course suc- 
house -m l m u Jj R £°> and his mother ami uncle retire to tho small 
wav ’si the other sons, if any, go into the monasteries in the usual 
bavinn- 1 ^'’ ,l S ai "> 1 f tlie head of tlie family lias only daughters, and, 

'lamd.TTi? i ’T ° f , g( f in ? - a Eon ’ wishoa to marry one of his 
& "cis and take her husband into tho house as his son and heir, 

occupation nfm! mo , st h ° ldin K? u Pl°t of honi one to half a Hal Will 


be 


found in the 
It is ploughed ;ind sov.n 
o produce. The iUi'thtoiff 


but tbe lLlhm provides tho sot?d and gets the "wiinlnnrr 
. t r ihc oldeat 8 Bon lh ° H , ? d , of lho lh » ^ath of the Ld^a. 

alono goes lirM, \ it has a Ci ! t0 boconK * a n ' onk » too next son, win has not turned 
^vedd^g ™oiuh the marriage ceremony with tho bride. Tin chief rite at the 

w worshipped ruirin 01! *i st lu n,a * in & a cake or wrtcar, (lit, ‘pictui-o’) of satu or flour which 
* aua thrown away, outside tho humlet to.avert evila. 
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Lama orders in Spiti. 


it generally happens that the younger brother in the monastery objects, 
and says he will leave the priesthood and beget a son. In such cases 
liis right to do so is generally allowed : sometimes ho will marry a wife 
to himself, and put liis elder brother in the small house, sometimes, by 
agreement, lie will cohabit with his sisler-in-law in hope of getting a 
son by her. A monk who throws off the frock in this way has to pay a 
line to his monastery. Many decline to become laymen : Sir James 
Lyall believed that this was a rule in the case of those who have attain¬ 
ed to the grade of gelong. Where the lama brother declines, then it is 
ngrefid that, in tho lower part of the valley (i.e. Kothis Pin and Sham), 
the father or widow-mother can take a son-in-law to live in the house 
and succeed as son and heir, and no kinsmen (if there aro any) can 
object. 


In Spiti the monks of Pin are of the Drukhpa, andnotoftheGelukpa 
or celibate class to which thoso of the other four monasteries, Ki, 
Danlchar or Lawopi, Tabo and Tang-gyut, belong. They marry in 
imitation of their patron saint Guru Rimbochi, though in their books 
marriage is not approved of: this saint founded several orders, of which 
that to which the monks of Pin belong is tho most ancient, and is 
called Ngyangma. Tho wives and families of the monks live not in 
the monasteries, but in small houses in the villnges. Evory 6011 of a 
lama or monk becomes a buzhan, which is the name given to a low 
order of strolling monks or friars. Thoro aro nineteen families of 
those buzhans in Pin Kothi, Sometimes the younger son of a land¬ 
holder becomes a buzhan in preference to going'into the monastery. 
Those buzhans are a very curious set of people, they get a living by 
wandering in small parties through all the neighbouring countries 
stopping at every village, and acting plays, chanting legends and 
dancing like whirling dervishes, many also trade in a small w’av bv 
bartenng grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging tho 
salt with the Ranaur people for iron, buck-wheat, or lionoy, they also 
oflen undertake to carry loads for travellers across the passes Z 
substitutes lor tho landholders They dress much like other monks 
butj instead of shaving their heads, wear their hair m long straight 

£ to tho 
found by 
t ) under tho foliowinof 


twists, which gives them a very wild appearance. According to 
story told to Sir James Lya l in Spit, tho buzhan order was foum 
one '.1 bang-thong Gialpo (lit. « king of the desert) under thn f.,1 . 


circumstances 2 
from Buddhism to 


certain king of Ufisa perverted tho people of Tibet 
ci now roll/.non ol lug own. it ^ _ ,1 ^ 



P«> son 01 uiang.umng Oidlpo; tho child grew upa'iltora^a 
refer me 1, lie san that it was impossible to reclaim the people by books 
and he therefore adopted the dross since worn by tho buzhan > . { 

spent his life in wandering from village to village ofToiimr in'’ <U1 ' 
21 rw'f, on o, u diufn of • 

after him the chorus On,, mam pddm, horn whenever it occurred P in tlm 
chants or ruc.tat.on In this way the people became againTcnstoiimd 
to repeat the bacied Hontenco, "their mouthB became purified," and 
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the religion of Buddha revived. There is something rather impres¬ 
sive about the performances of these buzhans. 

The lamas of the various sects in Spiti have next to nothing to do 
with the burial or burning of the dead, since those functions are in the 
hands of a certain class of pooplo called joba (pronounced joa ). This 
class is however unknown in Upper Kanaur, Ldhul and Ladiikh, As 
Spiti is a woodless country burning is seldom resorted to, except in 
the case of a prominent lama who has departed this life and as such 
must be burnt. The dead are also buried, sometimes in fields or 
near them, in places which belong to the family, and sometimes under 
rocks : while strangers, poor people and more especially children, even 
those of the well-to-do, are thrown into the streams. A fourth custom, 
very common in Spiti, but unknown in Phu and its neighbourhood, 
is the rending of the corpse in pieces, which afford a welcome meal to 
fish and to the Lammergeiers which are called jajin or jazas. 

A lama especially a Great Liirua, must always be careful when on 
his death-bed to depart from this world in the posture of a sitting 
Buddha. If ho quits it without assuming that .seated attitude his learn¬ 
ing counts for nothing and his fame is lost for ever. Three such atti¬ 
tudes are distinguished, (1) tho usual one in which the dying man 
cannot see his feet, (2) that in which the soles of the feet appear'to bo 
turned upwards, and (3) the peculiarly artificial chogspc skyiltrung . 


The more artistic the posture of a Great Lima at his demise and the 
longer his corpse preserves it, the higher rises his reputation and the 
respect in which he is held by all the people. As soon as his body 
begins to lean to one side it can be carried out and burnt at the spot 
whore the chhodrten or gravo-stone has'already been set up. 

All corpses are said to be tightly bound before burial in tho tracts 
under'Buddhist influence, 



r 


Tho rigid tying up of tho body is due to a fear of the rolangs or re¬ 
surrection of the body in whion a spirit or kobbold enters into tho 
corpse. Tho rctdlas or corpses temporarily animated by kob bolds, ac¬ 
cording to tho popular belief, share the tendency of dead bodios to' be¬ 
come stiff and so cannot stoop. Owing to this belief at Lluisa low 
doors are preferred for bouses in the neighbourhood of burial places. 
Moreover manifestations of rollings now occur generally all the more 
that, the universal degeneracy ot mankind basso increased in compari¬ 
son with former times, that tho demons find amplo opportunities to 
outer into living bodies and turn’s virtues are rarely great onough to 
enable them to withstand their entry. 

The lamas in Lahnl i re generally of the Kanot caste, though there 
tire, of course, cases where e«on Thtlkura have become lamas. The 
Ka.net cuts his choti as decs a tlosain, and becomes the disciple of 
some luma, and this may be even after marriage. The lamas of 
Lrthul who all belong to the Driigpu order may mam . Their sons 
belong to their father’s original caste. Ldmas sometimes cease to 
belong to the priesthood, allow their cholis to grow, and are again 
received as Kanets. Women also become mitts and live in tho . 
monasteries, where the morality is far from pure. It is common for 
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Lang—Langah. 


ca3es of seduotion to occur, and then tho abbot imposes a fine 
(dharmdand chostim) in the shape of a feast to the fraternity. It is 
still common for both Brahmans and lamas to be present at mb, triage a 
and funerals, a fact which shows how intimately Hinduism and 
Buddhism are connected in Ldhul. 

As a matter of fact, many of the Drugpa lamas are married 
possess houses and fields, and only live part of the winter in the 
monasteries. Almost every house contains a small family chapel, in 
which Sangyas is the principal image. It is furnished also with a 
few books, and daily offerings of the kind already described are 


made. 


Lang, a Jdt’ (agricultural) clan, found in a solid block in the centre of the 
Shujdbud tahsil, Muitdn district, on the old banks of the Beds, where 
they settled in Akbar’s lime. They are also found in Bahnwalpur 
where they claim to be one of the four septs of the Polandars, the othor 
three being the Dalle, Lilo and Kanjur. Tboy say they cante from a 
far country with Sher Shdh Sayyid Jaldl. 

Langaii, a tribe, classed as in Dera Gbdzi Khdn, wliero it is probably 
aboriginal, or immigrant from the eastward. 

Lanqah, a tribe of agriculturists in the Muitdn, Muzaffargarh, Shdhpur, 
Montgomery and Dera Gliazi Khdn districts. They claim to have 
been originally an Afgbdn tribe who came to Multan from Sivi and 
Dhadhar for purposes ol trade, and eventually settled at Rappri and 
the neighbourhood. In tlie confusion that followed the invasion of 
Tamerlane Muitdn beeumo independent of tho tlirono of Delhi, and tho 
inhabitants choso Shaikh Yusuf Koreshi, head of tho shrine of Shaikh 
Balia-ud-Dui, ns governor. In 1445 A.D., Rni Salim, chief ot tho 
Bangdhs, whose daughter had been married to Shaikh Ynsnf 



SultAn Qutb-ud-Dui 
Sultan Husain 
Bultin Firoz Sh/lh 1 

finllon Mahmud . 


Sult4n Mahmtid ) 
SulUn Husain 


... 1445 to 14GO. 

... HGO (extent of reign not known). 
... Dotes not known. 

*•. to 152G. 
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and Jaisalmer and were driven out of the latter by the Bhatti at least. 
700 years ago. It is also stated by mirdsis that the Langiih, Bhutta, 
Dahar, Sha]r& and Naich of Mult&n all sprang from tho 5 sons of one 
Malhi in tho couplet:— 

Sagli jihdndi dtidi , Sodi jihandi md, 

Mahli jai panjputr — Dahr, Bhutta, Langah, Naich, Sliajra. 

Some of the Laugahs now claim Arabian descent and say that their 
founder came from Arabia 600 years ago. The Lang&hs are all 
content to be styled but in Multan some of them arc called 

Langah Sultdni. Tho Punjab Langah are mainly confined to the 
lower Indus and Chenab, those in Multan occupying a more or loss 
solid block in Shujabad tahsfl. 

Langah, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

La^ganah, a Jai- clan (agricultural) found in Multau. 

Langkau, a Ja(. clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Langiual, a tribe (agricultural) classed as Iiajpub which inhabits the whole 
of tho eastern bar in Multan. Comparatively recent immigrants, their 
mirdsi claims for them descent from a Brahman of liikdnoiy* but 
they themselves say they are Quraish from Arabia, and that they 
hold sway for some time at Thatha iu Sindh under one Ghi&s-ud-Din 
who from the lavishness of his public kitchen (langar) obtained the 
title of Langrial. Ghids-ud-Din is said to have been a contemporary 
of Muhammad of Glior and to have gone with him to .Delhi. 'Jj^ere it 
is described as wandering via Kashmir to Shdhpur and thence lo 
Gariala in Jhang. From there they went to the Kamalia.iidrja in 
Montgomery, but migrated in Sliujii KMn’s time to Kamand in the 
country formerly held by tho Hans. By nature nomads and by habit 
cattle-lifters, tho Langrial aro by degrees settling down to more stable 
and reputable means of living. 

Lapeja, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Lak, a Jclan (agricultural) found iu M ( ultiiu. They originally came from 
Sindh and affect tho title of Jam. 

Lasai, a tribo of Jilts 

Dasanpal, a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Lasiiaiu, Lisqari, one of tho original main sections of the Balocii^ said to 
have settled in Gandava after the war with the Rinds, aud to be*now 
represented by the Maghassis of Jhal in Kaclihi, where some of them 
form the largest Magh&ssi clan. Lashdris are found wherever 
Baloch settled in the Punjab. The Jistkdnis arc of Lash&ri descent, 
and there is a strong s\xb4uman of Lasharis in the Gurclnini tribe but 
those of Drigri in Dora Ghfizi Khdn appear to be Jdt 9 * I n the 
Gugera and Pakpattan Uihsils of Montgomery most of the Baloch are 
Lash&ris. In Shahpur tho Lashari tribe is classed as agricultural* 

Dabpal, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* They also say that their ancestor was a Brahman Olmran from Bikaner who wad con¬ 
verted by Suit An Samrfo. They originally settled in Rawalpindi; theuco they moved to 
Jlmng. and took somo country from tho Sial. 

In ttiAlkot they claim descent through Rai pavam from Langrial. Jwu 15 in descent kom 
the hitter turned Moslem. They settled in fcualkot in th limo of SliAh JahAu, 
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Lat, a Jdt clan found in Ludhiana. Its members do not cut the ■Jandi troo 
at weddings, but playing with twigs is observed on tlio aito of their 
jathera aud the kangna game is also played. 

Lathak, a Ja{ got or tribe which claims descent from an ancestor winy 
migrated from Jaiealmor and married a Jat widow. Ho was once 
attacked and surrounded by enemies whom he put to flight but ono of 
them, whom he had captured, killed him by thrusting a lathi or stick 
into his mouth, whence the name of the got. It holds seven villages 
ul tima fcausii. Kliera Uliuraiais worshipped ab weddings. 

Lather, a Jaf tribe found in Karual whither it migrated from’ Karsaula in 
Jind, a village held by Lathars. Doubtle ss = Ldthar. 

Lati, an agricultural clan found in Slidhpur. 

Lau, an Ar&fn clan agricultural found in Montgomery. 

Lauu, a tribe of Ja$s. They trace their origin to Lalhora, a place of 
uncertain locality. They are found in tho Bawal nizamat of Niibha. 

Lawak, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Lawi, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Leghari, an important organised tuman of the Baloch, occupying the 
country from the Kura pass, which is tho Gurclrini northern border, to 
tho focikhi Srtrwar pass a little to the north of Dera Gluki Khdn, which 
divides thorn from the Khosa. They are of pure Rind origin* and aro 
divided into 11 clans, the Haddidni (a sub-tuman), Bughkini, Jogidni, 
Lainddm, Hijbini, I ulbur, Chundia, Kuloi, Ahmadani, Bulodni,°Bat- 
wam and Iluibatam, of wnmli the first inhabit the hills beyond our 
1)order and are not subject to our rule, and aro, or were in 1800 noma¬ 
dic and inveterate thieves. L’he chief belongs to tho Ali-ini rbm ' Tl "• 
headquarters are at Ohoti Zorin where ' lh , MP 

•* '.turn fro.,.' .iffJSr 

who .lion hold tho p Joel ifghdri cSnr^Th* ““ i " 
tound in considerable numbers in Dera r m in a Vt* clro a 30 

sentatives of several of the Northern P, *Y 8 F‘ ? ^ 0 t,Ult ^ l0 re l )ro * 

, " ■ -—hezsz 

Lhhrak, cf. Bal&har. 

Lekho, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Lee, a °^ an (agricultural) found in Amritsar Multan ... 1 iw • , 
In the latter Districts it is Muhammad ' ^ Md M ° ut 


gomery. 


Laid, a JAt dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Luaj’A, one who represents the Ihd or god and is inspired to , 

in his name in kanaur. The rite S* thus described by tt I! 

It. Schnabel of the Moravian Mission at Phu :_ ‘ Reverend 


front oMt!' fi '' e " ' ,BhW °“ *" *'° m ' - “ ««*• .M* spread 
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♦ But the Ghandia clan k separate, and the Kaloi and Ualiini aro said Who Bozdirf"'*’ 
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After the music of the drums has begun a man (the lhapa) comes 
out of the circle of the spectators and stands with bare feet on 
the skin. Another places himself opposite him and, taking a few burn¬ 
ing coals, holds them close under liis nose. The man thus inhales the 
smoke and his breathing becomes laboured, insensibility supervening. 
His eyes begin to roll, a sign to the audience that the Ihd is entering 
into the man. Suddenly he hisses like a snake, and throws off his 
clothing with a 301k. The spectators spriug quickly upon him and 
wrap his head in a white, but dirty, cloth and give him as a sceptre a 
stick wrapped with red rags. The other man now offers murmure’d 
prayers to the Ikd , while the other, the Ihdpd who represents the Ihd 
turns to the village notables and addresses them with an aflected 
voice, in nasal, half singing tones. He pom plains that on a formor oc¬ 
casion they only sacrilioed a thin lie-goat, aud declares that unless 
lie gets a fat 0110011 this occasion, ho will not bless the spot. No one. 
will furnish such a goat. A heated debate follows. Every one pre¬ 
tends that his hc-goat is thinner than his neighbour’s. Meanwhile 
the Ihd has withdrawn, but the man representing him smokes, content¬ 
edly aud puffs at his hubble-bubble in perfect peace. At last the re¬ 
quired he-goab is obtained and as the Ihd is re-culled he announces 
that I10 has seen tho good will of the villagers and will bless thorn with¬ 
out tho oxpenso of a sacrifice, apparently because I10 finds that hi» 
friends will have to provide the goat and wishes to spare him that 
Bacrifice. Oil cakes are now offered to the Ihd but he does not eat 
them. Instead of so doing he casts them away in all directions with 
many ceremonies. He does tho same with a small pot of chdng or 
beer. This comploteB the act of blessing, but peace axtd decorum are 
not yot restored. On the contrary a veritable pandemonium, to which 
the drums contribute, ensues, while tho young men in ecstasy rave and 
frolic round the Ihd, One can imagine how the man into whom the Ihd 
descends under the pretence that the Lima’s voice speaks through 
him can blacken the character of his enemies, and he often does so. 
Usually his remarks only bring him blows, which are given to the Ihd— 
not to him, 

Libahah, the form of Labana current in Si&ikot. 

LikhabI, fern, -an, a writer and Likhwayyd, a pcnlnan : c/. Lakhdri and 
Lakhwayya. 

Lliiitf, fem. -an, also nildr a dyer, trom lil or nil, indigo. The LiViri is 
hardly distinguishable from the Rangrez. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. Hu! 
the distinction is said to be that the Lildri dyes, as his name implies, in 
indigo only ; while the Rangrez dyes in oil country colours except indi¬ 
go and madder, which last appertains to the (Jhhimba. It is not iceable 
that, with the exception of a few returned as Hindus by the Native 
States, both of these castes are exclusively Mnaaltmiu. The Hindu in¬ 
deed would not dye in blue, which is to him an abomination ; und 
tnadder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts fo* the 
Chhuubas, most of Whom are Hindu, d\t ing in that colour only. Tn 
Peshtiwur the Dhobi aud Rangrez are said to be identical. The talari 
is often called Niliiri, Nmtli 01 Nflgar, Lolyni or iuilAri. In Multfri, 
puiagar is tho term locally u*md for Lildri. 


misTftr 



Lilia. 

.—A small tribe of J4t status which bolds a block of about 40 square 
miles at the foot of the hills, in the Thai, west of Pind D4dan 
in Jhelum. It is also found in Shdhpur. ’ 



They, and their Mfrdsfs, say that they were originally located in 
Arabia, being relations of the Prophet on his mother's side, and there 
fore Quraish ; m the time of Sultdn Mahmud of Ghazni ono of the tribe" 
named Haras, migrated to India, with 160 kinsmen as well as depend’ 
ants, and settled at Masnad in Hindustan, 27 generations ago 1 Ap¬ 
parently after some 7 generations their forefathers went to Multan 
where a well-known Pir gave them one Ghauns Shah as a spiritual 
guide, warning them that dissension would lead to their ruin : takinc 
Ghauns Sbdh with them, they went to Shahfdgarh, or Shahiddnwali 
also, known as Lilgarh (said to still exist on the Uhendb in Gujramvdla)’ 
and there encamped. The local governor when ordered to expel 
them succeeded in dividing the tribe into two factions, which fought 
a pitched battle. The defeated party dispersed and its descendants 
are now found near the Chendb, while the other, weakened by tho 
struggle, migrated to its present seats, headed by Lilia Buzuro-, 20 
generations ago. This tract was then occupied by a tribe of Hdljfits 
said to be found nowhere else, while the local governor was an Anaml 
Khatri of Bbera. The Hdla were exterminated, but a pregnant woman 
escaped, dnd from her son the few families of Hals, who still hold land 
in Lilia are said to be descended. Extensive mounds to tho weot nf 
Lilia* mark the site of the Hdl villago. 


The Lillds are Sunni Musalmdns, and say that they wore so loner 
before thenvinimigration to India: they deny that they have ever had 
any connection with Brahmans as parohits, etc., and certainly have 
none now. 1 hoy have no special Pm, but say that their sniritua? 
leader is the successor of the Pfr of Mnltdn, who gave thom TI 
Sbdh, though the connection has lapsed with time. *But thnv jf l’f 11113 
occasionally to do reverence at the shrine of Babdwal Hao nt m u/ 0 
Their birth, marriage and death customs resemble those of thl m 
nmdans generally, but in burying tho dead they place ti l 
at the head of the grave for a male and at the feet in ti headstone 
female. For some unknown reason, tkoy no “ ° f 

Agrionltare is said to have been their original occupation, ss'LT 1 '™' 

They Bay they marry only in their own tribo nr , * 
with Pliaphras, Gondals, and Jethals : but are hell,.,, I * equa teruis ) 
aD y tribe that is considered zambidar or J'it tho t to ™ Hrr y wifc h 
the same. Widow remarriage is pemdtted 1*S J r °? meanin * 
marries her deceased husband’s brother ? ^ d a wldow usually 

dTeo, but, they tay, thie was 

of Iwd characters. A lo ? S^^^^W^ bumbor 
daugbtme ini matings), and then getting thorn back to sell on™® l * eir 
PhjBteUy they ar e well developed, and seem to resemble tE En 

* Lilia comprises village*!, L?!hv Bhera ot Mainow^naTlTi ipT'im'—~—-— 

Hixidw&na and » aU u{imcd after their founds. Mrnno! Bham, flindo^ud'o^' Ulla 





neighbours: but they have not taken much to service in the army. 
They are industrious cultivators. 


Liblari, see under Lihtri. 


Lishari, a Balcch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: see Lashari. 
Lobana, see under LabAna. 


Lobon, see under Chlidzang. 

Lodha, Lodhi, Lodhko, Lodb, Loda or Lod, like the Kachfii, a well-known 
cultivating caste of Hindustan, found in the Punjab chiefly in tho 
Jumna Districts, though a lew of them have moved on westwards to 
tho great cantonments. Almost without exception Hindus the Lodhds 
are said to be d^tinct from tho Lodhi outcasts of Central India: but 
the Lod has of Delhi would appear to bo of very low social standing. 
It is indeed said that there are two distinct castes, tho Lodlnl and 
Lodlid. In Ambrfla the Lodhds cultivate hemp largely and work it* ?n> 
into rope. P 

Lodhara, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Lodhran, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found iu Multrin. 


Lorn, a tribe of Pathdris to which belong many of the septs of fighting 
Pawindahs. They belong to the Mati branch of the Pathfins and 
are descended from Ibrdhim, the Lodai, ‘ the greatest or ‘superior ’ 
Ibrahim s son Si&nai had two sons, one of whom Praugai had a soil 
named Kuassur, and the Lodis are thus akin to tho Prangi, Suv and 
Sarwdni tribes, as well as many others; see under Ghilzai. & The Prano*i 
a: M®i Ur ' Vere es P°H e d from tho country round T&nk by the LuMni 
or Nuhd.ni (themselves a Lodi tribe) about the end of the 16th ceuturv 
Jliey are now found in very small numbers in Pesbdwar-and in' 
scattered communities in the Punjab, e.g., in Amritsar, where they 
are classed as agricultural, and Ambala. 

Lodikb. Hegardedas a clan of the Kharrals in Montgomery, in Guirduwrfla 
' V T 'f r f t ] ey 10 (1 3b Tllla » e s» th °y are said to bo of Solar Rdjput descent* 

1 ir e ^ 0,n ° °m K! RAV1 ' tho Kharral head-quarters, to tho 
buiranwdla bar some 10 generations ago, and led a pastoral nnd 
marauding life much frequonting tho country near the Sfogl* Hill, till 
reverses at, the hands of the V rlc Jd t s forced them to settfo down and 
take to agriculture m early . ikh times, cultivating land in Hinjra and 
Jag villages.* 1 hey do not give daughters to the local JA, tribes, but 
w.ll take wives from any J&X community. Pagvand is the rule of 
inheritance and adoption is very common. Lodi their eponvm, had 
four sons who founded as many muhins or septs, but of these only two 
arc now in existence. 

Lodbafi, a tribe of Jats, whicli claims to be descended from Lod rah, 
son of vSukhram Deo ManMfi, and thus of Solar lttjput origin. It 
was converted to Isldm under Aurangzeb and is settled iu talisil 
buUkot * c/. Lodhara. 

Lo-uukba, see Dukpa. 


♦ Uityrantriia Sott. Rep,, 1868*7, p. 8. 
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Lohan — Lohar • 




Loiian, a tribe of Jdts, descended from an oponym, of Punwdr Rajput origin, 
belonging to Yikramajit’s family, and found in Si&lkot, The Lolidn 
or Loliain are also found in Hiss&r, whero it is said that one of tlio four 
sons of Lohan was Chula, a hhagat who founded Ndrnaund, and is 
now worshipped as the tribal god under the form of an oblong 
stone in his shrine there. His Brahmans are of the Indauria got and 
are fed on the 11th mdi of each month. 


Lohar, fem. -r, -an.— The Lolidr of the Punjab is, as his name implies, a 

blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village menials, 

receiving customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce, in 

return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of 

agriculture, the material being found by the husbandman. He is 
most ’ numerous in proportion to total population in the hills and 
the Districts that lie immediately below them, where lilce all other 
artisan castes he is largely employed in field labour. He is present 
in singularly small numbers in the Multan division, the Derajdt and 
Bahdwalpur; probably because men of other castes engage in black¬ 
smith's work in those parts, or perhaps because the carpenter and 
the blacksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a 
menial; and he is classed as an impure caste iu so far that Jd^s 
and others of similar standing will havo no social communion with 
him, though not as an outcast like the scavenger. His impurity, like 
that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, springs solely from the 
nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty one, but more 
probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on tho other 
hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is 
not impossible that 4 the necessity under which ho labours of using 
bellows made of cowhide may havo something to do with his im¬ 
purity*. Do appears to follow very generally the religion of the 
neighbourhood, and some 34 per eont. of the Lohdrs aro Hindu 
about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalmdn. Most of the 
iron-workers in the Punjab aro called Lohars, though Aliangar 
the Persian for bl oksurith, Ndll.and or furrier and°Koftgar 
also nsod as translations of the term lohar or to denote ^special 
branches of his calling. In Poshdwar tho ironsmith is called taudi 
kdrigar as distinguished from tho sari kdrigar or carpenter. In 
thb north of Sirsa, and probably in iho Central States of the 
EaBtetn Plains, the Lohdr or blacksmith and the Khdti or carpenter 
are un cl ist i n gu i si • a bl o, the same men doing both kinds of work • and in 
tnany, perhaps in most parts of the Punjab, the two intermarry. In 
Hoshi&rpnr they ore said to form a single caste called Lohdr-Tarkhdn 
and the son of a blacksmith will often take to carpentry and vice versa • 
but it appears tin t the castes were originally separate, for the joint 
caste is divided into two sections who will not intermarry or oven 
cat or ajnoke together, the Dhaimin, from dhamna ‘ to blow/ and the 
Khatii 'from khat/ wood.' In Qnjrini same two sections exist 

and they »re the two great Tarkhdn tribes also. In Karndl a sr>rt 
of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes are now distinct* 
In Sirea the Lohdrs may bo divided into three main sections; the 

* Colebruoke says that tho KarmuHra or blacksmith is classed in tho PurdnT^m Ann 

tho polluted tribes. 
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first, men of undoubted and recent J&t and evon Rdjput origin who 
uavo, generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths • 
secondly the Suthar Loliar or members of the Suthdr tribe of carpenters 
who havo similarly changed their original occupation ; and thirdly 
tue Ladiya Lokfir, a class of wandoring blacksmiths not uncommon' 
tnroughout the east and south-east of the Province, who come up 
tram loijputdna and the United Provinces and travel about with 
their famihea and implements in carts from village to village, doino- 

vi’n. « 01 ‘ V rt!i ° f mi 0n wl , ucl1 avo b °y° nd the capacity of the 

il a 0 e artisan. They derive their name from their carts which are 

of peculiar shape. The tradition runs that the Sutliar Lolidrs who 
ara now Musalmdn, were originally Hindu Tarklidns of the Suthdr 
f b »i/ ad .tli nfc Akbar took 12,000 of thorn from Jodhpur to Delhi, 
forcibly circumcised them and obliged thorn to work in iron instead 
of wooo The story is admitted by a section of the Lolidrs themselves 
and probably has some substratum of truth. These men came to 
oil sa iroin the direction of Sindh, whore they say they formerly hold 
land, and are commonly known as Multdni Lolidrs. They ara 
divided into two groups, the Barra and Bhat t .i which intermarry. The 
Jat and Suthdr Lolidrs stand highest in rank, and the Gddiya lowest 
l.liey do not, it is said, eat, drink or smoke with other Lohdrs’ 
and are possibly aborigines. Similar distinctions doubtless exist in 
othor parts of the Punjab. 111 

hf't' 0 l 1 t , 1 !°, Ku I lla hi . 1,s is probably a Ddgi who has taken 
to the blacksmiths trade and so lost status, for the Ddm 0 f tlo 
present day will not eat with him. On the other hand the ToV 
w. not eat the flesh of cattle who ha™ dSd a X2l Jfefth 


—iq uitueu Argun, 

making pipes, tinder-boxes, hillocks Tld 80 ?’ tha » 

h 'es, ploughshares and chains. Some of their W n i choppers, 

intricate pattern. The articles aVo ® neradv ^ ,' 8 °| ^ nt T? 
receiving food and wages, and being supplied with* lh ° r 8 V", th 

are employed to beat drums at imnZZ ZS J* ro, \‘ 
monasteries. Tliey seldom own land.} ' afc fesfclvals 1,1 tbo 

* Tho Lolidr in KuIIu is both a blacksmith and an iron —r:- 

aro also occasionally employed on iron smelting but thni* or Unlrns 

from tho hill bamboo, nxrgdl : cf. NirtfSlu. ‘ ^ rral ■ 0CCU I» l >® making bwfcata 

, a few Gelds called garbing are gonerallv * , , , , , , 

Lrkrs, not so much in lieu of service, for they am S r°?V,f r ? e b - v f k w , of 

^'Ptbem to e livelihood and induce them to nettle ihm 1 thc,lr work soparft) ' 1,8 to 
I fllaclagaa also mentions tho Gera or Gftra of Spiti i * i * * t i i.m, » •.» 

end adda that an agriculturist cannot take a G4r a woman to rifewitf u£«» b«o£j| 
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Lohnu—Luddtii 



In tlie Mils round Simla the Lohdrs are Ironamiths. They marry 
within the tribe as well as with Bdrliis or carpenters and Barehras or 
goldsmiths, whoso customs are similar to those of the Barhis and 
Lohdrs. All three groups are servants of the landowners from 
whom they receive food and at harvest time a share of grain called 
shikota. The Kanets and higher castes will not drink with the 
Bdrhis as they receive duos on the occasions of funerals and are conse* 
quently considered unclean. 

In the higher Simla hills the Lohdrs intermarry with the B^rliis or 
masons, but a Bdrhi can enter a Hindu kitchen, rasoi, or tho place 
where the clmla is, with his tools in his hand to effect repairs, and 
apparently a Lohdr cannot do so. The Bdrhis can wear gold 'orna¬ 
ments, but may only don a sihra or chaplet of flowers by permission 
and the Lohdrs are equally subject to this rule. Kanets will not drink 
water touched by a Lohdr or a Bdrhi. Neither caste intermarries with 
Kolis or Ddgis. In the lower hills the Bdrhi is said to be a distinct 
caste from the Lohdrs as both are so numerous that brides can always 
be found within the caste. In the Simla hills the Bhareya is a silver- 
smith who intermarries with the Lohdrs, and with the Ba'dhela. 

Lohnu, a sept of Rdjputs, descended from Ndnak Chand, 4th son of Tdrd 
Chand, 31st Rdjd of Kahlur. 

Lohra, (1)'a low caste which lives by making string, found in Karndl. To 
the east of Ilidnesar no cultivator will grow semi (the leguminous 
Crotolaria), but he will permit a Lohra to do so: (2) also a section of 
the Oswdl Bhdbras. 

Lgheao, boo undor Chahzang. 

LohtIa, an ironmonger. 

Lolah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

LolerI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Lon-chhenpa, see under Chdhzang. 

Lon*pa, see under Chdhzang. 

IiORfMALANAS, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Loth!, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Lub^na, see Labdna. 



WHIST#,. 



hold the sides of the wound together with his feet and so rode it back 
to K&ngra. After the war Susanna fell to fighting with R&ja Virata, 
an ally of the Pandavas, then ruling in Kashmir. In a battle Susanna 
was surrounded and begged for his life which Virata granted on con¬ 
dition that he performed a luddi or jump. Hence the name Laddu 
or Luddu. The real rise of the clnn, however, appears to date from 
Khamb Chand,21stin descent from Bhum Chand, who attacked Nangal 
Kald .11 and its dependencies. He eventually made it Ids residence and 
married Ids son to tho daughter of the Basdhaw&l Rd-ja of Bhabaur, 
but seeing its prosperity lie killed the Rd>jd. and made it his capital. 
His soli Binne Chand had eight sons. Tradition says that their mother 
was blind, but contrived to conceal her infirmity from her husband for 
22 years. But one day he discovered it, and pleased with her clever¬ 
ness in concealing it, told her to ask a favour. She begged that although 
tho custom was for the eldest son to succeed, all her sons should 
succeed; so they were all appointed tikas and their (chief).villages 
became known as tikas, they themselves taking the title cf rdi. 

The families descended from them bear the title or rank of rdi and 
tho heads of these families greet one another with tho salutation 
c jai deo .* Younger sons got separate villages or shares of villages 
without paying any tdlulcdari . A rdi is installed and the tilak mark 
applied to his forehead by the Rdi of Bhabaur, who is the head of the 
rai families and to whom a horse, a shawl and, if means permit, money 
is presented on this occasion. Until the tilak is thus applied the title 
of rdi cannot be assumed. The Rai of Bhabaur is similarly installed 
by tho Rdjd of Goler in K&ngra. 

LuhAm, see under Nuhdni. 

Luhar, see Lohdr. 

LuhtIA, see Lobtid. 

Luna, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Lund, a largo Balooh tribe, divided into two Inmans —Sori and Tibbi Lund, 

g ?•<>• 

Lunqhekb, a tribe of Jd$s. 

Ltfm, LaurNi, a small tribe of tho Miana branch of tho Patfidns, found on tho 
Dera Ismail Khdn border. Its weakness is due to the encroachments of 
the Marri and other Baloch tribes. 

Luni } LoNi, a group of potters, found in Jhang, who claim to have been 
originally Ohaddrar Jdts. They tabu the use of green clothes and blue 
dhotis or waist*cloths, because they say their ancestors* tomb is cover¬ 
ed with a green cloth and one of their forebears died, as after being 
bitten by a mad dog some one placed a blue cloth over him. Some of 
the younger generation now wear clothes of green and blue mixed, but 
never of pure green or blue. 

Ltfe, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Lura, a Muhammadan Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

LuRJti, a Muhammadan Ja(; clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


• was' i° 
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Machhi, Machchhi, fem. Machhan, Machhdni, cf. machhiia, a fisherman, 
fishmonger. Known in Peshawar as Machchhdti, Machchhliwdl and 
Machcliliiwdni, tlio Mdchhi is the western Panjdbi . uame for the 
Jhinwar, but in Multan, Dora Ghdzi Khan and Balidwalpur the Mdchhi 
forms a distinct tribe which ranks as Jd^. In all the northern Dis¬ 
tricts of the Punjab the Mdchlii is also called a Jhinwar and in the 
western Districts both names, where used at all, aro applied indifferent¬ 
ly to the same person. But in parts of the Control Punjab, where the 
eastern Hindu meets the western Musalindn, the two terms are 
generally used distinctively. The Mdchhi occupies in the centre and 
wost the same position which tlio Jlnnwar fills in the east, save 
that he performs in the former parts of the Punjab a considerable 
part of tlio agricultural labour, while in the east lie seldom actually 
works in the fields, or at least, not as a part of his customary duties, 
though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when the 
rico is being planted out, and so forth. But besides tlio occupations 
already doscribed for the Jhinwar, the Mdchhi is the cook and 
midwife of the Punjab proper. All the Ddyas and Ddyis, the 
accoucheur, midwife, and wet-nurse class, are of the Jhinwar or 
Mdchhi caste * So too the common oven which forms so important a 
feature in the village life of the Punjab proper, and at which the pea¬ 
santry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost always 
in the hands of a Mdchhi for Musalmdns and a Jhinwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the woodcutter of the village. In the Derajdt 
he is sometimes called Mdnjhi or Manjhera,t more particularly when 
following the occupation of a fisherman, and the name Men is often 
given him under the same circumstances in the rest of the Central and 
Western Punjab, along the banks of our great rivers. Both these 
castes may be classed as a Mdchhi, as may also the Sammi or fisherman 
and quailcatoher, and tho Mdhigir, Machhahra, Machhivdnia, or fisher¬ 
man. But the Men, Meun-or Meo appears to be quite distinct from the 
Mdchhi. 


The Muhammadan Mdchhis of Kapurthala State say that they 
came from Ajmer in the time of Hutnayun and Akbar some contuVios 
ago. The Archangel Gabriel first carried water in a skin and they 
follow in his footsteps. But more immediately all the Mdchhi gois go 
back to Qutb Slidh, their common ancestor. Doubtless a tradition of 
spiritual descent is here hinted at. Tho Mdchhi sections in this State 
are :—Sont, Phabbo, Thammam, Khokhar, Phdno, Sangri, Mehrds, 
Soranch, Gdr, Wajau, Phahu, Khose, Sydl, Bhote, and several others. 
But marriage is of course allowed within the section, as thoy are 

Muhammadans. ' 

% _________ . 


a R 618 IJ But women of various low castes net as tniihvivos, do', throughout 
ITie Dava'formB a casteiwbose women are hereditary wet-nurses to f‘*JPUi 
W,3ot KAimilana but it is doubtful if the Days is ever ompU.y-d m. tm 


# So Ibbetson. _ 

the Punjab, TheL..,,-,- u « , 

families on tho borders |of. Hijputnna ; but it is doubtful ,f the Days- by ^ 

accoucheur though the Census returns shfty <?*»«• as such by oecupatiou as ; 

t The. Manchhari who ?tre boatmen and t)»heme>i are said to Bo a of thi uati&tm 

pr Mobanas, 





Machhi customs. 


Any outsider is allowed to learn MSchhi’s work as an apprentice, but 
is never permitted to form marriage relations with the caste. Early 
marriage is the rule, but in case of necessity adult marriage is allowed. 
Betrothals are thus arranged. After preliminary enquiries the boy’s 
father makes a proposal of marriage to the girl’s father, and when it is 
accepted he goes with some of his relations to her house, takino- with 
him some • clothes, a few silver ornaments, some gur ’ and mnnidn. 
The betrothal ceremony is then performed in the present of the 
baradri and fees are given to the Idgis. The bride’s father gets 
clothes and about Rs. 14 in cash and the boy’s father incurs^ an 
expenditure of some Rs. 40. The girl’s father then takes leave of 
the boy’s father giving him a dastar and a sheet. If his means 
allowed, he also gives dastdrs and sheets to all who accompany 
him. The guests are detained for a day or two. The girl’s father 
then fixes the date of the wedding in consultation with the baradri 
and deputes the barber with a tewar and a gand (a piece of thread) 
to announce the date fixed to the boy’s father. On receiving these the 
boy’s father summons his baradri and inform them of the date. Then 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 on a that or plate aro put before the barber who takes 
one rupee as his fee and Rs. 11, Re. 2l, or Rs. 25 or as much as he may 
be t"ld to take for the girl’s father. On the date fixed the bar at 
consisting of 10, 15 or 20 persons, as means permit, .goes to the bride’s 
house and halts near it. The girl’s father ou hearing of its arrival 
sends sharbat for the party through the barber. The barber gets a 
rupoe as his fee for offering the sharbat and tliqn the milni ceremony 
is performed through him. Ho brings a basket of shakkar to the 
bridegroom’s father who puts as much monoy as the girl’s father 
may demand into it. The bride’s father then presents a rupee to 
the boy’s father for the milni and gives another rupee to the Barwlln 
on his way. On entering the house, the girls bar the way and 

VI *-'; 10 ^m W 3 , 9, a C LT, Safi 

is Bolemmzod by a Midn m the presence of 4 wea(Un 2 

dower of Rs. 32 ‘is then given. Thobardt is .W ^l 68868 ’ A 
more nights as means allow. Dowry is a |a n mu ,u " cc * / or ° i n0 , or 
by her father to the extent of his means. AfhL ° ^ rl r 0 

bride’s father obtains money from the bov’n f +i we( ^' in o the 
fees, the use of the mosque, and so on 7 father t0 W fche “& 

ssat T ? r 1 f r “ 

% z * ,ha Slab ’- k "°™ - ^“4; txrs 


(>) Takrdui or Dagruni, t)io 
sept of tho chiefs. 
(it) La!um. 

(iif Bal^ni. 


(tv) Shnhlinf, 

( u ) JumlADi, or Jurorani. 
(vi) GolAni. 

(vu) Sidqfmi. 


(viii) Kiryini. 
(G>) Ohilti. 
(®) Jumiuan. 


Thesp Wiichhis eay they are a branch bf tho Solpig 1 • \ 

came from Ualab (Aleppo) in Syria to KarbaU, where thoy w^iet? 
when the Im&m Husam was killed there. They claim S i fc 
followers and interred bis body after his mart/rdom, but Zir e^em 
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say that they were his foes and that Shimar the Cruel was of their 
race. From Karbald they migrated via Southern Persia and Afghan¬ 
istan to Kech-Mekrdn, thence to Bela Jhal, and thence to Qaldt where 
they remained some time. Finally they settled in Shikdrpur. Early 
in the 18th century they were allies of the Kallioras against the 
Ddudpotras at the battle of Shikdrpur. Massu Khdn, Mdchhi, then 
founded Massuwdla in the Jacobabad District, but when the Kalhoras 
took Haidardbdd and Shikdrpur, they leased the tract ot Ubaura to the 
Ddhrs, who unable to repel the inroads of the Sdhu freebooters of 
Jaisalmir, called on Sultdn Khdn, son of Massu Khdn, to aid them 
against the Sahus, in return for lands iu Ubaura. Sultdn Khdn was 
migratiug to Ubaura when he heard that the Sdhus were besieging 
that fort and suddenly attacked the besiegers. The Ddhrs also sallied 
forth and the Salius thus surrounded were utterly defeated, but the 
total Joss on both sides was bolioved to amount to 100,000 men, whonco 
the depression near Ubaura was named Ldklii. In return the Ddhrs 
gave the Mdchbis the tract between Ldklii and Massuwdla, both tribes 
holding as joint lessees of the Kallioras. But when the Talpur Wazfrs 
usurped the government of tho Kalhoras they resumed the lease and 
wrested all their lands from the Mdchbis except Fatehpur and Mdchlika, 
which became a part of Bahdwalpur. The Mdchbis remained loyal to 
tho Nawdb of that State, when the Ddudpotras of Kot Sabxal rose in 
rebellion, and still boast that they received Rs. 5 for every rebel’s head. 
The Mdchhi Sarddrs are named alternately Sultdn Khdn and Jahdn 
Khdn. The Machhis are exceedingly obedient to their chief, who is 
sole owner of the tribal territory (78,000 bighds in area) of Fatehpur 
Machhka, the tribesmen being his tenants, and he settles all disputes 
as to custom and other domestic matters. The Machhis, like the 
Baloch, do not cut the hair or shave, nor do they wear black, and all of 
them usually live in sahals , for, however rich a Mdchhi may be, be will 
always have a roof of reeds, not of beams and rafters. 

Tho Machhis of Ddjal and Rdjanpur in Derd Ghdzi Khan also declare 
that members of their tribe are to bo found among the Brahuis (or 
highlanders) of Balochistdn. They say that the Prophet was once at 
war and gave orders that ali bis followers should abstain from inter¬ 
course with his wife till victory was assumed, but Okel, one of his 
soldiers, disobeyed him and his wife boro a son, who to avoid detection 
was cast into a river and oaten by a hsh. Muhammad, lxow r ever, 
restored the boy to life and his descendants were styled Maclihi. 

Tho Mdchbis of Khwdspur in Gnjrdt were converted to Isldra by 
Khwds Khdn and styled Isldmslidhi or Sallmshdhi after the name of 
. tho son of the emperor Sher Skdli. They werq bhattidras of tho sarai at 
Khwdspur. 

Madah, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Madaei, fem. Madaban.— -A follower of Zinda Shdh Maddj’,* tho celebrated 
saint of Makanpur in Oudh. His name was Bdzi-uhdm Shdh, and he 
was a converted Jew who was born at Aleppo in A.D. 1050, and is «md 
to have died at Makanpur at the mature ago of 383 years after expelling 
'——- 


* JIatiur in PaDjibi menus the juico ol the ak plant. 


- 
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a demon called Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by somo 
to be still alive (whence his name), Muhammad having given him the 
power of living without breath. His devotees are said never to bo 
scorched by fire, and to be secure against venomous snakes and scorpions, 
the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter his 
shrine are said to bo seized by violent pain as though they were being 
burnt alive. Found in Ambdla, Ludhiana Jullundur, Hoshidrpur, 
Amritsar, Sialko} and Ferozepur, they are very generally distributed 
throughout the eastern half of the Punjab. In the western 
Punjab they seem to be almost unknown. They wear their hair 
matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the lesliara section of Muham¬ 
madan orders, who regard no religion, creed, or rules of life, though 
they call themselves Musalmdn. 

Maddoke, a KharraJ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mader, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

Madhacl, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mad me, a Hindu Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Madhea, of medium size, a caste of Brahmans. Panjabi Dictionary, p. 694. 
(?)=Maddham. 

Madho, a term for the Bhai’UA in Rawalpindi. Also a group of 

Madrasi or Manduaji : chiefly applied in the Punjab to the 
Europeans from Madras. 

Macie, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Maou, a small casto found in the Naraingarh talisil of Ambila. 

MaohiAma, a sopt of tho Sails, which gives its name to Jhaug-Maffhi&nn. +i,„ 
head-quarters of the Jhang -District. g g ^ tho 

Magsi, a Jiit clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Mababeahmah, the ' great Brahman > or Ach^rj, the Brahman who performs 
funeral ceremonies. After the cremation ho is seated ™ a ™, , 

man s bedstead and the sous lift him up bedstead and -11 ^ de , ad 

“£ pan b » » ■»* allo»ed to* L taSK 


the Boats. 
servants of 


MAHiD, » clan (agricultural) found in Multtin. 

MiHAJAN, fem tit ' great fdk/* a title boatowod o D the Dtoi. through- 

T? y, rrl% s ^’ 

MabdjanB form an occupational rroim of ^ 16 ^ i • t ^ e . * 

“a toform a true caj The EL” 


though 

Ttore u , tU . 


is tond- 
as a 
Mahdjans 
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appear to be Bdnias, Bohrds* or Kdyatlis who have intermarried or 
Sw ed Tuf, tlie 1 . 0wer Kdjput grades, such as the E^his and 
t\ i -i ,. s * “• is essentially a trader or shopkeeper and a 

Mah&jan who becomes a clerk is termed a Jcaith. In Hnzdra Mahdian 

* r y means more than a Hill Brahman who takes service, cultivates, 

to boTtlSttw' SSt.** 

,(*j Sherd, said to be derived from lhe<?i, ‘ ewe.’ 

(«) Makkerru, sard to bo from makki, a bee. 

(m) Koh&ru, an axe or chopper. 

Mahal, Mahil, a small Jdt tribe which appear to bo chiefly found in 
JuHundur and Amntear. Them ancestor is said to have been a Iidjput 
from Modi in the Mdlwa Jt ' uu 

Mahani, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. Doubtless =Mahni. 

Mahant, fom. -ni. The head of any Hindu dera or religious institution. A 
sn-mahant is the head of a group of derds or of a head clerd. 

Mahab, MAniEj fem.- 1 , (1) a title among Jd(s, and more especially among 
Sidls and Drakhdns or Tarkhfins in the south-west. It appears to' be 
merely a dialectical form of Mihr ; (2) a Ja t clan (agricultS) found i^ 
Multdn and m Montgomery. It is Hindu iu the latter District. 

Mahar, a tribe of Edjput status, claiming descent from Mahdr, a brother of 
Joiya, and found almost exclusively along the Sutlej, opposite Fdzilkd in 
Montgomery. Liko the Joiyas they came from Bahdwalpur, but arc 
said to be quarrelsome, silly, trickisli, fond of cattle 'and indifferent to 
agriculture. Contrary to Jdt custom sons generally inhorit per stirvm 
(chundavand). Also found in Amritsar and Multdn, and in BahfLwal- 
pur, in which State tlioy are described as an important tribe claiming 
descent from Malidr, an older brother of Joiya, sons of Iv&r and Ratii 
Nal, daughter of Raja Ohuharhar. The Joiyas whileTdmSng^s 
claim to kinship, say that, Mahdr was sister’s son to Joiya’s mfther. 

T’ T, k1 , Wh ^ hi8 grandson, became raja of 
} Marinin and Ivot Sanpli. He had a son, Sanwra, whose descend¬ 
ants the Sanwrepotre or Mahars are found in Sirsa. Sanwra’s brothers 

m°Zl ; hl>m ® afc of Cia f '- Mllth ^ a a,ul 80 lie settled in 'the Shahr Farid 
?! BfMw^ipur Dunng the ascendancy of the Lakhwerus, 
_to whom the Malidrs used to pay a fourth of their produce, the son of 

* The Iiohras of Simla are all immigrants from the nlninu i_ rr~ ; 7 

come to Kingra from Poona and Sattra. The story <- 0 i - tin? ?(i?J e \r ftK i to nt ’. 0 i"*f 
Kingra died, leaving a widow who was with child. ' Tearing le=t sh^shonW^ff w'^tho 
hande of her husband's heirs, she went to her parents 

birth to Raja Sliehr Chand. With him she reached her patern-d w ,,?p ‘ » , A?™ 

tho boy. who was brought up by his grandfather, cam® o?“ d Snt K ingra wa 

!»»“.• With an army of hifgrind- 



Asttey Rupar and oCr U parts ofthe* 8 country for trade, 

entertained Urdu ‘ Hmdl 8114 Nflgrl ' 50 lU * y ware everywhere respected and honourably 
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the Khwdja Nur Muhammad (Qibla-i-Alam), Mian Ntir-us-Samad, was 
assassinated hy two Mahdrs and a Joiya, and a long time, after Qdzi 
Muhammad ’Aqil of Mithankot claimed blood-money in the court of 
his murid Sddiq Muhammad Khdn II of Bahdwalpur. The claim was 
allowed against the assassins’ descendants, who wore ordered to pay 
200 buffaloes or 100 camels to the descendants of the ' martyr/ but as 
they could not pay this fine the Mahdrs had to transfer to them the 
ownership of half of their village, Mahardn, and since then they have 
sunk gradually. 

• MahakI, a Jd| clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Mahaha, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Mahabana, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Mahapwal, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mahatma, one who has attained the highest degree in the order of the Jogis. 

Mahb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Shdhpur: also found 
in Multdn where they are described as pilgrims from Jammu who settled 
there in the time of Shdli JaMn. 

Mam si, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Mahebar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

MahesearI, MahesaeI, from Mahes, Mahesar, a title of Mahddev: a sect¬ 
arian division of the Bdnids. The origin of the Maheshan is shrouded 
in some mystery. Ad offshoot of the Bduia caste, they aro to bo dis- 
tin-mishod from tho Bhiibrds aB they do not follow Jainism in any of 

its forms. The Bluibriis and ull tlio Jains disown thorn and tho 
Mahesharis themselves recognise that they aro a distinct sub-caste of tho 
BdniiVi. In uniU.o'H of dietary and uoeial intercoiii^o some of thoso 
men may have leanings to Jain ideas, and it is possible that at one time 
they entered tho Jain fold but probably moro by way of protest against 
the thraldom of caste, which bc-oois to a-.sign to the Muhoshris a Bome- 
what inferior position, than as couvorts to Jain religious doctrines. As 
a body, tho Mahesharis, as their name implies, aro strict followers of 
Hinduism and observe the same religious rites and social customs as 
aro prevalent in buh-castes of Baums other tlinu tho Bhdbras. There 
aro, however, certain points which distinguish them from the rest of 
the Bdnias : (a) the Maheshria are not included in the 174 gots of the 
Bflniiis: on the contrary they say they have 724 gots of their own,* 
(/,) thoir parohit.-i aro nut Gaur Brahmaus, (c) in marriage only two 
aots are excluded among tho Aggavwdl Bdnitis, whereas among the 
Mahesharis marriage is allowed withiu the four gots. 

The home of tho Mahesharis i9 in Marwar in Rdjputiina, at Darwdnd 
NAg» lir * Ajftgftrh, and other places, whence tlioy liavo migrated to 
the centres of commercial activity in Northern India. A tradition, 
current in Delhi, regarding their origin says that a Ksliatriyii IUj;i, had’ 
many sons who with other princes set to hunt in a jungle, in pursuit of 
arn e, Tho princes reached a secluded spot where a band of rishis was 
sitting absorbed in meditation and a sacrificial yajna. In the exuberance 

* In EttJir those are said to be lUjyul yots or clans. 
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of youth, the princes disregarded the solemn nature of the occasion and 
interrupted the penances of the rishis. Annoyed at this intrusion the rishis 
cursed the princes and they were turned into stones. Search was made for 
them and the Rdjd with his Rdni and others besought the rishis but the 
latter were obdurate until Shiva (Mahesli) with his consort (Shri Pdr- 
vati) chanced to pass by and through their intercession the princes were 
restored to life. This penalty was, howevei*, imposed on the king's family 
that thereafter his descendants should not call themselves Kshatriyds 
but Mahesharis. Nevertheless, despite their obligations to Shiva, the 
Maheaharis are described as Yaishnavas * 

Mahi, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Maui, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

MauIal, see Muhi&l. 

MAniaiR, a fisherman (Pers. mdhi-gir), equivalent to the Sanskrit Nishdda 
or Pdrasava whose status was equated to that of a man begotten by a 
Brahman on a Sudrd woman : Colobrooko's Essays , p. 272 , 

Mahil, a palace: so a queen ; a title of respect given to the wives of the 
Sikh Gurus. Panjabi Dicty ., p. 699 . 

Mahir, fem.-i, see Maliar. 

Mahira, ( 1 ) a title of respect given to the Kahdr or Jhimvar caste : ( 2 ) a 
palanquin bearer. Soe Mahra. The fern. Maliiri is defined as ( 1 ) the 
wife of a village headman, (2) a female of the Gujar, Ardin or Jhfnwar 
castes, and (3) as a title givon to a man's second wife. See Panjabi 
Dicty., pp. 700 - 1 . 

MAHiTA,= Mahta, q . v . 

Mahiton, a caste of Rdjputs who wear the Brahmanical thread and live by 
agriculture. Panjabi Dicty., p. 701 . Soo Malitou. 

Maul, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Shdlipur. 

Mahli, a* Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Maoluke, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Mahmand, soe Mohmand. 

MAnuKsu, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mahni, (1) a clan of the Sidls, now almost extinct, cf. Mahani; (2) a J)ogar 
clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mahnike, the clan of the Chadliars to which Sdhibdn belonged. For her 
legend see the Montgomery Gazetteer, 1899 , p. 8J. 

Mahan, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mahota, a J&t clan, found in tahsil Multdn : originally of Umarkot, in Sind, 

Mahpal, a branoh of the Lodi Pathane. At present littlo known the 
Mahpdl are akin to the Sur and Nuhdni Bazhans, being descended 
from their eponym, a sou of lamdil, son of Sidnai, son of Ibrahim Lodai. 

Mahr, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur, who have been identified with the Mods 
of the Arabian historians. They have nino septa :_ 

Channar, Hasndno, Rukrdni, Tagdni, Laldni, Sherwdni, Mdko-Mahr, 
Matuje, Sukhfje. 


* Hia»ir QwtetUer, 1904, p. 76. 







it ahra—Mahratta. 

Their chief or Klidn is a Suklnja of Khd.ngo.rh in Shikdrpur and no 
other Mahr will sit on the same chdrpdi with him. They derive their 
Mehtar 1 prince ^ but som0 o£ them g ivo their genealo gy 

Mahr. 

I 

Dumbar. 

Saraji. 

R£kh. 

Seru. 


Dipir. Sahns-pdn, 

- I 

Winja. 

I 

Kirpar, 

I 

hm&. 

Dh£ra, founder of Dh&r&-nngri in Sind. 

These names also occur in the genealogies of certain Rdiput tribes 
such as the Joiya, Wattu and Samrna. J1 J 

Sij H. Elliot* whs of opinion that the root of Mahr, Mer or Man 
could be traced in various place-names in the Puniab, such as Mem 
1J miles west of Kallar Kahdr. This theory would give them a 
northern origin, but it is not in accord with this fact that the Mabra 
and the Knlnris wore attendants of the Abbdsi Ddudpotrds when thev 

BSSpSr sii,k ' itpur 10 th ° oou ° trr which i® rms a* 

Mahra, a sept of Muhammadan Jdts, akin to the Ldkhds In „ i ^ r 

... Itdjanpur tah.il of Dor* Qhfci Kl.Sn . if f , fo ““ d 

numbers m Alipur tabsil, Muzaffargarh. Their tradition ?’ * a, ? er 
wer. originally atylnd Chughatta, f„a aett od nrLr ^ HI “"K 
generations back, when the whole tribe was «»t -* ? 10 . or 11 

exception of a boy who was found lying amou p- il, R H 'i ^ j lfch tbo 

named Mara or Mebra. Ho and Ida descend? nil km ? n / t,lenco 
banks of the Indus. descendants migrated to the 

Mahba, Mehka, a term 0 f respect applied to individuals of tlm tm 

Kali£r caste rather than a tribal nam« w U ° Jhf nwar or 

JUnwars are called Mahra in the wU PnT1 i k PP Tm f aU Hindu 
Central Districts also. ’ Gf.^hhT j b and Mabane in the 

%,? s; a,ta ® 

constrained by the Mahratt*cm, L i l ° lfc is ^id, 

with them The Brahmans first settled in this^riTk toe' 
service and now regard parokitai as (Wmdinrr qu „ ™^ p atta 
in Oharkhi and Dddri inVnd terrftorv^ Tt? 80 a 

they are mainly found in Gwalior. They use the HfedU^ W i ri ^ nt 
characters but do not learn Sanskrit or teach it to their c hif/ 6 TJi 
they flboola become parohits . el1 ^llaren leert 


# Bhtory 0/ India , I, p. 630 , 
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Mahri, a got of the Telfs. 

Mahsi, an Ardfn and also a Kamboli clan (both agricultural) found in 
Amritsar. 

Mahsijd, see Wazir. 

Mahta, Mahita, Mehta, (I) a title of respect applied to Brahmans and 
others; (2) the title of an official in the Simla Hills who was in charge 
of a pargana; (3) a section of the Punjilbi Khatris. The word 
appears to mean ‘ a measurer, moderator or arbiter/ See also Mahton. 

Mahtam, Matam. —A caste of obscure and probably composite origin found 
spread across the Punjab from Dera Glutei Kln'ui to Lahore. The 
name Mahtam is phonetically identical with tlio term Mahton, but the 
Mahton of the eastern districts* elects to be called a * Rdjput Mahtu/ 

As a maker of ropes the Mahtam is called Rassiwat, or Rassiba$, and 
as a dweller in sirlcis or wattled screens he is often styled Sirkiband. 

The true Mahtam is to bo distinguished from the Muthbliari or 
Mdhgfr group of the Mahtams which is addicted to theft and is dis¬ 
owned by tho rest of the casta. 


The Mahtams appear to have migrated from the west along the 
great rivers and it will be best to describe them first as found m Bahd- 
walpur nnd Dera Ghdzi Khdn. In the former State their Guru, him* 
self a Mahtam, gives them the following genealogy 

Raja Bhim Sain of Delhi. 

Megh-warn. 

Gahroka. 


Ma 


IhL 


I 


■ 3 ,. 


And from Mdhi, their oponyrn, tho Mahtams claim descent This 

SrH g M eS l C111 r al l, 0ri ^ rin and appears to connect them 

with the Meglis. In the District of Dera Glidzi Khdn a few localised 

J 0i JW e M I, e 1’ but , the l0C , al deatl1 ‘"Btttns niorit our attention 
A Hindu Mahtam is as a ru e neither buried nor burnt, but consigned 
to a, stream, with throe pitchers full of sand tied to liis neck chostand 
wai^t, while m Bruoe&bdd and Jdrnpur tahsll the body is either burnt 

Brahman* fun ° ral ntos of a Mahtam al 'e performed by a Jivjik 


-In these tracts, and in Multdnt and Montgomery the Uahtam do 
not rank high. Ho is a tenant or labourer, but not infrequently ow 
land, aud stray Miihtam villages are oven to bo found. But tin 
clnot occupation is snaring the wild pig in the trap (vawril which 
found m every Mahtam hut. 1 


of Kahlon iS T^ ati ° n f s f°*’ ff “ m : ,,d0B - Wl , Maolagan notes Kahlu.n ns a variant. 
It mmm, toh! n 1 • ? a “ ,Mw .“W e ? rs “ ‘J“ X&ta'angM an a term for • minister.* 
■I T M ir b UlQ on ^ ual forra of Mahtam. C/. mnhattnrn and miK'n- 

bwtiiba 1 Th.’SSS 1 °Lt! ilahtam / a,c Muhammadans of Jat aatua mid lialitaius merely 
° + Tt Xixo Mahtams aro low casto Hindus. 

4. ilie snare from which tho Bauria also takes his name. 
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The Halitams. 




Widow remarriage is permitted among the Mahtams, but where the 
ca9te has social aspiration, e. g. in Lahore, it is discouraged or only 
permitted with the husband's younger brother. In Lahore the Hindu 
Mahtams are said to wear the choti but not the janeo. 

The traditions of the Mahtams are very diverse, as has already been 
indicated. In Lahore they claim Jaimal and Fatah as their forebears 
and say they camo from Delhi. But the were their great rivals*, 
and after Akbar had married Mihr Mitha’s daughter they incurred 
his resentment and were banished. 

The late Sir Denzil observed that the Maktam were also called Bah- 
rupia—those of Gujr&t and Si&lkot having returned themselves under 
that name. He added : t( The Mahtams, or as they are called in the 
Jullundur Division Mahton (nasal n), are found chiefly in the Sutlej 
valley, and along the foot of the hills between Jullundur and Gujr&t. 
They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost outcasts; by origin 
they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain their 
wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bd,warias. But in many Districts, and especially 
on the middle Sutlej, they have devoted themselves to husbandry 
and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of them 
are classed as Hindus, but about one-fifth are Musalm&n, and as many 
again Sikh. But the MusaliMn section, even in the Multan Division, 
eat wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are conse¬ 
quently not admitted to religious equality by the other Musulmans. 
They appear, however, to bury their doad. They live, in Muzaffargarh^ 
in grass huts on the river banks, whence the saying —* Only two 
Mahtatn huts and calls itself Kbairpur.* Mr. Purser thus dpsprilwl 
the Mahtams of Montgomery : — 
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bable that the Mahtams are Ban j liras or Lab&nas, in which case it is 
possiblo that tho Sutlej group have come up from Rnjputdna, while the 
sub-montane group are merely a western continuation oF the Banjdras 
ol the lower hills This is the more probable as I find that the 
• uilundur Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Rahon 
irom the Gujars, and were in turn' deprived of it by the Ghorew&ha 
Rajputs probably not less than five centuries ago. At the same time I 
should note that the Mahton of Hoshi&rpur and the neighbourhood 
appear to hold a much higher social position than the Mahtams of the 
butloi ; and it may be that tho two aro really distinct. Sarddr Gur- 
cJul Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the Mahton of Hoshislrpur 
are of good Rajput blood, though they have lost caste by taking to 
ploughing and practising widow-marriage, and that their social stand¬ 
ing is not much below that of Rdjpufcs. Ho thinks that the name 
may be derived from Mahta , which he says is a title of honour current 
among the Rajputs of tho hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery 
tradition quoted above. I 1 he late Mr. A. Anderson also ^ave the 
Hoshi&rpur Mali tons high social standing. On tlio other hand. Sir 
James Wilson said that the Lab&nas of Sirsa would scout the idea of 
connection with the Mahtams of the Sutlej, whom they consider utter¬ 
ly inferior to themselves.* 


Tho following is a list of tho Mahtam gots:~ 

Mundal, Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Baksiwan, Multan. 

Biwri, Multan. 

Bhatti, 'passim . 

Bhiohar, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Ohauhan, Hoshi&rpur, 

Dandal, -dal, Multan and Dora Ghizi Khin 
Dilasari, Montgomery and Dera Ghazi 
Khan: ? = Wila Sara. 

Dosa, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Gliogha, Lahore and Montgomery. 

Ikwan, Lahore. 

Jandi, Montgomery". 

Kachauri, Multin and Montgomery; also 
callod Kapur in Lahoro. 

Karnawal Karnul, Montgomery and Dera 
r vinazi Khan. 

Katwil, Montgomery: KatwaL Dora Qliiizi 
r Khun. 

Khokhar, Amritsar: also called Chohi in 
Lahore, 

Midha, Lahore. 

Malhi, Amritsar. 


Manhanas (? Manhis), Multin. 

Parbar, Montgomery: Parwir, Multin. 

1 ok (Buk, Bok), Montgomery 
Pun war. Dera Ghizi Khan. 

Rai. Amritsar. 

Rawari, Montgomery. 

Sanora, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Sardia, Amritsar, 

Saroi, Lahoro. 

Seotara, Lahore. 

Sirari. Montgomery. 

Sauni, Lahore and Montgomery. 

Taur, Amritsar. 

Totum, Montgomery 

Tunwar, also called Jhanda, Lahoro. 

WachhwiU, Mull'in and Dera Glmzi Khan. 

\ a iiura, Dora Ghazi Khin called Vanwir, 
Multan. 

f Wa f* w ^b Lahore, Montgomery and 
Multan. 


Wili Sari, Lahore: see Dilasari. 

Iaiitaumalui, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

a f amily of Gadhioks, settled at Bhauo in Jhelum. 

MAn c^uff 0 S icl \ C ^ t0be r kn ° Wn as R ^‘P ut and is re- 

cognised as Rdjput Mahton. In ispite of the occurrence of several 

Z jIT™ "L h Z V? 1U the Ma , h . ta “ caste the two castes appear to 
dl8t,nct - The Mahton is now enlisted as a * H.ijpnt MaUtA Sikh.' 

In KapuHhaia tho Mahton tradition is that of the Mfthtons IWja 
had two HOn3 > of whou » one, Riiia .Jagnn having 
__ M n welled with his father came to the Punjab and founded Banga* 

* fh* shrine of the Muhton’s ancestor in Bauga was built of u.ricko from Dhiriongri. 
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in Jullundur and Bajaura in Hoshidrpur, P&nchliat in Kapurthala 
being subsequently founded by five of his descendants, while Mdhia 
his eldest son founded Mdyopati in those parts. Again tradition says 
that two brothers Ratiji and Matiji came from Ajudhia to Jammu 
where the Brahmans invoked their aid against the Muhammadans. 
The latter were defeated in a desperate encounter near Jullundur. 
Matiji was slain but Ratiji founded five villages. 

Similarly from Jammu came Mfdn Motil, who first settled in Jaswdn- 
Kbpti near Chamba, and then in Riijpur near Hoshidrpur, whence he 
founded Narur in Kapurthala, naming it after the elder of his two 
sons Ndr Chand and Zdhir Chand. 

On the other hand Tharkarwdl ^also called Randhirgarh) in 
Hoshidrpur was founded by a Mahton from Jaipur or Jodhpur, and 
thenoo a village of the same name was founded in the Phngwdra tahsil 
of Kapfirtbala.* At one period Mahtons also appear to have been 
settled in the Bit Manaswal plateau in the Hoshidrpur Siwdliks. 

The janeo .—As a rule Mahtons do not appear to wear the janeo, 
but their usages vary in this respect. Thus in Kapurthala it is said 
to be put on at weddings, but taken off afterwards by the initiated 
Sikhs, and only rotained by those who are not strict Sikhs. 

Wedding rites .—At a wedding the sati, who will be described later, 
is propitiated, the bridegroom going to the dddi’s place, if in hi3 
village, tendering her respect and offering a rupeo and piece of cloth 
whioh are given to her parohit. If the sati's place is not in the 
village a chaulc is made and the ceremony observed in the bridegroom’s 
bouse. When the bride ib brought home the ceremony is repeated, 
the bride accompanying tlio bridegroom to the placo with her chadar 
knotted to hie. 


Another curious ceremony is observed at Mahton weddings. It is 
apparently a relic of swayambara marriage. When the bridegroom 
brings home his bride ho walks with a reed, on which are seven discs 
made of ears of corn, on his shoulder. The legend runs that Dhol 
a brother of Rdja Jagdeo, who was a Mahton, was a powerful man and 
used to plant his spear in his brother’s court whenever he came to 
see him. Fearing lest Dhol should oust him from his throne Ja«deo 
asked his wazir’s advice, and the latter counselled him to place seven 
iron plates under the carpet of the court, but Dliol thrust his spear 
through them all and planted it as usual. Jagdeo and his waztr, 
ashamed at the tailure of this device, craved Dlml's forgiveness, and 
bo the seven discs are pierced with a reed to this day. 

Ae regards widow remarriage the customs vary—e. g., in Hosliidrpur 
the widow always marries her husband's brother, elder or younger 
even if he is already married : yet in KapGrthalu it is asserted that 
she can ®wry the elder brother. 


Religion. Originally Hindus, many Mahtons have adopted Sikhism 
in one form or another, and a certain number have accepted IslAm* 
But at least in HoBhidrpur the Hindu Malitams have strong proclivities 
for sati worship, bach got has its own sati or mahdsati, but her 


• The Mali tame of Rardhfrgnrh in Kapurthala are settals of tfio Haiti/as 
Rijput* generally, • 


as are the Mapj 
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name is hardly ever preserved. The Cliauhdn and Tani gots have satis 
in their villages, but those of the Jaswal, Bliatti and Punw&r are at 
Banga in Jullundur. The Manhds however have no sati , bat worship 
Baba Matia, lit. the ancestor ‘ who was buried alive/ instead.* * 
The Saroe too worship B&ba B&la not a sati. 

Every year during the nauratras the place of the sati is visited by 
members of the got, who dig a little earth from the spot and throw it 
away a short distance off. 

Mahtons do not churn milk on the ashtami (8th) or amawas 
(middle) of the month, but use it uncooked or made into curds. The 
ashtami is sacred to Durga and the amawas to ancestors, pitras. The 
first and ten successive days’ milk of a cow or buffalo is termed 
hohli and is not consumed by the man who miiks the animal. Sukr&ls 
will not drink water from wells in Garlishankar because they founded 
that town and were driven out of it by the Ghorew&lia Ilajpufcs. For 
a similar reason the Punw&rs will not drink from wells in Hiliun in 
Jullundur. Chaututn and Jasw&ls will not kill a snake, because 
Gugga, to whom snakes are sacred, was a Chauluin Rdjput. 

The following is a list of the Maliton gots :—• 


Ajulia.t HoshiArpur. 

Akun, Kapurthala: c/. Ikwan, a Mahtam 
got, in Lahore. 

Badhi* Kapurthala. 

Bhadiir, Jullundur and Goshiarpur. 

Bhatti, passim. 

Chandla, Hoshiiirpur. 

Chauhau, HoshiArpur. 

Diingi, Kapurthala. 

Ding, Kapurthala. 

Gadera, Kapurthala. 

Gheda, (Goshiarpur) Jullundur. 

Hans,Kapurthala. 

Jasvyal.X Kapurthala and HoshiArpur. 

Jhandi, Kapurthala: c/. Jandi, a Mahtam 
got in Montgomery. 

Jharial, Jullundur. 

Kachauri, Kapurthala, (also found in Mont¬ 
gomery and Multdn, and called Kapur 
in Lahore. 

Karaudh,§ Jullundur and Goshiarpur. 

Karnawal, or Karnul, Kapurthala. Mont¬ 
gomery (also found in Dera Ghizi Khan). 

Kharbanda,-—wanda, Jullundur and Iloshi* 
Arpur. 

Khore. Kapurthala. 

Khuttan, Hoshiirpur (? Aktan). 


Luni, Kapurthala. 

Mahid, Kapurthala. 

Manbas, Jullundur and Goshiarpur. 

Manj, 11 Kapurthala and Goshiarpur. 

Marhaj, Jullundur. 

Marhatta.^l Hoshiirpur, 

Pajhota, Jullundur. 

Phengi, Kapurthala. 

Pok (Buk, Bok), Kapurthala: also found as a 
Mahtam got in Montgomery. 

PunwAr,** Jullundur and Goshiarpur ; also 
found as a Mahtam got in Dera Ghizi KhAn. 

Saroi, Juliundur and Goshiarpur,.ft also found 
as a Mahtam got in Lahore. 

Sarwari, Kapurthala. 

Sona, Kapurthala. 

Sukral, Jullundur and Goshiarpur. 

Tayaich, Tiach.JJ Jullundur and HoshiArpur. 

Thandal, Goshiarpur. 

Tuni, Hoshiiirpur. 

TunwAr, Iloshiarpur ; also found as a Mahtam 
got and called Jhanda in Lahoro. 

War-. Waf-wal, Kapurthala ; also found as a 
Mahtam got in Lahore, Montgomery and 
Multiin. 

WiLi Sara, Kapurthala ; also found as a Mah¬ 
tam got in Lahore : See Dilusori. 


* This faintly reminds us of the Mahtam burial customs in Dera Ghuzi Khan, 
t See Karaudh, infra. 

jThe Jaswal of BhAm in GoshiArp ur claim immunity from snake bite. 

§ In Goshiarpur the Karaudh of the Ajuha got are described us immigrant# from NAbha. 
II An at of the Mnnj, called Ghaind, holds Thakarwal in the Mahilpur thdna of HoshiAr- 
TheManj in Kapurthala are set oaks of the BairAgis. 

II The Marhattas are immigrants from the Deccan : an al called BhAlnra (' holders by 
force ’) holds Binjon in Goshiarpur which it wrested from a JAt in Aurangzob’fl time. 

* The PunwAr have a sati, OhauhAn, at Banga, in Jullundur. 

ttTho Saroe worsliip a B*ibA Bali, whoso shrine is at Gliukhinra in Jullundur: tliey aL?o 
%i 8at ‘ GarhBhankar. 

ft TiAch yot opco held a group of 13 villages (6dm/f) in Iloshiirpur. 
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As regards tlio Malitons of Hoslii&rpur Mr. A. Kensington wrote : 

• “ Ethnologicallv tlio most interesting of the people are the Malitons, who wore originally 
Rajputs, but have* long since degraded in the social scale owing to their custom of making 
J:arr>ra marriages with widows. Tlioy hold a cluster of important villages in the extreme 
north-west of the Garhshankar tahsil, and from their isol ated social position have a strongly 
marked individuality, which makes them at once the most interesting and the most trouble¬ 
some people to deal with. As farmers they arc unsurpassed ; and, as they have at the 
same time given up the traditions of extravagant living by which their Rajput ancestors 
are still hampered, their villages are now most prosperous. At the same time this very 
prosperity has caused them to increase at an abnormal rate, while their unfortunate in¬ 
ability to live in harmony together has driven them to subdivide their land to an extent 
unknown among other castes. How minute this subdivision is, may be realised from the 
fact that, while 4 per cent, only of the tahsil is in their hands, they own 13 per cent, of the 
holdings.'* 

Practically the whole of the Mahton villages lie in a cluster in the 
north-west of the Garhshankar tahsil and in the adjoining KapuiTliula 
territory. The subdivision of their lands is so minute that sometimes 
there is not room for more than two or three furrows of a plough in 
their long narrow fields. They are small of stature, of quite remark¬ 
able personal ugliness, and very quarrelsome and litigious. They are 
great cultivators of the melon, and when ripe they subsist almost 
entirely upon it, even cooking and eating the seeds. 

Mahyar, a branch of the Niazi Path&ns. 

Maini, a caste of Khatris; a common weed (Trigonclla polyserrata). 

Mair, (l)'The peoplo along the right bank of the Indus in the cantons of 
Bunker, Daher, Pattan, Seo and Kandia of the Indus Kohist&n : so called 
by the Path&ns, but styling themselves Maiyon. Tlio poorest of all the 
KohistAn communities, they speak a dialect of their own and refuse to 
intermarry with any but their own people and those of one or two 
other cantons. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh , p. 12. 

(2) One of the three chief tribes in the Cliakwdl tahsil of Jlielum of 
which with the Kassars and Kahuts they hold the greater part; their 
share being most of its centre with outliers to the west, south-west 
and south : they hold hardly any land elsewhere. Their story used to 
be that they came from the Jammu hills, joined Bdbar’s army, and 
were located by liim in Chakwal; aud so Sir Denzit Ibbetson 
thought: “ They most probably belong to the group of Bdiput or 

^tmi-ftajput tribes, who.hold the hills on either bank of the Jhelum ” 
But now they give the following account 0 f themselves :-Mdir, they 
say, was one of their remote ancestors; they are really Minhas 
Rdjputs (Minhds being a word denoting agricultural pursuits, applied 
to R*jputs who took to agriculture) and that they are Dogrds like the 
jJab&iAjiis of Kashmir.* In proof of their kinship to that family 
they assert that when their misconduct in 1848 led to the con¬ 
fiscation of their jagtrs, they sent a deputation to Gul-Ab Singh to 
a*k hip* to intercede for theta : and that admitting their hereditary 
connection with jus family, he offered to give them villages in his own 
estate, if they wished to sottle there. Their ancestors originally lived 
at a place called Paray&g, o r ParguwAl,+ about 8 miles wegt of Jammu 


* This is confirmed by tlio Rajputs of the country round Jammu, who say that an offshoot 
of the SurajbaJMi RriJputs wan a clan now called Minims, who degraded themselves be¬ 
taking to agriculture and are therefore cut of! from the privileges of Rajputs. 

tPargwAl, ft large nllr gbinUio Akhnur tahsil some 2C miles west of Jammu is one 
of the principal Mmhfo centres in Kashmir. 1 u 
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in the hills and were descended from Pargu Rdjd who gave his name 
to that place. The Dhanni country was then part of the JDogra 
kingdom and was given to their forefather, Bhaginr Dev, as his share 
of the ancestral estates : he went there with his following, some time 
before the advent of Bdbar, to found new colonies. The country was 
then occupied by wandering Gujar graziers, who were ejected by tbo 
Mdirs, but not before their leader Bhagiar Dev had fallen in love with a 
Gujar woman, and through her influence had become a convert to Lsldm. 
(The pedigree table does not bear this out.) With them from Jammu 
came their priests, the Brahmans now called Hadle. 


k 0 fh’st settlement of the Mdirs in the Dlianni was at a spot in 
Gliak Bazid near Chakwdi which was not far from the great lake which 
then covered all the eastern part of tho tahsil, up to the ridgo followed 
by tho Bhon Dhundlikil road. When Bdbar camo he cut through the 
Ghori Gala, by which tho Bunha torrent now escapes through tho hills 
of the Salt Range and drained the country, which the Mdirs proceeded 
to tako up. 


The Mdirs deny that the Chakwdi tahsil ever formed part of tho 
dominions of the Janjuas, except tho Mahdl tract, which was taken by 
one of their chiefs from tho Janjuas: and they assert that, so far from 
ever having been subject to the Janjuas, they themselves once held a 
great part of tho Janjiia territory, as far as the Pind Ddddh Khd,n 
plains. 


The tribe is not divided into clans, though sometimes the descend¬ 
ants of a particular man aro known by his name. In religion they are 
humus, with a small proportion of Shids: as regards places of re¬ 
verence, customs, etc., they have no peculiarity, unless it bo that 
amongst some of the most prominent tribes marriages are performed 
with a show of secrecy at night: but this is sold to be merely in order 
to avoid the exactions of the crowd of Mirasis which at one*time be¬ 
came intolerable. The Ohaudhris of tho village Kot Khildn cannot give 
their daughters m marriage without obtaining the nominal permission 
ot certain Jo Jdts, residents in their village, to whom they also pay 
marriage loos ; this is said to bo a privilege granted to the ancestor of 
these Jdts by a Chaudhn long ogo, for murdering a rival chief. 


lhe Mdirs intermarry with tlio Kassars, and to a loss extent with 
the Kahuts: some of them deny that daughters are given to Kahuts, or 
if ot pure descent, even to Kassars, but there are instances to the 
contrary. Llioy also mtermarry to some extent with Awdns and with 
the Johdrds of Pindi Mieb. lliey do not give daughters in marriage 
to Sayyids, and of course cannot marry Savyid girls themselves, they 
take girls from certain Gondal villages in Shdlipur. Usually, however, 
marriage is within the tribe, In good families the remarriage of 
widows is not permitted ; a generation ago a widow in one of the prin¬ 
cipal families was killed by her father on the suspicion that she contem¬ 
plated remarriage. Amongst ordinary Mdirs, however, widows are 
allowed to remarry; but they are under no obligation to marry their 
deceased husband’s brother; aud generally marry elsewhere. 

The claims of the Mdirs to R&jput descent seem to rest oil a more 
reasonable foundation than is generally tho 'bag ; but as usual no 
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certain conclusion can be arrived at. They trace their descent back 
to a Rattan Dev, son of Bhagiar Dev, through Lav£ and Jaitshi. Lava 
had two sons, Megha and Saghar Khdn. Their pedigree gives about 
22 generations back to Bhagi&r Dev. 

Haibk, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Majawab, see Mujdwar. 

Majbi, Majhabi, fem. -an: see Mazhabi. 

Majheeu, a sept of Kanets descended from Midn Mithu, younger brother 
and wazir of Narindar Chand, 23rd Rdja of ICalilur. 

Majhiana, a Muhammadan JdJ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Shdhpur. 

Majithia, from majith ) the root of the Rubici munjista or madder. 

Majjhail, see Manjhail. 

Majoka, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Majwatha, a clan of the Silhuria or Saleria R&jputs. 

Majzub, see Azad . 

Makhdum (ana), lit. ( a lord, a master, one who is served/ opposod to Ichddim s 
the head of a Muhammadan shrine, generally a descendant of the saint 
‘ who founded it. The Makhdum is hardly the priest of the shrine 
though he presides over its management. Strictly speaking, the title 
should only be applied to the heads of leading shrines, but in recent 
times it has been assumed by the incumbents of many smaller ones as 
well as by the cadets of the families who hold important shrines. Tlio 
Makhduins are all Sayyid or Quraish or claim such descout. 

MakhnIa, a butterman. 

MAKKAL, a tribe found in small numbers throughout the Bahawalpur State. 
Blacksmiths by trade, they say they migrated from Mecca to Sind in 
the 1st century of the Hijra. 

Makol, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Makoma, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Mal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. * 

Mal, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Malah, see Mallah. 

Malak, Malik. A camel-keeper or driver; a term applied in Lahore, where 
all camolmen arc called Baloch, to any carnelman ; (2) a title of Khatng • 
( 3 ) a class oi Muhammadans ; (4) a titlo of tho Ghatwal Jdts who claim 
to b'e deseonded from biroha Rajputs, and to have come from Garh 
Ghazni m the Deccan. Tho Maliks of Khdnpur Kal&n in Hohtak and 
the P&nipftt tahsil still call themselves Siroha Jri,$s. Where Garh Ghazni 
\va8, exactly, they are unable to say. AhuUna, the metroplis was 
founded 22 generations ago, and from it, and some other villages settled 
at tho same time, tho central Maliks have spread. Those, on the east 
border of the talis) 1 have, as a rule, sprung from estates in Pfoiipat, 


Matan — Mali. 

where this clan is well represented also; GAndhrA and Daboda, two 
villages in SAmpla tahsil, were founded from AhulAna, and from 
GAndhrA AtAi; Karor was founded from Ganwri and from Karor, 
Kahrawar. It is curious to note how emigrations of the same clan, 
though coming from two separate estates, settled close together in a 
now talisil. 

Malan, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Malana, an Ardii.i clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

v 

Malana, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Mult An. 

Malanhans, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Malang, a non-descript sect said to be the followers of one Jaman Jatfci, 
who in turn was a follower of Zinda Shdh MadAr, so that the Malangs 
are commonly looked on as a braucli of the MadAris. Hut tho term is 
generally applied in a more general way to any unattached religious 
beggar, who drinks bhang or smokes charas in excess, wears nothing 
but a loin cloth, and keeps fire always near him. The Malangs ai o 
said to wear their hair very long, or matted and tied mto a knot 
behind. Tho shrine of Jliangi ShAti, Klidkl, in tho Pasrur tahsil of 
SiAlkot is frequented by Malangs. They are both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madans by religion. 

Maliiah, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

MALHi, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See also under Mallhi. 

Malhotba, Marhotra, a section of the Khatris. 

Mali, fern. -an. Tho term MAli, the m&ldkara or ( maker of garlands 7 of the 
PurAnas, is applied to a largo class of petty cultivators and gardeners. 
Strictly speaking, the term is confined to the Hindus, a Muhammadan 
gardener being known as Kunjra, in the south-eastern Districts, or, moro 
commonly, as ArAfn,* or BAghbAn, the latter a pure Persian word, mean- 
ing gardener, which is mainly used in tho western Districts. MaliAr 
is the equivalent of Anim in the western Districts. Several derivations 
of the word MAli are given, t but there can be no doubt that it is the 
Sanskr, mdlakar * one who makes maids or garlands. 7 In Baahahr tho 
mdli is a temple servant, corresponding to the dewa of the other Simla 
Hill States, but it can only bo conjectured that his name is derived 
from maZd, a chaplet or garland. Primitive sacerdotalism, in its en¬ 
deavours to explain the origins of different callings, makes tho Mdli un 
agnate of the KumliAr, for, according to the Baran Babek Chanderka , 
the MAlis like tho superior castes derive their origin from Brahma the 
first deity of the Hindu Triad. They trace their descent from one 
MAlAkAr, son of Vishwakanna and grandson of Brahma. Vishwakarma 
married one Parbhauti, daughter of a gop named Man Math, and had 
by her six sons~(l) MAlAkAr, (2) KarankAr, (3) SankokAr, (4) Kubanduk, 


• Folk-etymology derives Alim from rai, mustard/ because llio Muhammadan comcxlfl 
were like a grain of mustard in a heap of ^Hindus) corn, 
t in Gurgaon mat is said to mean a crop of vegetables/ 
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(5) Kumbhkar, and (6) Kanskar. Tho descendants of the M&ldkdr 
undertook the profession of gardening and flower-growing *' 

The Hindu Mails havo numerous groups, of which the following are 


described:— 

1. Phul. 

2 . Goha or Napa*bansi. 

3 . Saini. 

4. Kachhi. 


5. Machhi. 

6. Dhankata or Jadaun. 

7. Tanboli.’ 

8 . Kamboh. 


The Jfnd account divides the Hindu Mdlis into two main groups, 
each of which has several khcmpe or sub-groups, which are not now 
endogamous.t thus :— 

I i. 


Group I, vjjal bar an kc Mali, or superior,^ ^ 
which eschews the use of flesh. 5 

6 . 
L7. 

i 


Group II, niche baran he, inferior or 
flesh-eating, immigrants from the 
eastward. 


VMlt 
Mahar.J 
3. Gola.J 

Bhagirathi.§ 

Suraj-bansi.|! 

Saine or Senf.fl 1 Not found 

Bbaipe, found in Karndl.) Jfnd. 
Kachhwai. 

Sikaa Kanchhl. 

3. Kachhf. 

4. Machlri. 


m 


This latter group practises karewa , and avoids four gots in marriage. 

The Phul M&lis dispute the Gola group's superiority within the caste. 
The,y avoid eating meat, and advance as a proof that they used not to 
practise widow marriage the fact that their women's noses are bored. 
In Hissdr they are said to be divided into two sub-castes—(i) the Dheria 
who used to ply carts (from dhurd , axle), and ( ii) thoGaupa, who used 
to make gur. Each of these sub-castes avoids three gots in marriage, 
eats flesh and practises kareua . 

The Golas dispute the superiority claimed by tho Phul Mdlfs, and 
have certain distinctive customs ; e. g their women wear no nose- 
ring, and the widow of a younger brother cannot contract marriage 
with his elder. Four gots are avoided in marriage, but it is not clear 
whether the group is endogamous or not, since one acconnt asserts that 
tho Phul and Gola are in reality one and the same group. Another 
account gives the gots of the GoIh as the s^me as t-liose of the Phul, in 
Rohtak.** Again the Golas are said to bo descended from a Tur Rdjput 
who took a MAI an to wife, and his children by her were named golas . 


* From tho Brahma Vaivarta Parana it appears that Vishwakarmn, tho architect of tho 
gods, incarnated himself on earth in a Brahman's house and that Ghritachi. a celestial nymph, 
born on account of a curse uttered by Vishwakarmi, in the house of Madau, a » /op in 
Pray&g- Ghritachi in the form of a gop girl was engaged in austerities on tho bank of 
Gang^ wa8 i t 'tere met by Vishwakarm& in the form of Brahma. They foil in lovo and 
to them were born nine children. The eldest was named Malakir, and to him the Malis 
trace their origin. As to their gots their names are derived from thoso of each class of 
Malis- F° u , r 8 i c k arQ avoided in marriage, 

t Thus Phul and MaJiar intermarry in D&dri tahsil, Ph61 and Gola in Jfnd tahsil, and 


t APP iirent ty tli eMahar Maud highest, next to them the Plitil, and after them the Gola. 

+ /Lini/n _ i ii i 


so on. 

Somo fia ** 3 derive MMmr from wwi-"" poilon?" 

6 From the Bnagiratbi, a tributary of the Ganges. In Karnal they appear to be also 
called Bbagimi, aQ(l f °rm a aub-caate. 

|| Because they served Puraj-bansi inputs. * 

r prom 6 ain, * a village in Brij,* id Karnal the Si£ni (sic) group is said to be also 
called Bbaini or Bbagiralhi. 

** In Hissir it is augf jstad that Gola = Gw£la, because this group reared cattle. 
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Mali groups. 


As descendants of Ndpd the Golas are often termed Napd-bansi. 

The Golas are found in Hari&na, Hissdr and Rohtab, in tlio Punjab 
and to the south of those Districts beyond its borders. Th^y are also 
found in Sir mu r, where they are said to be descendants of the gold or 
slavo of Rdjd Sugar, a Kshattriya. 

In the eastern tracts of Jmd a territorial group, the Bdgri, is found. 
It comprises only three gots —Gh&rdnia, Gliarno, and Kainthll Kapur. 

The Kdchhis fonn au occupational group of the Mdlfs, so called be¬ 
cause they used to sell vegetables in the kachheri or chhihra, a kind of 
basket. They were also vendors of boiled water-nuts ( singhdfa) . They 
eat flesh and their women wear the nose-ring. Two gots only are 
avoided in marriage. 

The Mdchlus, in Gurgdon and Hissdr, live by fishing. In Ludhidna 
the Maclihis and Kachhis sell pattals and Annas for Hindu weddings. 

In Kdngfa the Mdlis have four gots —Chauhdn, Karol, Pdthuk—of 
tho Konsal gotra ,—and Sindliuwdl, which all intermarry. 

The following song, sung by Hindu women at weddings, assumes an 
origin of some antiquity for tho Mdlis :— 

Dilli shalir se nikli, 

Bdgdn do bicli de, 

Rdjd , Ram Chandr hi Malane, 

Bag an de bich bicli a eke. 

Kali kali chug lac , 

Raja Ram Chandr ki Malane , 
halt kali chug Ideke 
Saliira gund Id, 

Rdjd Ram Chandr hi Malane . 

c Coming from Delhi city, 

Passing thro’ the gardens 
O Mdlan of Rdm Chandr I 
Picking buds off the flowers, 

Make a garland and bring it. 5 

But the earliest mention of tho MdttHrs appears to bo in Manfi * 
Dunng the Hindu period they used to bring garlands at tho Swambar 

y«ga. 


The cults of the Hindu Mdlis. 

The cults of the Hindu MAlis, as a body, are not very distinotive.t 
foGiirgaon they chiefly affect the goddess and Bliairon, while some 

offer halva to Slnamii on the 12tli midi of each month In His-ar 
Hanumiin is worshipped as well as Bhair.m. In KAngra the devi of the 
M&lis is called Bajusri, and they offer wreaths to hor 


In Jind the MAH is often ft bhagat or votary of Gaga, keeps an iron 
chain on his shoulders at Gnga’s festivals, and receives offerings uiado 
to that hero. And in that State the (lower group or flosli-euting ?) 

* Alarm Smriti t Oh. VII, pp. 40-7. 

t In Gurgaon the Maljfl nre often employed in Satdogi Vw. 




Muhammadan Mdlii. 


Mdlis adopt Brahmans or Bairagis as their gurus, receiving in return 
beads ( kanthis ) or the janeo at their hands. Certain groups too affect 
particular divinities. Thus the Mdhars affect Devi, and Hanumdn, 
son of Anjani, one of Rdm Chandra’s messengers. The Phuls affect 
Shdmji (Sri Krishna). In Sangrur some of the Mdlis are Sikhs of 
Guru Govind. 

Myths have clustered round the Mdli caste. "When Rdm Chandra 
wedded Rdjd Janak’s daughter the following quatrain was sung:— 

Ghar ghar mangal, ghar ghar shad ». 

Ghar ghar har jas gawane, 

Gund liydi Mdlan phulon ha silira , 

Rdm Lachhman gal pawdne. , 

t j n ever y house are festivities and rejoicings in every house are. 
How good of the Mdli’s wife to bring garlands of flowers to put 
on the necks of Rdm and Laohhman.’ 

So too Kubjd* or Kabiri, Mdlan, used to offer garlands of flowers to 
Krishna and liis queens. 

The saints of the Muhammadan Mdlis. 

Mahbub was a famous saint of Baghddd, and he had a favourite Ardin 
disciple named Mahmud, to whom he assigned gardening as a vocation. 
Accordingly when about to plant a sapling or to make a disciple the 
Mdlis distribute sweets in his name, and-when in any difficulty they 
repeat his name. Before planting a new garden they also say 

Bismilldh-ir-llahmin-ir-Rahim, 

Bdgh lagdya Panj-tan, mali hhae Rasul, 

Chare yar, chare chaman, 

Tlazral Imam Hasan wa Husain do phul, 

Ba-haqq-i-Ld Ildha il-Alldh-u-Muhammai ur-Rasul-Alldh. 

‘ In the name of God the most merciful. 

The Panj-tan have planted a garden, of which the Prophet became 
the gardener, 

The four companions were as many gardens, 

Hazrat Imilm Hasan and Husain were two flowers. 

In truth there is none worthy of worship save God, and Muhammad 
is his Prophet.’ 

The Mdlis also revere Khwdja Khizr, the Melchisedoc of the Old 
Testament. 

Caste Administration. 

The Mdlis in the south-east of the Punjab have a well-organised 
system of panchdyats, with hereditary chaudliris. In Delhi the 
chaudhri is called bddshali, and the thaudhris from Gohdna, Maham, 
Kharkhauda, Bahddurgarh and Jhajjar join his panchdyat. t In Karndl 
the chauntras are at Panipat and Karndl itself. In Jlnd the chaudhri 
re presents the village at the chauntra (Munak in Patidla) where the 
chaudliris assemble to decide disputes. In the western Districts the 
eystem docs not exist. 

* 8bo ifl mentioned in the Mah&lMrata. 

■j- m Jhajjar eight chrudhris are said to bo subordinate to a chauntfa. 
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Plie panchayats have decided many points of customary law, e,g. y 
when a M&li widow declined to marry lier husband's younger 
brother, in defiance of caste custom, it was decided that if she 
ciid not do so, she must live in the family and earn her own living 
y abour, or else be excommunicated. In Kharkliauda the panchayat 
las decided that the caste of Malis shall not supply water to 
people under penalty of a fine. A Mdli who repudiated his first 
wite and married another was mulcted in a penalty of Rs. 27 and 
compelled to maintain his first wife. Mali women used to wear the 
nose-ring, but once a widow resolved to burn herself on her husband's 
pyio, and before doing so she took off all her ornaments except 
her nose-ring, declaring that any wife like her would remain for 
over a wife, since she had taken with her the nose-ring, the token 
of her sohag , and that if any wife of the tribe would love her husband 
like her she must wear no nose-ring. Since then the custom of 
wearing the nose-ring has become extinct. About 60 years ago a 
M&li of Delhi attempted to rovivo the custom and ho had a nose-ring 
worth Rs. 70 made, with rings of les3 value worth Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 c 
He gave the most valuable ring to his wife by karewa, but the pan- 
chdyat decided that as karewa was permissible there was no need for 
wives to wear nose-rings. So the ring was given to a barber's wife. 


Occupation . 

By occupation the Mdli or Ar&in, whether Hindu or Muhammadan 
whatever his name or creed may be, is essentially a petty cultivator 
sometimes rising to the status of a J&t, as do the Saiuis in Hoshi&r- 
pur, sometimes sinking to the lower occupations of selling flowers 
vegetables, and leaf-platters, or even to drawing water. At Hindu 
weddings, the Hindu M&li’s function is to supply the garland and 
chaplet (sihra) of flowors worn on the forehead under the mawr or 

crown by the bridegroom. The feo paid for this is Re. 1-4. The Mfili 
women often do the same work as the men. 

In Mdler Kotla the Muhammadan Ardfns are termed Bdghban, and 
wdled^dchhf ° yed a9 s ’ irdon0r3 ' others as cultivators: the latter are 


In Jind the Rdins or Bdghb^ns claim descent fromRai Jdi, grandson 
of Ldwd, founder of Lahore, and say they were converted to fsidm in 
the 12th century A. D In Sangrfir tahsil the Ardfns claim descent 
from Jassa, brother of Shaikh* and Sinhdn, sons of Sadhari, a Rdjp.it 
of Delhi. Jassa embraced Islam and his descendants are oalled R&in or 
M&har. 

The Kuivjrds are sabzi-farosh or green-grocers, and are divided into 
several sub-castes of which two, the Karal and Chauhdn, aro found in 
Jfnd. The Kara! claim descent from Sdrsub Brahmans and ut their 
weddings they still observe tlio phsru, light a fire and put on thoyeuco 
before the Muhammadan nikdh is celebrated. The Chauhdn of course 
claim Rdjput origin. 

In Hissdr the Samis are said to be an offshoot of the Gola sub-caste, 
but in Karndl they form a separate sub-casfo, 

(1) an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur; [1) see undor Mdli, 
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Mauarv, a sept of Kanots, descended from the third son of Rdjd Amar 
a.it o a i ur (Bilaspur), who sank from lldjput status by marrying 
a peasant br.de Another account makes them descendants of a son of 
legh Ghand, 3rd son of ltaja Kdhn Chand of Kahlur. The sept is 
found mainly in Hindur (Ndlagarh) but also in Kahlur. , 

Malik-Din, a section of the Afridis numerous in lower Miranzai, in Kohdt, 
m colonies brought down by retired officers of that tribe from the hills! 


Mauki, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammad- 
ans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as “ very rare in India, and generally 
supposed to be almost confined to Barbary and the adiacenb tracts 
in North Africa. The figures in our returns can be looked on as 
no sort of guide, but from the appearance of the term ‘ Maliki Bdlmikf ’ 
in conjunction it seems probable that the sect may have some attraction 
for the lower class of Mussalmdn. This school was founded by 
Malik-ibn-Anas (A. D. 716-795), and it is remarkable for its strict 
adherence to the letter of the traditions and its complete supersession 
of private judgment.” 

Malikshahi, see under Utmanzai. 


Malka, (1) a Kharral clan; (2) a Muhammadan Jd$ clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. ° 

Maikiab, a section of the Tarins, settled in the Haripur plain of Ilazdra. 
They claim to be descendants of Malik Ydr, a brothor of Tor and 
Spin, but the Tor Tarins say they belong to a subsidiary branch. 

Malkotia, a sept of Rdjputs, of the 2nd grade of the Jaikdria : found in 
Hosliiurpur. 


Mallah —The Malldh is the boatman of the Punjab, and is naturally found 
m largest numbers m those Districts which include the greatest lene li 
of navigablo nvor. On the Indus he is often recarded bv himLlf j 
others as a Jd Vl and in Amritsar where all boatman aro cabled SiS, 
the Malldh are said to have been originally Jdts T.. ti,;! Jv * mcuiatia, 
have several clans,* own 12 villaJe<T ir, \ . District they 

nets and baskets and are all Muhammadans malco 

leas almost invariably a Jliimvar bTl. o he w doubt- 

Musnlmfa by religion, but in Si™ moSt of the MolKhsmi ThT’s'fl * 
are by caste Juabbi,. He generally cm, 1 | 1 ;, WIU . 011 . 0 ^«tloj 

boat management some other of Hi ‘ r WI 1 118 special work of 
such as fishing or ^owiig Iter ? CC “P atio “ 8 of caste. 

In Karndl the Malldh clair/fco be “ “ 0t * Vll ] ag ° menial * 

do not i In Pn,. lim ] a PP aren % 

called Dhinwar and is found on the J „ mi1 ?? th ® Mal,tlh liJ al «o 
i8 also addicted to potty crime nr •» i G T? lly a boatman 

expeditions. Under H o !] l ! g ° \ °, n , thlQvin ? 

rpAv„+nr Dren pk,, Malldh may be included the Mohdna 

i« sn.it! to bo the Bohemian of Sind), w 
in the run]ab bo ia at least as much a boatman a. a BohermS ’&» 

wota .a faanaknt mo,,,, an 0!rt „ lry or oonflnonoo of Store. In 

■ fn KaptirttiaUtbofoLlotnnK nra oai.1 to bo ,<•[ of Iho MallOhsKaliori~AnIi r i Pl,v« 
rite, Pardatlu, Kothpal, Jmd, Ajri, Thilbal and Gantal, ’ nUrl > El ' Ve ' 

meanS 8impy ' 8Wlmmur ' 01 ‘ferryman.’ Tbo same root appears in Tarn 
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Mallhi — Malod. 63 

Bahawalpur tlio Jhabelb, Mohanas, and Mallahb are said to form one 
tribe, the mohanat or fishermen and the malldlis or boatmen forming 
occupational groups within the tribe, while the Jliabels are agriculturists, 
owning a certain amount of land. The Moli&nas claim to be “ Maliesar ” 

Rajputs and have 9 septs :— 

Iclihchho, of whom some arc agriculturists, and others boatmen. 

Manchhari, who are boatmen and fishermen. 

Balhar£. 

Nihayj'k. 

Khauru. 

H£r. 

Hussro. 

Kat-Bal, some of whom pretend to bo Daudpotras and Sirro. 

The Dren and T&ru aro only found in the hills, where they carry 
travellers across the rapid mountain streams on inflated hides. Tlio 
former are said to be Musalm&n and the latter Hindu. 

The term dren is derived from a word meaning an inflated skin, 
buffalo hide, upon which the transit is made. In the Hill States Dary&i 
is also used for Dren. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that 
the Jliinwar and Mdclibi follow their avocations on land and the Mallah 
and Mohdna on water, all belonging to the same caste, but sometimes 
the Dren are said to be really Chamdrs and of the same status as the 
Sarera. 


Mallhi. a Jat tribe, found in Sialkot nnd Jind. In the latter State it 
has Didir Singh for its sidh like the Kaler. In Sifilkot the Mallhi 
claim Saroha Rdjput descent and say their eponym migrated into the 
Punjab with his seven sons as herdsmen. These seven sons founded as 
many muhins. they led a pastoral life for three generations and then 
Milambar, 4th in descent from Mallhi, founded Achrak near Kasur * 
I heir customs are those of the Gor&yas, and they have as their 
brahmans the Hanotras, ns mirdsis the Ku chars, and as hais the 
Kuspains. In succession the rule of chundavand, 'per tlirpes, is said to 
be followed. There are also strong colonies in Amritsar and Guirdnwdld. 
Jn the latter District, Nnran^r, son of Varsi, settled in Eum&y fin’s time 
and his son Kdm married.a Wirk maiden receiving her land in dower. 
1 he custom of patjvand also obtains in this District, and adoption 
within the clan is common. 

Mallane, an Arfiin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mali!, a clan (agricultural) fopud in Amritsar, and also in Liulhmmi. 
Its ancestor Tilak Rdi has a marl at I 'abbian in the daemon tahsil of 
the latter District, and there is held an annual fair, at which offerings 
are given to Brahmans and their chdas, on the Amawas of Chet. At- 
weddings the pair worship at the man. I u Sifilkot the Malli aro said 
to have seven muhins, but they may be confused with the Mallhi. 

Malod, a Gujar clan (agricultural) fouud in Amritsar. 


* The Sialkot pamphlet of 1863 pays the Malli aro 8oma-Vunsi chiming descent 
from Rija Suroa, King of Dellu. One ** Mulleh " a doircndant enme from Delhi, who with 
his son led a pastoral lifo for 3 generations, aftor which they sot tied at Nehra m*nr Knsfir 

whence aome emigrated hero. They have seven movii and inUrmarn with Ctofaia and 
Varaich, 
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idaiwai—Man. 

Malwai, fern. -ain, -ain, an inhabitant of the Mdlwa, south of the Sutlej, as 
opposed to Majjhail. 

Mamand, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mamab, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Mamabha, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mamazai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mambab, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mamdana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mameba, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mamba, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mamba, a Muhammadan JdJ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mamrai, a Jd£ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mamunkhel, an agricultural clan found in Shdbpur. 

Man, a widespread Jd£ tribe which is usually said to bo asli or original 
Jat, like the Bhular and Her. But they also claim Rajput descent. 

Thus the Mdn, Dulldl and Deswal Jd^s all claim descent from Dhanna 
Rao of Silantha in Rolitak by a Badgujar Rdjput wife and so these 
three tribes are said not to intermarry,* but the Mdn also claim descent 
from a Punwdr Rdjput of Garb Gajni who settled in Pa^idla in the time 
of the famous Bani Pdl of Bhat-inda, and yet a third tradition makes 
them descendants of Bani Pal himself.t Rajd Binepdl, as they call 
him, was the last ruler of Ghazni and he led an expedition into India, 
founded Bhatinda, driving out the Bhatfis, and became the progenitor 
of the Mdn and other tribes. One famous Mdn was Bhundar c Khdn 9 
and his son Mirza Khdn obtained that title from one of the emperors 
who also gave another Man tho title of Sbdh. His descendants form 
the Mdnshdhia muhin of the Mdns. Sindhu, they also say, was one of 
tho 12 sons of Mdn. 

The Mdn hold a Idrah or group of 12 villages jn Hoshidrpur. In 
Sidlkot, it is said, the Deo will not intermarry with the Mdn as tradition 
says their ancestor forbade them to have any dealings with them. 

It is said that T^kur Rajputs of the Mdn tribe are still to bo found 
in Jaipur. Several of the leading Sikh families belong to this tribe, and 
their history will be found in Sir Lepel Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. That 
■writer states that there is “ a popular tradition in the Punjab which 
makes all of the Mdn tribe brave and true.” The home of the Mdn is in 
the northern Mdlwa, to the oast of that of the Bhular ; but they are 
found in every District and State of the Punjab east of Lahore, especi¬ 
ally in the northern Districts and along the Sutlej. And from the fact 
that the Mdn of Jullundur and of Karnal also trace their origin to tho 
neighbourhood of Bhajinda, it would appear probable that there was 
the original home of the tribe. In Jfrnl they have a ja\hera } Bdba 
Bola, at Ghdo, and to him offerings are made at weddings and on the 
Diw^li- 

* Another tradition makes their ancestor a R£thor Rajput and adds the Sewag to his 

descendants. 

+ This would give the Min the samo Ic&jput ancestry as the Vary A. Bani Pi\ had 4 
sons, Fargd, Bandar, Kuali and Maur of whom the first settled in Nibha, 
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Manchhari, a fisherman (if.) : said to be a sept of the Jhabels or Mohanas, 
bnt see Manchhera. 

Manchurra. —-As the name denotes, a tribe of fishermen. Apparently 
confiued to the Indus near Bhakkar, they are orthodox Sunni Muham¬ 
madans with a few distinctive customs. Thus they avoid weddings in 
Katak—as well as during the Muharram. Dower is fixed by custom 
. at not less than 100 copper coins and a gold mohar . Sometimes when 
a bride reaches her father-in-law’s house for the first time she sits on 
the threshold and exacts 2 or 3 rupees before she will enter it. A 
bride returns to hor parents’ homo after a week, staying there a week, 
and returning to her husband's on tho 8th day, with a quantity of 
parched grain for distribution among her relations-in-law. On a death 
the corpse is washed and a coffin made by a mullah. If tho membors 
of tho brotherhood be present they each place a shroud 8.J cubits long 
on I he corpse, which is then laid on a chdrpdi and carried to $ho 
graveyard. 

Mand, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multiin : also in Jind 
in which State they offor at weddings 1J vian of sweet porridge with 
halved to and light a lamp on the samddh of their sidli , who appears to 
bo thoir jat. her a. 

Handahar, a tribe of Riijputs, holding a compact block in Kaithal, with a 
cliaudhriat at Siwau, and almost confined to the Nardak of Karndl, 
Ambdla and the neighbouring portion of Pa^idla. They are said to 
have come from Ajudhia to Jind driving the Ckandel and Barah Rdjputs 
who occupied the tract into the Siw&liks and across the Ghaggar 
respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kahlyat in Pafiala, 
with minor centres at Safi don in Jind and Asandh in Karndl. 
They lie more or less between the Tunwar and Chauh&n of the 
tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the 
Chauhln into the Jumna riverain of Karmil, with Gharaiinda as 
a local centre. They wore settled in these parts before the advent 
of the Chaululn, and were chastised at Saiuana, now in Patiala, 
by Firoz Shah who carried off their Rands to Dolhi, and made 
many of them Musalmans. The Safidon branch obtained the villages 
now held by them in the Nardak in comparatively late times by 
intermarriage with the Chauh&ns. And though they expelled tho 
Channel Rdjputs from Kohand and Gharaunda when they first came 
into those parts of Karmil, yet the Chandels reconquered thorn, and the 
final occupation by the Mandh&rs coming direct from Kahlyat, now m 
Patidla, is possibly of comparatively 1 recent date. Tho Mandahdr, 
Kandahdr, Bargujar, Sankarwiil, and Pauihdr Rajputs arc said t<> bo 
descended from Luiwa, a son of Ram Chandra, and therefore to be 
Solar Riijpuls j and in Karndl at least they do not intermarry. A fovv 
Mandahdr are found east of the Jumna in SaMranpur, but the tribe 
appears to be very local. 

Manual, Maiihal, a tribo which originally came from ydmdna in l^r/uila 
and is now found in Karndl. It acquired thp name of Ma\*ial, MtovhaP 

* VfynyArd’* Ambila Sett. JUp., p. M&fhi i© a tomb or slain©. a l p0 
MtfAl. 
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or Mandhal from its ancestor wlio was found newly born by his dead 
mother’s side. The Karndl Gazetteer says :— 

wll^^Sw&^f^^ e fv lled ^ rhal3 - are said to bo a family of Hula 
J «ts or J a^«ho have been cowerted to Islam. T hey generally call themselves Pat hans, 
ajod they affect the Pa than affix of Kh$n to their names. They also sometimes assert that 

daughters toXm, bSW^c&sTance^Sfa lfp£ 


Hannan, an Ardm clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. • 

Mandanr, Mandar, (1) the branch of the Yosdpzai Pathdns which holds the 
Peshawar plain north of the Kdbul river, called British Yusufzai, the 
Chamla valley on the Peshdwar border, and part of the Hnripuv'tract 
in Hazara: (2) a Dcgar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manpi, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 
Manual, an iubabitant of Mandf State or its capital: see also Mian. 


Mandu Khel, one of tho oldest branches of the Pathans, but never very 
numerous, and descended from Mandu, son of Ismdil alias Ghorghasht. 
They have hardly migrated from their original seat in the upper or 
north-eastern part of tho Zliob valley, near tho junction of that river 
with the Gonial. Quiet and inolfenBive they are dovoted to agriculture, 
growing rice and other grains: but some follow a pastoral life. They 
have their kinsmen, the Mtisd Khel Pannis and Kdkars on their south and 
west, the Wazirs on their north and thoHarpail Shorannis on their east. 

Manptb, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in A-mritsar. 


Manes, a tribe, mainly Muhammadan, of Jd$ status, found chiefly along the 
Dog stream in Montgomery. Some are Hindus or Sikhs. They claim 
to bo Rdjputs, descendants of Mimes, grandson of Salvdlian Udja of 
Sidlkot,, but their legends involve a war betweep him and the Moslems 
of Mocca ! They appear to be racially connected with the Bhattis and 
WatAus. They grow most of the rice raised in tlio Gugera tahsil. 

Mang, Mang, a J&tclan (agricultural) found in Multdu and Amritsar. 

Manga I, a Muhammadan Ja( clan (agricultural) found in Montgomory. 

Manual, (1) a Patfidn tribe, expolled from Bannu by tho Bannuchi 
Apparently now called Mangali; (2) Also a Kanet sept. 

Manual Kuel, a Pa(hdn tribe of Upper Bangash (Kurram), said by Ravorty 
to bo distinct from tho Mangali. J 

jtANOAU, a branch of tho Karldm l'a(hans. It is divided into three tribes 
Mnghal, Jadrdn and Babddurzai, all found iu Kurram along tho 
borders of Khost on the north, west and south. It also includes 
a clan called the Mangal Khel. Towards the close of tho !3t.h centurv 
or perhaps oO years earhor, the Mangal and the Uanbi, an affiliatJ 

tribe of oayyid origin, left their seats in Birmil, crossed the Snlainuins 
into Bannu and settled in the Kurram and Gambila valleys. About a 
contury later the Bannficbi drove kith tribes back into tho mountains of 
JCohilt and lvurram whero they still dwell, 

Mangan, a Muhammadan Ja^ clan (agricultoral) found in Montgomery an 
MuHdn. 

Mah«ab ; an old trib* of the Jhang B&r. 



Manqat, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and also found in 
Ludhiana and the adjoining portion of Patidla. 

Mangath, a tribe of Jd^s. 

Manger a, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mangiana, an agricultural clan found in Slidlipur. 

Mangla, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Manetas, a tribe of Rdjputs, found in large numbers throughout the 
country below the Jammu border, i.e. in Rawalpindi, Jlielum, Sidlkofc, 
Gurddspur, etc. They claim Solar origin by direct descent from Rdm 
Chandar, whose descendant Ukalgliar (Akdlghar) took up his abode in 
the Dodl) (Sialkot). LTis son Jamu.Ldchan became famous, defeated 
Chandar Hans, Rdjit of tho Madra Des, and built the modern city 
of Jammu. The present ruling family of Kashmir are his lineal 
descendants and owe their family name of Januvdl to him. One of 
this royal race, named Malan Hans took to the plough and lost- status, 
so that his descendants have been disparagingly termed Manilas ever 
since.* Traditions as to tho migrations of the Manhiis vary. They 
say their ancestor came from Ajndhia, but some aver that they settled 
in Sidlkot before they conquered Jammu, while others say they went 
first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot and then to Jammu. All seem agreed 
that tlioy moved into Jammu from tho plains. It is probably safost to, 
regard the Jamwd.1 as tho territorial title of tho ruling family or clan 
of the Manilas tribe, rather than to hold * Jamw&r te have been the 
old name of the whole tribo, but now conGned to tho royal branch who 
do not engage in agriculturo and so look down upon their cultivating 
brethren the Manhds. They give daughters to the Salahria, but are 
said not to obtain brides in return. They intermarry, apparently ou 
equal terms, with the € Chumbar (Chambidl), ‘Goolavia’ (?Goloria), 

‘ Cbaruk, Bagul and Bugwal * R&jputs. They are said to call their eldest 
son Rajd, and the younger ones Mi&n, but this probably only applies to 
the ruljug, or at most, principal families. Chunduvand is said to bo 
the universal rule of inheritance. 

Like tho Baju and Salaliria*R6jputs the Manilas of tahails Sialkot and 
Zafarwdl have a curious and apparently unique custom of legitimiz¬ 
ation. If a man leave a natural sou by a woman whom he might have 
married, he succeeds equally with the legitimate sons, provided the 
deceased’s brother marries her, in which event she is called a dhudl 
(Panjcibi udhdl). But if he do not marry her she is called a bolhal (the 
term for a widow who has remarried) and her son a chhatrora , and he 
then is only entitled to 5 per cent, of his father’s land and 5 marlas for 
a building site.t 

Houses of burnt brick are avoided.}. The Manhds are for the most 
part Hindus, at least in the cis-Jhelum tract. They pour water on a 
goat’s head at muhhlawa, and consider that his shaking his head in 
consequence is pleasing to their ancestors. Some of the Manhiis 

* The Mahton claim a very similar origin. The Maira claim to bo an offshoot of the 
Manhds. 

t History of 8i6lleot t p. 73. Gome villages say that the bothal only succeeds in awe of 
marriage. The woman however would hardly succeed in the present# of her ion. the 
chfiatruf'Q, a term equivalent to the sntror* or tartoru o! the blinla Hills. 

$ For the origin of this tabu see under Bijput, infra. 
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Manidr — Manj. 


in Mahilpur* are Muhammadan. They took to weaving and were 
thenceforth styled Shaikhs, but the R;ijputs still visit thorn and address 
them as bhai but do not intermarry with them. There are a few 
Manlius villages in Una tahsil, Eoshidrpur, where they give their 
Brahminical gotm as Bharadwdj, and adopt that name' in’ religious 
rites. Their Brahmans are Sarsuts of the Khajur Dogra group, They 
have to provide dower (dihej) for daughters given iii mannas to higher 
septs of Rdjputs, but per contra receive dowers with brides”taken from 
lower grades. Manhds are also found as a Rdjput (agricultural) tribe 
in Montgomery, where they are Hindus, aud in Shdhpur, 


ManiIb, Montar, an occupational term. The Mauiar of the eastern Districts 
is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, generally hawking 
them about the villages, as opposed to the Chungar or bangle-inaker 
pure and simple. But throughout the rest of the Punjab manidr is any 
pedlar, manidri Icchhna beiDg the common term for the occupation of 
carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus wo have Bisati, Khoja, 
Parhelia, Banjdra, and Manidr, all used in different parts and some of 
them in the same part of the Province, for a pedlar; and the result is 
that the figures have probably been mixed up in our Census returns. 


Manj. 1'—Tho most widely distributed of all the sub-montane Rdjputs. They 
hold the south-wostern portion of Jullundur and the north-w, stern 
portion of Ludhidna, and are to bo found in all the adjoining Districts 
and States. Some 9,000 Manj Alfial also appear in Rdwalpindi, but 
whether they are of the same stock as tho Manj of Ludhidna and 
Jullundur is more than doubtful. The Manj say that they are Bhatt.i 
Rdjputs, descended from RdjaSalvdhan, father of Rdjd Rasdld of Sidlkof. 
Some 600 years ago Shaikh Chdchu and Shaikh ICilchi, two Main 
Rdjputs, are said toliave settled at Hatur in the south-west of Ludhidna, 
whence their descendants spread into the neighbouring country • and 
the Jnllundnr traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the time of 
Ald-nd-din Khilji As, however they state that Shaikh Chdchu was 
converted by Maldidum Sli6h Jalidman of Ucb, who died in J388 A D 
it, would appear that if the tradition has any foundation, Ald-ud-din 
SHy }1 d must be meant. After the dissolution of tho Delhi empire tho 

south a u d T Ra,k0t ru \ od , over a vej 7 extensive territory 

Ron t qLS? >S C] ’ " dispossessed of ifc b y «« Ahluwdlia Sikhs and 
• au ? eVen - , ear ! e , r fchan this tl,G M{ inj Nawdbs of Kot Isa 
5 the ZSXrff C0Ilslderable importance under the emperors. North 
thev hefd a 1? M f a - ] , neV c er succt ‘ od ed in establishing a principality; but 
°l f" ntl 7 in south-west of the Jullundur 
ti, 1 m , Nakodar > a « d Malsidn, aud held much of it in 
3 tho Kniff ,' M oghals but were dispossessed by Tdra Singh Cheka 
l.Wsnf 3 ^nwdha Siklis. The Manj in Ndbka claim to be de- 

SC dev Aiii nn U k 81 bv 1 ’ a descendant of Banni Pdl, who floursihed 
l,n , , y ’ a,1 d did much to allay the dissensioris of the time. Ho 

gesiiiei n ,an y lonoura by military service and held charge of the Raikot 
State an a ai g e part of the area now occupied by tho Phtilkidn States, 
The Man j are now all Musalman, thongh many were still Hindu 

after “Q_ unc °f "Shaikh Chdchu. In Ferozepnr they still disallow 

“ * Apparently in RoshiirpurT 


t the Manj 


| In tlie Kin^u'<lwb:t' Uia word ma,y is said to mean ‘ in the middle.’ In tho upland 
Man; country a firm.cl Ry ;.soil is called manj: P.‘N. Q., I.,I§ 619. P 
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HJanjhail—Marh el. 

harewa. Their genealogists live in Pati&la, as do those of the Bhatjti of 
Jullundur. In the Ain-i-Akbari the Manj are wrongly shown as Main, a 
titlo which is said to belong properly to the Gliorew&ha of Ludhiana. 

Manj bail, Majjiiail, an inhabitant of the M&njhd, Panjabi Dicty ., p. 72p. 

Manjoto, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Manjotua, a Jilt tribe, which claims to have come with the Baloch from 
Mekrdn. It is found in Sanghar tahsil of Dera Ghdzi Khan. Like the 
Arwal it follows Baloch custom in matters of marriage, etc. 

Manmaiiar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Mannan, (1) a Jdt and (2) an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mansur, a section of the Jadtins in Hazdra, where it is settled in the 
Mangal tract and in and about Nawdnsliahr: see Gadun and Hassanzai. 

Mansurke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mantari, Mantari, a wizard, conjurer, Panjabi Dicty. , p. 725. The term 
was in use in the Simla^Hills till recent times in the sense of minister or 
counsellor. 

ManwAle, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manzai, see under Wazir. 

MapalkB, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MarAI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

Makar, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. Maral, its eponym, was a Chaubdn 
who migrated from Delhi and settled in Sindh. He had three sons, 
but all their descendants are called Marais. Their mirdsis give the 
following folk-etymology : A certain Chauhdn was told by hia astro¬ 
logers that a boy would be born in a Chauhdn family who would destroy 
hia kingdom, so he ordered that all the children born to the Chauh&us 
should be killed, but Maral’s mother concealed him in a drum, and so 
he was named Maral (from marhna , c to muffle/) while the family fled, 
to Sindh. Cf. Mundal and Marral. 

Maral, a K&jput clan (agricultural) found iu Multan. 

MarAli, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Marana, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Marap, see Ch&hzang. 

Marar, a sept of Som-bansi Rdjputs found in Gujr&t, whither they migrated 
from S&m&ua in Akbaris time. They intermarry, but also give 
daughters to Sayyids and Chibhs, 

MarAsi, fern, -an, see Mirdsi. 

Maratb, a wandering tribe of somewhat thievish propensities, found mainly 
in the northern part of Multdn. 

MAraz, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mai^dak, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Marsel, a branch of the NiAfci Pa^hins, descended from its eponym, 090 of 
the eight sons of J&m. 

Marhkl, an insignificant tribe possessing a few scattered kirris in tiie low 
hills between the Shirdni villages and the British border iu P*ra Lsmiil 
K.hdu, They are employed iu trading between the Krtkar country. 


TO Marhotra — Marwat. 

and the Damdn. They are like the Pawindahs in their habits, and 
move away to Afghdnistdn at the beginning of the hot weather. 

Marhotra, see Malhotra. 

Mariana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Marjana, a clan of the Sidle. 

Markanda, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Markha, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Marral. _The Marral seem to have been once of far greater importance than 

now in the Jhang District, which is their home. They claim to be 
Chauhdn Rdjputs by origin, and to have come to the Upper Cheudb in 
tlie time of Akfear. They are a fine bold looking set of men, but with 
a bad reputation for cattlo-lifting, and are poor cultivators. The 
name may be a corruption of Marlial—see under Mandal—or they may ' 
be identical with the Maral. 

Mabrar, a Jdt clan found in Ludhidna. It claims descent from Shinh 
Chand who is worshipped as its jalliera at weddings by the bridegroom 
and bride. The offering ol panjiri (gur, flour and ghi mixed together) 
and cloth is taken by a Brahman. Some of this got avoid onions, like 
most strict Hindus. Shinh Chand’s shrine is at Gharohun in Patiala 
but he has mats in several villages. 

Marui. an organised Bsloch Inman which holds the country beyond our 
southern border ; it, is wholly independent, or rather nominally subject 
to tbe Khdn of Kelat, n->t being found within the Punjab. Of Rind* 
origin, the Marri, who hold a largo area bounded by the Khetrdn 
on°t,he eiist, the Bugti on the south, Kachhi of K el fit on the west, 
and Afghanistan on the north, are the most powerful and consoc|uently 
the most troublesome of all the Bnloch tribes. They have four clans, 
the Glinzdni, LoharAni, Mazdrdni, and Bijdrdni, of which the MnzArdni 
live beyond Sibi and the Boltin and are almost independent of the tribe. 
The tribe is wholly nomad and predatory. 

Marui,a, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Marwat, a tribe of PathAus which holds almost the whole of the Lakki 
tahsil, i.e. the sonth-eastt-rn half and the whole central portion of the 
country between the tranB-Indus Salt-range and the Wazir hills. 

The Marwat are one of the four great tribes of the Lohdni Patlidns. 
About the beginning of the 17th contury the Daulat Khel LohAnis 
quarrelled with the Marwat and MiAn Khel and drove them out of 
TAnk. I he Marwat moved across the Salt-range and drove the Nidzi 
eastwards across the Kurram river and the Salt-range into lsd Khel on the 
hanks of the 1 udus where they found a mixed A wan and Jdt- population, 
expelled the former and reduced the latter to servitude. Within the 
50 years preceding 1880 tiny began to retrace their footsteps and 
passed southwards over the Salt-range into Deni Tsmdil Khan, where 
they occupy small tracts wrested from the Ivundi in the northern 
corner of Tank and along the foot of the hills, and from the Bluoh 
pathAnS in the PaniAla country. Their most important cla"8 are the 

* According to fames, the Muzir&nia sro said to bo of Khetrnn origin, and the I oharinis 
of mixed descent. Jatts, some Kalmalis, Buledhis and Hasanis have been, absorbed, and 
porbapa some Path*# alwuunlK among the Bijnranis, 
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Marwat factions . ^ 1 


Musa Khel, Acliu Kliel, Khuda Khel,* Bahrain and Tappi. With them 
arc associated a few of the Nifizi, who remained behind when tho 
main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and law- 
abiding body of men as are to be found on our border. They are a 
simple, manly, and slow-witted people strongly attached to their 
homes, good cultivators, and of pleasing appearance, being fair, tall 
and muscular. I'heir women are not secluded, and converse readily 
with strangers. Upon them however falls tho labour of water-carrying, 
which is by no means light. Accompanied by a man as escort they go 
in troops of 10 or 20 to fetch water from the Gambila, often a distance 
of 10 or 12 miles from their village. The Khatak, their hereditary 
enemies say of them : c Keep a Marwat to look after asses; his stomach 
well-filled and his feet well-worn/ About 1700 the Marwac had two 
chiefs who were rivals : one Nur Khan of the Pahar Kliel, a section of 
tho Mamu Khel sub-division of the Khudo Kbel, descended from 
Sandar, son of Salar, son of Marwat and hereditary chief ol the 
tribe; the other Gulrang Khdn of the U.ifiz Khel, a man of gigantic 
stature. 


Nomads for the most part the Marwats possessed numerous flocks 
and liords, and used to migrate from tlio plains to the mountains in the 
hot season. They usod to redistribute the lands of their villages 
every 10 or 12 years, and sometimes at longer intervals, but this 
redistribution was restricted within certain customary limits: Each 
member of the community, however, even infants in arms, had a share 
allotted to him. 

Every Marwat belongs to one of tho two great factions, the Spin 
and lor, quarrels between which led to the occupation of their country 
by the Nawifb Hdfiz Ahmad Khtin of Mankera after the battle ot 
Lagharwiih m 1819 whon the Spin or White faction overthrew the 
Black. As a body tlic Marwats are Vn\Uns of very pure descent and 
as such naturally proud and Gery. Their passions when once' aroused 
are not easily soothed but blood-fi nds are now of rare'occurrence. 
Iwo clans, the Migran Khel and the Mole Kim, though not Marwat 
by origin arc also commonly known as Marwat, live in tho Marwat 
tract and have by association and intermarriage become so assimilated 
as to be practically identified with thom. 

The Marwats, who aro Lodit Afghans, have no such customs as the 
i m l T of the seven strings, the tying of tho bridegroom’s sheet to 

amon g the Khanka! uoV^tLyempSy SSettwy” ^ 

anas*, := j-aj; ssvs 

RiU n( ul lrr l h sub - sccUon ? ca lcd 6nd the Khudi Khel anion,. wh».« ».o 

trm w,. V1C (rhis acem.nl iippea.s to make the Klni.U, Kbel a 

& f th , e ^ dm , lhe , Mus4 Klw) exleml from tho Nogrfrn to Urn loft Hank of the 

a “ ( * 1L heir principal sections are the Tukhti Khel, Hahtam Kliel. I’.oamii urn* 
u-inu/.m. Ihe Tappi dan is generally counted with tlm Musi Khel It includes iho 
Iff W WaH Warwats. The Balirim have two sections, Tobir.ai amH'mar Klmii Khel, 
n ; , 'i d . ,u « sub-aoclions, tho Ghuzrn Khel and l'ah.r Khel, respectively: Banmi 

+ a ~ 1 W, P- &8. 

I bo ono authority. But the Marwat aro Lohiuis, not Lodia. 
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M a ryd l—Masd ni. 

At the time of "betrothal a threaded needle is given by the girl’s 
father to the dalldl. At the time of marriage the janj of the bride¬ 
groom is opposed by the girl’s party, but is admitted on payment of 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 to the girl’s dura. On arrival at bed-time a feast is first 
held—the men of both parties assembling at the hvjra. The boy and 
four or five of his chosen companions have to wait until the rest have 
eaten. They are then taken to the courtyard of the girl and one of 
her relations dresses him in a new suit of clothes which he o-ives him. 
Menhdi is then put on his hand and on those of the men with him by 
the girl’s mirasan . They then retire to the chauk , and spend the night 
in singing, watching boys dance, etc., and early next morning the givl, 
having been attired as a married woman by the mir&san and having 
had mendhi put on, is placed on a pony and rides ahead of the party 
with the boy’s father or brother leading her. On arrival at the boy’s 
village he gives a feast for which every villager gives a rupee, a care¬ 
ful record of the payment being kept in order that a similar sum may 
be repaid at a marriage in the donor’s family. On her arrival the girl 
refuses to alight until she is given something, such as a cow. 



At night she is manned. She usually consents to forego the greater 
portion of her dower at this time in exchange for the khairat of the 
chulha , or a right to give away alms. She remains two nights and is 
taken away on the third night. She stops with her parents a few days 
ai>d then returns. 


Mai^yal, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Masaik, Mash&ik, see Shaikh. 

Masan> a 3&\ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


M ASAND, M asandu, fern. -ANi, a body of Sikh devotees who appear to have been 
employed as collectors of religions offerings for the Gurus until thoir ex¬ 
actions led to their suppression and almost complete extermination, though 
a few scattered families still survive. The story goes that Guru Ram Rai 
who was .in adept in yoga, was in a trance when the masands burnt 

ZhA k t Wld ° W f Wr °f 0 t0 S " Hargovind, his father, to complain • 
of this hasty act iu particular and of the peculation and vices of tho 

masands. bn Hargoviud accordingly proceeded to Dora Dun and t hero 
buint 11 wiarauds alive. Guru Govind also was askod by his bikhs 

1 IieToffierin m r'TT* u'T h ° had SCIlt out to P reacb > but wb ° applied 

but in ! e t e ? by t , ieni fco ] their own use, were called masands, 

. , i “P . ' 1 >oir reiterated complaints tho Guru was reluctant 

i t0 . i At ;' Hfc a band of Ernies (naqlids) visited the Guni and 

r.Vi 8 . ! ' n P CI or,n a farce representing the doings of the masands. 

j u.y accorr. ing y gave a dramatic representation of the wasteful extor* 
tion ant immova ity attributed to tlioso votaries, and so excited tho 

GU [ U hrr. , n^rfTA f0r ^ ,Bd ' 8 ^ ple8lhafche lu,d the ma8an,ls all captured 
and • f J \ n Oficjpur where he destroyed them,to tho number of 
2,200, in jji mg oil and by other torments, in Sambat 1757. A few 

E!!1 1 U r d v ?, ore etcominilI iicut-ed or eventually pardoned. 
CJ. Mina Masandia, Panjabi Viciy., p. 733. 

MadANi, *ii, ono who removes the remains of a burnt corpse. 





Mash an, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Mellam, a village of 
pargana Rijgion in Kanaur. Of* Sanskr. viashan, a goblin : and see 
under Shyuna, and Rikshas. 

Mashhadi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Mashki, Maski, fern, -an, fr. mashah, masak , a water-skin : one who carries 
water in a skin, i.e. a water-carrier for Muhammadans. See under 
Jhinwar. Tho Misliki is not a caste, but a Muhammadan Jhinwar 
who is of necessity employed only by Muhammadans. 

Mashwani, a non-Pa^kin sept found principally in Jandol and also in 
Maidan (Bijaur) of unknown origin, but probably of the same stock 
as the Mashwd.ni near Kibul. They own no land, but cultivate as 
tenants. Of. Mishwini. 

Masoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mashanke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mast an a, forn. -f, a Muhammadan fagir* 

Mastani, a sect of fakirs who woar anklets of bolls ( ghungrus ) on their 
feet and dance in tho streets ; they are said to collect one pice at each 
house. 

Mastiyana, an Arai^i clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. 

Maswan, a Jat clau (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mat, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Matanni, one of tho 5 main branches of the Plain Mohmands. 

Matar, a I,)ogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mati, a Karnboh clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Matro, a Rajput clau (agricultural) found in MultAn, 

Mattiana, a sept of Kanets, found iu Hiudur (Niligarh). 

Ma^u, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Maolai, a sect to which belong all the people of Hunza, Ponyil, Zebak, 
tthighuan, Roshau, Munjan, Kolah and Darwiz, more than half those 
of »irikot, Wakhau, Yassin, aud most of those of the Ludkho Valley in 
Ckitral. Mauliis are also said to be found in Afghiuistin, where thoy 
are known as Muftadis, aud elsewhere. The head of tho seot is tho 
Agha Khan of Bombay, the spiritual chief of the Khojas. Next iu 
rank to him is Skih Abdul Rahim of Zobak. The countries inhabited 
by the Mauliis are roughly dividod among a number of hereditary pirs, 
bub residence does nob give a pir authority over the whole of any 
special district. Treated with extraordinary respect, the pifs receive 
the best of every thing a Maulii possesses aud transmit a portion of 
their offerings yearly to the Agha Kirin. .Below them iu rank are 
khalifas, who merely collect offerings. 

The Mauliis assert that their scot was founded by the I niiu 
Jiflr Ali Sidi<i, but the author of the Zubdat+ul-Alchbir says that it 
Was founded by Muhammad Malidi, sixth in descent from that lining 
in U99 II. First knosvu as the Iimailias his followers recoguised 
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Maulai tenets. 


h.m a8 the 12th tafim. Driven from Egypt by*Salah-ud-Din, the tenets 
of the sect wore brought to Persia by Hassan-i-Sabbah who established 
himself in Alamaut. liras the Maukiis belong to or are an offshoot 
of the great Muhammadan order of the Assassins and are spiritually 
akin to the Druses ot Lebanon Synonyms are Mugli or MSwalli 
Phe kahma of ho Maulais is changed every year under instructions 
from their spiritual head. The. unorthodoxy of the MauMis is 
illustrated by the fact that they make no secret of the practice 
of drinking liquor, which was at one time universally drunk in 
the countries to the south of the Hindu Kush. 


One of the precepts of the sect is that f a man should conceal his faith 
and his women,’ and their tenets are therefore difficult to ascertain 
but they undoubtedly esteem Ali who they say was born of Light as 
an incarnation of the Deity and suporior to Muhammad himsolf.° Dis¬ 
carding the idea of a future life thoy believe in the metempsychosis. A 
good Maulai is as one dead (to the world;, prayers therefore are un¬ 
necessary, as is fasting, and the practical religion of an uneducated 
Mauldi consists in little more than obedience to Jiis pir and making 
offerings to him and the lmdm or tiahib-i-Zaurin, the spiritual chief, 
and to him aloue is pilgrimage made. A Mauldi should blind himself 
to escape envy of others' prosperity, weaken his hands lest they take 
what is another's, and lamo himself that he may be unablo to disobey 
his pir. Cattle that havo.straybd into his field should not bo driven out 
till they have eaten their fill of the crop. 


Marriage appears to bo a puro contract, and a wedding can bo 
solemnized by any grey-beard. He seats the bride on his loft and the 
groom on his right, and taking a few pieces of roasted sheep’s liver in 
each hand gives some to the bride with his right hand and some to the 
groom with Ins left crossing his arms. He also gives half a cup of 
water to the bride A few words from the Kalam-i-Pir, a sacred 
Persian book which is kept socrot and used in place of tl,n 

the MauHis, complete the wedding ceremony. o Quran by 

On the death of a Mauldi the choicest articles of his nnrtnWo 
property are set aside for the Imdin-i-Zamdn. No food is cJokedm 
the house for rom three to eight days, according to the rankoftho 
deceased, and the tanuly subsist on food cooked elsowhero Food k 
also planed on trees and exposed places for birds to cat. On the eve “ 
mg ot the appointed day a khalifa comes to the house and food k 
cooked and offered to him. He oats a mouthful and places a piece of 

f r< ^v 1 pamke 0U Tl °Y h ° dead man ' a llelr aUer which tbo rest of tho 
family partake, iho lump is then hgluod (from which tho coromouv 

is called chirayh roahan ), and a six-siriuged guitar called qharba bninw 
produced, singing is kept up for tho whole nfght g 

Btoteln the centre. 0 ***** ° r headafcon6 011 a only one small 


rim AssLsmafaro AfX^T^ 8piritnal Ascend- 

account for the practice of gham amonf tbT PatE ' Prof'T^^’ 
refers to this soot as MuLAy. ayiana. Prof. Browne 
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Mivi,* * or Mov anna.— The two words appear to be synonymous. Before tlia 
Kshatriyas overran the Simla Hills the Kanets were a marauding race, 
despising agriculture and engaged in internecine rnids. Each party in 
a ICanet village at that period had its own leader, known as the 
movanna (leader) who in addition to his share of the plunder used to get 
a small tribute as a haq-i-sarddri . The whole of the hills was divided 
into petty jurisdictions—the first place as rulers being given to the 
gods, and the next to the movannas. The ruins of the houses of these 
movannas are still to be found ; they are big castle-liko buildings. 

The Kshatriyas, who came from the plains, were respected by the 
people for their skill in the arts of civilization, and lands were 
granted to the Brahmans who accompanied them as priests. Even¬ 
tually the Kshatriyas by their superior civilization got the upper hand 
and oxpelling or destroying the movannas took possession of the whole 
country, reducing the Ivanots to vassalage. 

In Kullu the moucani are described by Diaekt as the headmen of 
villages in remote times before even the rule of the Th&kurs (who were 
displaced by the Rdjas) had begun. To them is attributed the construc¬ 
tion of many staircases and buildings in cut-stone which the people of 
the presont day have lost the art of building. Gf. Mrichh. 

Mayabzai, one of the, 5 main branches of the Plain Mohmands, 

Mazart, an important organised Baloch tuman, practically found only in 
Dora Ghazi Eh&n, of which District it occupies the southernmost por¬ 
tion, its western boundary being the hills and eastern the river. Its 
country extends over the Sind frontier into Jacobdbdd, and stretches 
northwards as far as Umarkot and the Pitok pass. Rojhdn is the chief's 
headquarters. The Mazdri say that about the middle of the 17th century 
they quarrelled with the Chdndia of Sindh, and moved into the Siahdf 
valley and Mardo plain, and the hill couutry to the west now occupied 
by the Bugti; but obtaining grants of land in the lowlands gradually 
shifted eastwards towards the river. The ruling clan, the Bdldchani 
traces its descent from Hot, son of Jaldl. But the rest of the tribe' 
except the Kirds, is Rind. It is divided into three clans, Rustamdni' 
Masiddni, and Sargdni, of which tho first two are the more numerous. 

Mazbi, or more correctly Mazhabi, ia a Cliuhra who lma become a Sikh. Sikli 
Ghulir&s are almost confined to the Districts and States immediately 
east and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism Mazbi 
means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
Sikhism. The Mazbis take the pahul, wear their hair long, and abstain 
from tobaeoo, and they apparently refuse to touch night-soil, though 
performing all the other offices hereditary to the Cliuhra, caste. Their 
great guru, is Tegh Bahddur, whose mutilated body was brought back 
from Delhi by Ohuhras who were then and there admitted to the faith 
by Guru Gobind as a reward for their devqtion. But though good 
Sikhs so far as religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary 
pollution iB upon them, and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate 
with them even in religious coremonies. They often intermarry with 

the L&1 J’.egi or Hindu Oliuhra. They make capital aoldiors and 

* His possible,Hint Uio word M&vi is connected with wt,a word whichappears to-mean 
a grant or fief, and is found as a place name in Kiin^m and in Jullundiir. 

T dv. Dialed of Hindi, p. 78. 
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some 


of our Pioneer regiments are wholly composed of Muzbis. 
One of the bravest of the generals of the Gurus, was Jiwan Singh, a 
Mazbi, whoso tomb is still shown at Chamkaur in Ambdla. He fell at its 
siege in 1705-06. During the Muhammadan persecution of the Sikhs 
they dropped out of notice and failing a supporter in the place of JGuru 
Govind,they never came to the front as a class,although MaMr£ja Ranjit 
Singh had a great admiration for their bravery and enlisted them freely. 
Being afraid, however, to form them into separate corps, he attached 
a.company to various battalions. They were, however, looked down 
upon by the other men and naturally became discontented. When the 
Punjab w*is annexed, the Mazbi was adacoit, a robber and often a 
thag. In this capacity he was generally styled a Rangretha. The latter 
are a class of Mazbi apparently found only in Amb&la, Ludhiana, and the 
neighbourhood who consider themselves socially superior to the rest. 
The origin of their superiority, according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
information, lies in the fact that they were once notorious as 
highway robbers ! But it appears that the Rangretbas have very 
generally abandoned scavengering for leather-work, *and this would 
at once account for their rise in the social scale. In the hills Rangretha 
is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba or Lildri. to 
denote the cotton dyer and stamper, and in Sirsa the Sikhs will often call 
any Chuhra whom they wish to please Rnngrotha, and a rhyme is 
current Rangretha, Guru lea beta, or “ the Rangretha is the son of the 
Gyru.” The Mazbis have social distinctions among themselves. The 
descendants of the true Mazbis who rescued Tegh Bahddur’s body are 
strictly speaking, the only asl or real Mazbis, but the term is applied 
loosely to more recent converts. Recent converts are looked upon 
moro or less with a critical oye and are termed Malwdis. This term 
was probably a geographical distinction at (irst, bub is now merely a 
caste one. It takes some generations to make a Mazbi, but how mauy 
he cannot say. Much depends on circumstances, and on the strictness 
of the convert’s adherence to the faith as to when he may be admitted 
to an equal footing with a true Mazbi. For this reason the asl Mazbi is 
scarce and his physique is falling off. Until quite lately he was never 
found in large numbers in any special locality, except for the purpose of 
work °n a new canal or railway. Two or three Mazbi houses are 
attached to Jd$ villages where they work as labourers. Grants of land 
have, however, been made m Gujrdnwdla to pensioners of Pioneer 
regiments, lhe Mazbi gota are numerous and many of them are the 
same as those of the Jd t , doubtless following the family or group whoso 
hereditary servants they were. Xu their customs too, at weddings, 
etc., they conform to a great extent to those prevalent among the JtUs. 

Mazhabi, see Mazbi. 

Mazu, a Rfijput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Usdb, Balochi, a boatman. 


Meg. —The Meg was described by Ibhetson, § 653, as the Chamdr of the tract 
immediately below the Jammu hills:—“But he appears to be of a nlightlv 
better standing than the Chamdr ; and this superiority is doubtless 
owing to the fact that the Meg is a woaver as well as a worker in 
leather, for weaving stands in the social scale a degree higher than shoe- 
making. Labe the Ghamfirs of the plains the Megs work as coolies 
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and like hill menials they work much in the fields. General Cunningham 
is inclined to identify them with tbe Meohioi of Arrian, and has an 
interesting note on them, at pages 1 Iff, Vol. II of his Archeological 
Reports, in which he describes them as an inferior caste of cultivators 
who inhabited the banks of the upper Sutlej at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of Makhowdl,” 
The latter suggestion is quite untenable. See Megh. 

Meqal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Mean, or Milingh, a low caste found mainly in Sialkof and along the Jammu 
border : also m Amritsar, Gurddspur, Gujrat and Lahore. In Rawalpindi 
it is called Meng. In Sialkot it gives the following tradition of its 
origin:— 

In early times its ancestor, who claimed Brahmanic parentage, 
used to dwell in the city of Kdnshi or Benares. He had two sons, 
ono a very learned 'pandit and the other quite illiterate. He asked the 
elder to teach the younger, but he disobeyed the order, and indignant 
at this his father turned him out of his house. The boy set for the 
north out of the province (Jammu) and began to teach children like his 
ancestors. In the course of time he also began to celebrate the jag 
hawan. Once when performing a jag aswameda* his charms failed to 
breath life into the dead body of the cow. As people then began to 
look upon him with distrust and hatred he sent for his father whose 
charms succeeded in bringing to life the dead cow. His father 
however, forbade him to eat with himself for a while but promised that 
he would after a time revoke this prohibition. But the son grew angry 
relinquished all connection with his father, and thus became the 
founder of a new caste whose descendants are the Mihnghs.t 

The caste worships a guru whose gaddi, or place of residence 
is ni Keran, a village some three miles from the town of Jammu’ 
His decision is final with regard to every matter whether social’ 
ceremonial or religious.* They seldom take a case into court. Touch, 
is ignored among the Mihnghs except by one of its sub-sections 
the Basith.§ If they are l.ving in a Muhammadan village they eat 
their leavings, and such u also the case with regard to Hindus. 7 * 

At the gurus suggestion a monster meeting of the Milinehs 
WM held id March 1800, .hen it. »aa „n„ni»L,l y ^olveTgt 

wa ?^ ,c ('^r ou e ht t , > roa f i n^ t oV^^,i!a“i r ^ b o u r ^ m ^ r0 ’ antJ 1,10 lhnt 

T The story is not universally known amoncat the MiVmrrCl ™ rins ; , .... 

are descendants of 8ahap Sachcha, a brother of Brahma and whom Btate tha - 11 

by them for touching the body of a dead cow, thouJhit SS It 1?° Waa 
bad taken upon himself the responsibility of tiirowim? ?h A l I °™ n lhafc f 10 

bouse. In support of this claim that they aro of Brahmanm r0ni iu 

Ibo period of kirya among them and the Brahmans is the w^thn 

period exceeds 1L days in all other Hindu castes. 0 '* &mo> VMf, » 11 " bl c ^ c 

^ry^fthe Vir 4 ?h “'VS f Th .t ir 0ri « iual > "tno h inJa°£ In tho torri 

tnihtZr E .?, hir t‘ a o£j " and Ka “, the *«*"» has his agents known by the tlUo of 
which are of ».„ U " ar h \ 3 a taed jurisdiction over which ho hasTfull control. Tho cases 
i rkaserious nature and cannot be disposed of bv him urn tnLn <mru 

in a tract extonS ?t ' lho - v liv °^ tho ™ rlh o( Jararau 

them also enteral' 11 sald l fo A 100 m ? s ' Th ?y °wn anti till land and soraft of 
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Slegh ■ customs, 

a in future they will never eat the leavings of Muhammadans.” But 
practically the old custom is still in vogue. 

The Mihnghs, the Basith excepted, used to eat the flesh of dead 
animals, but by a contract which was concluded and signed in 1879, 
through the influence of the guru of Keran, they pledged them¬ 
selves to total abstinence from it. A breach of this agreement 
makes a mnn liable to pay Rs. 25 to Government, Rs. 5 to the 
headmen of the village, and a sum, fixed according to the means 
of the offender, as a penalty to the brotherhood. In default of 
payment lie is liable to exclusion from the caste. Since 1879 none 
have ever eaten such flesh. 


At a boy’s wedding Mihnghs observe no ceremony in their own 
house, but collect a few leading members of the brotherhood and go 
to the house of the girl’s father, accompanied by the bridegroom. 
There they perform some of the necessary ceremonies and the next day 
bring the girl to their own house. On the following morning the 
members of the brotherhood carry the bridegroom and the bride to a 
vialah or mulberry tree, under which they seat the couple. A long 
thread mauli is wrapped round the stem of the tree and all present, 
together with the couple walk seven times round it. Afterwards a 
quantity of churma (loaves of bread and pounded sugar) is distributed 
to tho assembly. After this they return homo and are fed sumptuously 
at the expense of the bridegroom’s father. 

The Brahman priests of tho Mihnghs aro said to get their dues (bvrt) 
at weddings, but do not attend thorn, though all tho Hindu rites are 
gone through with tho pandha’s assistance. 


Widow remarriage is permitted, but a widow is expected to marry her 
deceased husband’s elder or youuger brother. Failing both of them she 
can, with the consent of her guardians, give her lmnd to any man of the 
to which the deceased belonged. But if she wishes to marry a 
man of a different caste from that of her former husband, lie must bear 
all the expenses of the marriage, or if unable to do so he must give his 
sister or daughter or any other near relative to some male member of 
the widow s household in exchange. When a widow declines remarri¬ 
age, ehe is provided with the necessities of life by contributions made of 
the* tribesmen of the village and is hold in high esteem. 

hut*^ th^e U R Bra ^ m ® ns religious and ceremonial purposes, 
but these buh mans are looked down upon by other Brahmans. 

° f 8 ?° h Brahumns tho caste employs pdndhaa or 
prayer-sayera who are also termed gordis. 

, B Varnfti 0 * n MUinghs are largely weavers,t and they profess to 
have learnt tins calling from Kabir the BJiagat. But they also follow 
various other pursuits, as for example, seiwice as field labourers or 
domestics. 

By religion also the Mihnghs are saiil to be followers of Kabir but 
they also affect the guru of Keran in Jamnm already mentioned. ’ 


• By ‘caste’ bore we must uudor.suuul gut or section, 
t Indeed in Oujiat Mengh appear# io be merely a synonym for Juliha or weaver. 
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The following are returned as the gots of the Mihnghs :— 
Angale. “ ' “ 

Baiyo. 

Bhadu . 

Bhalulc. 

Bhakhaiyo. 

Bharyar. 


Bujalo. 

Kanchro. 

Ckakliare. 

Kharat. 

Changotre. 

Kbaratro. 

Damathiyo. 

Magotro. 

Godkar. 

Maitle. 

Kajo. 

Mamwaliye. 


Purano. 

Runku. 

Sagotre. 

Sakolyo. 

Sangrdl. 


Ihe Mihnghs also return the following gotras as gots or as each 
comprising a number of gots :— 


1 Kushal. 

2 Bkardaw&j. 


3 Uttar. 

4 Kasliip. 


7 Kalra. 

8 Suraj Muklri. 


5 Sangaral. 

6 Pandam. , _ 4 _ __ 

The Megh also aj^pear to bo found in Rawalpindi where they aro 
called Meng. 

In Sirsa Megwal is av honorific term for a Chatnchr, just as Dherh or 
Dhecl h is a term of abuse. See also under Mengliwijl. 

Mkqla, a clan (agricultural ) fouud in Multan. 

Mehdo, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JlmiMAB, see Miliin&r. 

Mbkan, a small tribe classed as Jdfc (agricultural) and said to bo of 
Punwsir origin, and sprung from the same ancestor as the Dhudhi 
T hey occupy the Shfihpur bdr lying to the west of the Gondal territory, 
and aro also found in smaller numbers in Jhelum and Gujrdt. Thoy 
aro a pastoral and somewhat turbulent tribe. 

Melu, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mitha ?, (Balochi), a fisherm.au. Oqq Medh. 

Mkn, au Ar&fn clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. See also under 
Meun. 

Mbnas, a J6t clan (agricultural) found iu Multiin. 

Meno, &ee under Meg. 

Menguwal.—T he Dhecjha of Bahawalpur, or Menghwals as they prefer to 
be called, are the people called Ohainars in the east of the Pnniab. 
Ihoy oat the flosh of dead auimals and are regarded as outcasts 
by the Hindus, though they have Hindu names. Thoy have nine 
oxogamous sections;— 

7 Japal. 

# Lakhalo, 

f 3 -ucko. 

The Monghwiil marriage ceremonies roaemblo those of the Arams, 
and Brahmans serve them as parohits, accepting dry food from them 
but not food cooked by them. Marriage is usually effected by ex¬ 
change. The Menghw&ls greatly affect tbo shrine of llah.ro Dhaui or 
Kaham Slidh in the ttuneja ildga of Bfjsduar. By occupation they are 
generally weavers, manufacturing blankets {bkura, lokar and bkaijgal). 
Hmy dislike cultivation. Their huts are made of reeds shaped Like a 
dome and very narrow, so that it is said that when a Dliedh sleeps iu 
his hub lie puts his feet outside. The Thoris (Niiiks) resemble the 
hhedlis. The tenn MeughwiU is undoubtedly only a variant of Mkuh. 

Meo.—A highly composite tribe found in the lull country of Uurgaon, Ahvar 
aud iihartpur, and also scattered over the Delhi District and the 
i>awal nizdmat of Nabha. The Meoa havu given their name to tho 


1 Gandel. 
a Buni-Pil. 
3 Hiihdal. 


4 Sap une. 

5 Lilar. 

0 Bahmaniin. 


<SL 








Mewdt,* a tract whose boundaries are defined in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, s.v. Mew£t. ^ t 

In the Muhammadan historians the Meos'appoa^to be unknown bv 
that name, but the Mew&tis were notorious throughout the Muham- 
madan period. 

The Meos are divided into 52 original goto, which include 12 pals 
whose names are printed below in capitals, together with a 13th 
pcilakara, and two gots of recent accretion :— 


£ 


x 

o 

IQ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 
0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
id 


Name of the 
original tribo. 


Name of the 
got or pal. 


Timur or 
Sarohia, 


Derowal o B 
DabwAl. 
LandAwat ... 

Rat A wat 

Baljt or 
Balaut. 
Sarohia 


Bodian 

Gomal 

Bhamla 

Manguria 

Kataria 

Jangali 

ChapoJia 

Bilawat 

Bhagwat 

Kabgar 

Sakhaura 

Baliana 

Lamkhora 

■Nuharwari 


Name of the mother 
village or place whence 
it originated. 


Principal villages belonging 
to each got. 


Delhi.—Malab in Nuh 
tahsil. 

Do. NiAna Bhagora in 
Alwar State. 

Do. Sathori in Alwar 

Do. Gaddi Dhaina ... 

Do. (?)Seawala, tahsfl 
Gurgaon. 

Do. Alawalpur in Nuh 
tahsU. 

Do. Takra in Alwar... 

Do. Sabghar, tahsfl 
Firozpur. 

Do. Mangar in t h o 
Balabgarh tahsfl. 

Do. Majesar in t h o 
Balabgarh tahail 

Do. Rajauli. 


Do. Bhagora in Alwar 
Do. Bhagahta 
Do. Janowat in t h o 
Firozpur tahsil 
uo. Dongarwali in 
Bhartpur. 

Do. Mangar, tahsfl 
Balabgarh. 

Do. Dadi in Alwar ,,, 


PunahAna, Meoli, Andana 
Tain, &c. (South of Nuh) ' 
Firozpur, Naoh and Bhagor 
(Firozpur valley). 

PatraU, Sahori, Alapur, Bil- 
gari, &c. 

Baraka, Lehrwari, Seri, Sangal 
Hari and ChAndanki 
Fatehpur Taja, Sarohi* in the 
Balabgarh tahail, Soswala, 
&c. 

Aliwalpur, Garaoni, &c. 
Kbatiha Aganu, Nushehra, &c. 
Titraka-Ohamroli, Jaroli, &c. 

Khaloka, Andbrola, Pacha- 
&£ raksar ' Piroz P^ 
Marora, Karera, &c, 

Dougarbas. 

Sakras, Loraka,'& c . 

Tarwdra, Maryaka, &c t 
Jahka, &c. 

DongarwAlf, JhAnsa Baowar 
INaharpur, &c. 

Nagaon, Tahangaon, Sakrawa, 
Dhanaj, <&c. 


♦ The MewAt is further subdivide ^-—- - 

and Pahat-wAra. Of these BhiAna is ‘ the terrible Ton^-^ liina ’ ^ rez ’ . ^Dangalwati, Nai-wara 
(! tract of Palwal, Nuh, I‘lrozpur.Jhirka and nh ^ e3cnn ® country, %.o , the BAngar (upland) 
the Nuh and Firozpur.Jhirka £ I h J rlpur< Arc * is the Iow-lying counfr^ in 

western boundary of tho Gurgaon Diiricf p ^oTl 133 of ,he ran « c ™ch form, tho 
will Tho other three tracts are named fmm • rs. y., l.. 9 133. 

. m theNwnnd the Pahat or palfikam 2lo wch^^i/ 16 holding 360 village^ 

ifi DhuloL 360 o,« 


Saingal 62. 

Ciiirklot 94. 

Domrot 757, 

Panglot 84 , 

H»nc* tha M*o§ hold 3,039 viJl»g 08 in an. 


Dhulot 360. 
Kalosa 75. 
DerowAl 252. 


LandAwat 210 . 
RatAwat 125. 
Balut 250. 
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CJ 

to 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

86 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

40 

50 

51 

62 
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Name of the 
got or pa. 1. 


Name of the mother 
village or place whence 
it originated. 


Kale ba or Mow 4 r 
KALsXKni. 

Ghalot ... Do. 


Dhaingal or Amber, Jaipur and Raisina 
Daiingal. 

Saikqal ... Sahina . 


Badgujar 

Fatohpur Sikri . 

OlIlKKLOT 

Mathura—Tahangarh in 
Bhartpur, Pataudi 
and Dholat. 

Demrot 

Do. Baliangarh, 
Pataudi, Kliajota 
in Alwar. 

Dhdlot 

Do. Uauza Wadha... 


Panglot 

N« 

Besar 

Nanglot 

Gurdal 

Boria 

Chukar 

Jandal 

Ohandlot 

Markatra 

Khildar 

JatHwat 

Chauhun 

Sogan 

Kanwdlia 


Jamlia 

Patwar 

Mewal 
Pah at 

Bhoslia 


Bhalti 

Bhanddrin 


Do. 

Dholat Deswala 

Do. 

Nekuj in Alwar 

Do. 

Malwasa, Kahora 


near Alwar. 

Do. 

Pipal Khora in 

Do. 

Bhartpur. 
Ohahar Dudh in 


Alwar. 

Do. 

Khajota in Alwar 

Do. 

Palkcora 

Do. 

Kewar... 

Do. 

Tahangarh and 
Lassi in Alwar, 

Do. 

Do. 

Maujpur iD 


Alwar. 

Do. 

Andhwari 

Ajmor- 

-Taragavli 

Do. 

Mandawar Mauza 

Do. 

in Alwar State. 
Kanwnli in Re- 


wtfri tahsil. 

Do. 

Mandawar 

Ujjain 

in Gwalior ami 

Pal la in Nuh tahsil. 
Jaroki in Alwar State 
Mundaw&r and Mazarpur 
near Harsoli, 


Kharkatia. 

Nagaon in Alwar 


Principal villages belonging 
to each got. 


Kompur in Alwar. 

Nayan, tahsil Lachhmangarh 
in Alwar. 

Ghasira, Raisina, Londa, 
Raima, Gawala, Ac. tin tho 
north of Nuh\ 

Badawali, Ismailpur, Sawana,, 
Patan, Sanghar, Mendhi, Ac. 
Sanghar, Mendhi. 

Kot-Atawar, Unmara, DhuLi- 
wat f Ac. (in the south-east of 
Nuh and round Punahdna). 
Kliajota, Ghata, Beswan, Rali, 
Bisru, Ac. (in the Firozpur 
vallev). 

Sekri, Malakpur, Alaora, Ac. 

(in the samo>. 

Deswala and Bahala. 

Nekuj but Dal DhaVya. 

Mehdamka, &c. 

Sakaras. 

Pipal Khora, Bariska, Ac. 

Malab, Nagiaa, Baoli, Raoli, 

Ac. 

Bathana. 

Jodhpur, Satwasi, Ubbaka 
Malakpuri, Jatwaii, Ac. 
Kewar and Malawali. 

Lassi. 


Maujpur. 

Andhwari. 

Muliamraadpur near Mooli, 
Nizamnagar in Alwar. 

Mauja, Udana and Manotu. 

Badarpur, Jalalpu^, Palcanpur 
nnd Ketwara in Bhartpur 
Stato. 

Rajaka, Karwkri and Ninapur 
in Alwar. 

Polkhori and Ahmad B'ib, Ac. 

Guliara Balag, N o s h e h r, 
Selana Ac. 

Manokpur, Gohri in Alwar, 
Ac. 

Goria Nmigal in Alwar. 




BanMwat 

Khokh.’ir 
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The Afeo’pdls. 


To those have to be addod two gots , trot. (i) Ghori Pathin, descended 
from a man of that race who married a Mgo convert, and (n) Baurdwat, 
descended from a Brahman who eloped with a Meo woman, making 54 
gots in all. Of the 52 original gots analysis shows that 3 are named after 
the parent village,* 8 bear Rajput tribal names,t 8 those ot Brahman and 
Gujars,f and 4 occupational names,§ while 16 are of unknown derivation. 

Thus the Mowat is inhabited by and the Meo tribe is composed of four 
Riljput stocks, Tunwars from Delhi, J&duns from Mathura, Kachwah&s 
from Jaipur and Cbauhdns from Ajmer: and it seems highly probable 
that Meo simply means f hill-man. ? 

However this may be Masafid Ghdzi reached the Mewdt in 1002 A.D. 
and converted many of the Meos to Isl«im.[| The R&jputa thus converted 
were of the Tunwar tribe and were divided into 5 pals, viz . Kalesa, 
Dorwal, Landdvvat, Ratawat and Balut. Subsequently, according to 
a historically impossible tradition, Rai Pithora, annoyed at the 
conversion of the Meos to Isl&m, employed the Badgujars to harass 
them, and thus compelled them to revert to Hinduism. In the reign of 
Qutb-ud-Din Ibak (in 1312 A.D.),^f Hemr&j invaded the Mew&t from 
Alwar, but was defeated and slain by that ruler who thou despatched 
Sayyid Wajih-ud.Din against the Meos. But that leader was slain 
and it was reserved for his nephew Mir&n Hussain Jang to subdue 
the Meos, who agreed to pay jazia, while some accepted Isl&in. 
Hussain Jang’s flagstaff is still preserved by the Meos, who will not 
take an oath on so sacred a name as his. 

The Meos who thus accepted IsJrim were divided into 7 pah : 
DahngaJ (Kacliwahd), Saingal (Badgujar), Chirklot, Deinrot, Panglot, 
Dhnlot and Nai (tho last 5 being Jdduns by origin). 

The Kalesa pal is eponymous and originated iu Mewiir, Kalsia 
(? Kalesa) the eponym being called Meo in consequence. This pal is 
sometimes called Pill Palhat, but erroneously. 


The Derowsil pal was founded by Dera of Malab in Nub Dcr 
however, means ' a piece of land detached from the foot of a hill/ ’ 



* Nos. 9,14 and 42. 
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Aleo factions . 

The Balut pal is also eponymous, and originated in Silkhoh, in the 
Null tabsil. ^ ° 

r riio Dahngal pal claims descent from R&ja Harpdl, a descendant of 
R;vja Nal. His eldest son Dahngal became a Muhammadan and the 
pal ia named after him, but it ia also called Raisinia from Rdsina, his 
original home in Nuh talisil, or Ghaseria from Ghasera in the same 
tahsil, to which place Dahngal migrated. 

The Sningal pal is named after its eponym. 

The Chirklot pdl claims descent from Cliirkan Rao of Dhuldwat in 
Nuh, but it is said that the ancestors of this and the four following 
pah were imprisoned by Qutb-ud-Dm Ibak in Ballabgarli, and only 
escaped in various disguises. Thus the Chirklots’ forebear was dis¬ 
guised as a 'chhinka soller and so obtained for his descendants the name 
of Chirklot. 

The Demrot pal is also known as the Raopdla after Rao Bhimar, its 
founder, who was styled Demur. It, too, is fancifully derived from deru, 
n drum or some kind of musical instrument. 

The Pnnglot pal claims descent from Poan, and is improbably de¬ 
rived from pongiy also a kind of musical instrument. 

The Dkulot pal is similarly descended from Dohal, its ancestor, 
or the name is derived from dohal, ‘in which he used to lid, as if 
insane*’ The head-quarters of this pal is at Doha in Firozpur. 

Naip&l is derived from Nai, f barber/ or hardly less improbably 
from niyai, because its founder gave an impartial decision in the 
tribal dissensions. 

The paldkara } or little pal, ranks, it is said in Gurgaon, below the 12 
puls, but it is also said to claim to be superior to them* Its founder 
was a Rathanri, and it is sometimes known as the P&l Palbat, a name 
wrongly applied to the Kalsia pal. One account makes him a Nirb&n 
by got and his wife a Badgujar, deriving Palmt from Pataudi, where 
the sept settled after leaving Raniagarh in Alwar. 

The Meos are, or rather the Mewilt is, distraught by faction, and the 
old feuds are kept alive by the ballads of the Mirrisis. In these the 
Gurdit and Surdit Jd^s side with the Chirklot and Dahngal pals , while the 
Rdwat Jdfs are allied with the Demrot. The Ruwats’ objectives used 
to be the strongholds of Nangal, Babdna, Manpur, Palm and Andhup; 
while the first-named party sought to take Kot Utawar and Hanodal 
In 1857 this feud broke out afresh. The Surdit Jdfs of Ilodal and the 
Rdwats aided the Chirklot. The women on each side brought water to 
the men on the field of battle and encouraged them with reminiscences 
of the Meos* ancient prowess. Neither the women nor the priests 
were molested by the enemy, and the latter could always stop ft fight, 
R one side ran short of ammunition, by spreading a sheet on the 
ground between the combatants. Prisoners used & to be hospitably 

entertained. 

* JJkfin the 12 pdl* were formed, runs th6 talc, the Palrikara’s founder was absent, and so 
W aSHi ^d to him When he did arrive bo was told: 14 J<i ter<\ nub pot 

,/ a Oo, all the septs are called ;•<'«/*, but Untie is to be called pdfriftar*, the highest 
Hus tale is recounted with great pride by the Pdldkrga Meos, 
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Meo dress , etc. 




The Cliirklot pal is also rent by an internal fetid between two villages. 
It began early in the 19fch century by cattle trespassing on land sown 
for harvest and broke out again in 1857 when a pitched battle was 
fought, three or four villages being destroyed and others plundered, 
without any decisive result. 

In religion the Rleos profess a happy combination of Hinduism and 
IekLin, but in practice they worship countless godlings or symbols such 
as Siani, Mangti, Lalchj, S&l&r Masaud and his flag. 

For instance they keep the Holi liko Hindus but also give alms in 
the name of Abraham who was cast into the fire by Nimrod’s orders, 
whereupon the flames turned to flowers. In this story they see a re¬ 
semblance to the story of Harn&ka9 who would have put his son Pahl&d 
to death, had not Bolk£ his own sister, whose body was of stone, res¬ 
cued the lad and allowed herself to be burnt in the flames while Pah- 
l&d remained unhurt. A trace of an old cult is found at the shrine of 
Sh6h Chokha, whose fair was formerly a great place for elopements, it 
being held a sufficient answer from a man who left the fair with another 
Meo’s wife to say that Sh&h Chokha had given her to him. 

The personal appearance of the Meo has tempted other tribes to 
dub him Langur or ' baboon.’ 


The old dress of a Meo consisted of a tania or triangular piece of 
rumxdli made of coarse cloth and worn in lieu of a dhoti , being 3 or 4 
inches wide in front and a finger in breadth behind.' Young bloods often 
used to adorn the front piece with pictures embroidered in fine needle¬ 
work, and as this was the ceremonial robe nothiug else was worn, but 
it is not now usod except as a night-dress. Nowadays the Mees 
wear the ordinary dress of the south-east Punjab, but tie the turban 
in a peculiar way, while tho young bloods affect a red dhoti and 


wear 


it so as to shew the knees.. Well-to-do men also display earrings and 
bangles, and their poorer Brethren keep bits of straw in their ears 
against the time when they can afford earrings of • gold or silver A 
necklet of shells, sometimes interspersed with charms, is also worn 
The beard is shared but not tho moustache. Wrestlers, champions wear 
yellow clothes and carry a heavily ironed club. Young men aspire to 

obscene™ 7 m mUS1C ’ 8ing ’ ng and dancin & but Mat) y of their songs are 

Women wear a lahnga, drawers of coarse cloth, which is called 
zurnanh or W It is tied round the loins by a string, and is un¬ 
becoming. Scanty stays (angia) are used to support the breasts—leaving 
the back and chest exposed. A jacket, with sleeves only 3 or 4 inches 
long, is also worn; and on the head a small scarf. Decency consists 
in covering t e loins, not m veiling the face or breast. ^Their ornaments 
are fo'V, comprising a bala, armlet, bdli, oar-rings, jhumkd, pendant, 
hamel, necklace, bracelets, rings, etc., of different colours. 


The men do all the out-door work connected with the fields such as 
ploughing, irrigating, reaping, etc. The women do all the in-door work. 
They grind the corn, mdk tho oows and 6hnm. They prepare meals 
for the cultivators and carry them to the fields where they are at work 
bringing back bundles of fodder. At noon ihey again take food to the 
workers and bring back lodder for the cattle. They prepare maheri 
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for their men-folk in the evening, and keep hot water ready for them 
and also put down grass for the CRttle. In short, the women work 
more than the men. With the exception of a few well-to-do men few 
Meos have any furniture. One or two bed-steads and 2 or 3 clwrpdis 
au... i nit is to be found in their houses, n t he chaupal (guest-houses) 
wi e seen largo bed-steads on which' 4 or 5 persons can sleep. Their 
esse s.are generally of earth but neat and clean.^ They call a plate 
k r n 0 a ? U P l llumr i- They generally eat viaheri in the morning 
‘ , a , 11 moa Hoon. 1 hey live chiefly on maheri as it saves money 

and does notnnpedc then; work. It is also less costly when labourers 
l,' ut m . °. 0( ' -^^ert with milk is giveu to guests and respectable 
members of the family. I. he Meos are very hospitable, serving their 
guests with better food than they eat themselves, generally giving 
lem ace, sugar, y/i>, etc. \ ery few among them possess spare clothes 
or ornaments, but such as they have they keep in n bag called ghagra 
oi rood basket.f Ornaments are placed in earthen vessels or corn bins 
or buried in the ground. 

Marriage ib solemnised by nikah, generally in Sdwan, but a date in 

Xi ana rnu m0nt f h 'r Xed I 0 '' if ' Remarriage, however, is not so solem- 
sod. thus if a liaison between a man and a woman last for a vear 

or so and the latter givo birth to a child she will put on a new scarf 

and bangles and be regarded as the man’s legitimate wife, the only 
ceremony being the distribution of bo,led rice among his Kinsmen 
But if the pair fall out and her first husband turns up, the woman 

rs: 

9 »r "s a r'i:; r d 

etc, i a [° then fri "d p * in y° hi 

boil until the syrup is nil absorbed by the'rice," 1 ’ Wh ° le a,lowed to 

dira anclh'is heTrauisil to feS'trienS’ondrekf <a> -n'^2 / ”“r 

*!>• death. This eastern is ? "‘"f "> «*•<* 

0Wj«( has decided to have been at fault 1 h ° p * rtJ " h “ 1, 


sun and 
iusm com- 


vessels are replastered with cow.dim£r i , , 

Rubbed with munj grass—to remove - 

IoaV ° J ll « ir L hu8baild ’ 3 of Parents* house without tins basket If one goof 
ZMSjftS SZiZiSZ or°*on i “i coaao.ro 


body he*uii«ii? n O28,irvo t* 16 Mdt, ft custom common in Atom- 
6ft; dud b >- a Wri with a water-pot ou her head and & 


a custom common in Alwar, greeting n stranger in a 


- Chnnhin 
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Meora, Meuea, fem. -f, (1) a Guru’s priest, see Panjabi Dicty p. 747; (2) a 
guru of the Chuhra caste. The Meords in Sirmiir State are said to form 
a phirM or sect apart from the Chuhrds, though they take food, both 
Jcachchi and pakki roti, and water from all Chuhras. They resemble 
the padhas among the Hindus. 

Meri, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Mermalha, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Mesar, a Jd{, clan (agricultural) found in Mdt&n. 

Metla, a tribe of Jdfs descended from its eponym, of Rajput extraction, and 
settled in iSi/ilk^t since the time of Firoz Slulh. It is also found in 
Mult&rs tahsil, whore it settled from the north in the time of Sh6h Jahdn, 
and in Montgomery where it is classed os Jdt (agiicultural). Some of 
the Metla or Methla in the lower Derajdt. affect the title of Shaikh. 

Meuf, (1) fem. 4, a sailor, boatman, waterman. See Men. Also— 

Meun. — The Meos of Mewdt must not be confused with the Meos or Men ns 
(Mens), a caste found on the Upper Jumna and Mdrkanda rivers in 
Karndl and Ambdla. 'The latter are all Muhamm.idans and live by 
fishing, and during the rains by trading in mangoes. The name is 
said to mean f fisherman.’ Nothing is known of their origin, but in' 
Sahdranpur is a caste of Meus, who must be the same though, curiously 
enough, they say they come from Hewdri, i.c. from npar the Mewat. 
The only restriction on marriage is that two persons suckled at the 
same breast must not marry. The women are midwives—and often 
very clever in that vocation.* Oil the Sutlej in Ferozepore and Jul- 
lundur the Meun is also a fisherman. And in the latter District, where 
be is also found on the Beins, he ha 5 ? taken to weaving, tailoring, well 
sinking and eervice as a watchman. The Meun indeed in this District 
appears to be the same as the Jhabeland virtually identical with Moh&na. 
In customs they roso»uble tip* lower Muhammadan tribes. After a birth 
the bahar budhna is observed, the mother going out on tlio 5th night to 
look at the stars. In betrothal the boy’s parents take the ini'iative 
and money is rarely paid for a bride. The Kafpdl section has a special 
custom. All the members of a family assemble in a room and bring in 
a young male buffalo (Xa(ftf) covered with red cloth aud its feet dyed 
with henna. Then b\ $em of barley are offered it in a vessel and all 
present do obeisance to the animal, which is believed to forthwith eat 
24 mouthfuls of the grain and then to bolt, no man being able to detain 
it. 1° this usage the Knt-pdls owe their name.t Another section, the 
Hilinen (' movers’) owe theirs to an ancestor who once baked beef in his 
house. Complaint was accordingly made to the ruler of the tiine, and 
so he prayed silently to God, with such efficacy that when his cauldron 
was searched it contained only moving baingan . The Meuns, as a 
body) also practise jhulka>% a custom in \ which a son-in-law of the 
family must set light to the furnace used at weddings to cook the large 
quantities of food required* He carries a bur die of combustible material 
from a distance and runs the gauntlet of a double line of women 

l § l2 ^ : N. I.N.Q. ( 7bl, ~ ~ ' 

fKat*p6l means, apparently, ‘ raiaer or protector of young buffaloes (katta). 

I Lit. a3 much fuel as is thrown on the fire at a tirno ; burning; Punjabi Dicty. t p. 502, 
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who stand with pitchers full of water, dust, bricks and sticks, to bar 
his access to the furnace. Sometimes the womeu’s clothes are burnt 
and they are often hurt, while the son-in-law may be seriously injured. 
His fee for this is a turban and a rupee—sometimes among wealthy 
people it is more. After marriage the mukl&wU usually follows at once, 
if the parties are of age : otherwise it is deferred till they attain 
maturity, and then very little is spent on it. Each section has its own 
usages with regard to feastings. No milk or curd is given away, oven 
to a son-in-law, for 10 or even 20 days : then rice is cooked in it and 
distributed to maulavis and beggars, after which it can be given to any¬ 
one. The Meuna specially affect Khwdja Kliizar. 


MJan, (1) any sage or virtuous man. A Mian a is the offspring of a Mi&n. 
The word is used in a number of senses and especially in the follow¬ 
ing : (2) it is used in the west of tho Punjab to denote any holy man. 

Thus tho head of the Sarai family is known as the Mian kahib Sarai; 
(3) among tho Path&ns of Swat and Dir a Mitin is a descendant 
of a saint or spiritual leader who acquired repute among many 
tribes prior to modern times. The title is uot given to descendants of 
a modern saint, but somo of them tnay in course of time acquire it. 
Thus the descendants of the Akhiind of Swdt are as yet only Akhund- 
zddas by right, though styled Midn Gul by courtesy. Quraisliis rank as 
Mian : (4) also— 

Mian,* a superior class of Rill Rajputs. From ancient times till the early 
part of the 19th century the area included in the outer ranges of the 
Punjab Himdlaya, between the Sutlej and tho Indus, was held by 
numerous independent States, each under its own hereditary chief. 
Somo of those principalities date back to the first centuries of-the 
Christian era, but K&ngra at least was much older, and others were 
established as late as the 14th aod 15tli centuries. 


According to Sir Alexander Cuuningham tlie oldest classification 
of 'these States divided them into three groups or confederacies 
each named after tlie State which held its hogeiuony. These were 
Kashmir, Durgara or Du(?ar and Trigarta or Jallandhara. There aro 
indications that, these three groups existed prior to the seventh century 
A later classification divided the Alpino Punjab into 22 Hindu and 22 
Muhammadan chiefships, the former being to tho east and the latter 
to the west of the ChenAb. The 22 Hindu States fell acraln into two 
groups or circles, tho Jalandhar aud the Dugar; tho° former King 
to the east and the latter to the west of the Rilvi. 

It is with these 22 Hindu States that we are now specially concerned. 
They wore all founded by lUjput leaders, each probably with a small 
band of followers who either came direct from' the plains or wore 
scions of one or other of the ruling families which had already settled 
in the hills, and the descendants of all thesp noble families are dis¬ 
tinguished by the honorific title of Mitin. 

The royal clan in each of these States, had a special designation, 
baaed on the custom which obtained in almost all the K.ljput Hilt 
States, in accordance with which the ruling family took its name from 
Jho country over which it ruled. Almost nil theso royal clans aro still 

* It), article is from the pon of Dr. 3. Hutchison, of tho 01mmbs Mission. 
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The Mian groups. 


in existence in the direct line of descent, and where this is extinct 
collateral branches of them still remain. They are popularly arranged 
as in the following table: each group containing eleven names :— 


Jullundub Circle. 

Duqar Circle, 

Country. 

Clan. 

Country. 

Clan. 

1. Chamba . 

Chamial. 

1. Chamba . 

Chamial. 

2. Nurpur . 

Pathania. 

2. Basohli . 

Balauria. 

3. Guler- . 

Guleria. 

3. Bhadu . 

Bhadw£l. 

4. Datarpur . 

Dadw&l. 

4. Mankot . 

Mankotia. 

5. Sfba . 

Sibai(a). 

5. Behandralta 

Behandral. 

G. Jasw£n . 

Jaswal. 

6. Jasrota 

Jasrotia. 

7. K£ngra . 

Hatoch. 

7. Samba . 

Sainbial. 

8. Kotlehr . 

Kotlehria. 

8. Jammu . 

Jamwal. 

Os Mandi . 

Mandi&l. 

9. Chaneni . 

Hiuntal. 

10. Sukot . 

Sukotia. 

10. Kashtiwtir .. 

Kashtiwaria. 

11. Kullu . 

Kolua. 

11 . Bhadrawah 

Bhadrawahia. 


It will be observed that Chamba finds a place in both groups because 
its territory is bisected by the R&vi: the number 22 is purely conven¬ 
tional for in reality the States were always more numerous. In the 
Dugar circle Cunningham gives Bhan, Rihdsi and Sirikot, and Barnes 
includes Bhati but omits Chaneni. In addition to these there were also 
Lakhanpur, Dalpatpur and Aknur, the last being to the west of the 
Clien&b. 


In the JaUundor circle were included Bangui and Kotila, which 
latterwaaruled bya branchof: the Nfirpur family. The States of 
Kahlur (BiMapur), Hindur (Ndl&garh) »nd Sirmfir (Ndhan), lying to 
the east of the Sutlej, are also ruled by A slight correction is 

necessary in the case of Kashtwdr, the rulers of which were Muham- 
madan from the time of Aurangzeb. They still, however, retained 
their Hindu names and customs, and to the present day their 
descendants are called Midn. The rulers of Aknur and Rihdsi be¬ 
longing to .ranches of the Jammu family seem also to have embraced 
Iflhim. Cunningham includes Bhadrawah among the Muhammadan 
States, but this is incorrect as the ruling family was always Hindu. 


Some of the clan names cannot be at once identified, for oxample 
pathania, Dadw&l, Katoch, Bulauria and Hiuntdl. Papidnia is derived 
from Paitban, an abbreviation of Prutishtdna (‘ the firmly established 
place ’), which was the ancient name of Pa{hankot, the-original capital 
of the rath&nia ruling family. Dadwdl is from Ddda, a place in Siba 
whence the Datdrpur family originally came. The name Katooh has 
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many fanciful derivations bat it was most probably the ancient name 
of l&lngra. Balauria is from Balaur, the first capital of the Basohli 
State which again is a corruption of Vallapura. Hiunt^l or Himtdl 
is from Hiuntd or llimtd, tho ancient name of Chaneni, and still in use. 
Other clan names not included iu tho above lists are :—Bangalialia, 
Lakhanpuria, Aknuria, Dalpatia, Bhatidl: also Kaliluria, Hiuduria, 
and Sirmauria. 

Again each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions, each of which 
has a distinctive al or family name. As the family multiplied, indi¬ 
viduals loft the court to settle on some estate in the county, and their 
descendants, though still retaining the generic clan name, are further 
distinguished by the name of the estate with which they became more 
immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the 
name of the ancestor furnished a surname for his posterity and 
occasionally a local circumstance, as a special tree or garden near tho 
homo, ortho quarter of tho towniu which tho family residod, suggested a 
namo which was adopted as the family surname. In this way every 
clan includes several and sometimes many subordinate als or family 
surnames, most of which are usually known to the various members of 
the clan. For example, the Katocli clan has four grand sub-divisions, 
Jaswdl, Guleria, Dad will and JSibiii, iu addition to the generic appella¬ 
tion, and each of these comprises many subordinate surnames. 
Similarly, the Jamw&l clan also has four sub-divisions:—Jasro^a, 
M&nkot, Lakhanpur and Sdmba, each with its own separate family 
names—while all alike trace their descent from the Manh&s tribe 
of R&jputs. Among the Pa^li&nias also there are 22 recognised sub¬ 
divisions, and so on with all the other clans, the number in each clan 
varying from time to time as new families are formed and old ones 
become oxtinct. 

When a Rajput is asked by one who will, ho thinks, understand 
these distinctions ho will givo his own family surname. To a 
atrangor he offers no detail but simply calls himself a Rdjput. Some of 
the older States bore names which wore applicable both to the 
country and the tribe by which it was inhabited. Such names are 
Durgara, Trigarba and Kuluta. To these we may perhaps add 
Sumaha, which iu all likelihood was tho ancient name of Basohli State; 
and in all these States the name of the capital was different from that 
ot the principality* Tho States of later origin were usually named 
after the capital, and when that was changed tho name of tho State 
was changed with it. tn such cases, however, tho clan name usually 
remained the same. Chamba is an exception, for the anciout capital 
was at Brahmapura, now called LJrahmaur and the ruling family takes 
its name from the present capital. 

That the Hill States were able to maintain their independence 
almost unimpaired through so many centuries was in great measure 
duo to their positiou aud the inaccessible character of the country. 
In former times the hills were much more isolated than now, and while 
on the plains empires rose and fell the kingdom of the hills undevwont 
little change. Not that they were always at peace among themselves, 
tor their history is largely a record ol the wars which they waged with one 
another. To the present day tho people of Chamba regard it us unlucky to 
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mention tlie namosof Jammu, Basohli andNurpur, and when reference 
to these places is necessary Jammu and Basohli are spoken of as the 
parla mulk (the country across the R&vi) and Nurpur as the Sappar- 
wala shahr 'the rocky town/ These wars were for the most part 
border forays, but though limited in scope they wore not less destruc¬ 
tive than similar struggles between powerful nations. To realise 
this one has only to read the description by Forester, the traveller, of 
the condition of the country around Basohli after the invasion of R&j 
Singh of Chatnba in 1782. On the whole, however, the Hill R&j&s 
were mindful of one another’s rights. Sometimes a powerful State 
would subdue and oppress a weaker neighbour or even deprive it of 
territory, but as a rule this led to no important political change. 
Being all of the same race and faith and often nearly related to one 
another by marriage or even closer family ties, they were generally 
content to make one another tributary, or at the most to remove the 
ruling R&ja from power and sot up another member of the same family 
in his place. In only three instances, so far as is known, was one 
State entirely subverted and absorbed by another. For the same reason 
the shrines and ancient monuments usually escaped unscathed and any 
damage done to these was the work of Muhammadan mercenaries in 
later times* 


It is, however, improbable that the Hill States were ever entirely 
independent for any considerable period. Farishta, the Muhammadan 
historian, tolls us of a king of Kanauj, who in the first century A. D. 
overran the hills from Kumaon to Jammu, subduing the 500 petty 
chiefs of Nagarkof or K&ugra. Towards the end of the 5th century, 
as we learn from the Raja Tarangini , the kingdom of Trigarta 
was presented to Pravaresa (Siva) by the RAja of Kashmir. In the 
7th century at the time of the visit of Huon Tlisang Trigarta was 
subject to Kanauj, and in the 9th century to Kashmir, which had 
then extended its dominions to the Sutlej. Ohamba was invaded 
and conquered in A, D. 800-10 by a race of foreigners, perhaps 
Tibetans, who are called Kira in the chronicle, and Kullu seems to 
have been liable to inroads from the same people and was for 
centuries tributary to Lad&kh. Kashmir and Kashtwar also had each 
its period of libetan rule. In the ilth century, as at an earlier 
period, Kashmir seems to have claimed supremacy over the whole 
of the outer hills between the R&y i and the Indus. And in A. D. 
1191-3 when the final struggle arrived between the K4iput rulers 
of India and Muhammad of Uhor, we read that among the numerous 
princes subject to Delhi were “ Kangra and its mountain chiefs/' 


F°r saveral centuries after the establishment of Muhammadan rul< 
the Hill btates continued to maintain practical independence, bu 
with the advent of Mughal ascendancy they were compelled to bov 
a foreign yoke. In A. D. 1556 Akbar the Great conquers 
jtaogra, and soon afterwards all the principalities of tho westeri 
Hills came directly under his control. Tho famous fort of Kancr; 
was gameoned by imperial troops under a Mughal officer of rani 
with the title ot javjaar, aud soon afterwards Todar Mai Akbar’: 
finance minister, was deputed by his master to create an imperil 
demesne by confiscating- territory from the various States of th< 
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Kdngra group. . Ho annexed a large, portion of the Kdngra Valley 
and made a similar demand on each of the other States proportionate 
to their means. In presenting this report to his royal master Todar 
JNlal is said to have made use of the metaphor that he had “ taken 
1 10 . meat and left the bone/’ meaning that ho had annexed the 
fertile tracts and abandoned only the bare hills to the Hill chiefs, 
t o . ensure the fidelity of the Hill Rdjds, Akbar adopted the policy 
ol retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the 
btates, and we learn that in the beginning of Jahdngfr’s reign there 
were 22 young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on the 
emperor. It was about this time that the title of Midn came into 
use. How it originated and what was its exaot signification, we do 
not know, but traditionally it is believed to have been first con¬ 
ferred by Jahangir on the young chiefs at the Mughal court. In 
Chamba it first occurs in the form ‘ Mie ’ on a copper plate deed 
1613 of Rdjd, Bala Bhadra (A. D. 1589-1641), as ono of the titles of 
his son and heir, Jandrdan. From that time its use seems to have 
spread till it carno to bo applied to all the descendants of the 22 noble 
families of the Hindu Hill States. 


For nearly 200 years from the time of their subjection by Akbar the 
Hill chiefs woro tributary to the empire, but all accounts agree that 
the Mughal authority sat very lightly on them. Their prerogatives 
wore seldom questioned and there was no interference in their 
internal administration. Indeed through the whole period of Mughal 
supremacy the chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even 
generous treatment. They were left very much to themselves^ in 
the government of their principalities and were allowed to exercise 
the functions and wield the power of independent sovereigns. They 
built forts and waged war on ono another without any reference to the 
emperor and sometimes even asked and received assistance m men 
and arms from the Mughal viceroy. On his accession each chief had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of. the emperor by the payment 
of tho fee of investiture, after which he received a sanad or patent 
of installation, with a dress of honour from the imperial court A 
yearly tribute of four lakhs of rupees, called peshleash was exacted 
from the Kdngra btates in the reign of Shdli Jahan. In letters and 
f e D r r t” ent8 th ° cbl « fs wo i re addressed as ‘Zemindar,’ the title 
of Rdjd being conferred only as a personal distinction. There 
seems to have been much friendly intercourse between them and 
the imperial court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents 
received from the emperors and still in the possession of many 
of the old royal families. Some of the chiefs, too, gained a high place 
in the imperial favour and were given mansab or military rank in 
the Mughal army and advanced to important offices iu the adminis¬ 
tration. In one instance an important military enterprise was entrust¬ 
ed to a Hill chief—Rdja Jagat Singh of Nurpur who in A. D. 1645 
was sent by Shdh Jahdn with a force, in which were 14,000 ltdj puts 
raised in his own countiy and paid by the emperor, against the 
p. 8 ?^ 8 °* Balkh and Badakhshdn. Speaking of this expedition, 
blphinstone, the historian, says :—“ Tho spirit of the ltdjputs never 
sliowed more brilliantly than in this unusual duty; they stormed 
mountain passes, made forced marches over snow, constructed redoubts 
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by their own labour, the Rdjd himself taking an axe like the rest 
and bore up against the tempests of that frozen region as firmly as 
against tho fierce and repeated attacks of the enemy. Jagat Singh’s 
health was fatally impaired by these hardships and he returned to 
Peshdwar only to die. ’ His father Rdjd Basu and his brother Suraj 
Mai both held military rank in the Mughal army, and liis own 
mansab at the time of his death was 3,000 with 2,000 horse. Rdjd Jagat 
Singh first served under Jahdngfr in Bengal and in the emperor’s 
13th year was recalled and received a mansab of 1,000 with 500 
horse, the title of Rdjd and a present, and was sent to assist in the 
8 i e tre of Kdngra fort. In the reign of Shdli Jahdn ho was appointed 
faujdar of Bangash (Kurrarn and Kohdt), and two years later was 
sent to Kabul. From there he went with the imperial army to 
Kandahar and had command of the vanguard: returning to Lahore 
he was further honoured by the emperor and again appointed to 
Bangash. Not long afterwards for some reason not fully known he, 
on coming back to Nurpur, rebelled against the emperor, in conjunction 
with his son Rdjrdp Singh. For six months they bravely defended 
the strong forts of Mau, Nurpur and Tdrdgarh against the whole 
power of the Mughals, and on their unconditional surrender in 
March 1642 they were at once forgiven and restored to all their 
honours. Rdjrup Singh accompanied his father on tho^ above 
mentioned expedition and he, as well as his son, Mandhdta, also 
held high rank in the Mughal army, the latter having been twice 
appointed faujdar of Bdmidn and Ghorband in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Raja Prithwi Singh of Cliamba (1641-64) also held the mansab of 
1,000 with 400 horse, and it seems probable that his son and grandson 
enjoyed a similar distinction. They were also the recipients of valu¬ 
able presents from the Mughal court. 

Tn A. P»1752 the Hindu Hill States came under the control of the 
Durrdni kings of Kabul, having been ceded along with the rest of the 
Punjab to Ahmad Shdb Durrani by his namesake the emperor Ahmad 
Shdh of Delhi. Under Ahmad Shdb, Rdjd Ghamand Chand of Kdngra 
was appointed governor of Jullundur and the hills between tho Sutlej 
and the Rdvi, 'Hie Rdjds of Chamba and Jammu seem also to have 
enjoyed the favour of the Durrani kings. Sikh influence began to be 
felt in the hills about A. D. 1764, and in 1770, Jassa Singh, Rdmgarhia, 
invaded Kdngra and made several of tho States, inoluding Kdngra and 
Chamba, tributary. His power was of brief duration for in 1776 ho 
was defeated by Jai Singh, Kanhfya, who then became the sovereign 
of most of the Kdngja States. In 1785*6 Jai Singh was in turn 
defeated in the plains by a combination, aided by Rdjd Sansdr Chand 
of Kdngra; and beinj? compelled to withdraw from tho hills he 
abandoned to Sansdr Chand the Kdngra fort and the rich valley, 
alontt w ^h the sovereignty of the eleven States of the Kdngra group. 
In 1806 the Gurkhas invaded Kdngra and in 1809, being unable to 
drive them onfc, Sansdr Chand appealed to Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh for 
help. This was given, but as its price tho Kdngra fort fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs, the greater part of the valley was also annexed, 
and at the same time all the Kdngra States became tributary to 
Lahore. 


^ • GOt^ 
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Jammu was first invaded in 1774 by Charat Singh, the head of the 
outnrcvhakia mid and grandfather of Kan jit Singh, and most of the 
States of the Dugar group had become tributary to the Sikhs before 
1786, and were finally subdued by Ranjit Singh about ] 808-09. With 
the rise of Malittelja Ranjit Singh to power the Hill States fell upon 
evil days. Had he bodh content to treat them as feudatories it would 
have been no great hardship, for they had been in subjection for 
centuries. But this did not meet the designs which he soon began to 
disclose, and they involved the entire destruction of the principalities 
of the hills. Jammu was the first to feel the weight of his hand It 
was invaded and reduced in 1810, and again iu 1812 , and finally in 

1816, the ruling chief was removed from power and driven into exile, 
the country being annexed to the Sikh kingdom. After a lono- 
residence in British territory this, the senior branch of the JamvvtU 
family, returned to the Punjab in 1844 and was assigned a Jdgir at 
Akhrota in Gurddspur which is still hold by the family. Guler was 
the first of the Kangra States to fall. Iu 1813-14 the Rdja was sum¬ 
moned to Lahore, arrested and compelled to surrender his principality 
and accept a jdgir ol Rs. 20,000. These lands are still held by the 
family, whoso head resides at Haripur, tho ancient capitul of the State. 
He is the first Viceregal Darbdri in the Kangra District. 


At the end of 1815 a great assembly of the Sikh army was convened 
at Sidlkot to which all the Hill chiefs were summoned. The Raids of 
Nrirpur and Jaswdn failed to attend, and upon them a fine was deliber- 


a year, naja xnr oiugu or iwpur was cast in a timer mould. He did 
his utmost to meet the unjust demand, eveu to tho mortgage' and sale 
ot his family idols and sacrificial vessels of silver and gofd." But even 
these did not suffice and he was sent back to his capital from Lahore 
and compelled to surrender his kingdom. A jdgir was offered • which 
lie indignantly declined For years he struggled against a pitiless foe 
but all to no purpose, and in 1846, alter the defeat of the Sikhs 
Sobraon, he led an army against the Nurpur fort, and died' before itn 
walls in a last vain attempt to recover his kingdom Hin i , 

reside near Nurpur in the enjoyment of a small jdgir Ranted bv The 
British Government. The present head of the family is an Honora 
Magistrate in Nurpur. ‘ T J 


The small State of Shdhpnr, held by a branch of the Niimnr i atn ;i„ 

m .78,, „„a U» 

resides at Sujlnpur near Mddhopur on a small pension. As already 
stated this family is Muhammadan, being descended from tbe younger 
son of R4jd, Jagat Singh of Nurpur. y b 

The subordinate chiefship of Kotila, originally rulod by a branch of 

the Pa|h4nia family, was seized towavds the end of the 18th contury 
by Dlii6n Singh, wazlr of Guler, who held it till 1811, when it was 
conquered and annexed by the Siklis. 


The Datfirpur State was forcibly annexed in 1818 on the demise of 
the ruling chief, a. jdgir being granted to his son. The present head 
of this family resides at Pirtliipur in HoBhiirpur, Si a would have 
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shared the same fate as Dat/irpnr, but for the fact that two princesses 
of the family bad been married to Raja Dhidn Singh, minister of 
Ranjit Singli. The state was made a jagir, is still in the possession 
of the family, whose head resides at D;ida-Siba. In the same manner 
Kutlehr was overturned in 1825. On the approach of the Sikh army 
the R&jd retired to a strong fort where lie' held out for two months 
and finally surrendered on the promise of a jagir of Rs. 10,000 which 
is still enjoyed by the family. The present Rajd, resides at Kotlehr 
and is the 5th Viceregal Darbari in Kingra. He exercises Criminal 
and Civil powers in the taluka of Kotlehr. 

Kdngra itself was almost the last of the K&ngra group of States to 
be overtorned. R4j(i Sansdr Cliand died in December 1823, having 
been a vassal of Ranjit Singh since 1809 and Anirudh Chand, his soiT, 
was allowed to succeed on payment of a heavy fee of investiture, but 
the extinction of this ancient principality was near at hand. On 
the occasion of a visit to Lahore in 1827 Anirudh Chand was pressed 
by Ranjit Singh to consent to the marriage of his two sisters to Hira 
Singh, son of RtijA Dhi&u Singh. The proposal was abhorrent to him 
but he feigned acquiescence and asked permission to return home to 
make arrangements. Ou reaching Nadaun, his capital, he collected all his 
moveable property, and taking his sisters with him abandoned home 
and country rather than submit to the dishonour, as he esteemed it, of 
such an alliance. Ry immemorial custom the daughter of a ruling 
chief may marry no one of lower rank than her° father. Anirudh 
Chand was the descendant of a long line of kings, while Dhidn Singh 
was a Rdja only by favour of his master. He, too, was a Rdjput of 
noble descent and ancient lineage, and next to Ranjit Singh tlio most 
powerful man in the Punjab, whose favour wa 3 altogether desirable. 
But all this counted for nothing in the estimation of the proud Katycli 
when weighed against the sacrifice of his family honour. On hearing 
of Anirudh’s flight llanjit Singli was much enraged and at once sent 
an army to annex the State. Ludhar Chand, cousin of Anirudh Chand 
remained behind to receive the Sikhs and also gave a daughter iu 
marriage to Hira Singh, for which a jagir was conferred upon him 
Anirudh Chand died in exile and his son, Ranbir Chand, returned in 1833 
and received from Run]it Singh a jagir ol Rs. 50,000. Kullu was the last 
State of the Kdngra group to be overthrown, but the story of its fall is too 
long to be told here. Suffice to say that it Was invaded by a Sikh armv 
hi 1839 and finally annexed in 1840. The Rajd fled across the Sutlej 
and died in exile. Some years later a jagir in Wazfri Rfipi W8S assigned 
to the ruling family which still holds it. The present head of the 
family resides at Sultdnpur in Kullu. 

Chamba, Mandi and Suket, more fortunate than the others, succeeded 
iu weathering the storm, though more than once in imminent danger of 
destruction, and they still rank among the Native States of the Punjab 
Chftniba was saved chiefly through the influence of Nathu, wazir of 
the State, who stood high in favour with Ranjit Singh. 
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with his cousin, the then Raj& of Jammu, retired to Lahore and entered 
the service of Ranjit Singh. His two brothers soon followed him. They 
too obtained appointments in the Sikh army and were advanced to 
positions of influence. Guldb Singh quickly rose to independent 
command and was chiefly employed in quelling outbreaks among the 
chiefs of the Jammu and Kashmir Hills. As a reward for these ser¬ 
vices he was in 1820 raised to the rank of K&j & and received the Jammu 
State, from which the elder branch of the clan had recently been ex¬ 
pelled, as a fief. Dliidn Singh, the second brother, was in 1818 promot¬ 
ed to the important post of deorhiicdla, or Lord Chamberlain, a position 
of great induence, as it rested with him to grant or refuse admis¬ 
sion to the Maharaja's presence. Soon after 1882 he too received the 
title of R&j&, and the Punch State, then recently annexed, was con¬ 
ferred upon him. In 1828 he became chief minister, an office which lie 
continued to hold till his death in 1843. He spent all his time at 
Lahore near the Maluinija'a person, pushing and safeguarding tbo in¬ 
terests of his family while his two brothers were actively engaged in 
the Held. The third brother, Suchet Singh, was a courtier and a bravo 
and dashing soldier, with little predilection for diplomacy and affairs 
of State, in which he seldom intermeddled. He too was made a R&jd 
soon after his brothers, and the R&innagar State, called Behandr&lta, 
from which the ruling family had been expelled, was given him as a fief. 
On becoming R&jii, of Jammu, Gulab Singh at once began to extend 
liis power by the annexation of the other hill states, nominally for the 
Sikhs, but really for himself. The first to fall were Mankot and 
Kashtw&r in 1820-21. In each case the ruling chief was expelled 
from his territory. The head of the Mankotia family now resides at 
Sulangri, near Kotlohr, in Kangra. The late R&ja, Balbir Sin«R was 
Risald&r-Major in the 13th Bengal Cavalry, and served in the Afghan 
and Egyptian Wars, for both ot which he held decorations. It seems 
to have been by Ranjit Singh’s direct orders that Kashtwiir \yas an- 
nexed. The Riija had afforded an asylum to the exiled king of Kabul, 
ohah Shuja, after his flight from Lahore in 1815, and this was never 
forgiveu. Guldb Singh wont with a force to Doda and the R£j£ on 
coining there to meet him was at once made a prisoner and sent to 
Lahore, Rauiit Singh promised to reinstate him but never did so, and 
three years afterwards he was poisoned by his own servant. The 
present head of the family resides at Tilokpur in Kdngra. 

Behundralta was annexed in 1822, aud tlio head of the family has 
long resided at Shahzfidpur in tho Ambdla District. The lUja of 
Cbaneni had assisted Gulab Singh against' Kashtwiir and in 1822 was 
rewarded by being deposed and his State was annexed. He appealed 
tn Ranjit Singh and obtained permission to reside in his own territory. 
I be present Raj& lives at Ohauoni in the onjuyinent of a jdgir and is 
related to the Jammu family by marriage. In 1835-6 the last Raja of 
-tfasohh died without issue and the state was quietly anuexed to Jammu. 
About the same time or shortly afterwards tho earno fate befell the 
Binall states of Jasro^a and Samba. 

Ihe Samba family is now extinct in the direct line but many collateral 
? -— f o fit,aswell as of the Balauria family, still remain. The 
p QBent head of the Jasrot-a family resides at Kh&npur near Nagfo(a iu 
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Jammu. Bhadu, the second state held by the Balauria family, became 
extinct by its annexation to Jammu in 1840-41 and the present Rdjd 
lives at Tilokpur near Kotila in Kdngra. Bhadrawdh, the third of the 
Balauria States, was annexed by Chamba in 1820-21, and the rulino- 
family has long been extinct in the direct line. In 1846 the country 
was transferred to Jammu. 

On the conclusion of tho 1st Sikh War the treaty of peace, concluded 
at Lahore on 9th March 1846, transferred to tho British Govern¬ 
ment in perpetual sovereignty the Jullundur Dodb and the hill country 
between the Sutlej and the Beds. ' 


A war indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees was also demand¬ 
ed, and the Sikh Uarbar being unable to meet this demand agreed to 
cede the hill country between the Beds and Indus as the equivalent of 
one crore, promising to pay the rest in cash. By a separate treaty 
on 1 1 th March the British Government brought itself under an ob¬ 
ligation to respect the bond fide rights of the dispossessed hill chiefs. 
On March 16th a treaty was concluded at Amritsar between the British 
Government and Guldb Singh of Jammu, transferring to him in perpe¬ 
tual possession all the hill country between tho Rdvi and the Indus 
on payment l>y him of £750,000 to Government. In making over theso 
territories the Government by a special clause in tho treaty imposed 
upon ltdjd Guldb Singh tho obligation they had come under as regards 
tliq rights of the dispossessed chiefs and tho latter wero at tho °amo 
time given the optiou of remaining in or leaving Jammu territory 
Most of them preferred tho latter alternative, and Government then 
became responsible for the payment of their annuities. To meet this 
ohargo MahArdja Guldb Singh ceded certain land near PatMnkot to 
Government in perpetuity, and tho dispossessed chiefs of the Bno-ar 
gronp of States, therefor draw thoir pensions, which aro in 
small, direct from Government. One or two other incidents ^ T 
related m connection with the States of the K4ngra *roan Tl, f 7 b 
for of hill territory to Malidrdja Gulab Singh inidS P Pb u w 
an arrangement was afterwards made, through Sir Hen™ bafc 

by which tho Jammu State acquired the districts of r »/h„ LaWrenC ®i 
Bhadrawdh in lieu of Chamba, which thus ™mo r an P ur an( ^ 
control of the British GovcrnmenT ThouZ Z ** 

present narrative it nmy also bo mentioned that in Tflif 
Gui4b Singh surrendered the territory between the t/?’ 7 Mab 1 dr ^ a 
Indus now forming the Hazara District to tho Sikh Daib^ i“* 
in exchange territory of hall the value nearer jil t giving 
between tho Snblej and the ltdvi in fh ,.f/ e . r ille territory 

U> of 'tiller, l.jn.tfr'i"?* ‘ 


&«• 10 l*«» 'looking' Cwarfto 

the coming of the Bj itish and tho generous treatment extended to the 
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states east of the Sutlej, iu 1816 when the chiefs were all reinstated in * 
their principalities on the expulsion of the Gurklas, encouraged them 
to believe that in their case also the same procedure would be followed. 
Great then was their disappointment on learning that such was n6t 
the case, and that the new paramount power meant to retain in its 
own hands all that the Sikhs had won. They all became disaffected 
in consequence, and when they were approached by the Sikh leaders 
in the early summer of 1848, and incited to join in the rebellion which 
was then maturing, they lent a willing car to these overtures. They 
wero promised that, in the event of the British being expelled from the 
Punjab, their states would bo restored. In August 1848 Ham Singh, 
son of the late wazir of Nurpur, gathered a force and seizing the 
Sh&hpur Fort on the Rrivi, proclaimed Jaswant Singh, son of the re¬ 
doubtable Bfr Singh as Raja of Nurpur. A British force was sent 
against him and on its approach he evacuated the fort and took up a 
strong position, on the hills near Nurpur which was captured by storm, 
lie then Hod to the Sikh Army iu the plains. In January 1849 while 
tho second Sikh War was in progress Ram Singh again appeared in 
the hills. He entrenched himself on the Dnlla-kd-Dhdr, one of 
tho outer ranges of the Siwdliks, which was stormed with considerable 
loss, two young Europeans being among the killed. Ham Singh was 
afterwards taken and banished to Singapore where he died, but to the 
present day his oxploits are narrated with pride and commemorated in 
song. In November 1848 the Rajds of Kangra, Jasw&n and Dafc&rpur 
also rose in rebellion but they were quickly defeated, captured and 
banished to Almora. There the senior branch of the Kangra family 
bocamo exLincb and the present Hdjd is descended from Micin Fateh 
Cliand, younger brother of lidja Sansar Ohand. He resides at Lambv 
graon near Nadaun in the enjoyment of a jdgir of Rs. 35,000. Ho has 
the honorary rank of Major in the 37th Dogras and served iu the 
Ohitral campaign. Ho is an Honorary Magistrate in his jdgir and 
second Viceregal Darbdri in the District. The Raja of Jaswau was 
permitted to return from Almora about 1855 and was granted a 
jdgir by^ Maharaja Gul&b Singh at Hamkot. in Jammu. In 1877 his 
former jdgjr in JaBwan was also restored. The present head of the 
family resides at Amb in Jusw&n and is related by mavriago to the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Kaj& of Dat&rpur was allowed to come back from Kurnauu at a 
later date and resides at Pirthipur in Hoshidrpur on a small pension. 

Most of the chiefs of the Kangra group of States reside in their 
ancestral homes and among their own people, and though their authority 
as ruling princes has long since passed away, they are still regaided 
with feelings of deep respect and devotion hy their former subjects* 
the chiefs of the Dugar group have been less fortunate and most of 
iem are exiled from tlioir ancient patrimonies and live in British 
oiritory. frSome of the chiefs lmve risen to positions of honour and 
istiuction in the army and the imperial servi'ce, and it ir to bo ,0 ' 
f 10 ^ fbat they do not more frequently seek an outlet in thi* way 
t i r jies and talents. For the most part it is to be feared 

nnt ir ^ aimless lives, courting a dignity, which they ha\e 

0 means to maintain and dimming of a past which can novor 
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return. The story of their fall is a pathetic one and the pathos 
is rendered keener by the many local traditions current in the hills 
and entwined with the memory of the old cliiots. Some of the 
States so ruthlessly destroyed were among the oldest that tlio 
world has ever known. We may question the claim of the Katoch 
of Kaugra to a pedigree dating from the time of Mah&bh&rafc, 
but there can be little doubt that their kingdom was founded'some 
centuries before the Christian era. There are tew, if any, royal 
families in the world that can trace tlieir descent through such a 
long period. To seek a parallel wo naturally turn to the Rajput States 
of Kdjputunu. Mewar or Udaipur, the oldest of them, came into 
the possession of the present ruling family in A. D. 721, and all 
the other principalities are of much later date, some having been 
founded iu comparatively recent times. Contrasting them with the 
Katoch family of Kdngra Sir A. Cunningham said:—“The royal 
family of Jullundur and Kangra is one of the oldest iu India and 
their genealogy from the time of tho founder, Susanna Chandra, 
appears to mo to have a much stronger claim on our belief than 
any of tho long strings of names now shown by tho more powerful 
families of Raj pu tana." Again in the Census Report of 1881 Sir 
Den/.il Ibbetsou wrote ol* the Ihijput dynasties of the western 
Himalaya as possessing genealogies more ancient and unbroken 
than can be shown by any other royal families in the world. They 
havo thus good reason to be proud of their ancient descent. Tho 
ancestors of some of them were ruling over settled States when ours 
were little better than savages, and many of them cau point to a 
pedigree dating back for 1,0U0 years. In comparison with them most 
oi the ruling houses of tho plains are but as of yesterday, and 
the very oldest of these must yield precedence for antiquity of litioago 
to some of tho uoblo families oi tho Punjab Hills. On 15th March 
Ilia Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-Gen&ral war nWunrl 


,. f ~ w j 111 it is received and 




not returned 


of lower caates, the ealutatiou j.U m lUw i 8 giveu ni rdJii 
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A distinction is made by some Mf&ns between those who do and 
those who do not follow the plough, the salutation being accorded only 
to tlio latter and denied to the former even when of noble de¬ 
scent-. This distinction is not now so marked as in former times, 
for the force of circumstances has compelled many Ml&ns to resort 
to agriculture for a living. 

Mr. Barnes in the Kdngra Settlement Report relates the following 
incident which show the great importance formerly attached to the 
jaidiya . Rd/ja Dhi&n Singh, the Sikli minister, himself a Jamwal 
Mian, desired to extort the jaidiya from Rdjd Bir Singh, the fallen 
chief of Nurpur. Ho hold in his possession the grant of a jdgtr 
valued at Rs. 25,000 duly signed and sealed by Ranj't Singh and 
delayed presenting the deed until the Nurpur chief should hail him 
with this coveted salutation. But Bxr Singh was a Rajd by a long 
lino of ancestors, and Dliian Singh was a Rajd only by favour of Kanjlt 
Singh. The hereditary chief refused to coznpromi<*o his honour, and 
preforred beggary to affluence rather than accord the jaidiya to one 
who by tlio rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. 

Considerable modifications in the popular use, of the jaidiya have 
taken place in recent years and many now receive the honour who 
formerly would not have been entitled to it. The MMus themselves 
however adhere to ancient custom in the use of their honorific salutation. 

Mr. Barnes has tho following remarks about the exclusive habits 
of tho Ml&ns in Kdngra, 50 years ago. “ A Mian, to preserve his name 
and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
maxims : —Firstly, bo must never drive the plough; secondly, he 
must never give his daughter in marriage to an inferior, nor marry 
himself much below his rank ; thirdly, he must never accept money 
in exchange for tho betrothal of his daughter, and lastly, his female 
household must observe strict seclusion. The prejudice against tho 
plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all : that step can° never be 
recalled. The offender at onco loses the privileged salutation, lie is 
reduced to the second grade of Rdjpufcs : no Ml&n will marry his 
daughter, he must go a step lower in tho social scale to got a wife 
for himself. In every occupation of life he is made to feel his degraded 
position. In meetings of the tribe and at marriages the Rajputs 
undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at meals with the halbuh 
or plough driver as he is contemptuously styled, and many to avoid 
the indignity of exclusion never appear at public assemblies. Hie 
prejudice against driving tho plough is pummon to Brahmans as well as 
Rajputs and three chief reasons are assigned by the people for it. Some 
say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the earth with an iron plough share. 
Others consider that the offence is in subjecting oxen to labour and 
driving them with the goad ; probably the real reason is that, such labour 
is regarded as menial, and fit only for people of lower castes. In many 
d not most cases tho objection applies only t.o driving tho plough, all 
other forms of farm service being freely engaged in. Tim actual 
ploughing is done by men of low caste residing in or near tho village. 

I he giving of one's daughter to an inferior in cssto is scarcely a 
mo vo unpardonable offence than agriculture. Even Ronjft Singh in the 
height of liis pro.sperity and power felt the force of this prejudice. Tho 
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Mxana. 

li&jd of Kilngra desOrtt d his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
sisters to Dliian Singh, himself a Midn of the Jammu stock, but not the 
equal of the Katocli prince. The Rdjpnts of Kotgarh, in the Nurpur 
pargana, voluntarily set fire to their houses and immolated their female 
relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh’s alliance, and wlieu 
Midn Padma, a renegade Pd^bania, married his daughter to the Sikh 
monarch, his brethren, undeterred by the menaces of Ranjit Simdi, 
deprived him and his immediate connections of tlio jaiditja and to This 
day refuse to associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their 
Women is also maintained with severe strictuess. I he dwellings of 
Rdjputs can always -be recognised by ono familiar with tho country. 
The houses are placed in isolated positions. Either on the crest of a 
hill which commands the approaches on all sides, or on the ver"e of a 
forest sedulously preserved to form an impenetrable screen. ° Where 
natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promoted to afford 
the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings removed fifty paces 
fr. m tho house, stands the manifi or vestibule beyond whose precincts 
no one unconnected with the household can venture to intrude. A 
privileged stranger who has business with the master of the house may 
by favour occupy tho vestibule, but even this concession is jealously 
guarded, and only those of decent caste and respectable character are 
allowed to c.imo even as far ns the mandi. A remarkable instance of 
tho t x n.iiio^ > winch the seclusion is carried occurred under my own 

“ A Katoch’s house in Mandi territory accidently caught fire in broad 
day. There was no friendly wood to favour tho escape of tho women 
and rather than brave the public gaze they kept their apartments 
and wore sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wish to visit their 
par >nts must travel in covered palanquins and th.. 8e too poor to afford 

Sd^rarjE* ? " ,g ■ 1 i " e u " f ' 4 ’ u ” w 

The above remarks apply chiefly to Kdngra where tho Rdjputs are 
much inme teuamous of ancient custom than in other parts 0 f the 
lulls. 1 ho restrictions of former limes are now much relaxed. 

Mr. Barnes also draws a pathetic picture of the condition of many 0 f 
the Mi fin famiiu h, tj years ago soon after the establishment of 
pnhftlt rule in the lulls, .loo proud to follow tho plough they often 
had jjroat difficulty in oking out a livinp 1 nm] i 1M ,i JL 6 ? unen 

B hift, to support tlmmsolvcs and their families That'StuS iTS 

longer true to .Ic, l imes have changed lor the botte \ 6 w 

uuwilhn- to follow the plough tho Mfdns have many'other avemms of 
work open to hem, mid considorablo nnmbors entor tho army and other 
departne nts of Government service. Not a few have given un thoi5 
projnd ec against following tin plough, at.d become keen LriLlturists 
while the ptofits derived from land am much greater than tin v ’ 
fifty T*" <*>, - that the poorest of them 
rort. 

Mn**, ^T 1 ' 1 P- 7«» ; (2) the descendant of a 

jtfiXtf (f)f bnfcinH 1 probably i n other pa Llj 

any new convert to Jsldm is often callod a Miami, arid mai.v „f i , , 

cultivators,- (3) Midmi, Midni, a branch of tbo Sapabun division "of the 
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Patlians, descended from Mianai, son of Sharkliahun and brother of 
kSlierdn, Tarin, and others. Midnai had 13 sons, of whom one, a Sayyid, 
whs adopted by him. They were Ghornai or Ghorai, Launai or Lunai, 
Mullnii or Mulai, Las, Saldch, TsoV, Shkorn, Lawanai or Nawanai, 
Italwanai, Togh, Ja'far, Momit and GfiarsuIn, the Sayyid. Shkorn's 
two sons founded two sopis, the Zmari and Kihtran. TheMiana were 
originally settled, like other Afghans, among the hills and valleys 
springing from the Kasigliar, Shutnal, etc. 

Mianqan, a clan found in the Mohmand tappa of Peslidwar tahsil. 


Mian Kiiel, a_Patluin tribe found in Dent Isrudil Khdn. Their country lias an 
aien of A>G square miles, and lies between the Gundapur and the 
Babar c unlry. I.'lio Mian Kliols are on** of the tribes of Lohdni 
1 awin ahs, who settled in the Daman in the 16tli century. Along 1 with 
the Daulat Khels, they first settled in 1’dnlc, hut s-iou moved south to 
their present quarters, which they seized after conquering the Sarwanis 
and other original inhabitants. They were assisted in this by the 
Baklitiydr tribo, to whom they gave a share in the lands acquired. Tho 
Bahktiyiirs are now < omph tely incorporated with the Mian Khels, and 
form one el their main sections. The Milts Khels never completely 
gave up their Pawimlah life, aud, while a portion of tho tribe is settled 
at Driiban and Musaviai, the greater number of them still trade as 
before between India and Khurasan. They are the richest of all tho 
Pawindahs, and deni in the more costly descriptions of merchandise. 
1 lie trading and land-holding Mian Kliels do not form altogether distinct 
classos. Now and then a leading zaminddr takes an excursion to 
Kabul or Bokhara. In the same way many of the trading Mian Khels 
have proprietary rights in tho Damdn, where their lands are looked 
after during their absenco by relations. They are a peaceable tribe 
and good looking, oiten with ruddy complexions. They dress and 
liyo better than most of the Pawmduh and Damiin tribes, and are 
altogether more civilised. They seldom take military service. The 
plam Mian Khels are divided into those of Itraban and those bf Miisazai. 
Hie^ . t ] , ° tr, } >e livea ^ Drdban, and owns rather more than three- 
fourths of the whole |lfdn Kiiel country. The Musazais live in the 
town el that name and own the south-west portion of the tract. They 
arc also called Musd Khel. J 


Miani, a Pathdn tribo of Dera Ismdil Khan, allied to the plain Mfdnis of the 
bumal valley, ueav whom they reside during tho winter. They only 
number some 400 men. J J 

licHANKBEL a sept of Pa^h d ns, said to bo Sarhang Niiizis, and certainly 
f s. however, now affiliated,to tho Marwats. Descended 

troin bhaikh Micl.an, a descendant of Nidzai, son of Lodai, who was a 
M.mt of tho Afghdns and whose real name was Mohsin, the Michan are 
Mur'i i P 088 *® 3 charms against snake-bite and hydrophobia. Hdji 
/ .* a e 'cenaant of Michan, is a saint of great* repute, and his 
hiirierl S 4 ?\v!° bailk f,f *1'° Curiam near Lakki. Michan iiimsolf is 
c dirtv M LUI ° tho ^ l '" s WazfristAn. His name is said tb meaii 
yout.ii h Ut a j°° rtlin g to Wfcveity it is stated in his < Life ’ that in hia 
tho hills” W n ' ovotoii to the chase, to wandering in the valleys and on 
• Uuco in his wanderings tlie Almighty caused a miraoulous 
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pat of wind to blow upon him, which affected him in such wise that he 
became a frenzied enthusiast, and filled with religious fervour Hav¬ 
ing recovered a little from its effects, he went his way homewards. 
Some pe.sons who saw linn returning in this state of mental disturb¬ 
ance and apparently bereft of Ins senses, remarked to others that ‘ t 
day this man has been turning and twising about like a hand-milS- 
m.chan. Be devoted himself to a religious life, and worked many 
miracles. Mnlism the Mfchan is generally said to have ] 1TOl , iui, ,, 
descent from Klmko, son of Nidzi,son of Ibrahim Lodai" 

MiDAEi/see Madari. 

Midh, an agricultural clan found in Sli&hpur. 



(»“?*"«) audtheVit"'lllnf’ H*“1 

made converts. When Tf*crh HalXlv. i m C ^ lU !l, a Sut *' 1 all( l 

replied: ‘It is thine, thou hast iriveu and^Hir i°l ? ^ Hdnidew * 

Guru gave him half his own t,A. i ! ] iast ,akon aW}i y-' The 
also returned his drum. The ilrV '( 'f 0 Mihan Sahib, and 
turban and his followers are al«o enli < d”p 11 i^°i St>c *' s ^' 1 wears lialf a 

(ll „. • gin• oi ^T P ^ ,wm ***** 

Miiimar, see R&j. 

Mihb, -i, see Melira. 

Mthemama, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
Mihtae, (1) the title of the ruler of Chitnil who«,. „i • , 

Mihtari qaum ; (2) a title ; headman of a a Chnh'^T CHl ’ td the 

bee also under Mogh. J„ tl,„ scco „j „ ‘ ““Jj*! «"». -i, -inf. 

derived from m aUU„,a, chief, cf. mqfmftl. Lid S ^ W 
Mija Khkl, a PathSn sept. mamain. 

Milotea, a R&jpnt clan found in Sit'dko^. 

MiNA, a caste which is, in the Punish „* i . , 

In Alwar and Jaipur however the Si invaria % criminal, 

home bos, this does not appear to be ‘iho ° Ra JP utd,,a ia which their 
be ‘ really made up of p, t ty Mina Stn 1 ^ h ’ de0fl is said to 

the Kachwaha Rajputs .’* In ee ’ "»* p «he chieftaincy of 
this does not prevent his boiim s?don . ' ,1 '' Wfua cultivates land^but 
description of the c»,t 0 j K taken p f roft ‘ SB i': nal tPieP The following 
Alvar-.- faken fr0a ‘ Major Rowlett's Gazetteer */ 

“ MiBftK wore formerly (ho rn t ftr ^ . 

They sti ff hold a g ood social poaition, Jaipur Chief. 

‘ »The WifilBfihib .fhudn ofu‘,0 n«i,' i , .. 'vnds. and 

shrinea (dema) at Btobidurpur nnrwV; 9 It ia saitl i \ 

*• Miiin «“ * 4 u..pS(,s aKi*r£ifs; is >/'Ci r v»ato 
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they aro^ the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. Tho Minas are of two classes, the 
‘Zammilari,’ or agricultural, and the ‘Chaukidari, 1 or watchmen. The former arc excel¬ 
lent cultivators, aud are good, well-behaved people. They form a large portion of the 
population in Karauli, and are numerous in Jaipur. 

“ The 4 Chaukidari ’ Minas, though of the same tribe as the other class, are distinct from 
it. Thoy consider; themselves soldiers by profession, and so somewhat superior to their 
agricultural brethren, from whom they take, but do not give, girls in marriage. Many of 
the ‘ Chaukidari ’ Minas take to agriculture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some 
extent. These Chaukidari Minas are the famous marauders. They travel in bands, beaded 
by a cho3en leader, as far south as Haidarabad in the Deccan, where they commit daring 
robberies: and they are the principal class which the Thaggi and Dacoity Suppression De¬ 
partment has to act against. In their own villages they arc often charitable ; and as 
successful plunder has made some rich, thoy benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhood, 
and are consequently popular. But those who have not tho enterprise for distant expedi¬ 
tions, but steal and rob near ilioir own homes, are numerous and are felt to be a great pest. 
Some villages pay them highly as Chaukidars to refrain trora plundering mi 1 to protect the 
village from others. So notorious are thoy as robbers that tho late Chief of Alwar, Banni 
Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt thoir agricultural brethren, and desirous of 
keeping them apart forbade their marrying, or eyon sraokiug or associaiiug with mumbers 
of tho well-concluctcd class, 

“In April 1863, Major Impey, thon Political Agent of Alwar. issued orders placing tho 
Chaukidari Minas under surveillauco; and under Major Caddis dire tion lists of them havo 
beou made out, periodical roll-call enforced in the villages and absence without leave certi¬ 
ficate punished. 

“ I am not sure that, although, speaking generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
Zamindari, there is any hard and hist line between tho two classes. There is, I believe, an 
intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni Singh’s atlompts to keep tho two apart were not 
vory successful. 

There are said to bo 32 elans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by 
tho Dacoity Suppression Department, I found that the Jab clan furnished 17, the Kagot 9, 
tho Sira «, and tho Jarwiil and Biigri 5 each. Tho Susawat was, 1 believe, formerly the* 
most powerful clau, and that which bold Ajmer.” 

The Minas of the Punjab appear in the Muhammadan histories as 
Minis or Mains. Liko Hie Blia^is all the territories of the Minis were 
attached to Abohar in tho reign of Alii-ud-Din* Under Muhammad 
Shah (1389-1392) we road of Kai Kam&l-ud-Diu Main and Rai Daiid 
Kaimil Main, doubtloss one and the same person, as serving with tho 
JJhatfi ohiof.t 

The Minas are the boldest of tho criminal classes in the Punjab, 
i heir head-quarters, so far as that Province is concerned, are tho 
village of Sliahjahaupur, which is attached to Gurgaon but surrounded 
on all sides by Riijputana territory. There they till lately defied our 
police, and even resisted them with armed force. Thoir enterprises 
aie on a la**g'* scale, aud they ate always prepared to use violence if* 
necessary, in Msirw&r they are armed with small bows, which do 
considerable execution. 'They travel great distances in gangs of from 
12 to 20 men, practising jobbery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The gangs usually start off immediately after the Diwali feast, and 
often remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large 
rities of HfijpuUina and the Deccan \yho give thorn information, and 
they arc in league with the carrying castes of Mtinviir. After a 
successful foray they offer one-tenth of the proceeds at tho shrine of 
Kali Dovi. Tito criminal Minas are said to inhabit a tract of country 
about 0f> miles long and 4'j broad, stretching from ShAhpurah -JO miles 
north of Jaipur to (Juniora in Gurgaon on the Rohtak border* t-lio 
most noted villages being Koti Path, Bhairor, and ShAhjahutiptir, each 

* E * hill, p. 272. 1 f lb: IV, pp. 2*; 20. 
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of which contains some 500 robbers. Their claim to R&jput descent is 
probably well founded, though they are said to spring from an illegiti¬ 
mate son of a Rajput; and in woman’s slang one woman is said to 
“give Mina” (niina dena) to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse. They practise karewa or widow-marriage. They have a 
dialect of their own; or rather perhaps a set of slang words and 
phrases which are common to the criminal classes. In tlio ^Punjab the 
Minn is almost confined to GurgAon and the neighbouring portions of 
I’atiala and Niibha. They are almost all Hindus and belong to the 
Ohttukiddri section and the Kagot clan (see further under Meo*). 


In Niblia the Minas are found in the Bawal nizdmat. They claim 
descent from Sdngw&r Tawdri, a Brahman and grandson of Mir Raja 
Ad. As elsewhere they are habitual thieves but if a Mina is made 
chaukiddr of a village no other Mina will rob it. llenco riso two 
occupational groups—one of village watchmen, the other of cultivators 
and the former will ouly take daughters from the latter, though they 
may smoke together. Both have septs named after the place of origin 
and in Bdwal the got found is called Papri from Paproda in Jaipur! 
They perform the first tonsure at Rui Sur in that State. At a betrothal 
contract a barber, a Brahman and a Rana (Hindu Mirrisi) are sent to 
the house of the boy a father. The Rana marks a Male on his forehead, 
getting Rs. I'* as his fee, the Brahman and the Ndi receiving Rs. 4 with 
a turban and is. o respectively. Tho lagan is sent shortly after. Aii 
auspicious t ay is fixed by a Brahman and other ceremonies performed. 
Liko all prolobbiom.l thieves, the Minas are devotees of devi On all 
occasions and even when starting on a raid, they offer her sweetmeats. 
On the bn th of a - on they distribute food in tho name of Puna, a sati 
of their family whose shrine is at Mel,rat in Jaipur and the women sing 
Hungs, i h, y do not use the farst milk of a milch animal until some of it 


_® • ... ... , 1 dinmai until somo 01 it 

has been given to the ’parohit and offered to the goddess. They do not 

wear hunch bangles as Hub was forbidden by the sati. They oat moat 
and drink liquor, worship the pipal and Sitla. They wear no janeo 


MiNA, (1) a nickname given by the Sikh gurus to those who pretended to 
be gurus—Panjabi Ihcty., p. 751; (2) a Sikh 1 


Hirthi CliHn.l.t the eldest Jon of B^indiptiie^tlTflurfi^w^jae clafuT to 

sX ~ ,st,r r. 

atigmtitisod I’lrthi Cijd a, iSt'or -tlarli.hd ” , "" “'"f 

ik h lT. 6 l i«a cal -* uZSZL ££*2 

J 3 hai b&ltt. 


j . - - Vi UUIU A.TttUU.Kj 

It contains the first mention of 


MiNAKAR, an inlajer, an enawellor on silver. 


* K the Minas are connected wiih th« M.v-m it ,. . . * ~ — 

l ! ,! " : ' ,c ; or . Me ’“ n libhcii iiiin ,* ,rl0US Coiu ' :i<,c “' 0 

J The name of the Tobljcr tribe’ ia * It.* jjj^. 0r0 |,V p 1 * 0 , na ."?°- 

DidV; V- 751, mtmii» h.ihI lo mean a bull or oj. with horns inclined 
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Minmin, a Muhammadan shop-keeper of the Hasan 1 sect, the class usually 
styled Khoja or Bohra in India. The tern appears to be confined to 
the Baloch tracts.* 

MiB, ShikSri J a fcifcI ° ^ ven t0 Sayyids and also to Mirasis. See also under 

MiBiNA, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MfjtANzAi, or Malik-Mfri, one of the main branches of Pathlns who are 
styled Banoash. 

MiF.Asi, fern.^ -an, Amirasi, a genealogist, fr. Arabic mir&s, ‘ inheritance.’ 

0 Imtsi form one of those large heterogeneous bodies, varying in 
Bratus, occupation and doubtless in origin as well, which aro con- 
ventionally called castes in the Punjab, though they correspond to no 
efimtion, actual or potential, of the term e caste/ The best description 
of their ordinary functions is the following extract from the Gujr&t 
Settlement Report of 1865 :— u The duties of the Mfriisis or village bards 
are as follows :—To get by heart, and to be able to repeat from memory 
offhand, the pedigrees of the heads of the families within the tribe. They 
were always appealed to in former times in the case of any dis¬ 
pute about hereditary property. They have to attend upon the 
guests of their masters. The agricultural classes keep no household 
servants but these, and would consider it infra dig. to wait upon 
their own guests. They have to accompany their masters on visits 
of condolence or congratulations, they summon relations from far 
and near, they have to accompany the daughter going to her father* 
m-law s house, or the son's wife to visit her paternal home. 



The MiiAsi and liis wife have to prepare all such things as may 
be required at a marringe feast—turmeric, salt, pepper 20 days before 
the wedding to inform all relations [gand lejdna), and to attend 
upon them when present, also to care for all who come upon visits of 
condolenoe, or to a funeral. The above services are obligatory, and 

„ T TTt the t Mir4si is turned out of the village, and his' place is 
supplied by another. * 1 


In exchange for their services tlio MMsis receive, on 10 or 12 
i ei en occasions between the betrothal and the marriage, presents 
oi irom eight annas to two rupees and among the perquisite are the 
7, othGr valuable cloth used as the pall at the funerals of 
.i 0 , )e . 0r classes. When the marriage procession leaves the house of 
cno bride, tho bridegroom distributes to all the MiiAsis, who oollect 
om he neighbouring villages for tho purpose, from one anna to 
r’ U ^ e ° 6ac ^ accorc ^ u S' to his means. J4ts call this ratarchari, 
, ~r, V rU]a ” ? ar - The poor give one or two pice to each MirSsi, called 
a ™' , 11118 CU8 ^ om prevails still, In former days the Mirdsis could 
secure their perquisites by giving the recusant a bad uamo, and spoak- 
th K dL ? 0S P ecfcfull y Since, however, the meeting was hold for 

o reduction of marriage expenses, the Mir&sis are not importunate, 
t u . ^ c ^ e pt what they can got. They are now taking to cultivation, 
bem g tenants-at-will, they make little profit out of it, some have 



% Longworth Datnofi* Text-book of Baiochi, p. 80. 
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educated themselves and obtained service. An order was issued by 
the District Officer that Mir&sis should confine themselves to their own, 
and not collect fees uninvited in neighbouring villages at marriages 
and funerals: this gave great relief to the community.” 

Ibbetson (§ 527) writing of the Pum and Mir6si observed that Pum 
is the Hindu and Indian while Mir&si is the Musalmdn and Arabic 
name (of the caste), the whole class being commonly called Ptim-Mir&si 
by the people. But the collocation of tho two names does^ not 
appear to imply that the two groups are necessarily identical or even 
equal. They are loosely coupled together in popular speech, just as 
are Chtfhpl-Cham£r and Mochi-JuldM, in a manner which only serves 
to conceal the fact that the Dum-Mfr^si group includes sub-groups of 
varying status. It may be conjectured that the Mir&si is a kind of 
promoted Pum, elevated by function above his parent group. Ibbetson 
no doubt observed that the Duma must bo carefully distinguished from’ 
the Pom or Domra, the executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustan, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu ; as also from the Dum of 
the Hill States whom he classed as Pumna and not as Mir&si, the term 
pfiin being understood to mean in the Himalayan area a worker in 
bamboo, but it is probably safer to regard the Pom, Dfim, Pumna 
and Pomra are mere synonyms, all four being of pretty much the same 
status, though not necessarily of the same origin. Functionally the 
Mfrasi is certainly tho Muhammadan equivalent of the Hindu Bh&t. 
‘ Even J&ts/ wrote Ibbetson, ‘ employ Mir&sis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jilt tribes is tho S6nsi, and R&jputs often 
employ Mirdsis in addition to Bh&^s.* ‘The Mirdei/ he also said, ‘is to 
the inferior agricultural castes and outcast tribes what tho Bh*fy is to tho 
Rajputs/ ‘ But/ as he pointed out, ‘ the Mirdsi is more than a gene¬ 
alogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel; and most of the men who 
play the musical instruments of tho Punjab are either Mirdsis, Jogis 
or fa%ir8. The social position of tho Mirdsi, as of all the minstrel 
castes, is exceedingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar 
occasions to recite genealogioa. Moreover there aro grades even among 
Mirdsis.’ This is ominently true. Tho social position of tho Mirdsi 
like that of the Bhat, depends on several factors, his function, his 
origin a.nd. his means. Like all tho cliont or parasite classes tho 
Mirdsi s position varies with that of his patron, and a Mirdsi perma¬ 
nently attached to a Rajput clan and beneficed by it, ranks higher than 
one who is merely a strolling player or oasual attendant at a Jdt wed- 
. " 7 ®“.“*® out< r a8t tribo , s their Mirdsis who, though they do 

110 nn " t | I0U and me rely render them professional service, 

are considered impure by the Mirdsis of the higher castes. As to the 
gfims they are entire!, disavowed by the Mirdsis, or at least by the real 
Mirdsis. fhus in Rohtak the J)tm is a Hindu ko is associated with 
dancing gn It, as a player on the tahla or the sdrangi and is described 
'as an offshoot of the Kands* sect (sic) who are called Durns of Dhdnas 

They aro not Muhammadans.’ Elsewhere the Xfdm is equated S 

the Kanohan. And in Gurgaon lie is said to take alms only from menials 
hke the Jlmvar, Dakaut, Chamdr, Bhangi, Juldhd and Ulidnak. 


* CJ. ji. XI1, injra. 
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In Dera Gh&zi KlMn the JDum is also called Langfi, and is said to b® 
the miram of the Baloch, using the saranda and singing Balochi songs in 
praise of God, the Prophet, Pfrs and heroes. The Langfi bIbo keep 8 the 
oaloch pedigrees and in former times used to accompany their meters 
r minst 1 rels - In M ult!in tll0 y are said to be mirdsis of the 
JJaudpotras and also Diiudpotras themselves by origin, having come 
trom Urarkot. They claim descent accordingly from Abbds. Then 
again the Mfrdsi or Duin of Dera Gh&zi Klidn used to keep horse- 
stalhons for breeding and lie still does so in,the Bozddr hills. So too in 
Giirgaon the Mirdsis used to keep stallions and bulls for breeding pur- 
poses, but this vocation seems to have been confined to the Naqqdls. The 
frli ram s love of a horse is also noted in Lahore and horses are said to 
be sometimos given him in alms. 

Mirdsi origins. 

-P r J® Mird818 » orak least, some of them, claim an Arabian origin. 
Tradition says that the Prophet had once whipped a Moslem of 
Madina named Akdsa or Kassa and when on liis death-bed he asked 
that, any one whom lie had injured should wreak vengeance on him 
Akasa demanded that the dying Prophet should bare hi!back, which he 
kissed,* * taking no other revenge. He then eulogised the Prophet and 


* His object was, according to other versions, to sea the 'seal of nronliecv’ on th« 
Prophot s back. Ono variant makes OkAsa (AkAsa) a Shaikh Quraish by descent thus - 

Abdul Munaf. 

• I, 

H6shim. 

Mutlib. 


Amin. 

Okusa. 

or 

Kassa. 


Abdulla. 

Muhammad. 


AbuT&lib, 

AH. 


Abdul Ilaqq. 
Pahar. 
Bliagar. 
Passi. 


Abdul Ghaui. 


Gasan. 


Husain, 


r -i——i 

Wihid. Umr Din. Kalu. 

And adds that Okasa’s sons took refuge in the Punjab after Muhammad’s defeat in the 
S Pa«; < 8S m hl r If* 1 “ oth « r f vertfongives Kassa’s (Okssa’si descendants as abo£ and 
saya Passi was the first to como to India from Arabia. But Dr Iiorovitz Doints nnt that This 
•pisode is not related of UkkAsha, but of one of the companions of the Prophet Sawid Ita 

c y nkuf r il ng r^ on i Ib '; \p q (cir :: 150 p k his *SZ*»S JSK& £ 

the Pro^i '^n n 1 Wto e“ B # v 4 m0 on lhe authority of old men of his tribes that when 

with en , tank , 3 of , hl ? com P“i°? 4 a raight on the day of Badr (am.o 8 Hijra! 

flam', HiTn “L blS , hfmd ’ bo parsed l.y SawAd Ibn Qhaziya, a client of the tribe of 
I. u- wJl ° rushing forward from llie lines, the Prophet slabbed the 

his bellv rind f/t him • “Stand 11 _<< i_^ 


arrow 

tn© puin, 

the Prophet 


mt° h, s bellv and said to him : ’‘Stand straight." Sawfid said : “ You have given 
nihfit I.n 0p > . '.'i" 1 0>d you with JusU., 0 , allow mo to rotoUulo* «... 

him •,, 1,1 • UD 1 < ’gyered Ins belly and saidt lake your revenge.” Whereupon he embraced 
im an t kissed hia holly, When Ihn Prophet wkod him i “ What makes you do tliiu t' lie 
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his descendants followed his example by panegyrising kings and nobles 
for a living. One of them, Mir, migrated to Persia and obtained the 
office of naqib or herald. In that capacity his descendant? Quraishi 
and B&sla accompanied the Khw&ja Main-ud-dm Chishti into India and 
became the Mir&sis of the Shaikhs and Sayyids. B&sla was corrupted 
into Posla. The naqibs and naqarchis of the Muhammadan kings 
corresponded to the Dhddhis of the Hindu R&j&s. According to this 
account, which comes from Rohtak, the only trne Mlrdsis aro'tho 
Quraishis, Poslas, the descendants of Mir, and the Rabdbis, all of 
foreign origin, and the Dhddhis who are indigenous to India. 

Another variant makes the Mirdsis descendants of W&hid and his 
father Akdsa. Wdhicl was the slave of Abdulla, a famous jurist 
qnder the Caliph Umar. One day his promptitude in bringing his 
master a bowl of milk earned its reward and Abdulla taught him 
r,he law of inheritance and the pedigrees connected therewith, but the 
profession of his descendants degenerated into mere repetition of the 
latter. This tradition is current in Gujrdt, as is also the following 
When Ali came to the Prophet’s house with a procession to celebrate his 
nuptials with Fatima, an assembly was held; and according to a custom 
which still obtains among Muhammadans of all creeds and nationalities, 
milk was required as the first thing to be put into the bridegroom’s 
'mouth at the brido’s house. A bowl held by an unseen hand, was 
placed before the bridegroom, and Wdhid, a slave of the bride’s house¬ 
hold, held it up to the bridegroom’s lips. He emptied it and the slave 
asked for a reward, so Ali placed two rubies in the empty bowl, but 
Wfchid asked for a more substantial and enduring gift. Ali who was 
learned in the law of inheritance t-auglit him that science and so his 
descendants were called Mirdsis. The habit or song in which this 
tradition is preserved runs as follows :— 

Hoya hukam Khuda-i-dd wahijo dyapds , 

Milyd hatord Wdhid ho jinhd bdq) Abbds . 

Parho halmdy dhho Mominon din jo aya ras 
Dhudh jpildyd Shah ho jithon mili mirav. 


The legend hardly deserves notice, but it is given here aa showing 
how daring popular invention can be. One Asa was a servant of the 
Prophet who bestowed upon him tlm title of Mfr Asa. He was after 
wards called Sultdn Mir and his descendants were styled Mi'rAn" 
Sayyids, whence Mfrdfu, 1 


Some Mirdsis claim to be descendants of Kulak Dda, sou of 
Brahma. Kalak Dda sucked away his father’s leprosy and in gratitude 
Brahma bestowed upon him this boon, that he should bo reverenced by 
the people and that all he said should bo true. 80 the people trust the 
Mirdsis to this day. 1 r u 1,110 


Some of the legends regarding the origin of the Mfrdsi are canon* 
inventions, intended probably to explain their low place in the „v 
scale- Thus, according to one story, when Abraham was to be burnt 


answered. “ I am not sure whether I aboil not be killed and I wanted mt i aQ t I , 1 

of you to be that of my body touching your.” Whereupon the PronhetSh°,T lbrai V 
Thera are Bimlw accounts m other old biographies of Hi* Prophet PU * W shod lum w#n * 
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liis body'was placed on one end of a wooden lever over a fierce fire, 
but the people were unable to*lower it as God sent angels to counteract 
their efforts. Satan then appeared and said that Abraham could only 
be lowered into the fire while a brother and sister consummated their 
union publicly! Ad and his sister Jog&t were tempted into this 
incestuous union and the angels fled at the sight. The lever was 
then lowered into the flames. Another story makes the Mlr&sis the 
offspring of a darvesh’s sin. Two boys were born in human shape and, 
abandoned by the darvesh, were brought up by a king in princely 
guise but Satan found time by night to teach them to sing, dance and 
play musical instruments, eo the king turned them away and they be¬ 
gat the Mirdsi caste. 

Mirasi organisation. 

An attempt will now be made to give some idea of the intricacies 
of the Mirdsi organisation, or disorganisation as it might be called. 

It is even more elusive and fluid than that of the Bh^ts who overlap 
the Mirdsis and cannot bo altogether disentangled from them. 

Rai Mirasi ,—The Rai Mirdsi—compare the Rai Bhd$—is a man of 
education and teaches boys Hindi accounts like a padha. He is also 
a poet and composes habits. The Rais are Mirdsis of the Jd^s in Jind 
or perhaps Jdts* Mirdsis rank as Rais. 

In Hosbidrpur the Rais claim to have been Hindu Bhdts who wore 
converted to Islam but continued to compose and recite habits after 
conversion. Being Brahmans by descent and in former times having 
been attached to influential clans and ruling chiefs they stand high in 
the Mirdsi social scale and do not intermarry outside their own group 
But in this District they do not teach. In Lahore, howeverf they 
teach the three R's, commit to memory the pedigrees of tlieir patrons 
and get lags (dues) at weddings and on the birth of a son. In some 
places they are cultivators and become jmf waris or even field qdnwigos. 
But all Mfrasis are styled Rai ( on account of tbcir slow and niajostic 
manner of speech/* 

Mir Mirdsis are panegyrists, but the term Mir is applied to any 
Mirdsi out of courtesy. It is also said that the Mir Mirdsi is so called 
because ho in a mirdsi 'of the woalthy (amir). 

But in Ludhidna a mir mirdsi is defined to bo ono who taking a 
jhanda (a polo with a pennon) in hand recites verses in honour of their 
priest (sic) Lakhddta or Sakhi Sultdn of Baghddd. They are heard 
m the streets ot towns and villages saying in a loud voice, Agardudu 
da mama lunjda ; hhair %$ khazane di mangda. 

In Lahore they are said to be educated men, who compose panegyrics. 
They recite eulogies in Persian and even Arabic and are known as 
madali hhivan . 

I he Dhddhi is ono who plays the dhddh and sings the deeds of horoes 
dead and gone. Little else about him is known with certainty. He 


* But iu Qurgion the Rai is said to have nothing to do with the Mfrfii a» the latter ia. 
beneath him The Rai is a Musalman and-a composer of soon and Clang, a R», 

i* said to have been attached to Akbar’e court. 


) 
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is endogamous, at least in Ludhidna and Jind. In Mandi ho is alleged 
to be of the Tanur caste and the Jind got. In that State he recites the 
deeds of heroes at the Rdjd’s table, but his women-folk do not siog 
and dance before the ladies of their patrons, like other Mirdsi women. 
Yet he only gets half as much as other Mirdsie and intermarries with 
them. But the chief Dhddhi receives the title of Rana from tho 
State, gets extra dues and acts as its herald. Dhddkis will not inter¬ 
marry with Karhdli Mirasis as they are of lower rank, but seek 
alliances with the Rajputs 5 Mirdtis of adjacent States. 


In Lokdru the only Mirdsis are the Dhddlii. In that State they 
are Mirdsis of the Skeordn Jdts and are styled ddda or grandfather 
by their patrons, even when children. They are said to have accom¬ 
panied the Sheordn from Sdmbhar. They get lags on ceremonial 
occasions but also cultivate and work as labourers at harvest time for 
a share of the grain. The Jdts fear their curses, as if a man 
do.es not give a Mirdsi something at a wedding the latter makes 
an image of him out of rags, fastens it to the top of a pole and walks 
through the village with it. Sometimes he even strikes this effigy, 
and so disgraces his patron who is compelled to come to terms ’with 
him by a payment of money. These Dhddfs intermarry with the 
Duth, Palna and Babar Mirdsis. The Duth live in Bikdner and are 
Mfrdsis of the Punia Jats. The Palna and Babar live in the Shai- 
khdwati ildqa of Jaipur, where they are Mirdsis of the J6$s and 
Rdjputs. The Dhddfs again have Mfrdsis of their own, called Bhatia, 
who only take dues from Dbadhis. The chaudhris of tho Dhddhis live 
in Sidhanwa and Gothara villages where panchdyats are held. They 
worship all the prophets like Muhammadans but have special faith 
in the Imdms Hasan and Husain. At a wedding they first cdve halted 
by way of nidz in honour of Hasan, Husain and Fatima. They also 
revere Khwdja Mum-ud-Dm Chishti of Ajmer and Khwdja Haiab 
bhaktfrbdr when the hangna is tied at a wedding. Karewa obtains 
among them. They follow tho Muhammadan law of inheritance 
ihmv women Sing with other females in the houses of their patrons’ 
They eat and dnnk with the Mfrdsis of all castes and gots, but tliev 
only smoke together. They avoid three gots in marriage and observe aU 
the ceremonies performed by their patrons, the Sheordn. If a ffiiX 
goes to celebrate a marnage m any other village lie gives a rmSto 
each girl of his caste in his own village and ho n-mcf 0 iA • ru P ee 
each Dhddhi girl in the village as E E?!i a,S0 W* a ru P ee to 
of the Dh4,lhi on tore,, ot ** tr ““ the,r own S 1 * »«. 

Tdn Sen, whose tomb is still to be «,,* n f i- SC ’ a d fam oas 

si strips £: ; 5i £ - 

theirancestorsmarried women''rfotbe"’'^!‘Oth» MiSis do“‘t 
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marry with thorn. They are story-tellers and musicians, playing tlio 
tabla and sdrangi . They practise karewa. and are Mirdsis of castes 
which also practise it. A few Karhdlas are Im&ms in mosques, but 
most of them live by begging from door to door. Indeed the Gurdds- 
pur account classes them with the Pakheji, who play the tambourine 
for dancing girls, Dum, and Dhddhi as a group of the Bhdnd. 
Folk-etymology in Kolitak actually derives Karhdla from gelar] a 
pichhlag or step-son, as this group sprang from a boy whose mother 
married a Mirdsi after his birth.' In some parts of the Punjab the 
Karhdla are said to take alms from goldsmiths, and occasionally to live 
by making moulds for manufacturing ornaments. This art they do not 
teach their daughters, lest they should teach it to their husbands’ 
families. In Gurgaon' the Karhdla appear to be called Karhdi or 
Jahdngirta. They play and compose and sing ballads of chivalry. 

The Kumdchis are, according to one account, the highest of the 
Mirdsis as thoy servo Brahmans. But according to another account 
they were themselves Bdri Brahmans. They say that when the 
Muhammadan rulers began to convert those Brahmans by force to 
Isldm one oL : their ancestors offered himself as a convert on condition 
that he and his descendants be held in respect by all the Bari 
Brahmans. The result is that to this day all Bdri Brahmans have to 
incur heavy expense at weddings in payment of lags (dues) to the 
descendants of their Muhammadanised ancestor. When the barat 
reaches the bride’s village, they are obliged to feed all the Kumdchi 
Dums, their ponies, etc., that happen to come there, be their number 
large or small. When the batehri {dtd, dal , ghi, etc.) comes from 
the bride’s parents each Kumdchi, whether a child or an adult, 
must be given one aer of did and 2 pice in cash. If a woman bo 
pregnant, the share of the unborn child is alsb given her. If the 
provisions sent by the bride’s parents be insufficient, the bridegroom’s 
father must pay for the extra did, etc., required from his own pocket. 
In addition the bridegroom and the bride’s father jointly contribute 
10pice for every Kumdchi who is present. Each Kumdchi also gets a 
rupee out of the dowry, so that the Bdri Brahmans are heavily mulcted 
at weddings by the Kumdchi JDums. 

Mir Hangs are Mirdsis of the Mirdsis, keeping their pedigrees and 
taking alms from them alone. In Gurddspur thoy appear to be called 
Mir Malang. In Gurgaon however the Mirdsis’ Mirdsi is said to be the 
Pum and the Mirdsi of the Bliangi is called a Kannas Mirdsi.* 

Naqdrchis are Mirdsis who play the nciqdra or big drum at weddings 
and at the tombs of Muhammadan saints. 

Mutrib, Naqqal and Qawwal : qq. v . 

Rabdbis are Mirdsis, who are so called because they play the 
rabdb. They trace their descent from Bhai Marddna, a Mirdsi who used 
to play tho rabdb before Gurfi Ndnak. They are Sikhs aud believo in 
him and recite shabads from the Qranth . They beg alms from Sikhs 
only while other Mirdsis take alms from all castes. They do not 
intermarry with other Mirdsis. As they are Sikhs they wear' the hair 


* Cf. p. tupro. 
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long and dress like the Sikhs among whom they live. They play the 
rabdb before a Sikh’s bier when it is being carried out to the burning 
ground, but they bury their own dead. In Hiss&r the Mirasis of 
Bikdner are said to be called Rabdbi in contradistinction to those of 
Jaipur who are called Dholi. In Rohtak it is claimed that the 
Rabdbis were Muhammadans descended from Mir. They used to play 
the rabdb, also called daf or ddira, the only instrument permitted to 
Muhammadans, and then only on condition that it is played without the 
jhdng. It is used at the Id, at sveddings, and when a person returns 
safely from a journey. Marddn Khdn, a descendant of Mir, who used to 
play this instrument before the Guru, became a Sikh with the title of 
Bbdi Marddna. 

Other minor groups, which it is impossible to define though they are 
in the main clearly occupational are: The Bhagtia is a mimic who is 
said to be known in Lncknow as a Kashmfri. The Bhanwdyia perform 
various feats of juggling on a brass plate. They also sing and dance. 
The Ch6ran is the foot-man, messenger or envoy of Rdjputdna. The 
Dafzan are described as women of the Dhddhi class, who sing in a 
circle. The Dafdli on the other hand play on the dafri or small drum 
and sing songs in praise of holy men. The Gopa play the tambourine 
in contradistinction to the Safurda or Sipardai and rank above them. 
The Halvi is said to be one of the two groups of the caste in Hissdr, 
Bhat boing the other. The Hurkia play the huralc , a small organ, 
while their women, in gay apparel, clap hands. The Jangaria are men¬ 
tioned but not described. They would appear to be bellmen. The* 
Kaldl are Mfrdsis of the Kumbdrs, and take alms from no other caste. 
Sometime* they themselves do potters’ work, but they usually provide 
the music at a Kumhdr’s wedding.* The Kbamru play the tabla, a 
kind of drum or rather tambourine with a single skin. The Kaujri is 
also described as a Mfrdei group though it is identified with the Kanchan. 
The Kar Kabits are said to be singers of war-songs, but the term is 
said to be a modern one. The Katororia singsongs in praise of Krishna 
and are said to wear the sacred thread. The Kathak are Hindus who 
teach singing and dancing to prostitutes. The Shrotaa. an nbann™ 
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Sayyids.* The Kulet are mirdsis to the Mughals. The Mdlet, Quraishi 
and Sohal are mirasis to the shaikhs, but they are also described as 
divided into a number of gots thus:— 

Baral, Gkori, Kak and Pahli—attached to the Afghans. 

Ddir and Tanor—attached to Rdjputs. 

Kalldl, Lalha, Monga and Sdnpt—attached to Jd(s. 

Changar—attached to Brahmans. 

Barwdi—attached to Mahajans. 

Shohal—attached to Khatris. 

Latkanian—attached to Mdlis. 

Ancbhar, Babar, Dhadhsi, Daut, Halwa, Kbirwar, Momia and 
Pohla—unattached. 


Origins of Mirasi gots. 

The origins of several of the Mi nisi sections are of interest. The 
Mokhar say they are descended from their eponym, a brother of 
Khokhar. The sons of the latter are Rajputs, while the Mokhar took 
to begging from the Gbumman Jd^s. All the mirasis of the Ghuman 
aro Mokhar, but all the Mokhar are not Mirdsis. Like other gots of 
Mirdsis they are found in other castes though in which castes does not 
appear. 

The Goria got claims the same origin as its patrons, the Chirna 
Rdjputs, whose Mihr Mang are of the Jand got. One Rdjd Gang or 
Ghang had 12 sons, they say, and one of them was Ghoria, some of 
whose descendants are Telia, and others Mirdsis, while some are 
cultivators, and others horse-breakers who dislike being called Mirdsis 
But in Gujrdt the Goria aro said to be descended from Kid or Kise 
Mirs who was a cripple and wafl employed by his brethren to keen 
alight the lamp on their lather’s grave (gor). 

The Jand got is also called Gaile, its members being Mirdsis of the 
Gil got of the Jdts. They are also Mihr Mang of the Chirna Rdiputs. 
The Gils worship the jand and the ancestor of these Mirdsis also 
meditated for a long period under this tree, so they are obviously 
named from it. The Gila offer a he-goat and a rupee to a Mirdsi at 
weddings and get him tb mark a tilah on their foreheads with 
blood from the animals ear. The Tindu are Mirdsis of the Bhullar 
Jdts and so they are also called Bholra. The Siddu are Mirdsis 
of the Mdn Jdts and are therefore also known ns Mdnke The Panr.>* 
or Panjrot gU owes its na me to its cheats, the Bainrot KdjpuU The 


In uurgaon also the Posla are described as the Mirasis of the Savvich But the Kilot 
aro said to be Mirasis of the Gujara, theJhundsof theAhirs. the Momia of the Ksinuts 
the Sawadat of the Jits, and the Khandara of the Sansis. ^ 1 

In Lahore various V o t* of the Mirasis are said to be attached to various Jafc and other 
tribes, thus— 

Posla, to the Goraya and Malhi Jits, as well as to the Sayvids. They are also 
Mihr Mang to the fcahi Jits, J 

Chomb&r, to the Varaich on tue right bank of the chenab 
Kalet. to the bhattia. 

Panju. to the Siau Jats. 

JX'bSV* Jaildand Uoria ®eo the text, infra. We find Man, Bhullar and Ahit 
given as fllirasi gots, 

t This appears to be the 1 make tribe ’ alluded to below. 
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Khandaras offer the bridegroom a khanda or dagger at his wedding, 
whence their name. 

Titles and caste organisation. 

The Mir&sis have a system of caste government, organised or at 
any rate recognised by ruling chiefs. Thus in Jind tho head of the 
Mirdsi panchayat is styled Rd,n4. He is one of the descendants of 
Mir BakhaMn, of Uchilna in Jind tahsil. Subordinate to him are the 
Eaos, generally four in number, and under them are the kotwdls 'or 
messengers. Mir Bakhshdn was a wealthy Mirdsi who obtained his 
title by giving 14 melt at which he feasted those assembled. His 
descendants still enjoy the title and act as presidents at panchdyats 
receiving a rupee as their fee. The title of Rao may be earned by 
giving one or two mels. The kotwdls are appointed by the Rdnil and 
act as managers at a mel as well as messengers. 

The panchdyat decides disputes, within the brotherhood, as to re¬ 
lationship and birt. It can excommunicate an offender or fine him tho 
cost of holding the panchdyat. He is brought up by the kotwal before 
the Rdud, who decides the case with the advice of the Eaos and other 
members of the panchdyat. 

In the south-east Punjab tho Mirasis have chauntras, the chief of 
which is the shdh-chauntra at Khera near Del hi. Next in authority is that 
of Uchdna in Jind, and others are Kdldnaur, Rohtak, Mahim, Gohdna, 
etc. A dispute is first decided by tho chauntra to which the village is 
attached, but it may then be carried to Uchfina and finally to Khera. 
PancMyats are said in Rohtak to be formed by Raos only, a Rao be¬ 
ing a kartuti, or one who spends lavishly on weddings, etc. The pre¬ 
sident of the panchdyat at Khera appoars to be styled Bddsh&h and 
receives a larger offering [nazr) at a meeting of the panchdyat and on 
festive occasions. * 


In Gurgaon the Mfefei panchdyat is composed of chaudhris from 
21 villages—each village being called a khdp. Tho head 
died JiddeMh. He l, a , woS who live i„ XfterTt vuKgef " " 

The Mirasis as clients. 

‘ hoir **—- iu * 

Gumin fc. «£, kai,., « k. ujiyar Hain , Hkkiri bMkdhon U , 
Parbhon h ifiraei, B.yhon fe Rabubi, Qawwil PirMon ft, , 
Sabin hamenjanat ham, I)d m rndljddon ke. 

garsdTkiugs^MSs (felSjrybattf^2* "" r bo & 

Sikhs, and QawwM (story tollersfof tW PfrS/ \ ? a t Wbls oi tb < 
know ns, we are the T)L of tlm wealthy. " {Mb) ' AU 

The relation between the client Mirdsi and h;* „ * 

For example, if the patron tribe eschews L 10 V01 '^ close 
Mfrftsis attaohed to it will also avoid it If tl reraa mago, t,b< 
gots in marriage, tho dependent Mirfisis will nUoA*™* avoid tom 
L ifof Rajput. - %% 
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; n . tor “ arr y- In Kapurtliala it is said, outlie 

Rdioute P,? at mSS? 8 - ° f fcl \ 6 ^ 4 iP ufc3 on 'y intermarry with those of 

aJC and sf« Mf S 1S Vt h u h ° ae ? Gu i ars 5 Ardins’ with those of 

MirAaia of rim.' V 1<3 ^ bub J as a ^ ao > ati least in Amritsar, have 

imrasis oi their own who are endogamous. 

Cults. 

Although the Mirdais are Muhammadans they frequently affect the 
theyi si^gTor ^ he & nnin Z a son g or hyma 

R1dw^ l * Wam ' l . la , m< ' ,rl an 9 san 9 hamdri mushkil dsdn hoe. “ O 
removed” ’ C ° melnt °° Ur com P any > 80 tbat our difficulties may be 

B ut only a few stiU continue her worship and in Ludhiana it has 
ceased altogether for ha fa century. In Amritsar, however, Mirdsis 
take offerings made to the goddess as well as those to Sakhi Sarwar. 

In Mandi the Mirdais, though Muhammadans observing the rnles of 
Isld.ni, also believe m Devi Bhawdni, and often sing the following hymn 
m praise of Devi BakMm, the goddess of oloquenoe J 

* 0 Motl,er ^kbdni, give us wealth and power, and also the coveted 
nine virtues, and increaso our race. 0 Mother Bdkbdni, give us know- 
lodge and (the gift of) meditation on God, give us all happiness and 
grant us tho boon of fearlessness. 0 Mother remove all our afflictions 
and g.ve us all comfort Thou art powerful to fulfil tho desires of the 
world. Thou art a brilliant light and all brightness, 0 Ambka Rdm.” 

Dovat Sidb is also affected in Hoshidrpur. 

The Muhammadan saints affected by the Mirdsis are numerous 
Sakhi Sarwar is often invoked He is believed to avert pain and SSI 
and pilgrimages are made to Nigfiha. * misery 

In Gurddspnr Pfr Murtaza is an especial saint, of the Mfrfisis md a. 
shnne of HiSdyat Ali Shah, one of tho Pirs, is reverenced atM l! 1 
™ Bajil. SWh W»li, whose irinSSSrtL in sSK 

District is a place of pilgrimage, was hiniBolf a tofcU.i c f ia o,aia0 V 
Sh4h BahSwal Haqq is the Pir of the S bm AmiV l\ Gur ^ ot l 
Delhi and Hazrat Dfifid are also regarded as Krs Khn “ rau of 

In Sidlkot the Mirdai have no snecial Pivh mi.,,.— , . 

Pirdn-i-pir, Ghaus Azam Jildni and revere LdkhdnAsdif y , worsbl P tb ® 
of rupees to beggars. He is consMered attif i f 1’£ avo ,dkha 
by the Shaikhs who beat the drum. Tliey^lso oall him LuMAKhlln 

haqq ; duidr Allah dd ; shafaat hazrat di . «God is ’ N<lbl w 

is riglit; God is seen ; the intercession of the nronhet is ' i,r P [» P t 
is said by Mirdsis that the first part of 8 tt„ l u 

Hazrat Qdsd from whom they claim descent 2525? 7 

when he saw the mohr-i-nabLat or ‘ seal of SrolwW " p 

eti* Q4,s k " 8 " th “ tl,e la,t 


<SL 


WHIST#), 



The Mir&sis receive wels or dues at births, marriages and deaths. In 
villages at the birth of a son the whole of a Mirdsi’s household goes to 
their jajmdn or client’s house in a body and near the door-way the 
head of the Mirdsi family makes a goli thus :— 

A space, ono foot and a half square, is washed with water and cow- 

dung. While it is still wet, 
dry dta (flour) is poured 
over it in such a way that 
the marginal figure is pro¬ 
duced. A small earthen 
lamp is then lit and placed 
on ono of the outer 
lines of the figure. A 
ball of wet earth, with 
the green stalks of some 
grain-producing plant stuck 
in it is placed near the 
lamp, to signify that the 
new born son is the light 
of the house and that the 
tree of the family, i. e., the 
wife, has borne fruit. The 
Mirdsi then ascends to the 
roof and sits with his face to the West or North (both considered holy 
by Muhammadans, the one as facing the Ka’abd, the other as the direc¬ 
tion of Bdghddd where the great Pir Dastgir lies buried). The brother¬ 
hood then give the Mirdsi their weh of cash, clothes and grain according 
to their means. The child’s parents must also pay the Mirdsi his dues 
on their own account. Sometimes he will demand a cow or buffalo as his 
wel and it must be given, however reluctant they may be to givo it. 

Like the Kahdrs and Bhujwds the Mirdsis are said to be able to 
make guddas or effigies of cloth or wax into which pins are stuck to 
torture the person represented. The gudda used also in former times 
to be stuck on a pole and paraded in the streets to annoy anyone who 
had not paid them adequate dues.* 

The 'snake tribe’ of the Mirdsi is said to be peculiarly devoted to 
snake worship. At the end of Sdwan Mirdsans of this tribe make a 
snake of dough, paint it black and red, and put it on a winnowing 
basket with its head slightly raised, like a cobra’s. This basket is 
carried round the village and then it is presented with the snake at 
any house with an invocation to Gugga. A cake and butter should 
be offered by the house-holder and something is always given, but in 
houses where there is a bride or whence a bride has been sent, or where¬ 
in a son has been bom Ra. 1-4 or some cloth are usually given. A 
piece of cloth ensures a lovely bride. The snake is then buried and a 
gmall grave bunt over it. Here during the 9 days of Bhddon women 
worship. J he night before a basin of curds is set as if for making 
butter, but in the morning instead of being churned, it is taken to the 
snake’s grave, the woman kneeling and touching the earth with her 



*P. N, Q„I,§945. 
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forehead, The curds are then taken home and divided amongst the 
childreu, no butter being made or eaten on that day. A small portion 
is also offered at the grave. In places where snakes abound, the wor¬ 
ship is done in the jungles where they are known to be and not at the 
snaked grave.* 

The Mirdsis in the South-West Punjab require separate description. 
The ‘ caste 3 is there organised on different lines. Thus in Mult&n the 
highest groups are said to be the Dordn and Kanotra, who intermarry. 
These are the Mirdsis of the Joiyas, but they also receive due from the 
Sayyids. They claim descent from the Prophet* 

Next come the K&n&, formerly Brahmans, but now Muhammadans, 
They are found in Rdjputdna and are Mirdsis to the Rdjputs and Say¬ 
yids. They are said to be endogamous. 

After them come the Sewak, or Qawwiil, who are Sufis by sect and 
play the guitar; but they also act as Mirdsis to the Quraishis. They 
rank and intermarry with the Kanotra and Dordn. They too claim to 
be descendants of the Prophet, yet they intermarry with the low-caste 
Chdran. 

The Kalanot are unattached Mirdsis who beg alms from the general 
public. They claim descent from Guru Ndnak and are said to be 
numerous in Delhi and in Patidla and Kapurthala. Butin the same 
account it is said that they are descendants of Ndnak Bakhsha , a de¬ 
scendant of Tdn Sen, before whose time they were Hindus. They are 
said to intermarry with the Kanotra. 


The Jathi were formerly Chulirds but wore converted to Isldm by 
Bahdwal Haqq. They are Mirdsis of the Sidl, and are endogamous. 

The Kharidla (? Karhdla) are Mirdsis of the Kumlidrs and receive 
duos from them and the Paolis. They are said to be ondogamouB, 
They, like the Posla, claim descent from Abdul Malik. 


The Lachh, described as an offshoot of the same stock as the Dfim 
and Dadi, are said to be descended from Khwdja Kalsa. All these 
three groups live by begging, reciting pedigrees and composing kabits 
They appear to intermarry, but constitute an endogamous group 


The Langa aro Mirdsis of the Ddudpotras.t They are described m 
endogamous. 

The Lori obviously the Luri of Balochistan, are said to be Mirdsis 
of the Baloch and to be themselves a remnant of that race, being 
descendants of Amir Hamza. They are said to bo endogamous. h 


The Poslas live by begging and regard the Sayyids as their antagonists 
because they are said to have cut off the hand of the Imdm Husain al 
Knrbald, an accusation entirely devoid of historical proof The} 
intermarry but give daughters to the Kanotra and Dordn. Like tin 
Kharidla they claim descent from Abdul Malik. They are said to take 

brides from every other group, but not to give daughters to any Qthei 

(except, presumably, the two mentioned above). 


♦P.N. Q., II, § 555. 

f But in Dera Gh&zi the Lang* or Bum is the Mitdsi of tkt Baloch, 


j 
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Miraais in the South-West. 


1 ho Rai Mirasi are Hindu Blurts, "but they receive duos from Sayyids 
and Joiyaa as well as from Hindus. 

The Sardoi are Mfrdsia of th© Pathdns and also claim Patlidn 
doacont. But the same account says they are descendants of the 
Prophet. They are described as endogamous. 

The Wilayati claim Shaikh origin and take alms from the Parlidr* 
They are said to be endogamous. 

Lowest of all are the Chdran, who are Mirdsis of the Suinrd. But 
they claim descent from the Prophet and intermarry with the Qawwdl. 

In Dera Ghdzi Khdn the Mfrdsis are divided into six groups, or 
rather into five, thus ■ 

1. Mfrdsis and 2. Qawwals, who intermarry, while the following 
groups do not:— 

3. Langd or Hum,! 4. Bhdt.J 5. Dhddhis,§ G. Nat, moro akin to the 
Mochi than to tho Mirdsis. 

The Mfrdsi gots are 7 in number: 

1. Piplini. 

2. Sajani. 

3. Chochani. 

4. Sidhar, attached to tho Parh&r 

J£ts. 


5, Mongha, attached to the Daha Jdts. 
C. Mfr Mir&si. 

7. Posla.H 


The first four gota aro considered equal. They have a headman 
styled military who settles disputes and is given a lungi or turban at 
a Mirdsi wedding. Tho Monglm claim to be really Mughals. Like 
the Sidhar they never wear black cloth or green bangles, thus, follow¬ 
ing the example of the patron clans. They havo a tradition that an 
angel once brought something for the Prophet, but the muazzin 
Hazrat Balal, in the Prophet’s absence, received in his mouth as he 
had a vessel in one hand and a meat in the other. Inadvertently ho 
swallowed the angel s gift, and tho Prophet then promised him that if 
his descendants never ato the leavings of others their words, whethor 
good or bad, should bo efficacious and that people should voluntarily 
summon them on festive occasions. Bald! is said to have left two sons 
descent KdSa ' ““ moamng prosperity. From Asa both sections claim 


Ihe Mirdsi of Dera Ghdzi are said to be all Shias, and their name is 
popularly derived from mama, a dirge, because they sing at funerals 
J hey and their women-folk do all kinds of work at a death, rec Jvfno 

cash and gram and a meal at the quUhwdnL Bufc the y V so 2 

at weddmgs and festivals, playing tho naqdra and dhol (drums) and 
the sharna or pipe, and receiving dues in cash and kind. Mirdsis arc 
attached to certain families, and are paid by each with a 


or 


" “ id •owMtoih.p .-is— 

& The Dh&dhis are rather more numerous Thctr j • 

wealthy people before sunrise, like tho Jdgfa, with panegyrics 8 miDStrelB who arouse 
„ The p Mfrisi in Jdmpur will not eat or drink wK P( 
ancestor broke the Prophet s waiBt*afcring. 


3 Posla, saying that the latter'i 
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handful of grain, called jhok , at harvest. In return they convey 
nowa of deaths and the dates fixed for weddings. Their women also 
play and sing before the women-folk of their patrons’ families at 
weddings. The Qawwdls are more especially employed as siugers at 
shrines at the urs or other occasions, acting as Mirasis to the saint 
of the shrine and being paid by him or his followers. Ascetics also 
give them garments in alms. T&n Husain is regarded as their Pir 
and teacher in the art of singing. • 


The Mir&sis in Midnwdli are divided into the following groups which 


are described as endogamous : — 

1. Pirain or Pirahin. 

2. Mir&si, ♦. q. Dum.* 

3. Kalavvant. 

4. Sarotli. 


5. Dhadhi, also called Rawa or Shai« 
kh&na. 

G. Bh&nd. 


These groups are said to rank in the above order. The Pirdliiu is 
a Mirasi who affects Pfr Ldlanwdla or Sakhi Sarwar and bogs in their 
name. Vows are made to the Pirs for male issue and gifts made to 
the Pirdhin accordingly. He carries a drum to which are fastened 
wisps of cotton offered by women of all creeds. The Pirdhin would 
appear to be the Bliarai of the rest of the Punjab. The Mfrdsi or 
Dum i9 a drummer too, but he waits upon guests at weddings and 
funerals, and is also employed as a confidential messenger. His 
earnings vary with his patrons’ prosperity. The Kaldwant is a 
musician, more skilled than the Mirdsij and the Sarodi resembles him 
but ho plays on the rabab or sarod and performs also as a tumbler 
The Phddhi is a genealogist or story-teller and is not attached to any 
particular family or tribe. The Bhdndt is a Naqqdl or mimifc. 


The Mirdsi gots are 


1. Bohare. 

2. Bliatti. 

3. Bothu Khel. 

4. Barzid Khel. 

5. Pandi Khel. 


G. Loh&ni Khel. 

7. Panju Ivhel. 

8. Sultani Khel. 

9. Halim Khol, 

10. Me Khel. 


All of whom acknowledge a common ancestor. In Eeia tahsil the 
following gots are returned :— 

1* Dijwd, clients of the Surnrd, Kalasra, Dolu, Jhakbar and 
Lohdnch tribes. 


2. Bibi, clients of the Chdndia and Kuldchi. 

8. Panwar, clients of the Langdh, Pa/uwdr and Wdnddh.J 
Miroadi, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in .Montgomery, 

MirdIh, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

AltRDA^af, -ia, a player on the mirdang , 

AIiure, a Kharra* clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery, 

wh* h* Leia the Dura is said to be distinct from the Mfrasi, the latter having jajmdns 
lina 7® Viators they eulogise, and from whom they receive duos (14y) ; while the IHm is 

unawached apparenUy to any tribe 

L Bha ^d return two goti in Miunwili, vt*„ the Pira Khel and Ohogbatta. 
w L.. lcr foups mentioned as not resident iu Leia aro the Khurahfdia, ualihzida, Bhak^r 
nauaia and Talwepidia, but as to those no information is available. 







misr^ 
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Alirolc — Mirram. 

MiROK, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mibbani MirrhXni, a tribe ofjjUIaloch, oncej numerous and powerful, but 
now almost extinct. Captain Hector Mackenzie said that rather more 
than three centuries ago the Derajat was under the government of 
some Baloch’ families. To the north, including Dera Ismail Kh&n, the 
Hot family, and to the south, with head-quarters at Dera GMzi KMn, 
the MirrMni branch of the tribe ruled large sections of the country. 

Some 300 years ago, GMzi Khdn MirrMni sent four of his sons across 
tho Indus to colonize the Sindh Sdgar Dodb. Beginning from the 
south Ddo KMn founded Kot Udo, Sultdn KMn, Ko$ Snltdn, Kam&l 
KMr, Leia, and Muhammad Khdn, Nowshera. They were also accom¬ 
panied by a miscellaneous body of emigrants to till the ground. 

Kamdl KMn was the most powerful of the four brothers, and assumed 
a supremacy over the other three. His influence extended from Kot 
Odo to Bhadkal, now a deserted village in the Jharkal property, some 
25 miles north of Leia, thus including tho Koraishi colony. Further 
north tho JasMni Baloch clan, who at this time were, ho believed, 
in subordination to the Hot Baloch, rulers of Dera Ismail KMn, held 
possession of the country. 

After some 30 or 40 years of MirrMni rule, the Kam&l KMn of the 
day was killed and succeeded by one Nur Muhammad Sirai, who with 
Ghulam SMh, a Kalhora Abbdssi, came from Umrkotin Sindh. Nur 
Muhammad enlarged the boundaries of the tract lately under MirrMni 
rule as far as Mahmddkot on the south. He met the Sydls on the 
Jhelum to the east, and on the north he pushed the JasMnis back, and 
took possession of the country as far hb Daryd KMn. 

We next hoar of Nawdb Muhammad Gujar who ruled for Bomo yearB, 
and died in Sirhind, his son Barkhurddr KMn succeeded him. Tho 
JasMnis, however, took the first opportunity of retrieving their posi¬ 
tion, and armed with a sanad of the Court at Khordsdu, Baloch Khan 
Jaskani, a resident of Bhakkar, came, and not only recovered the 
territory formerly taken from the JasMnis by Nur Muhammad Sirai, 
but overran tho whole of the country formerly held by the MirrMnis, 
and we hear no more of its chief Barkhfirddr Khan. 

Henceforward the greater part of the Doab from Kallur to Mahmud- 
kot was held and treated, until our own time, in respect to its adminis¬ 
tration, as one division of the Mughal empire, or the Sikh kingdom. 

While under the Jaskduis, its boundaries wore, on the north, Davy4 
Khdn under the Hot Baloch rulers of the Derajdt, and the 5 ilaqat 
(termed the Panjkotha) of Pipla, Kallur, Harnauli, Jhandawdla and 
Kot Adu which were in the bauds of the Baluch Path tins; on tho east 
the tracts held by the l'iwana aud Sy6l families, while the south was 
dependent on Multdn, and on the west ran the river Indus. 

Tho JasMnis being now without rivals, forthwith begau to quarrel 
amongst themselves. Baloch KMn was killed by Gishkori BhIocIi 
and was succeeded by his son FatU-h Khdn, who was in his turn mur¬ 
dered by a, Mandrim. Fatteh Khdn had a son Haydt Khan but l e 
-was incarcerated, when quite a boy, in the fort of Mankera and for a 
few years Hasean Khan LashkarAni, Fafeteh Kh&n's w#zir held the 
reins of power. Haydt KMn escaped from confinement and, killing 
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Hassan Khan, took his father’s place. But the day of adversity came 
to him also, with its accustomed regularity. The Sargdnis rebelled, 
and led by Goli Kbdn, took the fort of Mankera, putting Hayat Khan 
their chief to the sword, in Hijri 1204, A. D. 1787. They were, how¬ 
ever, almost immediately afterwards defeated by Hayat Klidn s brother, 
Muhammad Klidn, who thereupon assumed the government. He was ' 
the last of the Jaskdni rulers. Alter a very fow years of power he 
was ousted by a descendant of Nur Muhammad Sirai, named Abdul 
Nabi, who obtained a sanad from the Khordsdn ruler of the day, 
Taimur Shdh. Muhammad Klidn then retired to a village in the 
Sangar ilaqa, trans-Indus, now in Dera Ghdzi Klidn, where his 
grandson Imdm Bakhah Khdn and others of the family still lead an 
obscure life. 

Gh&zi Khdn was the title always assumed by the Mirrdni Baloch 
who ruled at Dera Ghdzi Kluln. Similarly Ismail Klidn was a title 
assumed by the Hot ruler at Dera Ismail Klidn but it was alternately 
vnriod by that of Ibrahim Khdn, and in like manner when Kamdl 
Klidn took possession of part of the Sindh Sdgar Dodb he transmitted 
that name to his successors as their title. 

The influence of the Minimis lasted long after their nominal rule had 
ceased. With the Qurnish of Kahror Ldl led and the Ghdzi Khdn’s 
four sons came a miscellaneous body of immigrants—Sayyid, Baloch, 
Jdt and other adventurers. Land was practically unlimited in extent, 
a virgin soil, open to appropriation by the new-comers at will. To 
them it was accordingly apportioned by their loadors, in largo lota 
within whoso limits it was in the power, as it was also to the interest 
of oach grantee to do all that he could in the way of agricultural 
improvement. This class have always retained their lordship of the 
manors. They have always maintained a tangible superiority, and 
wore therefore recognised as owners of landed rights superior to all 
other proprietors.* 

MIbsada, a caste of Muhammadans, Panjabi Dicty., p. 753, 

Misqab, soo Thathora. 

Mishwani, a tribe of Pathfins, svho also return themselves as Sayyids, as 
they are descended from a Sayyid father by a Kdkar woman. They 
are affiliated to the Kdkars in Hazdrn, but a few of them crossed the 
Indus with the Utmdnzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and 
they now occupy the north-east and of the Gandgarh range, about 
Srikot. , 

Mishwani, a Path&n tribe, allied to the Kdkars being descended from a 
Sayyid, Mishwdni, one of the four sons of Muhamraad-i-Gfsiz-Davdz, or 
* Muhammad of the long locks/ by a Kdkar woman. She was a daugh¬ 
ter or grand-daughter of Kdkar and her husband was adopted by 
Danni, K^kar’s father. Other Sayyids however do not intermarry with 
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the Mishwani. They are found in Hazfira, a few of the clan having 
crossed the Indu9 with the Utmdnzai, to whom they were attached as 
retainers, and they now occupy the eastern end of the Gandgarh range, 
about Srikot. Said Sharif of that place is their chief. They are 
sturdy, iudustrious, well behaved and more honest and truthful than 
most of the tribes in Hazdra, and Abbott described them as * one of the 
bravest races in the world/* 


Misr, fem. -ani. Atitloborne by Brahmans, especially by two Brahman 
families in Jhelum who held high positions in Sikh times.t 


Mitha, a branch of the Chauba Brahmans, confined to the Bdwal nizdmat% 
ofNdbha. They have the same gotras as other Brahmans but are 
divided, like the Gaurs, into 36 sasans , including— 


1. Rajaur. 

2. Pandi. 

3. Sunghan. 

4. Gadur. 

5. Saunsatya. 

6. Simian. 

7. Koina. 

8. Sarohne. 

9. Ajme. 

10. Agnaya. 


11. Ratha. 

12. Saniar. 

13. Birkhman. 

14. Pan ware. 

15. Misser. 

1G. Kanjrey. 
17- Bharamdo. 

18. Phakro. 

19. Mithia. 

20. Nasware. 


21. Sahana. 

22. Rasanyu. 

23. Kaskiya. 

24. Ganar. 

25. Vyas. 

26. Jainliya. 

27. Mathriya. 

28. Jain Satye. 

29. Pachurey. 


They only avoid their own sasan in marriage. The Mithas are gener¬ 
ally parohits of the Mahdjans, Ahirs and Jd^s but they also take service. 


The Ghaurdsi Brahmans of Bdwal nizamat also call themselves Gaurs, 
but though they are allowed to drink or smoke from a Gaur's hands, no 
Gaur will take water or a htiqqa from them. Their origin is thus de¬ 
scribed :—When Rajd Jamnajai summoned the Gaurs, from Bongal, an 
erudite rishi Katayan by name, accompanied them and was chosen, as 
the most learned of the company, to take the r61e of Brahman on the 
occasion of a yuga or sacrifice. To sustain this part tho rishi had to 
wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants are called Ghaurdsi , 
or the four-faced (from Sanskr. risa, face). They subsequently dissent¬ 
ed from the Gaurs on the question of dakhshina (monoy given as alms), 
bub it is not known why they are inferior to them, though their 
numerical inferiority may account for it. Another group of Brahmans 
in Bdwal is the Haridna, with whom the Gaurs also decline to drink or 
smoke. They are cultivators, a fact which may explain their inferi¬ 
ority. They too are mainly found in Jaipur, Alwar aud Bhartpur. 

Mithk, an Ardin clau (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mithj, a small tribe found in tho Paharpnr ildqa of Dora Ismdil Klidn 
They only number some 300 men. 

MlTRtr, a clan of Jdt status which holds a small circle of villages north of 
Mailsi in Multdn. It claims Bliatti origin, its eponym having 1 come 
from Bikaner 200 years ago. 

MocHAifi, a J&t clan (agricultural) fouud in Multdn. 

MocHAB, Mochjtab, a clan‘(agrionltural) found in Multdn. 

* naz&ra Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 27-8. • ~ ' * 

f .Jhelum Gazetteer, pp. 118-9. 

% There ip also a eitpn (Mandolia) of tho Dube Qaur Brahmans in Biwal 








Mocm, fern. -an. (1) a blacksmith in the valley below Chitriil and in the 
Gilgifc and Indus valleys: see Chitr&li; (2) in the rest of these 
Provinces the word Mochi is properly the name of an occupation, and 
signifies the worker in tanned leather as distinguished from the tanner. 
The Mochi not only makes leather articles, but he alone grains leather 
and gives it a surfaco colour or stain, as distinguished from a colour 
dyed throughout. In the east of the Punjab the name is usually 
applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In the west, 
however, it is simply used to designate a Musalradn Chamar ; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chamar is in the east and belongs to the same 
caste, though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his 
Bocial position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hoshiarpur* 
the majority of the Moclns are said to be weavers, and he is not 
admitted to religious or social communion by the other Musalm&ns. 
In the west of the Punjab, however, tho Chamdr or Mochi no longer 
occupies that important position as an agricultural labourer that he 
does in the east. In the west he is merely a tanner and leather- 
worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when a large parr, 
of the field work is done by him. Moreover he no longer renders 
menial service ; and it may be that his improved sociaT position is 

S artly due to this fact. Mr. Christie, indeed, said that so soon as a 
harn&r, whether Hindu or Musalmdn, abandons menial offices and 
confines himself to working in leather, he rises in the social scale and 
assumes the more respectable name of Mochi. The Mochi is proverbi¬ 
ally unpunctual in rendering service and there is a saying, “ The 
Mochi's to-morrow never comes” 

Synonyms, strictly speaking,- there are none. Kafehdoz means 
boot-sewer and sarraj, shairaj , siraz or shiraz means saddler. In 
Ludhiana the Muhammadan Mochi is styled Shaikh and deals -in 
cloth as well as weaves. Indeed the principal occupation of the caste 
is weaving so that the Mochi-Julahas are spoken of as if they were 
almost one and the same caste. But the Mochis intermarry, disregard¬ 
ing the got, just like ordinary Muhammadans, and aro said not to 
intermarry with the Juldhas or any other caste. Tho principal gots 
in Ludhi&na are the-— 


Bap. 

Biawan. 

ChoMu. 

Jdbar. 


Jakhvali. 

Jhaili. 

Kauldhdr. 

Kliilar. 

hairy and Bangar. 


Mahm&n. 
Ratanpal BhaMi. 
Shihmir. 

Sindlm. 


In Bawal the Hindu Mochis claim to bo of tbo Kachhwaha qot, i. 
they assert a Kujput origin, and despise the Ohamdrs aud Khatiks. 
Another got is Chauhiin. In Ndbha the Hindu Mocliis are said to 
affect Devi, Bhairon and other Hindu gods: Hospitality must be shown 
to any member of tho community, who is on a journey, under penalty 
ot excommunication. The caste has a system of chaudhris like other 
attizan castes. 


Another Mochi off-shoot is the Bliangar, which lives by weaving, and 
Kapm-th^ t0 * n *’ ermnrr y Mochis. It appears to bo confined to 


the Mochfs are said to make boots, while tbo saraj makes saddles, •Uv 
ostuirpur the converse i6 reported to be the case. 
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Mochimung — Mohana. 


Though most of them aro Muhammadans, Hindu Mochis are found 
in the south-east of the Punjab, where they make boxes, saddles, etc., 
of leather, but not shoes. Muhammadan Mochis have no such nre- 
judice. They include the Shir4zi sub-caste, who eat and smoko but do 
not intermarry, with other Mochis, and whose original occupation was 
harness-making, though now-a-days, either group follows the other’s 
occupation. Still as the Shiraz observe the Muhammadan law other 
Muhammadans will eat, smoke and associate wiih them. 


The Shirdzi sections aro :— 

Bahota. 

Ghaki. 

Mahil. 

The Rain is named after the caste from which it sprang. The others 
are said to be eponymous. 

In Bdwal the Muhammadan Mochis claim descent from Shaikh 
Nathbir, a Hindu Kdjput of Jaisalim'r who embraced Isldm, and at 
whose shrine in Guzer^t they perform jatuh twice a year. Their 
sections in N&bha aro :— 


Bain. 

Sadraha. 


Balu. 
Bangarh. 
Chandhar. 
Gdf. * 


Galliot. 

Kuler. 

Malian. 

Nagah. 


Rattu. 

Sapran. 

Sardheb. 

Summan. 


In Kapurthala the 

Banjra, Jdt. 

Bhatti Rajput. 

>1 ddt. 

Oiiandhar. 

Daryah. 

Dhiliwal. 

Ganero. 

Gil. 

Harar- 


(Muhammadan) Mochi sections are said to be - 


Jal. 

Kainkar. 

KalerJat. - 

Kantbd. 

IGiang Jdt-. 

Khokhar. 

Lagab. 

Likhi. 


Makraa. 

Motlo. 

Salam. 

‘S&san Jit, 
Shabkmdr ? Sink. 
Soni Khatrf. 
Suman Mochi, 
Tur. 


Before commencing work Muhammadan Mochis invoke Hazrats Salih 
and Mir whose tombs are said to still exist in Arabia, and every s x 
months they distribute sweets to the poor in their name* n 
KhSn the Mochi is addressed as which has Z™. h ™ 
a professional title. almost become 


Thc Chamrang or dyers of skins, have 14 sections. 

classed aa J4( m 1881 (4,767 aohls) and found i„ Dora Ghfci 


■-g-***-*.*.!*.. in Khuslidb, in the Shdbpur 

Moohal, see Mughal. 

MoHAT,, a JH clan (agricultural) found in Mult£n and Montgomery 
Mohana, an irain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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M°hab, (1) a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(JJ a Uogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mohmand, Mahmand.—A branch of the Ghoria Khel Path tins. They are 
divided into the lower or Plain Mohmand and the upper or Bar 
luohmand. 1 he former occupy the south-west corner of the Peshawar 
JJistnct, south of the Bdra river,, and arc divided into 5 main sections, 
he Mayarzui, Musazai, Uawezai, Matanni and Sarganni. Their 
headmen, ,n common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are called arbdb, 
a title meaning master and conferred by the Mughal emperors. They 
S disposed, except on 

£r » m GW Khel early in the 
Gent * T J> a ^„ crossm 8 the Kdbul at Dakka, made themselves 
masters of the hill country to the north of that river as far un as 

SS sz$ Jrs&s; b “ nt - i 

Organization . 

The Mohmands proper are composed of four great divisions:- 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


f 1^ vLii gl Gtlu Q1 VISlOnS! " ■■ 

larakzai including the Isa Khel and Burlian Khel, who 
are collectively called Pandi&li Mohmands. 

Halimzai. 

Khwaezai. 

Baezai, 

Thore are besides the abovo certain affiliated clans :— 

(1) . Dawezai ... . . — . 

(2) . Utmanzai \ divided into kucki or nomad 

o! rr , f .> and u dredunkai or settled. 

(o). Kukkozai. 

descended from Damn, the eeeonl mfoVwma^T 7 ‘ " y are 

The Mohmand tribal constitution ^ 

"case of the tribes of the Sufed Koh and TirSh ari8 ^ ocratlc than is the 
Khdns is well developed. d T,rAh > and fche power of the 

The Klrins of the Tarakzai, tJalnrw.; n , _ 

to tho Morcha Kor of the Tarakzai. Malik El j^S 

where a few grass grown mounds near Sril-n ' ' f sett ed at I^dpura, 
Hiicostral home. Malik Morcha was blessed ^ t i 

fn>° 5* 127 ) for resouin g one of his maid-servants^.^l ti^g- hd !r Baba 
forred on him. His seventh descendant E l d - 6 U P co11 ' 
Morcha Khel 1™ uj-h, , lri ,i h„a, ua «t had two wives, Jahilnn, a 
former r n m- 'v r , 1 Ai aba, a Khawaczai. The sons; of th - 

on aui'iSS^'Sn1° which devolved 

fcy deptL nf kl KhE-1 Khd ? Khc1 ’ b,lfc a Ndib Khel, here- 
succession* tbe “f- W irom the Jahinai. Tho rule of 
a ft that one ot the Avabai Kor app 0 i ntod to tl)G K hanship. 
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Mohmand history . 

The proper Khans of the Baezai are the KMns of Goshta* the actual 
chieftainship lying with the choice and accord of the tribe. This 
family has the custom of chundavand , in some form, for the KMnship 
was divided between the sons of two different wives, those of a third 
wife receiving no share (at least in the Kh&nship). A family of the Isa 
Khel claims the title of KMu, as being the sarishtawdl of the Tarakzai. 


History . 

In 1586 A. D. the Mohmands and other tribes of the Ghoria Khel in 
the neighbourhood of Peshawar, having made Jaldla the Roshania them 
leader, revolted against the Mughals and invested the fort of Bagr&m 
(Peshawar) killing Sayyid Hamid the faujddr when he sallied forth 
against them. 

The Tarakzai clan and its chiefs played a considerable part in the 
history of the frontier in the Abddli period. Zain KMn, its chief, was 
sipah-saldr and a great noble at the court of Ahmad SMh. After the 
conquest of Dehli by that monarch he held the Subahddrship of 
Sirhind. His grandson Arsaldn KMn was also chief, but he rebelled 
against Taimur SMh and succeeded in gaining over the Afridis and 
other AfgMn tribes. With their aid he returned to DMka, which he 
had abandoned, and closed the Khaibar to Taimur Shdh/s forces, 
levying toll on caravans on his own account. But he was induced 
to go to the Durr&ni court under a safe-conduct and was there 
imprisoned and eventually tied to the fore-feet of an elephant and 
crushed to death, in 1792. 

The Mohmands have always been distracted by internal feuds. The 
Baezai under Dinddr KMn were at feud with the Tarakzai under 
Arsal&n Kh&n, each having slain the other’s father. 


Non-Mohrnand Muhammadans . 

Besides the Mohmands, the sole owners of the soil, every village 
contains some families of carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, barbers 
potters; and in the larger villages live Pardchas, a class of Muhammadan 
traders, who are probably descendants of converts from Hinduism Tn 
addition there is a fluctuating population of agricultural labourers and 
tenants of the so,] belonging to miscellaneous races who cultivate on the 




The boatmen of Ldlpura, etc., are a peculiar race keenW 

^KSrand H mt r narryi * g T ]y in their d**. Tllcu generTc' 
* N^b,, and they have a tradition that they came originally 
B£gh NiMb on the Indus, below Attook. g y 


Hindus in the Mohmand country. 

The larger villages contain from 1 to 50 families of 
gam their living as bankers, accountants to the Kh&ns, 


Hindus, who 
grain-dealers, 


* Goshta or G wash la has a little iiistorv of its own There is n u-.u 7T, . • 

saving that there are valiant youths in Gwashta ’ TtYLrUr ™ k n» r i' J ' ra Afghan 
the (teseendants of Shaikh Ahmad, the Haati|t4*8irhindi, Imam-i.IlabMni ^harPis y 
conferred upon them by laimur Shah or his sou Sli4h Zarnan who was their f e becn 
rocompenf.e for he territory of Sirhind of which Ahmad 8Mb Abd41i had fi^ P a fn 3 
when he invaded India in 1 nM deprived them 
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grocers, pawn-brokers, goldsmiths and cloth merchants. They are not 
permitted to ride and have to wear a distinctive dress (trousers striped 
vertically with rod). Idolatry is sternly forbidden. The Hindus have 
adopted many Afghan customs, e.g., the blood-feud is not uncommon. 
Hindu women are sold in marriage, and widows always remarry. 

Tenures . 

The custom of vesh has entirely ceased. Each family possesses its 
hereditary piece of land, which it can sell or mortgage at will and 
such contracts are scrupulously respected. 

Position of women . 

Some sections, especially the Burli&n Khol and the Tarakzai, aro 
engaged in a traffic in women, who are kidnapped in Swat, Boner and 
Bajonr and passed on by the Utman Khel to the Mohmands who in 
turn sell thorn to tho Adam Khel Afridis and the Orakzai. The 
mullahs oppose tho universal custom of the barter and sale of women. 

Dress and Arms. 

Blue is the favourite colour for turbans and shirts, as among the 
Yusafzais. Bine is never worn by Afridis and Shinw&ris, The long 
Afghan knife, the usual weapon of the Afridis, Sliinwaris and Gliilzais, 
is rarely used by tho Yusafzais and Mohmands who prefer the sword. 

Language . 

The Mohmand Pashto differs as much from the broad speech of the 
Afridis as it does from the singing intonation of the Shinw&ris, and 
approaches closely to the dialects of Kdbul, using fewer words of 
clearly Punjabi origin. 

Ziarats and shrines in the Mohmand country. 

The chief ziarats and shrines of the Mohmands are:—The ziarat of 
Murzadwali B&ba at Diinish Kul, well known in North-Eastern 
AfghdmBt&n. The saint who is buried there lived about 260 or 2t$0 
years ago at Kam L&lpura (a small village 2 miles below L&lpura) ; 
his body was moved £o D&uish Kul by liis descendants, who enjoy 
great respect and gifts of many lands in Gandao, among tho Safis,' at 
L&lpura and in Bajaur. As his name implies, he was recognized as a 
Wali upon liis birth, and the legend goes that his mother, when 
pregnant, having gone one day to pick gurgurra berries, the boughs 
gently bent down of themselves to bo .plucked, as she passed from treo 
to tree,—a tribute to the virtues of her child. Who his ancestors 
were is unknown, but he is hold in deep veneration, for ever since ho 
lived there, Kam L&lpura has possessed the privilege of sanctuary; 
its limits extend from the yellow ravine that lies between Kam Lalpura 
and Lalpura to the ziarat of Mazub Bdba near Palosi. Murderers and 
outlaws live secure in the protection of Murzadwali B&ba; and in a 
case which I saw myself, a man of L&lpura, who was literally the 
avenger of blood, stopped in the pursuit of his enemy as soon as tho 
latter had crossed the boundary of Kam L&lpura. Pilgrims from long 
distances visit the grave at Danish Kul and bring from the tomb 
handfuls of earth or pebbles, considering them powerful charms and 
remedies f or all kinds of ailments. 
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Next in degree is the ziarat of Mazub Bdba, by tribe a Kukkezai 
from flazarnao, and a murid or disciple of Murzadwali, by whose 
reflected light lie shines. His grave is situated about 3 miles below 
Parcliao, on the left bank of the K&bul river, and is a walled enclosure 
covered with flags and votive offerings. The descendants of Mazub 
Bflba hold the villages of Reina and Parchao as a gift from the 
Mohmands. Both they and the descendants of Murzadwali collect 
offerings from the tribes, generally two or three seers of grain from 
every plough at harvest, and have partitioned off the clans ainon^ 
themselves, a clan or part of a clan being allotted to each family oil 
Miens'for their support. Minor zidrats are innumerable; wherever 
fakirs or Midns have dipd, or a deed of peculiar atrocity has invested 
the victim with the sympathy of the people, a flag is erected and a 
line of stones is ranged facing west, for the traveller to pray. 

1 . \ 

There is also the Srikn ziarat at Lfilpura. 


On the very summit of Ilazai and of Tartara are two of those curious 
nameless zidrats believed to be the resting-places of brothers; other 
brothers are said to lie buried on the Chingai hill near Abazai, at 
Panjpir in Ynsafzai, and on the Hasan Abd£l hill. According to 
another version these brothers are the children of B&ba Wali at 
Kandabdr; doubtless in these isolated shrines on inaccessible hill-tops 
we find relics of some former creed which has been adapted to the 
popular ziarat worship of modern Muhammadans. 


There is no colony of Sayyids in the Mohmand country ; bill descend¬ 
ants of the well-known Mi&ns of Papin in the Sufod Koh are settled 
at Chaknewar and Smutse near L&lpura. 

Balots Khdn (of Ldlpura), one of the Kh&ns, is believed to have 
struck water out of a rock with his staff on the hill near Tora Tigga, 
where an old well (Buddhist most likely) is known as Balots Khan's 
Ituhai . 


fhe Karmu-nmasi sept of the Sangu Khel are hereditary guardians 
of the ehmkai, a brass kettle-dram said to be only beaten on crave 

occasions. Ic is also an oracle, being consulted before a foray, when 

it sounds of itself it the raid is to be successful. 


Moman, -in, a tone believer, orthodox Muhammadan 
weaver. Panjabi Dicty., p. 758. ; 


a Muhammadan 


MOMI, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See 
next. ° J 


Momyi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See foregoing. 

Mon.— All over katlakli are to be found vestiges of old forts, which ai 
commonly attributed by the natives to the time of the ‘Mon’ rai 
« government, ibis same word mon is, Sir James Lvall believe 
used by the Bhots or J.ibetans as a general name for the Hindu ne< 
in Kn>“ or otewh.re, the ■ Mffi is geeen,ll_v nndorsloS" 
have come from the Houth: but this is only matter of an nWm 
tradition, picked up from one or two Tibetans, and if there is ar 
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foundation of truth in it, it dates back to remote antiquity.* The first 
occasion within historic times on whichLaddkh became in any degree 
politically dependent on India would appear to be in A.D. 1687-88, 
wlmn, in return for aid given against an invasion of the Sokp&s or 
Kahnach Tartars, a small tribute began to be paid to the governor 
ot Kashmir as representative of the emperor of Delhi, but a similar 
ribute seems to have been paid at the same time to the government of 
ijnasa.T i may mention here that there are traditions iu Lidhul which 
s iow iat tins invasion of the Sokp&s extended thereto. Some cur ions 
su erranean tombs, with rough masonry walls, which are occasionally 
uncovered by the slip or the break of the ground, are sometimes 
attributed by the IAhuIis to these Tdrtdrs.” (LyalTs Kdngra S. R. # 

V 128). 

Monan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mon-da, -pa, e the people that do not know/J i.e. Hindus. Bub see Mon. 

Mond, a J&£ clan (agricultural) found in Mult&u. 

Monuau, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Mondi, a Jclan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

MonI, an ascetic, lit. silent .—Panjabi Dicty ., p. 758. 

Monnar (apparently obs.), a class of people who used to manufacture an 
inferior kind of salt : i.e. Lungar. —Panjabi Dicty. } p, 759. 

Mo^th, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult An, 

Mor, a Jat tribe or got which holds a village in tahsil Sangrur, in Jind. 
It reverences the peacock because the mother of its ancestor who was 
born in a jangal died on giving birth to him and the child was 
protected from a snake by a peacock. It is also said to be connected 
with the Khiclior got. It affects Maliadeva (Sliivji) and in Karnil 
refuses to burn the wood of the cotton plant. 

Moran, a J6$ clan (agricultural) found in Multau. 

Morare, a Ja£ clan found in Ludhiana. At weddings it cuts the valah 
tree instead of theyandi, and then observes the playing with tsvi^s. 
It worships Sultan bakhi Sarwar. After the marriage a rot or large 
loaf is cooked, and a piece given 6 rst to a BharAi. The rotis then 
distributed among the brotherhood. 

Mo^ar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mote, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* There is a legend current among the common people of Kingra which raav have some 
connection with this Tibetan tradition. It is to the effect that a Raj A from the south, named 
Amin or Min, led an army nil {.trough Northern India and Lho adjacent countries seeking 
for a power which would oppose him in the field, and finding none, at length he reached 
the lake iu Tibet at the source of the Sutlej. now called Man Talai or Min Sarowar,” and 
in pride and exasperation threatened heaven with his sword, whereupon he and his whole 
army were overwhelmed in a snow storm and perished The name suggests a possible con¬ 
nection with the Mirada of the central hills of India and the Mon Khmer: soe J. & A. 8. 
1908, p 1130. * . 

t Moorcroft mentions that the Oialpn at the same time became a Muhammadan, hia son 
recanted, but continued to pay the tribute to the Mughal emperor. Change of faith seems 
to have been easier in those days the wife of the QiAlpo, of Moorcroft *3 time, was by birth 
a Muhammadan princess. _ 

$ A doubtful trans.: see Kingra Qatetteet^ II, 1883-4, p. l^o. 
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Motha— Mughal . 

Motha, a Jat olan (agricultural) found in MuMn, 

Mottah, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Motye, a Gujar olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mbai, a man of the Ghul&m class in Pesh&war. 

AIbicbh, a fabulous race of men, said to have been employed by the mowanis 
to build the ancient buildings in cut-&tone found in Kullu. See under 
M&wi. 

MuGAL, Mughal, fem. -ani : (1 ) The Mughals proper or Mongols, for the two 

words are only different forms of the same name, probably either entered 
the Punjab with B&hur, or were attracted thither under the dynasty of 
his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, the capital of that dynasty ; and Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson believed that the great majority of those who returned them¬ 
selves as Mughals in the Eastern Punjab really belong to that race. 
They are also numorous in the Rawalpindi division and on the upper 
frontier, along the route of the Mughal armies, and where they find 
a more kindred people than in the great Punjab plains. But as will 
be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in these parts is 
certainly much smaller than would appear from our Ggures. The 
Mughals of Gujr&t are described by Mr. Monokton as <c an unhappy race. 
Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above 
all cither classes except Sayyids, and even among themselves each 
house reckons itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, 
though of high descent, they are now at a discount. Those that might 
be admitted their equals, such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; 
while to lower classes they themselves will not stoop ; and the con¬ 
sequence is that social relations are sometimes at a dead-lock/' The 
description applies with equal truth to the Mughals of the Delhi ter¬ 
ritory. Even on the frontier the Mughals do not bear a good name. 
“ The Mughals tyranny over the cultivator, and.the cultivator over 
the earth j; and again: “ Trust not the Mughal’s letters. Of the 
Mughals, first letters, then armies.” 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over these Provinces; but 
are. excepting Delhi, most numerous in the western Districts, and more 
especially in Kdwalpind. Jhelura, and Hazdra. It is certain that a 
very large number of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, pro- 
bably a considerable number of them, belong to agricultural t&es 
loca ly kiwTO by tribal names, such as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and 
the i'e, - ‘ n P an almost certainly groundless claim to 

Mugha S’*. ®' n - v ^iiese have already been noticed. But more 

than this there isa'tendency, apparently confined to Delhi, the Rdwah 
pmdi il . A esluwar for men of low caste to cnll themselves 
Mughal’’ 3 118 as . ronghout the Provinces they call themselves Shaikhs. 
Colonel ac o opinion that recent converts to Muhammadanism 
often take the title Of Mughal. Of the truo Mughal tribes, only the 
Ohuuhafcka 1 a lie Barits seem to be numerously represented in the 
Panjao. Men so returned are probably true Mughals. 

One of the mysteries of Punjab ethnology is the question, f what lias 
become of ah the Mughal hordes which entered India long before 
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tlie time of B&bur?’- The author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri draws a 
lamentable picture of the ravages of c the dog-faced Mughals * and the 
terror they inspired. 

Bernier however throws considerable light upon the significance of 
the term Mughal in the time of Aurangzeb. He describes them 
foreigners whose complexions are white, and who profess Mahomet¬ 
anism ; such as Persians, Turks-, Arabs and Usbeks. They generally 
used tho bow.* He points out that ‘ the Great Mogol is a foreigner in 
Hindustan, and finds himself in an hostile country or nearly so; a 
country containing hundreds of Gentiles to one Mogol, or even to one 
Mahometan . His armies are composed either of natives such as 
Ragipores or Patans, or of genuine Mogols and of people who, though 
less esteemed, are called Mogols because white men, foreigners, and 
Mahometans. The court itself does not, now consist-, as originally, of 
real Mogols; but is a medley of Usbecs, Persians, Arabs and lurks 
or descendants from all these people ; kuown, as said before, by the 
general appellation of Mogols. It should be added, however, that 
children of the third and fourth generation who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this country of their nativity, 
are held in much less respect than new comers, and are seldom invested 
with official situations : they consider themselves happy if permitted to 
serve as private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry.’t (2) A clan 

(agricultural) found in Shalipur. (3) A J&t clan (agricultural) found 
in Amritsar. 

MuanALKOEL, see under Wazir. 

Mughlote, Moghlote, a cognate branch of the Trakhane dynasty of Gilgit, 
descended in the male line from a family whose names bear the suffix 
m tham, to which belong the Thatns or rulers of Nagar who in the pros¬ 
perous days of Shin rule were feudatories of the Kao of Gilgit, and 
who, after that dynasty had been supplanted of the Trakhane, trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to it. Tradition says that they obtaiued Nilt 
and several other villages as dowries with the daughters of the 
Trakhane whom they espoused. 

Muhajarin.— T he faithful who accompanied Muhammad in his hijrah or 
flight from Mecca were called Muh&jarin or <f the fugitives or emi¬ 
grants,” and their descendants still retain the title. In the Karndl Dis¬ 
trict 8,560 persons so returned themselves in 1881, and are doubtlsso the 
men of P&nipat. 

Muhala, Muhanpra, a chief headman.—Pa?yd6i Piety., p. 763. 

Muhammadkhel, (1) an agricultural clan fouud in Sh&hpur ; (2) see under 
Isporka \ aud (3) under Orakzai. 

Muhammadzaj, Mohamandzai or Mamanzai, a Patli&n tribe which holds 
Hashtnagar, a strip of territory some 13 miles broad running down tlio 
left bank of the Swdt river from our border to Nausbahra. Descended 
through Muhammad, Mohmand or M&man, one of the sons of Zamand, 
from Kharshabun, it is divided into eight sections, the.Ch&re&dda, 
Pr&ng, Itazzar, Sherpao, Tangi (with its Barazai and Nnarataai sub- 

* Travels, Constable’s Edn., 1891, p. 98. 1 am indebted for this and tho following 
reference to Dr. J. lloroyitz. 
t Ibid. p. 209. 
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sections), Turangzai, Gmnrzai nnd Utm&nzai. With them are settled a 
few descendants of Muhammad's brothers, from one of whom, Kheshgi, 
one of their principal villages is named. 

Muhana, see Mohdna. 

Muhial. —A sub-section of the S£rsut Brahmans said to be so named from 
the seven muhins or clans of which they consist. They are almost 
confined to the sub-montane Salt Range tract. They say that certain 
of their ancestors rose to high position under the Mughals, since when 
they have abandoned a)] performance of priestly functions or claim to 
a sacerdotal character, and cultivate land, but especially take service 
in the army or as clerks. They object to be called Brahmans, ns the 
enlistment of Brahmans is said to be forbidden in our army. This is 
their own account; but in Haz&ra proper the Mnhidls perform priestly 
functions and receive alms and oblations just like other Brahmans. 
Another story derives their name from a place called Mava,* * * § ‘now 
deserted.' 

The Muhidl are progressive community and a Muhiyal Gazette is 
published at Kala in Jhelum. They appear to have no historical re¬ 
cords, but possess a number of habits, of some historical interest. A 
lengthy uncritical accountf of the community gives the following 
partieulars,;|; of the Muhidl clans: — 

Clan . Qotra . Origins 


1. Datt } Descended from Drona Ach£rya, military tutor to 

^ > Bhardwaj ... > the Pandavas, and son of Bhardwdj. From his 

2. Vaid ...) ) othor son Dhanwantar are sprung the Vaid. 

3. Clihibbar... Bhargav ... Descended from Parasu Rama. 

4. B&li ... Parashcr ... Descended from Parasher through Balmik. 

5. Mohan ... K&shap. 

G. Lau ... Bashist 

7. Bbimwal... Koshal.§ 


This work describes the above-mentioned ancestors of the dans as 
raj-rinhis or rishis possessed of temporal power, as opposed to the 
brahm-rUhis who lead a secluded life. It goes on to say that the 
Punjab, extending beyond the con6nes of Peshawar, was ruled by 
Brahman and Kshatriya Rdjds, while all the hilly tract from the Indus 
to the Siwdhli was in possession of the Ghakkars—who are, as usual, 
mistaken for the Khokkars. Prom these Brahman rulers the Muhidls 
are believed to be descended, and it is not impossible that the Brahman 
dynasty of Kabul sprang from a class of secular Brahmans from which 
the Muhials may be descended. It is a ] so suggested that the name 
Muhial is derived from main, «] au d,’ so that it means ‘ land-holder ’; 
and a connection is claimed with the Bhunhar or Bliumihdr(| community 
of Bihar and the United Provinces on the somewhat slender ground 
that they, hot io -diinbbars, claim descent from Parasu R&rna. 


* Mava suggesto t at the name was Man, for the conjectural meaning of which 
under Mawi. 

t The oryo ie mi iyn .s. the militant Brahman race of India , by P. T. Russell Stra 
Lahore. igil. which Mntaina a number of the kahiu. The/are under publication in 
Punjab Hist ;neai Society s Journal iq a complete form 

± In addition to those given at pp. 121—2 of Vol. II. 

§ From De 3 is said to take its name-but the situation of the Ko' 

Des is not described. uo ™ 

° Wner " c * an name or Bhimwal may, of course, ha 
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«eS“?S"r¥o r t7 to , mBWMoh ? !" h ”“»W "» tt* 

or family pr est Ti/, Ur l i n / re ° r - sh ° uld be arched a parohit 
attaim4 P thf^ 6 ^te ba, ^“ d rt *SJ? W or genealogist. Before 
5 years afc wLwi’ wh,ch /aries m the different clans but is generally 

long XnJftJeS'Tfi f *?¥'. a Muhial W "ears a 

loosely encircles his neel^t^ W0 °'’/ ulled % Muhi&l’s paira, which 

than tied round his loins.’ Tlns^hroJ 0 '^ 11 touclll 1 n S his stomach and 
naurdtra ashtami s nTno f •..read is renewed half-yearly on the 

*.*» lzmJsz S"“wSf r k ,bo T ’ 8 ““ d 

Ihrend Tlio n.st ofromoDj in 1* |S, totfLofto *“ d 7 8 tls ’S m '} 
when Ins head is shaved, o-eneraliv in his f the . WMn ^f» or jhan</, 
with a iet black honr? nnrU ti ^ i * y ear a lsO‘ A male lamb 

SrHo^r'- “t & wZ&nJr&£ 

punctured and the boy’s forehead mnrl-orl ea ^ 18 8 % b % 

is then shaved ond deaiS hor^ i "A* ‘ he . blood - His head 

b«,ti,, 8 ,he„, in pfaTau >7f r ,h ° <■*■> 

songs and the party breaks up The lamb is eventualW ? Smg 
mentally, only Muhidls being permitted to share it bm H eaten sacra ’ 
bound to taste its flesh even though they are 2 e’t veL\ : W0 “ e *c aro 
families substitute a lamb made of sweelstuff for TJf 8 *"™® 8 - bome 
wl m&ed tie rites to detail in the differed cfi. 5 am “ a1 ' 

some probSiilitySto^ran 'geoSs^'otl”™ 08 ' • C ? lt ia 
tion of Aditya, ‘Law-giver’ and soma h n a l 8 . 866 ln 141 a c °rrup. 
bestowed in adoption’ because a KshSv^R/ lfc meana ‘ S lven or 
M- The Mil ttft. ^, f aCl< ! t ' tea a . Brlta “ 

tbe partizans of Hasan and Husain and that r‘ u & + & °^ e ln ^ rabia 
defended the survivors at Kerbela until h« a al ^> ^ a Datfc-warrior, 
‘be remnant of his band to India 1 T c . om Vf*l to retire with 
also encourage the belief that° aft an<i Kandahar. Ihe 
bbdrala, Droua Achikyu’s son Asthuthiims F j War °*' tbe ^ a bd' 
largo following, his descendants bein<r oall^ k^ V*- -A ' rab ' a "i fcb a 
Asthutha. Thoy returned to the p Unl ',,f? i ed b -f bis name and also 
mythical route. Bub whatever the tmt/ & °* rcu ‘ tous a od obviously 
with Arabia may be, they were certainly called pLm? Dafcfc f connection 
time Rai Midh, a descendant of R a f s - n C 7 and in Babur’s 

Batlntnkofc territory and made his /\i> .possession ^ le 

Kdjd, Min, whence a section of the Dafc/ * ^ r > a * ter defeating 
Bdbur despatched a force against the vit'T a9 St ^l ed Mfn-gatai. Bud 
annihilated in the battle at Pani&r xr°n V wero almosfc 

‘ *° Da <* will drink water at or 

* £/• Lakhdatta, the ‘giver of lakhs ’—a title of Sakhi qt~~ “ 1 

t The 1 Knower of God.’ Ilis name was Rai Sidh Datt ^ a c , n . 

Harjas Rai, Shor Khan (sic), Ram Singh, Rai Pun, Phoro 6 ^ ad 6even 80D8> Sa ^ Ral ’ 
ln the conflict, and on his way back to the Punjab he nmf nn!? iv* V°* Iost h^ 9 s °r* 3 
near Nankdna (PNandana) whose stake in the game Wiihum, a choss.plaver 

invariably won, but was often ready to accept theloaerwLr 6 - lo8er ® head. iho Iir 
head. Rai Sidh Datt however won three heads from t0 ^ i? l T s 'i 

those of his wife and son he forgave him the debt. I'Rdhih °^ r ®l ^! u heiu , ,ind 

applied to a Christian monk or recluse, Lane's Arabic Dictyl $]v‘ t p'u&fa G °^ M a ^ 
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near Panidr or pass a night there to this day. Tradition says that tlio 
Datts chivalrously refused to surrender to B&bur a girl who had taken 
refuge with them. They were, however, betrayed by a servant and 
few escaped massacre, but an illness of Bdburis son Hutn&yun was 
ascribed to divine displeasure at their treatment and B&btir sought out 
the survivors of the tribe. To one he assigned Kanjrur with 15 
villages* in the Shakargarh tabsil of Gurd&spur and to another Zafar- 
wdl Datt&n in the .Raya tahsil of Si&lkot. Many Datt families iu 
Gurddspur have the title of Khdn, and one section of the clan is^still 
called Datt Alawal Khdn, indicating that it is descended from a Datt 
who bore the cognomen of Aldwal Khan though he was not converted 
to Isldm. It was the boast of the Datts that they never paid revenue to 
any authority without being coerced by armed force. 

Tk£ Chibbarst claim that their ancestor Narsingh Deo lived at Mathra, 
whence his descendants moved through Bbatinda to Bhatner. Later 
Mahdrdj, a Chibbar, one of the sons of Rdjd Ddhar, established his 
power at Bhadarwdli or Bhadrawdri, the modern Bhurari or old Bhera, 
which lay on the Jhelurn near Ahmadabad. The old garhi of the 
Chibbars is, however, said to be traceable in the area of Chak Qdzi near 
new Bhera in Shdhpur. Tradition also declares that Rdjd Ddhar de¬ 
feated a Sultdn on the banks of the AmrdvatiJ across which river the 
beaten army fled; and Ddharis victory was proclaimed at Gujrdt. 
Ddharis other sons were Narain, who held the Sidlkot country, Bhawan, 
Jangu and Chham. Later on Gaju, a descendant of Bhawan, held 
Bhera and his son Thar Pdl founded Thar Chak in its territory. Tho 
ruins of his fort are said to be still traceable. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi it was held by Rajd Gautama who with his forces perished fight¬ 
ing with the Muhammadans. His son B&ba Pardga founded Karklla 
in the Chakwdl tahsil of Jhelum. The Chibbars of and around Bhera 
lead the lamb at the viU7i$an into the innermost room of the house, 
wash its head, place antinomy in its eyes and cloth it. It is then re¬ 
verenced, killed and eaten, the fragments being scrupulously collected 
and burie d in the room. All this is done with the utmost secrecy, none 
but Chibbars being permitted even to witness the rites. Tho Chibbar 
played no inconsiderable part in the history of Sikhism. They claim 
to have once practised female infanticide. 


Mathra was also the earliest home of the Bdlis, and their ancestor 
flfcrlok NAth accompanied tho princes Dharopat and Shripat when 
exiled from that territory, together with an ancestor of the Bhimwdls. 
They took possession of the modern Katda in Jhelum and Tarlok Ndth's 
ahrine at Malot is still a resort of Bdli pilgrims. He left four sons, and 
the descendants of one, Isar, are still known by that name in the 
Pothohar, jut they include also the descendants of his brother Banmn. 

The 'V aids appear to claim descent from Rai Gorakh Rai, a courtier of 
Rai Pithora. On his death at the battle of Tluinesar his descendants 
sought refuge m the Simla hills, and one of them, Shiv Datt R&m, became 
a noble at the Jammu court. When Mai Deo of Jammu rescued many of 


* Including Viram. 1 ~~ ~ — 

t Chhibhar appears to be more correct. 

j Clearly the Ravi | 8 meant, bahor clearly drove the Snlt£n from the banks of 
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Timur’s Hindu captives in 1382 this noble so distinguished himself 
that he obtained the dheri or fief of Sdmba with the title of Rai and his 
descendants rank as dheridars , but in the Sindh S£gar Do£b the 
Auwdua Vaids take that rank, though in tlio Punjab proper the Vaids 
of Samba are recognised as senior to the Auwana. 

The Lau clan is closely associated with Bajw&ra, the old capital of 
what is now the Hoshiarpur District. Ballar Sain, son of Indar Sain 
Dau, aided Timur on his return march along the foot of the Siwaliks 
and acted as intermediary between him and the Hill chiefs. In return 
J-nnur granted him the fief of Bajw&ra but liis descendants forfeited 
it tor not assisting Aurangzeb’s forces against the Sikhs. Still the 
descendants of Sur Sain, a descendant of Ballar Sain, rank as dheridars 
of Bajwdra. 

The Bhimw&ls claim descent from the Rdjd Nandana who held the 
fort of that name* in the Pind Dd.dan Khan tahsil of Jhelurn. They 
were driven from Makhidla by the Janjuas, but they still have their 
crematorium there. 


The Mohans also found favour with Timur, who is said to have 
appointed one of them his Dfwdn, and during the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad Khdn two Mohans founded Dhankot on the Indus. Under 
B&bur Harjas Rai Mohan became Diw&r. and Muhammadan titles were 
bestowed on the clan, but they retained their faith. He made or 
allowed them to become masters of Mamdot, but Hum&yun checked 
them progress. Nevertheless Sobha Rdm TUVm rose to eminence at 
the Delhi court and was able to restore all their lands to the Datts of 
Viram m Gurdaspur when they had been dispossessed by the J&ts. The 
h W o a 1 S ^ 1 , OWev 1 er ’ T 01 ? l y 3 U8t ' aved fl ’°m extinction. Under Muharn. 

Sf wS t TU 1 Jai R /w’ tbe ® on of Diwdl1 Sddhu Ram Mohan, was 
y ° n rC t, . to embrace Islam under the name of Thdknr Sh&h, hut the 

lm sent ermmed res C'ie him. They challenged the emperor and 
Mohena againS ' Wbea ik penciled Dhanko t + the 

= ™r 1,ed Up0n bufc refused and defended 

JSS! .fj S .^ C688 ' “ ni1 tbe emperor brought up a vast force and 
defeated them W ,th great slaughter near Dhanko t . For the second 

Son Tu J 0 ^ n W - C, J nt T' >: exterminated but, ns on the former oc- 
S' J f h ^ r Shah induced h,8 fat.h e r to remarry, and in commemo- 
weSn 1 exertions the Mohans give alms and distribute sweels at 
weddmgs and other festivals in the name of Jai R&m or Khoja or.B4U 
Janjudn as he was also called On such occasions Mohan females also 

rnn i &W ?v • & n °/fi /° n ° d of Sobha Rfiifi TMknr’s sur¬ 

render o Ins Datt bnde to his father when the Mohans were once be- 
Jore on the verge of extinction. 


The Mohans claim that they obtained a grant of Mamdot in jagir from 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji early in the 14th century. However this may be, 
the descendants of Phanan Rao are called. dheHddrs from the dheri of 



♦Its ruins are said to be still visible near Baganwfila. 

t This cannot be Dliankot on the Indus, which they lost to Sultdn Ma'sud* it is said. 
t n aS t^? en m&d6 over t0 the Awana. The Mohans lived for some time under the protection 
Of the KhokharB (not the Uhakkhars probably) and then migrated to Hindustan. 
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Mamdot. In the reign of Aurangzeb some of the Mohan accepted 
Isldm and are now called Mahtas. They are agriculturists at Mamdot. 
Those who refused conversion sought refuge with the Datts in Viram 
but they fled to the hills during Nddir Shdh's invasion and never re¬ 
turned. The Molians are the smallest clan of the Muhidls. 


That female infanticide was once practised among the Muhidls, es¬ 
pecially by the Chibbar and Datt, is probably true. Three excuses are 
advanced for it. Firstly, the cost of dowries, and the custom which re¬ 
quired a married daughter, who visited her parents, to return to her 
husband's house with gifts equal in value to her original dowry. This 
penalised such visits to such an extent that a daughter was virtually dead 
to her parents after her marriage; secondly, the difficulty of protecting 
women in times when war was incessant; and thirdly the artificial re¬ 
striction of the marriage circles due to inter-tribal rules. In certain 
cases a Muhidl may take a bride from an ordinary Brahman family and 
this has frequently been done by the noblest Muhidls, but the converse 
case would not be tolerated. 

Mula, a term applied to a few Jdts in Rohtak who were forcibly converted 
to Isld/m. They are found scattered in all three tahsils of that District 
and are described as exceedingly inferior to Hindu Ja^s. 

Mulakhel, a clan of Pathdns found in the Marwat plain, though not Marwat 
by origin, and assimilated to the Marwats by intermarriage. They 
are descended from one Hazrat Bildl, a Habshi (Abyssinian) saint, and 
besides having two villages of their own, are found in every village in 
Marwat. 


Mullagori, a tribe of doubtful Pathdn origin. Lying north of the Afridi 
they hold the Tartara country north of the Kbaibar range and are a 
BBmll and inoffensive but • thievish tribe associated with the hill Moli- 
mands. The Mullagoris of Tartara, like the Sdfis, hold their lands by 
sufferance of the Mohmands ; they acknowledge their inferiority and are 
bound to pay the Kluin of Ldlpura occasional tribute and to hospitably 
entertain Mohmands passing through their villages. It is not impro¬ 
bable that the Mullagoris are relics either cf the now humble Dilazdks 
who were swept away before the irruption of the Afgbdns or that they 
are remnants of the bands of Bayazid, the notorious Pir Roshan who 
flourished in the time of Akbar, and descendants of whose followers may 
exist in the so-called Sliias of Tirdh. Tiny settlements of Mullagoris 
are also found on the outskirts of the great eastern tribes, at Tsitsobi, 
where Afrfdi meets Sliimydri, on the eastern slopes of Tartara, the 
border between Peshdwnr and the Mohmands, and at Sapri above 
Abazai on the Utjdn Khel frontier. Their own traditions proclaim 
them to be the relics of a great kingdom, whose capital was somewhere 
nearPcsh Bolak, which would favor the Dilazdk theory. The A1 ulla¬ 
ge ris are acknowledged as Pathdns by the Mohmands, Shinwaris or 
Afridis. The Shinwdris say they are descendants of an illegitimate 
child found in a grave-yard, whence their name. Others say they are 
descended from Mu I la whoso father, Bakhtiar, was a slave or follower 
of Pir Tdrik, and'who was deputed to watch Akhund Darweza,the Fir's 
great rival* 
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Mull an, Mullah.— The mullah or maulavi is a Muhammadan doctor of 
divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulldna or mulucana 
appears to he merely another form of the title in use in the Western 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Prof. E. G. Browne says 
that remnants of the sect of tho Assassins still survive in Chitr&l under 
the name of Mullds.* These however would appear to be the Maulajs, 

Mulldhs are of any tribe. In the Jhang Bdr they get a rupee or two 
ior calling the bang in the ears of a new-born child : and something from 
the parents of both parties, especially from the bride's, at a marriage: 
also wash the dead and get grain or money at burials. Circumcision 
is done not by Mull&lis but by Ndis or jpirahins (Bhardis). 

Multan!, (1) a resident of Multdn : (2) a potter in Gurgdon—the potter's 
work there being often done by men from Multdn. 

Mund, a tribe, found in Jholum, reckoned as Awdn : see Gang. 

MuNpA, a sect of Hindu mendicants who shaved oil all hair, even the eye¬ 
brows, and collected at a placo of pilgrimage 40 leagues from Delhi 
(probably tho Pokhar Lake) for bathing. Under Aurangzeb they advanc¬ 
ed on Delhi at the behest of an old sorceress and routed 10,000 horse 
sent out by the emperor to oppose them, but finally succumbed. See 
Satndmi. Manucci : Storia da Mogor (Irvine's Trans.), II, 167-8, 

Munda, an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

Mun$to$. A sept of Jd^s. They live in and round Farmdna in Rohtak 
and are really Gallat Jdfo who received this nickname from breaking 
the heads of some Brahmans. From such an incident a new clan m»v 
7 wa * a lso the case of tho Siroha Jd^s in Gohdna, who are 

Mb* «£ “ 1 (Golk) in Jl,aiiar ' wh0 ’ lito 

Munhin, a minor caste of Muhammadans. 

MunI, a devotee. 

Munis, MunCsae, a recluse, an ascetic. 

“™ul? mJX: of glass bangles: 

M ”“ Worn? mt " PriSi " S f,nlil>, ° tT! ‘ U,St Kbatrfs, selM at Bbann ia 

MtJBDANA, a principal clan of fhe Balocli which 1 4 

main road from Multan to Lahore, between and 0n . t J 16 

said to be a clan of the Sidls.f ’ 6011 buge,a and Hara PP a - Alp0 

Musa, see under Hatikhel. 

MD8 iftZ L N ( !iv l ? a Sf n Cl r in Atnritaar: (2) a branch 

asettio^ S t b at M nP ’ f °f,u ,he ^ nks of Indus inMttnwMi: (3) 
Sn m 16 M / bw A ! :1 n 'M" 8 : ) «je of the branches of the Panni 

am tbl T i aS ^ With several sections, 

manu • %u LahrZa \ : (5 .U?Vi , tllG five “actions of the Plain Mon- 
hand . (b) gee tmder Main Khel. 


! £?"?!? ®**- °f Portia, n, p. m 

t Ohenib Colony Ofa»<i(«r,p. 16. 
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Musaddi — Until. 

Musaddi, see Mutsaddi. 

Musalla-nashin, one who is seated on a musalld , 1 a carpet or mat to pray 
on, a place of prayer/ Especially applied to a female who does not marry, 
but leads a religious life in her parental home. 

Musalli, the Muhammadan Ohubrd, of the Western Punjab. The term is 
commonly used west of Lahore as a synonym of Kut&na, but Musalli 
is chiefly used in the north-west and Kut4na in the south-west. As 
long, however, as a Chuhrd convert continues to eat carrion or remove 
night-soil he is often called a Chuhrd and only promoted to the title of 
Musalli when he abandons those habits, the Musalli ranking distinctly 
above the Chuhrd. In the frontier towns, however, he removes night- 
soil, and on the Peshdwar border he is the grave-digger as well as 
sweeper, and also called Shaqi Khel. The term means literally ‘ one 
who prays/ If at all literate a Mihtar converted to Isl&m calls himself 
a Nau-Musallim. He is initiated by the usual rite, i.e. he is made to 
repeat the Muhammadan creed (kalima) 5 times, after bathing and 
dressing in new clothes. He must then say toba (repentance) in a clear 
firm voice and vow never to return to his old faith thrice before a 
Maulavi aud other witnesses. After this the Maulavi drinks from a 
vessel, out of which the convert drinks also, and is then pronounced a 
Musalm4n * 



Musazat, ok Musa Khel : see under Mi4n Khel. 

Mushani, a clan of the Kh4ku branch of the Niazi Path4ns, settled to the 
south of the Isd Khel in the country between the Koh4t Salt-range and 
the Indus. They and the Sarhangs have overshadowed the other clans 
of the Kb4ku. 


Musianj, a branch of the Niazi Pagans, descended from Khako. 


Musla, fem. - 1 , a person of the Musalrnan connection ) used contemptuously 
and disrespectfully by • Sikhs. Panjabi Dicty ., p. 781. From it aro 
derived the adjectives Muslakkd, Muslakkar and MuelaMa. 

Museeka, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Muxkab, M otrib, i a musician, a class of Mir4sis or a synonym for that name. 
f lhe Mutiib was the principal of the castes which the Thags would not 
kill.J ii oahaianpur (United Provinces) the Mutrib is described as the 

highest cla B8 °f MnAsi-Dums; it can only take alms from Sayyids and 
Shaikhs. They sing at weddings and other festivities, recounting the 
deeds of Hasan, Husain and Ali.§ 

Motsaddi, Musaddi, an accountant. 


Mutti, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


♦ p. N. Q. Ill, §6io. 


toffi $$***■ 0rigin: cf ■ educated, 

| N e i t e Q7ir§2 e 5 9 Kanjari ’ p ' rostitut0 ’ Dom - Bh ^' Dhobi and Nai ‘ 
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NXohang, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Nachi, a class of women procured by the Kanjars from tlieir parents or 
otherwise for purposes of prostitution. They have a much lower posi¬ 
tion than the Kanjaris or women of the Kanjar caste. 

Nabhal, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nadhe, (1) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; 
(2) an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nadiio, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Naqa, a religious mendicant, often a militant member of an order, see, e. g. } 
under Dddupanthi, Bairdgi and Sanidsi. 

Naoalu, Naglu, see Sapela. 

Nagaea, one of the principal clans of the Chfraas, found chiefly in the 
Pasrfir talisil of Sidlkot, whither they migrated from Delhi via Jullundur. 
Nagara was their eponym and their Brahmans are said to be Madeers* 
Nagdra appears to be a misprint for Ndgra in the Hist, of Sialkot pp # 
80, 41 and 68. 

Naghar ( vide Nahar). 

NagiAna, a holy clan,small in numbers, bnt owning upwards of 10,000 acres 
in the Shdlipur Bar. It lies south-west of the Gondal 9 . 

Nagpal, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nagbi (? Nagdrd), a clan of Jdfs which is found in Gnrddspur and also in 
Sidlkot. It holds 17 villages in the latter District. It claims to be 
Chauhdn Rajput by origin and to have migrated from Delhi in the time 
of Ald-ud-Din Ghori, See also under Nagdra.* 

Nahab, ' lion/ a section of the Bhdbras. 

Nahab, (1) A branch of the Lodi Pathdn dynasty whose name is said to 
have been given them on account of their rapacity, nnhar meaning* tiger 9 
in Sanskrit. Raverty calls them Nagbars and says they are Ghorgaslit 
Pathdns, being descended from Ndghar, one of the four sons nf Ddnai, 
son of Ismdil the Ghorgasht, and so akiii to the Kdkar, Ddwai and 
Parnai. Ndghar had two sons, Yunas and Diunas or Dumash.t Little 
is known of this Afghdn tribe. Never very numerous they once held all 
the hill country from near Nigdhd or Sakhi Sarwar Pass to the south, 


* For NAgaras among the WAnlAs of Guzerat, the Gnjars of Bulandshahr and the Nai^av 
Brahmans, and the theory that these tribes all originated at Na^arkot in Kangva, seo Bhan- 
darkar's Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population , Indian Ant., XL, pp. 82—35. 

+ Yunas had Fix sons:—Pnlkat, Mian hhrizo tho saint, Matro or Mataro, Chandran and 
Chandro, and two others whose names am forgotten. Dumas had six also, W:., Bihzacl or 
Bihrand. Tyak, Randak. Salin, or Salatai, SflAneh and Abd-ur-Ualmuin. Mian Khuzo was 
a contemporary of Dzar, son of Sheranai. Another Naghar Baint was Mona, who was Also 
widely venerated among the AfghAns. 
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Nahernd Singh — Nai* 


comprising the southern parts of the Koh-i-Siydh or Sulaimdn Range, 
where it trends to the west and is much mixed up with the lower ranges 
of the FCoh-i-Surkh or ‘red range/ At the height of their prosperity 
the Ndghars spread east and south into the plains of the Indus Valley, 
and they are said to have once held the tracts round Harrand, Siw 
Sitpur and Kinko(; near that river. As a tribe they were gradually 
dispossessed by the Baloch, but some of them are still found as hamsaya* 
of the Kdsi Kbetrdns, and a few among the Dumar Kakars. Of all 
their tribe, the Silanchis alone appear to have preserved their name. 

As a dynasty the N altars rose to power under Isldm Khdn, a kinsman 
of Bahlol Lodi, who had charge of the southern part of the Multdn 
province, including Sitpur, now in Muzaffargarh, Kin in Dera Ghnzi 
Khan and Kaehmor in Sind, all then on the right bank of the Indus. 
He cut himself adrift from the Langdli at Multdn and set up an indi- 
pendent government at Sitpur. But the Mtrrdni Balocli soon came 
into conflict with the Nahars who had extended their dominion north¬ 
ward from Sitpur over Harrand and Dajal, but were expelled from those 
tracts by Ghdzi Khdn in 1482 A. D. The Nahar territory thus dimin¬ 
ished was soon divided between Kasim Khdn, a grandson of the Grst 
Isldm Khdn, who held the southern part, and Isldm Klidn his brother 
who held the northern, with Sitpur. The Mazdri Baloch expelled the 
Nahars from Kin in the 16th century,* and the Nahars of Sitpur fell 
into decay about the same time as the Mirranis, i.e., about 1789. 
Makhdum Shaikh Rrijanf usurped part of their territories and expelled 
them from Sitpur. The Nhaar also appear to have been called Bdbar 
which means ( lion/ (2) A J*4 clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Nahekna Singh, a Sikh barber. Panjabi Dicty ., p. 790. 

Nii, fern. Nain.—T he Ndis form a very highly organised occupational caste, 
winch performs several distinct functions, and which, as a rule, jealously 
protects itself against the admission of strangers in blood into its fold. 



The Ndl boasts many titles, hrmmnfin a** a_ 






Another title is Rhus in N&bha or in the Bdgar Khwas, which ha3 
much . the same meaning as Ldgl. The latter term, which means 
‘ recipient of dues/ is applied especially to the Nais as they are the 
chief recipients of lags at all social ceremonies. Another similar term 
is neogi, from neg, a rite, in Hissdr. Khwda is also the professional 
title of the Nrii in the Deiajdt. 

Seeing that the strict Sikhs do .not cut the hair or beard, it might 
be assumed that they possess no barbers, but this is not the case. 
Tlio Sikhs retain their barber dependents, who are styled Nahernd, 
lit. an instrument for cutting the nails.* 

In Shfthpnr the Hindu Nais are locally termed Jdjak, from the Sans- 
rit ydchak, ‘ beggar/ and comprise three gots (i) Manchadda, 
k Bralnni (Bashist gotra), (iii) Dhdin (Bhardwdj golra), which inter¬ 
marry with one another and with the Mithrd and Sidh-bel gots in 
Peshdwar. 


In Kolidt the same caste performs the functions of the barber and 
those of the Diim or drummer of the Punjab. It is known as the 
Dam, and its members are also cooks at weddings, messengers, oircum- 
cisors, otc. Every Pn{h6ti village lias its Dam, but as the proverb says 
Re go chile nishta, Damo kite nishta ,‘ grains of sand do not make a pillar 
or Dams a village.’ Dancing boys, gadidun or lahhti, are also drawn 
from this class to perform at Parian weddings. Dams intermarry and 
also marry with Pagans, apparently on equal terms. They are not a 
servile class, but bold th.ir own, receiving grain at each harvest as well 
as special fees at births, circumcisions, and weddings. Some of them 
are skilfull chefs, employed by wealthy families and those of Togh in 
Hangu tahsil are described ns affluent. The Dam in this District show 
some regard for the olive tree, but do not hesitate to use it for domestic 
purposes. Otherwise they are as good Muhammadans as the Pathdns. 

In Bannu the Ndi is said to bo called Puto, which probably means 
that the JJura is also a barber. 


The Ndi is also called Usta, or ‘barber/ at any rate iu Jfnd.t 

Among Muhammadans the barber is termed Hajjam, lit. ‘one who 

sacrifices/ Hononfically he is styled Khalifa. 


are 

The 


Territorial groups.—Tlm Nais have few territorial groups. In HPsAr 
a two-the Desvand Marwdrf which intermarry, though very rarely. 
10 former keep the viadhpuralcht rite at weddings: the latter do not. 


* The tanjdbi Dicty. gives nahernd singh as * a Sikh harbor * 
tCf. Panj&bi Dictv., p. 1176. 

Ihndii Nais are divided into four edfs-Banbhem, Siribastti Gola and Bin All four 
practise karnva, Tlio Banbheru alone are found in Niihan tahail nmi thnir aote arc; 
Samela, Keli, Sihp41 and Gokar. They avoid four gala i u marriage *Thev have 'pLchdyat* 
and their chauntra is at Bilaspur m Ambala. 

In T. Paonta there are two khtip* t B mbheru and Gola, who used to smoke togother until 
50 years ago, and they still eat and drink together. Ram Chandra wanted a Mi and so ho 
made one out of kitha grass when lie was Umodn (living in exile in the forest) whence tbe 
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The Ndi organisation, 

Caste organisation .—Socially tbe Nias Lave a complex and interesting 
system of social groups, which vary in different parts of the Province, and 
the clue to their intricacies is to be looked for in the social organisation 
of their dominant patron caste in the locality. 


The Bindu Nats. 

Thus in the south-eastern Districts of the Punjab the Nafs are 
divided into two main Jchdps, which are sub-castes, the Bhanbheru and 
the Gola. In this part the Nias’ organisation reflects that of the Brah¬ 
mans. Elsewhere they follow those of the Khatris. 

Advancing towards the north and west the Gola sub-caste gradually 
disappears, but it is known to exist in Jfnd, where the groups are three 
in number:— 

I.—Bhanbheru hlidp 

II. —Gola* Jchdp ... 

III. — a half Jchdp 

Xho Bhanbheru Jchap is again divided into 5 hypergamous groups 

1. Dh£f(2j) .> 

2. ChWt (6) . J or & rou P of 8 gots. 

3. Bdrhf (? 12). 

4. Bunj£h£ (52). 

1° the above groups, I to III, the Lahore account adds a fourth half 
knap, viz. :— 


3 


forming Dhdf, i.e„ 2j Ihdpt. 


IV.—The Sribils,§ whioh is said to comprise the Purbia Ndfs. 

In M filer Kofla, however, the Sribds are said to be the same 
Bunjfim, who are not found in that State. 


as the 


These groups in Lahore comprise the following gots: — 


L Dhdis 


f (») Kaprirj| 

.. ] (if) Jasdhol 
v (iY») Narraanfl 



Three in all 


described—whence 


name Banbberu. When he married Sita ho ^ , 

the term Gola. The Gola and Banbheru groups are endorrAmnii^* 6 *^ 

Pandhfr is a Banbheru got. It was a Mfoit !l^T D ’iu . , 
who had a mare as her dowry and the Pandhfr In w \ PaD ,? b /£ mamed a OhauMn # rl 
brother beard of it and Iho bride in her shame thrplSlH , f n ^ , mar ° Cliauhani. Hor 
attacked the Pandhirs. A Ndin saved a P^ndhtr Kp / deBtroy herself. TheChauMns 
Ndi. and brought Mm up. lie founded the PsnrfM, fT.^ 0 ^ 333 ^ 0 ’ aayin « he . waa a 
is also called chawntrd, has power to fine or mJ * ?0 ° , ! e . ^ als - The chaudhW, who 
Chauntra in which the pwchdyaU are hehi 11°’ a “d h °\ S0 18 distinguished by a 
funeral got a rupee as their duo Al l l ’' 0 choiddr* w ho at every wedding or 

parents. The Chaudhi also gets a rim™ T , g als ° get clothes from the boy’s 
with him, and spent on the gfneral purnolef^rr^ 111 ^ aD , d f ^ W' 0 aro deposited 
his death one of his sons succeeds him ini 3 r °m *4 brotherhood. He is like a rdjd and on 
to another family under special circumstincL ffi Tn 3 ^ 5 ? d ‘ tary and .o? n cn *y be transferred 
whose name they utter when using a rr/r .. L ’’' 10 N<us ar0 wors bippcrs of Sam Bhagat 

| Possibly the same as theSbibdstu^ri f ' 1X bUt ° n ° ° f *° Ur ’ CalIed CW r. 

« The Kapur claim to be Khatris ’ 

Tho Narman were by origin Deot RHjputs, 


if 
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n 


2. Chhii 


•A 


Six in all. 


3. Birin 


•J 

El 


(0 Jasse 

(ii) Majjhd* * * § 

(iii) Kankaridnf 
(tv) ChandalJ 

(v) Lakkhfg 
. W> Pfsi|| 

(i) Sarota 
(it) Siddhufl 

(iii) Rihan** 

(tv) Bhutta 

(v) Lakkhanpdlft 

(vi) Salopdlff 

(vi») Sandhardft 

(tnii) Bis 
(ix) Goydl 
(*) Pagarhat 
<£Dt) Kale 
_ (xii) OhawaliJt 
4. Tho Bunjdhi gots are very numerous. 

In Lahore the Golas re-appear and, moreover, are now found with 
an organisation similar to that among the Banbherus. 


Twelve in all. 


J 


HyporgamouB group. 
1. Dliif 


2. Chhdf 






Gots . 

(0 Thuthf Chapni 
(it) Menhdho 
(iii) Gandhi 

(i) Silaf 

(ii) Joia 

(iii) Lakkhf 

(iv) Kalle 

| (v) Ddin 

L (vi) Panni 


Together forming an Ath, or 
group of 8 gots. 


j 


* Majjhu is a corruption of Machhro and claims Sindhu Jat descent, 

t Kankariin is a corruption of Kakkar and are an offshoot of the Bhatti 

fromthTchhSa Jita ^ nam ° ™ Dal ^ thoy at0 Bha -- i Rd jputs. Jandi sprang 

§ Lakhi are Bhatti 
|| Pfsi also claim Bhatti origin. 

Silhu a trh)o PranS Gor * ya Ja - 8 the Sidlm were also originally Jats of the 

Punjab 16 Rih4n ar ° Baid 10 be neither Hindu nor MuB ^hnan and not to. be found in the 

and Nii8 ar ° ° f C ° UrSe Bha ‘ by ori6in as aro the Lakhanpal, Saloptl, Sangra 

In Amritsar the Baris are described, as those who only marry into 12 sections Tho 
group is also called Chdwali, from its Bicester Ohdwal who was thus descended— 

Maha Dev. 

Ishar. 

Dasand. 

Harditta. 

Bhullar. t 

Anb, 

Dehat. 

Some people say that there is no such kh&p asGola. It is really Gohlan as shown below - 

Mahddar. 

Lor, 

n i f 

Siklion. 

Silach. 

Gohlan, 
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The Muhammadan Naw. 

(») Sanpono. 

(ii) Khanli. 

Out) LdklchA, 

( iv ) Kanakwdl. 

(«) Ndgi. 

(t’O Kapur. 

‘•'I (tm) Ghomyaro. 

(viii) Panni. 

(ix) Kukkap. 

(a?) LaWianjpdl. 

(at) Chandel. 

(xii) Bkangu, 

Bunjdhi, which comprises numerous gots. 


3. Bdrhf 


4. 


In Lahore the B£ns also are said to have a precisely similar organisa¬ 
tion, but they are very few in numbers and no gots are specified. 

The Banbheru in Hiss&r almost always avoid four gots in marriage, 
but in Gurg&on the number avoided depends on local custom. 

The Banbheru in Hiss&r permit widow remarriage, but do not 
allow an elder brother to marry his younger brother’s widow. In 
Maler Ko$la all Hindu N&is, except the Gol6s, abomiuate karewa ; 
the Golds comprising those who, having married women of other castes 
or been guilty of karewa, have lost status. In Pa^idla the Banbherus 
do not permit karewa , but the Kacha Bunjdhfs practise it, and this 
also appears to be the case in Ndblia. 

In Gurddspur the local group of the Nais is called Dogra, and com¬ 
prises tbe following gots which have, as in Kdngra, preserved their 
gotras 

Ootra , 


Got. 

Bhuta 

Budhin 

Gaur 

Gujdrd 

Kanian 

Kekri 

Kkalolar 

Kholti 

Madhwdn 

Mutlaoni* 

Nib an 

Sardhul 

Sarwdni 

Sombbraf 


Bhardwaji of R&jput origin. 
Uttar. 

Kundal, in Kdngpa, 

K6shab, in „ 


in Gurddspur. 
in Kdngpa. 


Bhardwaji, Gurddspur, Kdngra. 
Kdngra. 

Kashab, Kdngra. 

Uttar, Gurddspur. 


The Muhammadan Nais . 

The Muhammadan Ndia in Hissar have four sections, which are, 
however, not exogamous. These are the Bhallain, Chauhdn and 
Kharal. In Gurgdon they form two classes (t) the Shaikh or 
Turkman who came into India with the Muhammadan invaders, and 
(it) the Hindu hidis who were converted to Ieldm. The latter com¬ 
prise Bbattis, Chauhdns, Nirbdns, Tanurs, and Ghorias—the latter 
dating their conversion back to Muhammad of Ghor’s time. 


* fllutbra, a famous Hijput, it is .aid married a woman of a different caste and becamo a 
barber. He founded this got. u 0 

f Somhhra is a ltdjpul tribe and one of it« members married beneath him, turned barber 
and so founded tine fof of the Ndfs. 
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Most of tlie Muhammadan Nais in Mdler Ko^la affect various saints, 
such as Hazrat Bandagi of Sirhind, Sharf A lain in Maler Ko^la, Bhikhe 
Shdh of Jagruon, and Ghuldm Rasul at Baina in Ludhidua. 

Regarding Hazrat Bandagi of Sirliiud it is said that occe a pilgrim 
visited him from afar, bat the saint know that the man had come to 
test him aud so he bade his disciples have a dish of paldo in readi¬ 
ness as the pilgrim would demand paldo to eat and a sight of God. 
When the stranger arrived he said : paldo kkilau , Khudd milau , i.e., 

“ Give me to eat paldo and show me God.” After he had eaten" of 
the paldo the saint bade him close his eyes, and on re-opening them 
he found himself in an ecstasy. 

Pir Ghuldm Rasul lived at Baina, and his brother at Baini close by. 

In Rdja Bhagwdn Singh’s time the brothers quarrelled about some 
land and the case was adjudicated on by the Raja. Neither party 
being satisfied, it was decided that the land itself should proclaim its 
owner, and it declared audibly, in the presence of the Raja and all 
his folk, that the ptr was its master. 

The Muhammadan Nais place great faith in the traditions and 
commandments preserved in the Kisbatnama, a kind of barbers’ manual. 

In this it is related that God first ordered Gabriel to shave Adam, 
whose hirsute appearance displeased Eve after the expulsion from Eden, 
with a flint. Thus Adam learned to shave, and handed down the art to 
Sulaim&n Pdras, through Ali and his predecessors. The behests of 
this Sulaimdn are binding on the Ndis and comprise such instructions 
as these:—If the barber sit facing southward to shave a patron he 
should recite a certain verse, but if he face north another is prescribed 
on taking up the razor, and before using it; and when using it or its 
hone; when using the scissors or naherna ; before extracting a tooth, or 
after shaving a man ; and when he wraps up his implements, a Nil 
must recite various texts. A novice, b>o, must shave five persons 
gratis in God’s name before he is authorised to keep a hisbat (as a case 
of shaving implements is termed, though kisbat simply means c earning ’ 
m Arabic). 

In Mdler Ko^la the Muhammadan gots are : — 

Banbherd. | Ckandel. 1 Khaliar.* 

Bhatti. Goria. \ 

I he Banbheru, which here claims descent from a foundling, aban¬ 
doned under a ban or oak,t and adopted by a Ndi, has a saint of its 
own, Shaikhd Ddd (probably Alldh Ddd) whose shrine is at Budinpur 
m the Ndbha State. At weddings Ndis offer Re, 1-4 with some churt 
to this shrine. 

In Pa^idla the Banbheru Ndis converted to Ishim have retained 
their original caste system. They include the Turkmans or Turks, 
the Gorias (by origin Rajputs), the Bhatti, Gordya, and Bdrah 
llftjjdms, all claiming R&jput descent, aud the Husainis, who were 
•orahmans, \ 

In Bdwal tlie Muhammadan Nais have gots, but no groups. 

food K7,a!! " r ‘ a bag made of sWn ' used by Bhar&is as a wallet in which to place ofteriigs of 

t As to other etymologies of Banbheru see infra. 
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Group origins . 

In Ndbba the Muhammadan Ndis of Pliul and Amloli* * * § have three 
groups, Banbheru, Ghaghrel, whose women dress differently, and 
Turkman. Thus the Banbheru women wear trousers and the 
Ghaghrel the ghagra or skirt;. The latter come from Bhat*mda,+ and 
the Turkman from Amritsar. Encli group is said to be endogamous 
and the two first-named to have the following sections:— 


Bbanbbem. 
ArklA (from 
Brahmans). 
Ghaghrel. 
BhaDgu. 


SArsut 


Gorla. 

Hfra. 


Kalo (from Hussaini Brahmans). 
Khokhar. 

Piste. 


Bora. 

Chit. 

NAti. 

Paeli. 


In Lahore the Banbheru include four so-called gots : Blmnbi, Goria, 
Panni and Khokhar. The Ghaghrel and Turkman are also found. 


The Panitlie got claim Rajput origin and changed ifca. (caste?) 
religion during a siege of Bhatmda. These gots are only proclaimed 
when the Mfrisis are paid their fees at weddings. 

The Muhammadan N&is in Sidlkot are either Kashmiri (with only 
one got , Thukar) or Panj&bi. The former are clients of the Kashmiri 
immigrants from Jammu territory. 


The Muhammadan N&is in Shdlipur profess to have four groups, 
the Arubi, whoe avocation is surgery (jarrdhi or bloodletting), the 
Bbutta, who are barbers, the Manhds and the Bibra whose special 
callings are not stated. 

The Sufn,f a class of Muhammadan Ndis found in Multan, state that 
they derive their name from an eponyra who belonged to Sapdl and who 
was given scissors by Bdbd Farid to shave his moustaches. The Suln 
and Cbauhdn nffect Plr Ghaus Bahd-ul-Haqq of Multdn. The Holis 
worship Fir Jlwana who lived in Jhang. The Najdri Sayvads of 
Bahdwalpur aro Pirs of the Jois. The Rolis and Jois (? Joiya) appear 
to be confined to Multan. 


Jalal Umrdni is worshipped; or at any rate reverenced, by Muhammadan 
N&is in D^ra Ismail. Ilis name suggests. some connection with the 
long-lived saint—he lived for 275 years—whose shrine is at Mosul. 
The Muhammadans of Persia are said to have been the first to shave— 
and they, it is said, shaved the saint in question. 


The Banbheru and Gold groups. 

Various accounts are given of tlio origin of the Banbheras and 
Grolas. I he Golas in Ilissdr trace their origin to Ajmer, the BanbherusS 
to Bhatner, Jaisalmir and Sfimbhar. In Gurgdon it is said that a 


* The Muhammadan NAfs of Phul and Amloh have a special custom of effecting betrothal • 
the gnd s father places four copper coins in the boy’s hand, and this act makes the contract 
binding. 

t “ Ghaghrel is ?zot a got but it is Oakhar. They connect their line with the Jdts of the 
Kahlon got. Turkman is not a got," Bays a note from Amritsar. 

j The 8 m or 801 is a tailor, <? g in Chamba <t 

§ Folk-etymology has been very busy with Banbheru. It is not agreed as to its meanine 
One Iheory is mat at Krishnas marriago a man was required to plait hair, so a wanderer in 
the forests was cngag<*n for the work and as he was called Hanpheru bo were his dt ecend- 
antfl. Another is that there was no barber at the marriage of Bhagwanjis daughter and as 
Uia presence was indispensable to its celebration, BhagWan produced a human beina from 
5 ican tree. J he man was called War* Bharq or ‘ born of the win' 
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The Nai caste government . 

Banbheru J&t married a slave girl by karewa, and being excommuni- 
a cated took to barber's work as his trade. 


That the Gola Nafs look to the south-east as their original seat is 
confirmed by the fact that they cause the first tonsure of their children 
to be performed at Dhimki in the Alwar State. 

The word gola is derived usually from gola , slave, or gola, a ball, 
and the legends which describo the origin of the Gola sub-caste are 
based on these two meanings. They were slaves of the Khatris, says 
tno Gurgaon account; but usually they claim a loftier origin, in 
lioshi&rpur tho story is that Sri Krishn Chandra's parents needed a 
barber to perform his tonsure, but could not find one, so the child, 
seeing their dilemma, made a ball of his own flesh and gave it life as 
the first^of the Gola Ndis. In Amritsar legend has it that at Sti 
Krishna's wedding his barber of the Banbheru khap had been sent on 
some business to Kajii Bun and could not get back in time. The 
Brahman then said that the marriage rites could not be performed 
without a barber's presence so Krishna rubbed his hands on his body 
and made a doll of the dirt upon it. Into this doll he put life and crave 
it the name of Melu or Gola. ° 

Although the Gola and Banbheru sub-castes in Hissdr cannot 
intermarry,* they may smoke together. But in Birmur they cannot 
now do so, though until 50 years ago they could smoke together, and 
may still eat and drink together. 


In Ndblia the Gola N&is eschew the use of clothes 
kasumbha ♦ 


dyed with 


Caste administration . 

South of the Sutlej the Ndis appear to have a well-established svs- 

ings for trivial causes i’l? ' G ,’, S to nt*eud meet- 

Firozpiir, Pangw.n, S«k,a» 'biuh a»dlw2i “iSli? 1 * 1 .® 4 '' 

else and nftpr tb ^ lCl \ ^ chaudhri is seated above everybody 

SimZ'ly £ Wwf 51 '' 1 “* W f ‘4 

chaudhris . y k g presides over a meeting of 

thf‘°kiL>lf n el !i- fch0 or g anizati °n ^ evep more elaborate. Under 
which niL a • e11 are S rou P s of chaudhns each controlling a clmuntra 
mpnses several tappaa. Thus Pdnipab and Sonopat are chaun- 


t Gola abdieted a sLiv!} $ 5 * lh « 80 tw ° U3ed ‘o inlormarry till quite rooontly, 

ea 3 Banblieru s wife and thus started a feud between them. 






WHIST/},, 


The N&i's' dependents. 

tras with 12 tappas and 360 villages in each. Kaldyat has 9 tappas 
with 360 villages, and so on.* 

The chaudhri has a chobdar or deputy in each village. The head of 
each chauntra looks after the IN'dis of the villages and tappas attached 
to it to see if they are obeying the behests of religion. If he finds 
anybody violating these laws ha informs all the chaudhris of the 
chauntra . If the accused person has any objection to their decision he 
can call upon them to reconsider the case, but if he does so he has to 
bear all the cost of their food, etc., himself. Chaudhris invited to a 
kdj get JRs. 2, but at a marriage they get Re. 1 only. The Karndl ac¬ 
count is that every district was divided into tahsils (sic) in the times 
of the ancient kings. Each tahsil was again divided into tappas which 
were called parganas, and each tappa included 10 or 12 villages called 
thappis. Every thappi was under a tappadar who was under the con¬ 
trol of the chaudhri of tahsil . The chaudhris used to decide cases in 
consultation with the tappaddrs. Their decisions are not now treated 
with much respect, but cases which cannot be instituted in the regular 
courts are still adjudicated upon by them. In times past there was 
great unity among the Ndis. No dispute was ever taken to the courts 
for decision, but all were decided by the caste. Its unity has been 
much impaired of recent years. 

Relations with other castes . 

The Ndfs do not serve the low castes, Buch as the Ckuhrds and 
Chamdrs. 

The Ndis also rejoin in Sdnsis of thur own and these client genea¬ 
logists profess to divide themselves into the same kliaps as their barber 
patrons. 

In Gurgdon the Bdrfs, who are not found in the District, are said to 
be the barbers of the Ndfs. They are found in Bharatpur in the 
United Provinces, where they fulfil all the Ndfs functions at Ndi wed¬ 
dings, receiving dues from them. The Banbheru will not eat at their 
hands. 

In one of the tahsils of Gurgdon the Bdris’ functions are perform¬ 
ed by the Balahar, or by a tribe even lower than the Balahar, called the 
Bargi. Like the Bdris these two castes make pattals. The Balabars, 
like the Bdris, aie said to have their own chaudhris . 




* A 8 those tappas and cliaunlras are 


hero i— 


Name of Chauntra , 


Rohtak. 

Maham .. 

GohAna ,, 

Jaif . 

Khiwan. 

IIAnsi . 

Hiflsdr . 

ToshAm. 

Safidon . 

1 ’heso are all Banbheru c hauntras. 


probably very ancient the rest of them are given 


Number of Villages and Tappas 
attached. 


The Golas have a 


84 9 

24, 6 

62 5 

72 6 

8 I 

84 9 

150 7 

112 7 

12 i 


chauntra of 50 villages in Dddri. 
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The Balaliar gots are :— 


Bawalna. 

Dabla. 

Gondla. 


Indauria. 

Khariri. 

Kharkte. 


Kakarni. 
Mahur. 
Nadania. 
Pharband, etc. 


The Bargis make dona and card cotton. 

Hospitality to any stranger is incumbent on the Ndis. 

The cult of Sain Bhagat, 

llio cults of the N&fs are in essentials much like those of the other 
artisan castes. In Hiss&r the Hindu Ndis both of the Banbheru and 
GoJa sub-castes worship S&in Bhagat, who has a great temple at 
Bliawdni. Originally a Banbheru, Sdin used to wait daily on the ruler 
of the state,* but one day he was busy in entertain in or and could 
not go to the palace, so Bhagwan assumed his formt and attended to the 
king, whose leprosy was cured by his touch. Since then S6in has 
been the bhagat or saint of the barbers. One of the faqirs t his o- ues t s , 
further bade him usk for anything he desired, so Sdin begged that a 
refectory might be opened among his caste-fellows in his name, whence 
the proverb : Sain bhagat ki hurl, Bhuki rahe na aghari. 


Another temple of S&in Bhagat is said to exist at Lahore 
contains his tomb and pilgrimages are made to it iu Jeth. 


It 


S&in also has a dera at Partdbpura in the Phillaur talisil of Jullundur t 
where the DiwAli is the day specially set apart to him. Once it is 
said, boys m play put sonm bricks in a field and asked what they 
were. ‘It is the dera/ came the reply, and in answer to their question 
whose dera ? came tlie response, ‘ B&U Sain BtagatV The villagers 
removed the bricks, but the Bhagat constrained the offender^ to 
construct his dera on the very spot where the boys had placed the 


a devotee o!Vifhuu. n0al ' *«»rding to the Jind account, winch adds 

'* ^ me(S> ip lhaye Har mi >‘ Har b ~ hbnsell 

a that once 

deities’ emblems, one that of the goddess another that ofA b , or ,° tbe!r ancestral 
flag bore the image of Sain Bhagat. In tCntaffil , Guru \ wM( i the boy’s 
the Ntt hoy found himself rooted to the , boys "To t0 ‘ h ? ,r homes > bul 

morning tho villagers assembled and the lad declaring lie wa. P sr l 'ov ho ® ni ° ht - N ® xt 
bade them build him a shrine on tho spot. Fr^uslle^p^,!,? l hagat s “tarnation 
this day. They onlv marry among themseh^s m a? ls aro cbosel * t0 

near Nur Mahal in Jullundur and says that a grand fair if hel l d C tW CC0U1 Jn P m -• I n'-' l . ut f 
The pujdris of this temnle are harh«r« • ls . held ^ere on die Bhai Duj day. 

Granth (the religious book of the fifths ’ ima & e of Sain Bhagat as well us a 

Muhammadan® ZiytelM are old of nf/ B n h - gat V or6h W ed both by Hindus and 
field and pheed some bricks n H T ^' ° D . cc 80me boys were playing in a 
fold * the* dJru of°S4in Bhac it” w playmales asbed "bo they were and were 
camo upon them and* forced them°to miff 8 r ® moved tbo bricks, hut the saintly BAb.k 
worshipped on the Diwili Food i c fu 0 * b. la dera on that very spot. ITo is specially 
who is elected bv the K-;'o in,,.,* 0 , dal j y distributed at his shrine by the mahant, 
“Come of the de7a Rrnnem n LT“, m wUbalp and gels Its. 10 a month out of tho 
grow up, she will ilnAw 01 netunes a woman will vow that if she has sohs, who live to 
first claim on \he Mahf ft? ° c° f"' a \ lbo first-born is usually offered and he has tho 
maAant. The office k no^&dif.' 1 ^ a ,, b0y 18 Rt , Present the successor designate of the 
of a dedicated bov for k heieditary and apparently it is elecUve, in spite of tho claims 
and character andpSte i£ln b ° appomted the candidate must bo of good temper 
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bricks. The mahant, wlio must not be a Gola, is elected, and must 
remain celibate. Women sometimes vow to dedicate their sons to 
the dera , and a boy so dedicated has the first claim on the office of 
mahant . 

In Jind two sons are ascribed to S&in Bhagafc. These were Bh&nfi, 
forebear of the Banbheru, and Gokal, progenitor of the Gola. 


Niij an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Naich, Nech, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Sb&hpur, Multdn and 
Bakhvalpur. Their septs are : — 


Dandra. 

N£wal. 

Taripa. 

Ladhrani. 


Malhni. 

Mur£ni. 

Budhani. 

Haj£ni, 


The Naich of Bahriwalpur were converted to Isl6m by Sayyid Jaldl, 
at the same time as their hereditary foes the Bohar, but as they con¬ 
tinued their inter-tribal warfare the Sayy id arranged that they should 
intermarry. The Bohars obeyed, but when it came to their turn to 
give a daughter to the Bohars they not only refused to do so but killed 
their Bohar son-in-law. 


Naik, lit . a leader, chief. A title assumed by leading men among the 
Aberis or Heris, Thoris and Banj&ras. 

Crooke states that in the United Provinces the tribe is " said to 
consist of cultivators, traders and prostitutes,” and also that “ Naik 
is a term for some Banjaras.” In Rohtak they are said to be a branch 
of Hindu Dh&naks who come from Jaipur. They are also represented, 
though quite incorrectly, as an agricultural * tribe } of Rajputs, 
but Mr. P. J. Pagan says they may bo taken to be Ahoris; that 
they state that they were originally R&jputs and have the same 
gots as R&jputs ; and that they generally act as chaukidars in villages. 
Those returned from Ferozepur in 1891 were labourers on the Sirhind 
Canal. I he N&iks cannot be said to form anywhere a separate caste. 
They have, however, in Loh&ru a got, called Bhagela, which is ap¬ 
parently not returned as an Aheri section and regarding which tradition 
says that Papuji Rdthor was a R&ja who had two trusted Bhagela 
Rajputs as Ins advisers, Dam&n and Chanda by name. They once ate 
a buffalo s flesh by acc 1 lent and so Papuji outoasted them. They thus 
became Isaiks and eat buffalo’s flesh. Other Ndik gots are Bhafti and 
Chauhan. JSaiks worship Daradn and Chanda as well as Papuji and 
rank them above the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Indeed some of 
them appear to regard Papuji as one of their ancestors, though he is 
consideied o uglier rank than Uamdnor Chanda. All three were killed 
in battle. hey are worshipped at the Dasahra, when mdlida (porridge) 
is distributed among the brotherhood. Days of worship also fall in the 
dark hail ot a month. The Ndiks have Brahmans * from their own 
caste, and employ them in religious rites ; but sometimes a son-in-law 
is called in c perform them, as he can be employed to do the duties of 
a Brahman or a barber. In the absence of a son-in-law members of a 
family shave one another. They also worship a sword and a gun. 

JJfiiks burn their dead and throw the ashes into the Ganges. 
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Their chief occupation is militai’y service. They are not landowners 
lough they cultivate land and work as da.y labourers on farm. They 
are not artizans, but many are shikaris, with the gun. All their women 
married or not, do agricultural work. 

Njiin, (1) a, Wbe of Jdts, who are chiefly found in the detached portions 
T.inwi nP nt hav< ? , aleo s P r6acl int< 3 Hissdr ami Delhi. They claim 
Thnv - 11 ' ori g in ai) d 80 came probably from the south-east. 

„ f S Sautto pay especial reverence to Bniragis, and have a sati 

found Hi nx er ° they T digearth iu tll ° Diwdli - The Nain a ^ 
cultural) ° lM - m A ° AKl! “ ° la ” (agri ‘ 

T-k _ A i 0l “ atler k'eip&l, son of Bl, uni, of the groat 

onn i r triba ».whoare found on the Sutlej above Ferozepur. They 
i J C T S,rsa ln * he rel S u °f Muhammad Shah, and once held the 
i. ,, 8 fy as far down as that town, but were driven higher up 
Hnl't ^°" a f l ‘, 3 ’ an .d m their turn expelled the Gujars.' About 
150 years ago the Naipals occupied the Maklm ildqa, then probablv 
a complete waste. It is said to have been named Mecca by 'a faoir 
one Muhammad, who had been there, but its name was corrupted into 
Makbu. Originally subjects of the Mughal empire tlm NainAl* 

became independent until Jassa Singh, the Aliluwdlia chief of Kapur 

thuln, took possession of their territory, established a thdna at Makhuand 
c eated the ilaqa of that name. In Kapurthala their settlement only 
dates from 18o7. Mr .Brandreth sai l of them:-“ They resemble very 
much in their habits the Dogars and Gujars, and are probably heater 

SS 5 * sr. -TreiTTS M 

ptSfss'to'rei’aui'^raTid toh '".T • f ‘" m J»ts, 

resembled these of the rnSmT*;, Their ,em,l ' es 

sra in r s« “ as 

Unlike the Dogars howevpr f , vr jvuled, but was held in common. 

in the lands they cultivate almost^ $ ^ W1 ^ 10ufc P™pnetary rights 
land in ownershin nnrl ^ * n* 1 , eve # r y member of the tribe hblding 

tenants, like the^Dogars. 011 ^ lva ^ ln S ^ under a few tribal chiefs £ 

Najar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar.. 

Jari, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar.' 

des^bes themas e ‘a ShL t ^ b i®, “.¥ jpu , 1 PMti NaipdD* to Forozepur. The ^jubToici^. 
t.Brandreth, FerozepS Beitf'% ^ borderland b otween JAt aud fttjput 
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Najjar — Ndnalc-panthi . 



Najjar, Pers. a carpenter, a translation of Tarkhdn, etc. 

Najumi, fern, -aw; an astrologer. Panjabi Dicty . p. 794. 

Nakai, Nakbtai, fem. -in, an inhabitant of the south-west part of the Lahore 
District, Singh, a Sikh of that tract : Panjabi Dicty ., p. 794, 

Sometimes called, quite erroneously, Nagaria. 

Nalohta, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Namda-saz, a felt-worker : see Teli. 

Namdeo-panthi. — A bliagat of fame, said to have been one of the disciples 
of Rdmdnand, was Bdbd Namdeo, the chhimba or cotton-carder. He 
is said to have been born in Marwdr in Samvat 1509 (A.D. 1443), 
and to have flourished in the days of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1512). 
According to one accounfche was aMardthi, and was born at Pandharpur 
in the Deccan. He is said to have been persecuted by the Musalmdns, 
who tried to persuade him to repent the words “ AUdh, Alldh,” instead 
of his favourite “ Rdm, Rdm,” but by a variety of astonisliiug mira¬ 
cles he escaped from their hands. After a considerable amount of 
travelling to and fro, he at last settled in the village of Ghumdn, in 
the Batdla tahsil of the Gurddspur District, where he died. A shrine, 
known as the “ Darbdr,” was erected in his honour in Ghumdn, and on 
the Sankrdnt day of every Mdgli a crowded fair is held there in 
his honour.* * His followers can scarcely be said to constitute a sect. 
They are almost entirely, if not entirely, Chhimbas or Dhobis by caste.. 
Their founder appears to have resisted stoutly the pretensions of 
Muhammadanism, and was looked on as a follower of Rdmcliandar, but 
his Hinduism was by no means of the ordinary type. He taught 
emphatically the unity of God and the uselessness of ceremonial ; and 
his doctrines would appear to have approached fairly closely to those of 
Ndnak and the earlier Sikhs; and several of his poems are incorporated 
in the Sikh Adi-Granth. At any rate the followers of Bdbd Ndmdeo are 
very largely Sikhs by religion, and they are said, whether Hindus or 
Sikhs, to hold the Granth in reverence and to follow many Sikh customs. 
They have no distinctive worship of their own. The Hindu Ndmdeo* 
panthia are found mainly in Jullunnur, Gurddspur and Rissdr, and 
the Sikhs mainly in Gurddspur. The saint's name is pronounced, 
and often spelt, Ndinde ; and his followers call themselves Sikh Ndinde 
Ndmabansi, Bdbd Ndm ke Sewak, and the like. 

Namdhari, a synonym for ICifctr, said to be used in Sidlkot. 

Namtas, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Nanad, a Ja$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

NaNaK-panthi. —The Sikh sect founded by Ndnak, a Khatri of Tal- 
wandi, in Lahore. 'Ndnak,' wrote Mr. Maclagau in 1892, was born 
iu 1469 A. D. and died in 1538 or 1539, and of his life and miracles 
many wonderful stories are told. There is nothing in his doctrine 


* At Ghuniin, the whole body of Chhfmbas descended from Namdeo call themselves 
Bawas and are priests of the shrine, which is a fino domed building. Similar dome con- 
gtruclions. erected in honour of Ndmdeo*s leading disciples, exist at Dhdjiwdl and Sijkho* 

*41, near Ohumafl. 
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to distinguish it in any marked way from that of the other saints, who 
taught the higher forms of Hinduism in Northern India. The unity of 
bod, the absence of any real distinction between Hindus and Musalmrins 
the uselessness of ceremonial, the vanity of earthly wishes, even the 
®5 ua ‘“y castes, are topics common to Ndnak and the Bhagats : and 
f™ Ad \f ranth > or 8acred book, compiled by Ndnak, is full of quotations 
elder ° r contemporary teachers, who taught essentially the same 
doofcriHe as Nanak himself. Nor;in spite of the legends relating to him, 
imp app ® ai \ t0 llD,ve , hadan 7 very remarkable folio wing daring' his 
qnpr> - i * ni 11 . yefc fe \ ie Pf r8( ‘ ns »ow returning themselves as his 
p .1 adherents very largely outnumber the followers of any of the 

N-1rnl*" S f / e ° imerS °* ^ ie 6 P me period. The particular success of 
' 1 , . ll , n ^’ as compared with that of the other reforming preach- 

foundation in a variety of circumstances, of which net 
he least importan t were the character of his successors an 1 the nature 
oi the people who listened to him. Most of the other Bhagats were 
men of the south-east, teachers from Benares, Rdjputffoa, or Delhi 
Ndnak alone had his origin in the Punjab Proper, removed equally from 
the centre of the empire aud of Hinduism, and found his following 
among castes who possessed such sterling qualities as the Puni&bi 
Khatrfs and Jd.(s. But it Ndnak had had no successors, or successors 
ot no moment, hia following would doubtless have remained a triflino 
one ; and it must not be supposed that the large number of Ndnak" 
pantbis shown in our tables would have been so returned if Sikhism had 
not a subsequent political history. 

The Ndnak-panthis of the 16th and 17th centuries were a sect much 
as the Kabu’-pan this and the Dadu-panthis are sects-a sect with cer¬ 
tain wide opinions differing from ordinary Hindu orthodoxy and dis¬ 
tinguished from other sects more by the character of its Gurus and the 

wl o are'not SinS, tn Pa t°L ^7 are known ™g> d J as Sikhs 
necessarv to flT” ° f f e e f lier 9 urus > ^hp do not think it 
Gun Gob nd ^l 0 X™'"? ^ S °. cia! ob30 ™ a "«> a inculcated by 
Stive ,bl ! g ; r J k 7 cl ! ai ’ acfc eHstics are, therefore, mainly 
ortho other four smokm £ > tbe .y do not insist on long hair, 
do not look on 1 !1C ^ aiG ^baptized with the pahul ; they 

external difference “xt ? u P. erfl “i‘y. and so forth The chief 

of Turn ^WrT^r-\t h % Nina H a, I t ’ ,i Sikhand ,he followers 
Hindu, shavetail bSe sS d . ,s ^ sa [of the hair ; the former, like the 
known as a Mum M ealp-lock (bodi or ckoti), and hence is often 
weaw W hairif Ven) 7 B ? dlWdla Sikb > "Me the Sikh proper 
baptism known t lh °y are a1so , known as Sahjdhdri. The only form of 
of drinkino- the V'T'^ 110 Hdnak-panthisi is the ordinary Hindu practice 
common S t?,il neC r °* tll f a " d even this is n't very 

little differ on a i * hllS be S en tbak f rom one point of view there is very 
ce between a Ndnak-pantlii and, an ordinary lax Hindu. 

sense NdnoW aB S , lkba are followers of Ndnak, arid bonce in & 
__ oak-panthis; and a very largo number of the Sikhs of the 

or aword'bapUa^ o/the Q^dUikhs °* foot ' haptiam > 08 opposed to tbo Unde h& pahul 
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j4 The Nanak-'panthis in 1891 . 

Province have at the present Census returned themselves as N&nak- 
panthls by sect. This may mean nothing more than that rhe men were 
Sikhs, who being Sikhs reverenced Bab& Ndnak, and having no other 
definite sect returned themselves in the sect column as followers of 
Ndnak. Or it mny mean that many Mona Sikhs—men who smoke 
and cut their hair — have, in spite of the instructions issued to the 
supervising agency before the Census, returned themselves as Sikhs by 
religion, but modified this by giving their sect as N&nak-pantln. The 
extreme uncertainty prevalent in the use of the term is well illustrated 
by Mr. (now Sir James) Wilson's remarks on the returns of the 
Sh&hpur district. l< Of the Hindus/' he writes, “ 12,539, or 20 per 
cent., and of the Sikhs 9,016, or 22 per cent., have returned them¬ 
selves as belonging to the N&nak-panthi sect, i.e ., as followers of 
B&M N&nak, the first Sikh Guru. (With this may be taken the 405 
returned as Hindu Sikh.) There is no clear distinction between these 
two classes; nor, indeed, is the distinction between Nrinak-panthi 
Hindus and orthodox Hindus at all cl ear. The fact is that the 

Aroras and Khatris of this neighbourhood are, as a rule, very lax in 
their religious ceremonies and doctrines, and have been very much in¬ 
fluenced by the liberal teachings of Guru N&nak and his followers. 
Those who are most under the influence of the Brahmans and most 
particular about carrying out the ceremonial observances of the Irurans 
call themselves Vaishnav Hindus. Those who have been most influenc¬ 
ed by the teaching of the Sikh Gurus and of their sacred book, the 
Granth, and especially those who have adopted the Sikh religion as 
taught by Guru Gobind Singh, call themselves N&nak-panthis, or pure 
Sikhs. But these latter are few in number. There are few men who 
maintain all the outward forms and rules of conduct of the recognized 
Sikh religion (Census Report, 1881, §§ 264, 265) and who can be con¬ 
sidered true Sikhs of that type. But many keep the hair unshorn, 
abstain from tobacco, do not worship idols or revere Brahmans to any 
great extent, and follow the teachings of the Granth. These also call 
themselves N&nak-panthi Sikhs. Others, again, while they revere the 
Granth, yet revere Brahmans also, worship idols now and then, do not 
abstain from tobacco, and shave their heads. Some of these call them¬ 
selves N4nak-panthi Sikhs, and others N&nak-panthi Hindus; so that 
there iB no clear line of distinction between them. Thus NcLnak-pantilii 
in this district means little more than a lax Hindu. Sikhism of this 
type is said to be spreading at the cost of orthodox Hinduism ; and it is 
probable that the spread of education, commerce and knowledge is 
tending to loosen the bands of caste, and encourage a laxity of opinion 
and of ceremonial observance, such as was taught by the Guru N&nak/' 

The term being so uncertain in its application, there is little to be 
learnt from the figures which our tables supply ns to the respective 
strength of the Njinak-panthis in various parts of the Proviuco. These 
figures do not bear out the view generally held that this sect is especi¬ 
ally prevalent on the frontier; at the same time there is no doubt 
that the Hindus on the frontier were, and probably still are, to some 
considerable extent, N&nak-pantMs. There are well-known colonies 
of them in Tirih and its neighbourhood beyond the Koh&t border, and 
they &re f°und m jdl the frontier districts. The Aroras of Koh£t are 
commonly divided into two classes-—the Bhumi or autochthones, who 



are mostly Hindus and worshippers at the Oogi shrine at kohdt, and 
the Lamochars, or immigrants from the south and west, who are mainly 
Ndnak-panthis. The former are known as Sewaks, and the latter as 
Sikhs, These Ndnak-pantlii Aroras keep their hair uncut, and though 
they touch and sell tobacco, will not smoke it. They do not, kowevei, as 
a rule, take the pahul or observe the four remaining kalikcis of bobind 
Singh's ordinances. They eat the meat of animals whose throats 
have been cut after the Muhammadau fashion ( kulhc'i ) and not that 
of animals whose necks have been cut by the Sikh method of jhalha . 

Except that they will go every morning to the dharmsdla , or Sikh 
place of "worship, to listen to recitations from the ddi-Granth, and 
that they use the Sikh forms of morning aud evening prayers (Japji 
and jkdhra8) } they are in all respects as other Hindus are on the 
frontier. It is not improbable that followers of Ndnak are diminishing 
on the frontier as the fanaticism of their Muhammadan neighbours 
cools down ; for it is now possible for Hindus to worship idols openly 
in the towns, whereas informer days the Hindus of those parts were 
obliged for fear of their lives to profess some form of their faith which, 
like the doctrines of Ndnak, dispensed with the worship of idols. 

The term Ndnak-panthi, a9 well as those of Sikh and Hindu, are 
applied iu common parlance in a very loose and confused way. The ' 
followers of N&nak returned themselves under various appellations, 
such as N&nak Sbdhi, N&nak-ddsi, Sikh N&nak-d&si, Sewak Guru 
N&nak, N&nak-math, N&uak-padri, B&ba-panthi, etc. Possibly some of 
those returned as Adpanthis may really belong to the same sect; the 
term implying an adherence to the * original * faith. 

Nanakputra, (1) a synonym for Udasi : (2) A ‘ descendant of N&nak.* This 
is the literal meaning of the term. The N&nakputra were employed in 
the later Sikh period as escorts of caravans, their sacred character 
as descendants of Guru N&nak, ensuring their safety from attack. 

Nanak-shahi, a class of faqirs, said to be both Hindus and Sai'bhangis who 
officiate at Chuhra weddings, when solemnised by the Hindu phera. 

These are said to have 12 gaddis or sees in Amritsar. 

Nandal, a J&t tribe found in Karndl; immigrant from Rolitak. 

Nandan, a Kainboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and, as Muham¬ 
madans, in Montgomery. 

Nandap, a cotton-cleaner. 

Nan^lah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

NancuJLna, a Balocli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; 

Nanga or Sarbhangi. A sect or sub-order of tlie Jog is, founded by two 
R&jput disciples of Mast N&th. They wear no clothes except a loin cloth 
and waist rope. Two of their sadhus still stand in turn on one leg by 
the fire origiually lighted by their founders and never since extinguished, 
hey indulge in meat and liquor and admit mmi of all castes into their 
°ld, but do not spilt the ears of Dhanaka or Chainars. They will eat 
any body’s hand, but are celibate. Their head-quarters aro at 
o ar m Rohtak and they claim a share in the temporalities of the 
d°gi monastery there. 

Page 155— 

Under Ndnak-shfihi add : See also under Sdnwal-ah&hi, p. 380 infra- 
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Nanglu-—Naq qal. 


NANGLtj, a sept of Rajputs, descended from OhuM Midn, son of Sangar 
Cband, 16th Rdj’d, of Kahlur. 


<SL 


Nanki-, or Nangi-ka-panth. — A sect which in 1865 appears to have attracted 
a considerable number of converts, principally in the Districts of 
Gurgdon, Rohtak and Hissdr. It derived its origin from a woman, 
named Ndnki, the wife of one Dharm Dds, of Ndrnaul, who eloped with 
a Brahman named Dedh Rdj. Dedh Raj and Ndnki travelled to Bengal, 
where, it is said, they learnt tlie doctrines now^ observed by their 
followers. They returned to Kanaund about 1850 and commenced 
proselytising. The village cf Chusena in Khetri was the head¬ 
quarters of the fanthy and there they built a temple containing a metal 
imago of Neh Kulunk, whose incarnation Dedh Rdj pretended to be. 
The Hindu Shastras foretell the advent of Neh Kulunk towards the 
close of the world's history, when mankind shall have become exceed¬ 
ingly corrupt, a belief almost identical with that of the Muhammadans 
ift their expected Imdin Mahdi. Dedh Rdj is said to have written 
three works explanatory of his doctrines.. He appears to have mcul- 
cated the abolition of caste ; intermarriage irrespective of class or 
position in life; and a more unrestrained intercourse between the 
sexes. Converts were initiated by Dedh Kdj, who used to give 
them a sweetmeat to eat, which was supposed to awaken a religious 
frenzy. Afterwards, like the Kukas, they received a cotton or woollen 
rnsary. At prayer meetings the Ndnki-kd-panth is assembled in a 
line, chanted verses moving their bodies to and fro till they 
themselves into great excitement, when they danced and ranted. I ruth 
was a virtue strongly inculcated by Dedh Raj and his followers. The 
parents of this sect died about 1865 and Bhagarith Dds, a brother ot 
Dedh Rdj, became its recognized head. The Ndnki-kd-panth observed 
many of the Hindu festivals; and except in matters of caste, held no 
very new ideas. 


Nanwa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Naqqal, a mimic, the Arabic translation of the Hindi Bhanp. The Naqqdl 
are also called Bdshai in Lahore and have no relation with the real 
Mirdsi, though they will accost any man of good position whom they 
chance to meet and refuse to let him go unless he gives them what they 
demand. The Naqqdl Mirdsi are found in Ludhidna. With a chamotd 
(a piece of leather) in their hands they mimic Juldhas (weavers), etc., 
but they ate a separate caste and do not marry with Mirdsis. In 
Rohtak the Naqqdl in former times had no connection with the Mirdsis, 
but in the time of Rdjd Bhoj a Hindu, one Manwa, used to amuse the 
Rdjd with his jokes and receive rewards in return. At privy councils 
he often mimicked even the Rdjd's ministers to their faces. As he was 
a royal favourite no one could gainsay him and bis victims at last 
called him a Bhdnd (jester). The Rdjd, who also called Manwa by 
that) name, was once coming down from his balcony with him and 
bade him make him laugh till he reached the very last step or ho would 
bo displeased. Manwa tried many jests, but to no purpose. At last 
in despair he knocked off the Rdjd's turban and slapped his face saying 
that etich a gloomy countenance would never smile. At this the Rdjd 
laughed and pardoned him. His descendants also followed the pro¬ 
fession of jesting. In the time of the Muhammadan kings they were 
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forced to embrace Islam, and by degrees they learned t-o play musical 
instruments. As they adopted singing- they had to mix with the 
MirUsis and learn the art of singing and playing. Since then they are 
called .Naqqdl or Bh&nd, but they do not marry with the Mfrdsis. 

, ■*;?. former times the .Naqqdl in Gnrgdon used to keep bulls and horse 
if 'n 113 -’ y io f Iu g each village in their beat once a month, but they have 

wKTn < US Calllng and ? ow onl y kee P the large drum (naqira) 
which is beaten on receipt of their fees at festivities. 6 1 

1ST A qqA sH, a painter in papier mache. The Naqqdsh in the Punjab and 
Kashmir have a distinct argot, described as a true dialect* J 

NAQ Tr B S- NA n?f N fv’ a J jllo fy er of Kh waja Pfr Muhammad Naqshband 
t u dU[1 T n n Naqshband, Naqshband moans a painter, and 
is said that the Khwaja and his father used to paint cloth. The 
Naqshbandis are a SuG order. Khwdja Ahmad Naqshband of this order 
is buried at Sirlund in the Patidla territory. He was called Majaddid- 
alf-sam (a reformer of the second thousand, meaning a reformer a thousand 
years after the Prophet) All Afghdns from the traus-Frontie border 
have a special reverence for this saint. There are irMnv ?vr® r 

order throughout India and it comes next in importance^ th a ** n^- 8 
order. The Naqshbandis worship by sitting pXtlvSint Sd Q ^ m 
less, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the^-ound! m ° tl0n - 

Nae, a synonym for Dagi or Koli in Kullu, according to Maclatran t P„t 
according to the ate Mr. Alexander Andersfn ^ thf S form^ 
distinct caste, equal in status to the Ntith but nnt in -\ c j m . a 
lh. m . Their dntiee re.emble ihos, ofauAcMriB,ahma„ Zat 
consecrate and purify houses. They also nlav n •! ' d "J 10 . 5 ' al f° 
Kahi kd Mela as the following aJounTSth JTT® V P u* rfc ln tbe 
expiatory festival called Kdhif UMek is he d in 
generally in Bbddon or Sftwan (or at Shil villa™ ;T*i \ Ku ln Y llla g e3 
Ndr chosen by the deota is reverenced as ^ a 
Sita or Shakti. He first viaiU i ai ^ deo and his wife a9 

be has been bewitched and general^ hv ° Wner ? afraid that 

bhang (hemp) and belcar (a find ofthorn) ° f P oundin g 

with prayers for his destruction (deopanl) ^h^ “ fl ’°° t °- a , deota 
house and the Ndr outside and ««*£?** lhe man 81,8 mside bis 
thou performed, a, Jn AVSSCTOV” kilW ' » 

shoulders, which the Ndr cuts with a kufo utS”® 0 “ e ° f the g0 *‘’ 3 
the spells. After this the Ndr and hia ’ •f tteiu, g prayers to avert 
cloth is spread on four sticks plaeod in g ° to the tel AP le > and » 
rams are then killed, one at each corn*!^‘ tbe K ro ™ d {kunda ^ : four 
a wah or saoriGce to Shakti He ho™. ’ a ” d tben tlie Ndr is given as 
Wa, a rupee put in hfs monfh ^ ^sensible, is placed in the 
covered with cloths. to a C0 ''P se * a ” d be is 
bhuts or evil spirits may seize*on tv l , lboed ? n bis head so that the 

. the power of Shakti tha mau comes to lif* 6 ^ ° f the T N * r ' ao .? ^ en by 
former times the Ndr often d\J\ *° A fe a & am * 18 sald that m 

near Nagar. The Ndr an V v ^ %$'’ * bree died at Mashttra temple 

--~-J — d hlS Wlfe are S'ven numerous presents by 

18 f\dh-- l ' aU U ‘ S theNmieh ' b 7 Oapt. (now 8ir) B. 0. Temple <Bart.)Tin 7 ,A & B. 
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the people present. The idea is that the Mahddeo will save any one 
bewitched whom the N&r visits in this way, and he is honoured 
accordingly as a parohit or priest. Before the Ndr is called, men of 
any caste, however low, take pieces of wood (called land, membrum 
virile) and throw them into the womeu's laps with indecent words and 
gestures. The popular explanation of tin's is that the evil spirits will be 
frightened at tlie exhibition, but the one given by a more educated 
man is that the ceremony is survival of the old worship of Siva aud 
Shakti when there was a promiscuous intermingling of high and low 
castes. 

The N£rs are said to have been chosen by the deotas from the D6gi, 
the lowest caste of all, to perform in the Kdhi festival. The nars 
(fr. ? iatu,* shameless) are now a little higher than the Ddgis, and 
Kanets will smoke with them. 


Nara, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Naraini, a worshipper of Naraiu, one who depends solely on what Providence 
sends him day by day. Panjabi Dicty., p. 803. 

NARANGKARfA, see Narangkar and Nakalsaini. 

Nakath, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Narkat, a sept of the Blia^i Rajputs, said to be so called from the violent 
temper of its founder J£m, 7th in descent from Sumra. Of. Hatti&ri. 

Narma, Narwa, a sept of Rajputs found in Gujr&t on the Jhelurn river. 
The N&rwa and their Mir&sis trace their descent to R&j& Karn who 
founded Ujjain and extended his dominions to Patna. The tribe is 
named after Ndrfi K hdn, a contemporary of Akbar nnd 8th in descent 
from Karn. In the disorganization that prevailed at that time the off¬ 
spring of N&ru Kh&n were scattered all over the country and settled in 
different places. Pahar Kh&n in the seventh generation from N&ru 
Kh6n, who was a hero and-a great highwayman, came to Gujrdt and 
founded two villages, Pfirdn and Fatehpur. Tradition says that Puran 
was so named because Pah5r Khdn used to order his followers to seize 
people by saying Pauriin, i. e ., “ seize and bring.” 

The Ndrwds in Gujrdt Bay that they have the following nine sub- 
divisions 


1. SadryAl, 

2. Adryal. 

3. Sambhary^l. 


4. 

5. 

6 


Haud£l. 

Jatelie. 

AlimyAna. 


7. 

8 . 
9 . 


Joy£l. 

Umral. 
HassanabdAlia. 


Intermarriages between the sub-divisions are common, but sometimes 
families descended from an elder branch will not give daughters to 
descendants of a younger branch though they have no obiection to 
taking girls from it. They also take wives from Mughals but never 
give them m return. Ghibhs used to take girls from the Ndrwds but 
never gave them m return. It is now said that Chibhs sometimes give 
them daughters but the leading NSrwds cannot point to any instance 
of this usage. 


♦ This pointsitc• some connection with the Nat or prostitute caste of the nlainn nmrV’a 
id* Dialect of Hindi does not give mtu or N6r. piaiu8, mcJta 
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The Narwa — Rajputs. 

After confinement the mother must remain in her room for seven days. 
Some iron implement is placed towards her head. On the seventh day 
she is brought out with the child, and the Mir£si gets on top of the 
house and repeats the pedigree of the child’s father. 

The tonsure ceremony must be performed at the tomb of Pir Haibat, 
Kandah&ri, near Pur£n, where a yard of cloth and some cash are.offer¬ 
ed. The tonsure must be done within 15 days after birth. 

r At marriage the ceremonials described for the Chibhs are observed. 
The only difference is that the Nfirw&s do not make the bride sit on a 
basket before the bridegroom when he reaches his father-in-law’s 
house. 


The Mirtlsis give the following genealogical tree of the NArwds 


Earn, 


VI 


Thut.iir, 
ancestor of 
tho Thuthydls who 
are found in Rawal¬ 
pindi, in the 
Pothwar, and in 
the Khdridn tahsiL 
of Gujrdt. 


Sahal. 
Sudhan. 

I 

Tok Chand. 
Lakipat. 
Ram Chand. 
Prithmi Rai. 


Ghaumnn. Rdjd Suraj, 


Raman, 


Descendants ancestor of 
are said to the Ranydl 


be in Hindus¬ 
tan. 


tribe. 


Ndru Khdn, 
ancestor of the Narma 
Rajputs. 

I_ 


II 


Malik Khan. 


AlUt/ltuli. 
Faydz Dfn. 


Subhdn ICuli. 


-p > . 

Jaisak. 

Descendants found in Jammu 
_ territory. 

Mihr\uli. 


-----' 

Descendants found jn various 
parts of the northern hills. 




Changas Khdn. 

r—J-, 

Ditta Kh&n. Pather KMn. 


Aki Khdn. 
No issue. 


PatahKhSn. Haudal. 

Descendants ofthe^ 
two brothers hold 
Fatohpur i a 
Khfcri&n tabsil. 


Pahdri Khdn. No issue. 

•TaUl. Alim Khin. Jawdja. Oya ihian. IfumAvdn Khan. 

. . ■ - - i- __ J 


Descendants of these five brothers hold PtirAn in 
KhAriAn tahsil. 
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Narmi — Ndru. 



Ife will be observed that the Ndrwd, or Narmd, claim no connection 
with the Nd.ru Rdjputs of ELoshidrpur although the word appears to be 
formed in almost the same way as Bdjwd (Jdt) from Bajju or Bdju 
Rdjput. Possibly -wa is a patronymic. 


Naesii, see under Utmdnzai. 



Nabu, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 


Nap.u.— With the exception perhaps of the Manj, the Ndru are the most 
widespread of the Hill Rdjputs ; but their head-quarters are the 
districts of Jullundur and Hoshidrpur. They differ in their accounts 
of their own origin. Those of Hoshidrpur, many or most of whom are 
still Hindu,* and those of the adjoining northern portions of Jullundur 
say that they are Chandrabansi and came from the hills ; while those 
of the east of Jullundur about Phillaur, who are all Musalmdns, say 
their ancestor was a Raghobansi Rdjput who came from Ajudlna, en¬ 
tered the service of Shalidb-ud-din Ghori, and eventually fonnded 
Phillaur. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Rdja of 
Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was convertod in the time of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, and settled at Bajwdrain Hoshidrpur. The Ndru held the 
Haridna tract on the Jullundur and Hoshidrpur border till the Sikhs 
dispossessed them. The original settlement of the Julluudur Ndru was 
Mau, a name which, as Mr. Barkley pointed out, suggests an origin 
from eastern Hindustdn or Central India. Of the Hoshidrpur Ndrfi 
1,279 also returned themselves as Kilchi, 556 as Mauhds, and 903 as 
Gondal in 1881. 

The Ndru of the Punga, Baddld and Dhiit septs say their ancestors 
came from Garh Gajni Dhun Peti, in Delhi, and settled in^Bajwdra in 
Akbar’s reign : tlioy are Raghobansi. 

Another account locates them at Madwdra in Hoshidrpur. Thence 
Bhdn Nathu and Rdmdn founded Chauthdla in Akbar’s time, and 
thence Dibit and Daulatpnr, but they perform the bhadan at Madwdra. 


At Bujhdaan, five hoa from Madwdra, they fought- with the Katooh 
who were offended at a Ndru Kdnd’s obtaining a Katoch princess as 
his bride, and she was drowned. The Ndru take daughters from them. 
In Kapur thala the Ndru say that Haun Bha((i in Hoshidrpur was their 
first seat: thence Bdghe Klidn founded Bagdna and from his brother 
Kashmir Khdn the present Ndru claim descent. 

Confused and conflicting as these Various accounts are, that from 
Hoshidrpur is totally different from the above. In that District the 
Ndrus say that their ancestor was a Surajbansi Rdjput of Muttra, 
named Nipdl Chand, and descended from Rdja Rdm Chand. Ho was 
converted in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and took the name of 
Ndrfi Shdh. Ndru Slidh settled at Mau in Jullundur, whenoe his son, 


• Mr. D. G. Barkley said the Naru of Hoshidrpur were mostly Muhammadans, though 
. f}urdasp ur were Hindus. The Ndru of Bajwdra, though Muhammadan, havo 

11-1 _ i!il» D/in/ Tbr\ tj.it — / „T>/ — / _ . 1 ~ t A I- 1 -* / i .» 


otained the title of Rdnd. The Bajwdra Rinds claim considerable antiquity and say the 
lace , va9 founded, by a Rand before the time of Vikramdditya ana Sdlivdhana. They 
av they became Muhammadans in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and so retained their 
v/Lnnndence till the Lodi and Sur Paths ns located Afghan settlors in strongholds round 
J 3 ajwara and reduced the Naru Rdnd to insignificance: P. N. Q. II, §§ 90 and 104. 
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Ratan Pd.1, founded Pliillaur. Thence were founded the four Nd.ru 
parganas of Hariilna, Bajwdra, Shdm Chaurd-si and Ghorewdha in 
Hoshidrpur, and that of Bahrain in Jullundur. The chief men of these 
parganas are still called Rdi or Rdna. The Ndrus are all Muhamma¬ 
dans, but keep Brahmans of the B&sdeo got. 

The Nd.ru pedigreo is thus given :— 

Rdjd Jasrath 

R£j& R&m Chandr. 

Rdja Talocliar. 

I 

Nipal Chand ^N£ra Kh&n). 

Mahmud of Ghazni conquered the country on both sides of the 
Sutlej, and placed Taloohar in charge of it. After leaving Mau he 
made Bajwdra his capital, but the attacks made on him by the hill 
chiefs compelled him to invoke Mahmud’s aid, and Pathdu* troops 
wore sent him who were cantoned along the foot of the Siwfiliks and 
aro still settled there. Rd.ua Silira, Nd.ru Khdn’s descendant in the fifth 
generation, returned to Ajudhia, whence Talocliar had come, and re¬ 
conquered his ancient kingdom, over which he appointed a viceroy. 

He died on lii 3 way back to the Punjab at Sundm. His third descend¬ 
ant, Ruhr Mai, had five sons — Kilcha, Bhojo, Dhtmi, Massa aitd Jassa, 
who divided the territory. Kilcha got the Haridna ildqa with 750 
villages, including Nandachaur, Bahrdm and Bulhowdl, with the title 
of lika. Bhoju got Bajwdra, Shdtn, Ahrdna, Ajram, Baroti and their 
dependent villages. Dliuui got the Dhunidt, i. e., Patti, Khanaura, 
Muna, Badla, Harta, etc. Ndru Khdn’s grandson Baripdl had already 
seized Bhangala, Dasuya, etc., which his descendants still hold. 

It is hardly possible that the Rdjd Jasrath o! this story is the Kho- 
khar chiet of that name mentioned on page 1000 of Vol. I. The story 
in outline is probably true, but the Ndru settlement can hardly be as old 
as Mahmud of Ghazni. Relics of tlm old Ndru dominion survive in their 

k ar ° villa S es °f secondary 

^^,11 i T “;rr N uM U T kan - 14 waa settled from Bunga (in 
Kapuithala), a chhat. iho Naru chhat are Haridna with two sub- 

a M9 Nan ? aohaur: Ba ^ dm with sham 

onaui asi. Patti with 8 chhat and 12 makdn, including Harta Dil.dna 

S3 ra> f" ^ W dna A nd Kaldn inVshidJpur : the* 

?Sit a M are “ am T y V ?.“me tahsil: Bunga chhat has makdn* 

at Ghauthdla, Mirzapur, Jallowdl and Pindori Malhian. 

NAE8 Nari h r pe °i p,e 0f f r ^ du (cal,ed Arn4wai by the Patbdns) are called 
Narsatiwar 8P<5ak Gawarlati > or > aa ifc ia termed by the Chitrdlis 

tribe or got, found chiefly in tahsil Sangvur in Jfnd. It de- 
tor used ^ Bnc ^ u % ^ ron ' narwal, lit. beating, because its progeni- 

^ ° a '© such care of the grass growing in waste laud that he 

♦ riio PfttUioa were neTer hoard ot m a much irtej pwioa J,, q, e p pn j abi ' 

? ! '' ■' " " \\\ ' . 


»i 
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Narwari’—Ndsaro 


used to boat tbe dust out of it. The word is also said to mean { clear¬ 
ing fields/ Also found in Karn&l. 

Nabwan, a tribe of J^s found in Jind. Its sidli is Bdbd Mannan, whose 
samadh is at BheHpura in Pafidla. Virgins are fed at this cenotaph 
and milk is offered there on the 5th of the light half of every month. 

Nasae, Nasiri, a Path£n tribe, found on the Dera Ismail Kh&n border. 
The Nfisars are the least settled of all the tribes. They have no 
country of their own. They winter in the Deraj&t and summer in the 
Ghilzai country, paying tribute, Rs. 3,000 Nandr ami, to the Tur&n Ghil- 
zais for the right of grazing in their country. Their wealth consists 
mainly in their herds and flocks. Their kirris or encampments are 
scattered along the skirts of the hills from the Zarwanni Pass in the 
Gumal valley to Kot Tagga below CMndwan. They probably number, 
with their women and children, 20,000. They are divided into a 
number of important sections, but the more popular division of the 
N&sars i* into camel folk, ox and ass folk, and sheep folk. Of the 
camel folk or vshwdls , the poor ones come down first. They engage 
principally as carriers, taking goods to and from Bannu. They bring 
salt from the Koh&fc mines, Multani matti from the hills, and gram 
from Marwat. They are also much employed in cutting and selling 
fuel. Ike well-to-do men come later, and generally bring merchandise, 
grapes, almonds and madder. The kirris of the camel-folk are usually 
situated away from the hills, at Saggu Iriniman, Panni&la, Potah, and 
in the K&hiri ildqa '1 lie ox aDd aas folk (ghirayewdls and khancals) 
own only «*xon and donkeys. 1 hey are generally engaged in doing 
jobs, carryii*f/ earih, bricks, etc., in the towns. They have no kirris of 
th^ir own. They arrive at the end of September, and return about 
the beginning of April. The elieep folk (goshfnndwdls) arrive during 
October, and return -bout the end of April. They occupy the country 
along the foot of the lulls. Some of them encamp at Pannifila but 
these generally take their flock- for part of the season into the Bhakkar 
Thai The Ndsars are for the most part short, sturdy men. On the 
whole they are a well behaved tnbe, though a little inclined to be 
overbearing in their treatment of the villagers in whose neighbourhood 
thev encamp Their cattle not uufrequen.ly trespass on to the cultivat¬ 
ed fields,, and attempts on the part of the proprietors to seize and 
impound them are sometimes opposed by foroe. Thoy are a rou^h 
and ready lot who woulo probably/ but for the advent of British rofe 
have treated the Mum Khels and other tribes, who havo been enervat¬ 
ed by long residence in the plains, much as the forefathers of these 

aged t,,e i ‘ bb “- dri,ins t, “ m o “ i "" j 

According to Ibbotson the Ndsarclaim descent from Hotak a orenrl 
gon of Glulzai but as he pointed out the Hotak say they are a C 
clan and merely dependent on them. The story makes them descend 
ants of a gang of blacksmiths who in the 14ih oenturv aonrZ! • i 
theMfdo KhelPathdns on one of their return journey* 
an d settled there. They speak Pashto. AceordZ to 
Tokhi division of the Ghilzai claim that the Nfear wefe in auoienUimea 


NIIN/Sr/f^ 
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The Ndfe. 

their hamsayas.* He gives the following as their pedigreet 
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Ghalzoe. 

Ibrahim. 

Sah&k. 

Tarakki. 

I 

Mamai. 
N4sir (Nasu). 

I 


T 


(Spin) Malizai. (Stir) Nasu Khel. (Tor) Umarzai. 


Mandai (few, and now 
almost unlmown). 


The descendants of N&sir (Nasu) had a feud with another clan of 
their own division of Sahdks (sic) and so went over to the Tokhi 
division whose hamsayas they became for a time. But, he adds, the 
N&sir was probably only an adopted son of MamAi, and their appear¬ 
ance indicates the foreign descent of their immediate predecessor. He 
would regard them as being descended from one of the Turk tribes 
located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni kingdom towards the 
Afghanistan, by the Turk feudatories under the SamAnis and the 
Turk Sultdns of Ghazni, like the Kharo^i branch of the Ghilzais and 
the J&ji andTuri tribes of Upper Bangash (Kurram), 

The Ndsira took part with the Ghilzais in the conquest of Persia and 
were subsequently incorporated with the Hotaki section of the Ghilzai 

sS^ 0D81 ? ered th0 J C xT e A^ ncb of tbat tribe - The Ghilzai leader 
Seddl Khdn who opposed Nddir during their expulsion was a Ndsir. 

NAf, fern. Najni fr. Sanskr. na[a, a dancer. The Nat is the typical 
gipsy caste of the Punjab. It is possible that there may beproperly 
some distinction between the Nat and the Bazioar j but the two words 
are synonymous m general parlance. Some say that the Bdzfgar is a 
tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer; others that the Bdzifar is a 
juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Naj, is only the latter? and it 
13 ***** * hat tll0so W J“° reuc!l the higher ranks of the profession may 

Ct* by i the , Per an na “ e 5 other3 again say that among the 
Nets the males only, but among the B&zfears both sexes perform; and 
this latter distinction is reported from several Districts. On the whole 


* Raverty points out that ndsir = assistant or keeper, C/. Aw6n 
t Dames gives the following table 
Ndsir. 


Mallizai. 


Spfnkai (Spin). 


r 


tlmar (Umarzais), 


1 


Ndsir (Nfairzais), 


{—p---J___ ^ I 

J^UB»r. 4 !e L. MlU. ZaiigL i’iyt W.itaiK.onl, IlJri. Siiiat. M.iUiTsi.idBu, 

“Sr o»W mSZ,. 
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The Na{s. 


it is perhaps more probable that the Nat* is the caste to which both 
classes belong, and Bdzfgar an occupational term. But eyen Muham¬ 
madan women who dance and posture are called Nat-nis—or more often 
Kabutris. 

The Nats are a gipsy tribe of vagrant habits who wander about with 
their families, settling for a few days or weeks at a time in the vicinity 
of large villages or towns, and constructing temporary shelters of grass. 
In addition to practising acrobatic feats and conjuring of a low class, 
they make articles of grass, straw, and reeds for sale; and in the 
centre of the Punjab are said to act as mimics, like the Btidnd, and as 
Minis is, though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery 
and physic in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of 
sorcery. Some are herbalists, and others musicians, but the drum is 
said to be the only instrument they can play. They are said to be 
divided into two main classes ; those whose males only perform as ac¬ 
robats, and those whose women, called Kabutri,* perform and prostitute 
themselves. About three-quarters of their number return themselves 
ns Hindus, and mo4 of the rest as Musalmdns. They mostly marry by 
phera, and burn the dead ; but they are really outcasts,.keeping many 
dogs with which they bunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Guru Teg Bahddur, 
the Guru of the Sikh scavengers, and Hanumdn or the monkey god, 
the last because of the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very 
generally trace their origin from Mdrwdr ; and they are found all over 
the Punjab, but not in the Frontier Province, where they are 
apparently almost unknown. The large number returned in Bahdwalpur 
and Montgomery, in the formex as Nats and in the latter as Bdzigars, 
is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a Rdja and 
Hani, or king and queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musal- 
mdn Na^s at e said to prostitute their unmarried, but not their married 
women; and when a Nat woman marries, the first child is either given 
to the grandmother as compensation for the loss of the mother’s gains 
as a prostitute, or is redeemed by payment of Rs. 30. But this is per¬ 
haps the custom with the Pernas rather than with the Nats. Another 
and inoro probable account is, that the first wife married is one of the 
tribe, and is kept secluded ; after which the Musalmdn Nat, who is 
usually to be found in the towns, will marry as many women as he can 
procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes or otherwise, and these 
latter he prostitutes. 


I.he oi igin of the Is at is obscure. According to a tradition current 
in Amritsar they were originally Brahmans of Mdrwdr whose duty it 
was to supply fuel for funeral pyres. Once upon a time they had a 
wedding m their own caste and as they had to attend it thoy took a 
supply of fuel to their patrons, lest one of them should die before it 
was convenient to the Nats to attend to their duties. Their patrons 
naturally regarded this as an ill-omened precaution and dispensed with 
their priestly services. So the Nats wont to a faair for aid and ^ 



dancers, monkey exhibitors, herbalists, and so on. 


* Lit, ( tumbler,’ fr, kabutur, pigeon. 
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A curious legend connects the Nats with, the foundation of the modern 
State of Sirmur. Its R& 3 & had promised a Natni half his kingdom if she 
crossed and recrossed the Giri river on a tight rope. She had crossed 
and was nearly back agaiu when the RAja had the rope cut to evade 
his promise. The Giri in order to avenge her death in its waters rose 
and swept away the RAjd/s capital. After her drowning, according to 
one variant, a faqir came to Ndlian and cried out against the R&j&'s 
treachery. For this ho was expelled the palace and he found a refuge 
with a poor Brahmani whom he bade bring him food from elsewhere 
than Ndhan. At mid-night he called for milk aud her cow though not 
m milk yielded it. The faqir then bade her fly as the town was doomed, 
so she fled across the Giri with her children. No sooner had she 
reached the opposite bank than the town was overwhelmed, Rajd and 
all. After this the bands of the Na^ni's kindred went to Jaisalmir and 
obtained from him a promise of one of his sons as a successor to the 
treacherous HAjd who had perished. The ruler of Jaisalmir had seven 
ranis all then pregnant and of these he gave ono to the Nats, They 
took her to Ndlian and in solitude near the Sirmur tank she gave birth 
to a lion, four monsters and a son. With difficulty she was induced to 
disclose what had occurred and the Nats exercised the lion and the 
monsters, named Sotan, Chatdn, Baithdn and Khar&n, Bhdsu aud drove 
them into the dhak -jungles near by. The son became the first Rdj& of 
the modern State. 

Nat, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Nath, originally a title or possibly a degree, of the Jogi order. The word 
means ‘ lord 1 or ‘ master/ 

In the Simla hills the Naths have become a caste and are described 
as followers of Guru Gorakh N&th and Bharbhari. They have become 
a caste in the Simla hills. They wear large rings in their ears, but rank 
below the Kanphata N&ths or regular Jogis. They accept articles given 
at a kiria kartn for the dead Brahmans. Kanets and Sun&rs do not 
drink water brought by a N&th or smoke with him. They are in the 
Simla hills what the Mah&brahtnan or Ach&rj is in the lower hills. 

The Ndths of the higher hills in the Rimalayan area, where the 
worship of Siva is prevalent, correspond very closely with the Jogis of 
the plains, though they make little pretence to an ascetic character and 
live chiefly by growing vegetables; but they also perform cortain semi- 
sacerdotal functions, taking the place of tho Achdrj of the plains in the 
funoral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving like him the clothes 
of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and purify them 
when they have boon defiled. They now form a true caste, and are 
not recruited from without. One or more in almost every NiUh house¬ 
hold has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphata 
N&th. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-RAwal 
of the plains. But they are regarded as bo unclean or uncauny that 
even a Hesi will not eat from their hands. 

Nathoka, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Natb£, a J&fc clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Natt, a tribe of Jitys, descended from Natt, son of Jograb, and liko the Kang 
and Wah&la claiming to be sprung from the Solar R&iputs of Ajudhia. 
They are found in Sialkof. 
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Natjk, a sept of Bralimans, parohits of the Gadhioks in Jhelum. 

Naul, a mungoose (Potohdri). Cf . Nol and Neola. 

Nauria, NauhrIa, a class of merchants trading with the Panjab from down- 
country. Panjabi Dicty., p. 8O8 0 

Naushahi. —A Muhammadan order (regular, but mystical in its tendencies) 
and an offshoot of the Qddiris (g.u.), deriving its origin from Sayyid 
Abdul Wahdb, eldest son of Abdnl Qddir Jildni. Its real founder, 
however, was Hdji Pir Muhammad Sachidr, whose tomb is at Naushahra 
on the banks of the Chendb in Gujrdfc, and who was called Naushdh or 
Nausho,* ‘ bridegroom/ because he became a faqir while still a bride¬ 
groom/ Another story has it that Hdji Muhammad Nauslidhf 
Ganjbaksh, who was a year old when his father Ald-ud-din, a cattle 
dealer, died, was brought up in a family of potters and followed Sakhi 
Sarwar; lie left four disciples, namely (1) Shdh Rahtndn Pir, who is 
buried in GujrdnWtila, (2) Pir Muhammad Sachidr, (3) Khwdja Khujail, 
who is buried at Kdbul, and (4) Sh^h Fatah, who is buried in the Ganji 
Bcir. However this may be, the followers of this sect differ from the 
Qddiris both in allowing the use of instrumental music at divine service 
and in the extreme religions excitement permitted on such occasions, 
during which they shake their heads to and fro (hal hhelna) in a most 
alarming manner, and are even said to be held up by the back. Their 
principal shrine in Si&lkot is that of Gulu Sh&h, near the village of 
Korake, in the Pasrur tahsil, where there is a large annual fair. They 
have a branch, the Pdkrahmanis, q. v. 

Nawadb, a Mahtara clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nawar, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

NawhrIa, fern, -an, see Naurte. 

Nay an, see K’&ik, fern, a, an. 


Neb, a mace-bearer : also the name of a caste which is sometimes said to be 
originally Kalat,. Indeed one account divides the latter caste into 
three groups: (1) the Sonkha, who are by origin B&nias; (2) the Ahlu- 
w&lia, Neb or Karnw&l, which claims Khatri descent; and (3) the 
Kakkezai. The Neb again have three sections or groups, Pdl Se^and 
and Rakhi which are said to be hypergamous. They avoid four got8 in 
marriage, employ Brahmans at religious as well as on ceremonious 
occasions add marry at an early age, from 10 to 15. They are said to 
take water from the hands of a Jhinwar or a Tarkhdm, but not from 
those of a Chhimba or a barber. 


Nechaei, the phonetic spelling of Naturi, the modern broad school founded 
by the late Sir Syad Ahmad KMn of Aligarh. A few free-thinking 
Hindus have also adopted the term for themselves. 'The term , writes 
Mr. Maclagan/ is of course applicable to either religion, but in its special 
sense it represents a Musalm&n school of thought, led bv Sir 
Ahmad Khta and Syad Amir Ali KUm the object is to adanttha 
religion of Muhamm ad to the spirit of the age, to clear away the globes 

* The conception of the devoteo aB a bride or bridegroom is common to ntw - 

well as to certain laiannc sects. Wo may compare the Dulha Deo of Hindihsm ol 510119 as 
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■ of commentators, to get at tlie essential teacliing of tlie Prophet, and to 
show bow this teaching has in it nothing inconsistent with the highest 
non-religious philanthropy of to-day. Slavery, according to this 
school, is abhorrent to the spirit and teaching of Islam : polygamy is 
indirectly forbidden by the Quran ; Muhammadans have never prosely¬ 
tised sword in hand ; and the future life indicated by the Prophet is as 
noble and pure in aspiration as any prefigured in any religion. This 
school has returned to the fountain-head of Isl&m, just as the Aryas 
among the Hindus have returned to that of Hinduism, and in either 
case the original scriptures are taxed to produce results compatible with 
the latest achievements of science and social philosophy. The efforts 
of the Nature School are, however, if not of a higher order than those 
of the Aryas, at any rate of a kind more intelligible to European 
thought and very much in accordance with the similar tendencies 
among the broader schools of thought In modern European Christianity. 
The leaders of the school aro men of great intellectual power and 
thoroughly conversant with the points of view adopted by European 
critics of their religion; and the foundation of the Aligarh College in 
the North-West Provinces has done a great deal to establish their 
authority. The Necharfs advocate most social reforms, and in politics 
they are generally ranged on the side of the constituted authority. They 
belong, however, to a.movement which has had its rise outside the 
Punjab ; and as they are not an organized society, there is nothing to 
show how far they are represented in this province. The importance 
of the movement is not to be measured by figures, and even if we bad 
a r ^ ur r P r0 ^ e ® se( ^ followers of Sir Syad Ahmad Klt&n, we should 
still bo far from judging the strength of the principles he represents.* 

Nkbra, a Jat tribe found in the Bawal nizamab of Jind. They claim to be 
an oflshoot of the Chhatrias who left Gadgajni whetn it was the scene 
ot conflict. lhey worship the devi and Bandeo, whose shrine is about 
a mile from B&wal. Bandeo was the son of a Brahman and they do not 
Bmoke. 

Nekokara, Kukdra, lit. f doers of good.’ The Nekokdra like the Jhandir are 
a sacred clan. They are chiefly found in the Jhang district and claim 
to be Hdsharai Quraisli, who came from Bnhdwalpur some 480 years ago. 
They hold land in Gujrdnwdla also, but are not. a very important tribe* 
In Gujrdnwdla many of them are faqlrs , and they generally bear a 
semi-religious character. But in Multdn they are ranked as a Jdt clan 
(agricultural). 

Nen (? Nath), an Ardip clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Neola, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. The word appears to 
mean mungoose, ncul or neula . Panjdbi Dicty p. 812, Cf. Nol. 

Neoro, Nkuu, a name applied to ICanets claiming descent from the Mawis, 
and also to the children of Brahmans or lldjputs by Kanet women! 
In the former sense it appears to be synonymous with Khuud, the 
a Pphed to Kauets of the first class, tracing descent from the 
Mawis, in Basbahr. 

Nepal (? Naipal), a Kdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ner, a Kamboh clan (agricuttural) found in Atnritsnr. 

Nuik, one versed in the Nidi Shastra . Panjabi Dicty., p. 813. 
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NiabIa, -ya, fora, -aban, a washer of gold and silver filings, a refiner of 
precious metals (fr. nidra, ‘ separate } ). He is called Sod ha in the 
south of the Derajut and Soni in Amb&la and Sirmur. 

In the west of the Punjab he seems to be known as Shodar or Sodar • 
and as one of the Sunar clans is called Sodari, it may be that the 
Niaria is generally or always a Sunri,r by caste. The Nidria however is, 
unlike the Suiuir, generally a Musalmdn ; though, curiously enough lie 
is returned as Hindu only in Peshdwar. 

Niazj, Niazai, a Pa^hdn tribe, descended from Nidzai, one of the three sons 
of Ibrdhim, surnamed Loddi. They are thus Lodi Parians and akin to 
the Dotannis, Prangis, Surs, etc. Originally chiefly Powindas or 
nomads, they were expelled from the district of Shilgar, south of 
Ghazni, by the Andar and occupied the eastern skirts or Ddmdn of the 
great Sulaimdu range, holding the territory subsequently known as 
Tdk or Tdnk. There they continued to lead a nomad life, and 
gradually spread further north-east towards the Indus, occupying the 
that or steppe now held by the Marwat, who drove them to the north¬ 
west. They are still fairly numerous in Kobdt and are found in small 
numbers in Dera Imail Khdn. 


The Niazais, now in the eyes of their own people, the most abject of 
the Afghans, once played a great part in the history of northern India. 
One of the most trusted officers of Slier Sh&h, Sur, king of Delhi, was 
Haihat Khdn, Nidzai, and his brothers, Isd, Khdn and Safd Khdn also 
held high office. The former wus hajib or royal chamberlain. At the 
defeat of Humdydn at Ohaunsa in 1540 Haibat Khdn greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself and Isd Khdn carried on the pursuit of ^the routed 
Mtitfhal.s to the banks of the Indus. Haibat Khdn and Isd Khdn with 
other amirs , were left by Sher Shdh in charge of the Punjab and 
eventually Haibat Khdn became sole governor of the province \vith 
insiructions to recover. Multdn from the Baloch invaders. For his 
services in this charge Haibat Khdn received the title of Azam Humd- 
ydn, Maenad-i-Aid, “ the mo B t august, the occupant of the exalted seat ” 
lsUin Shdh the successor of Sher Shdh, however, distrusted the power 
of his Afghdnnobesand though Haibat Khdn remained loyal for a time 
be was compelled to revolt when Sa’id Khdn fled to him for 
Witl' 4 °,000 horsemeo, Nifaai,, Yd.uf.ai, and il™, XtaSS 
Jess than 12 000 were Nidv.ais, Haibat Khdn marched to ioin the 
disaffected nobles who had found au aByluw in Kumdon, and Jncount- 
ered the royal army near Ambdla. Here the defection o Khw!" Khdn 
one ofhiBall.es, led to Ins complete defeat, and he fled to Dhaukot 
bejond the Jndus, hotly pursued by a large force under the Khwaia 
Wais, the Sarwdm Afghdii. The Nidsais found an asylum in the Gak£ 
country north of Rdwalpmd. but eventually were compelled to seek 
refuge in Kashmir. Headed off on that road they turned towards 
KA.auri, only to tall victims to a Kashmiri force which destmvn.l 
tribe, all the four brothers* being killed. Before this even/ w/t 
occurred m or about 1550, Haibat Khdn had all but oxtermina A? 
Sombals, a branch of his own tribe. Another branch 1" the Is! 
K HEL. 


* Tho fourth brother was 8h4hb£z, 
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In appearance the Ni&zais of Kohdb resemble the Bun^ash rather 
' 0 ^atak, but in the matter of shaving the head som6 take a 
Middle course, only shaving the front. 

Nihalke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nihang, ‘ free from care/ a title of the Akali Sikhs. 

Nihani, a fern. Ntli or barber, q, v. 

Nijae, a clan of J^s with whom certain Sunar sections claim a common 
origin. 

Nuhab, a clan of Ja$s found in Kapurthala and elsewhere. 

Nijjab, see Najjar. 

origin is thus 


Nikalsaini, or Naranqkaria, a sect of faq'irs whose 
described*: — 


° f ® n 3 rdfc and the pursuit of the enemy bv Sir Walter 
bilhert, tne Kh&lsa (Sikh) army surrendered at Rawalpindi, and giving' 
up their arms and receiving a gratuity of a rupee each, they were 
permitted to disperse to their homes. A great panic prevailed among 
the Sikhs of the District: very many cut off their Ices or long hair and 
were in great dread of being forcibly converted to Christianity. Some 
months after three meu were seen going about the cantonments of 
Rdwdpmdi dressed up in the cast-off clothes and hats of Europeans 
and with shaven heads and face?. The eldest gave himself out to be 
the mahant or chief of a sect, and the others to be his ehelas or 
thnT r* le mahant played upon a two-stringed instrument known as 

English 

he Ziv airu i '",??? 80 " “ P Rrt ’ cu1ar - whom ‘W declared to 
was bv no ml Iud be l 0 ™ 6 ln mind that during the Sikh rule it 

. for faqirs 10 receive > ^ rouuh the s<>oa 
from the cent a / dar9, or district officers, assignments of land-revenue 
or I • ° V - a M0Ve !' nment at LaWe ’ for the maintenance of religions 
people of EE John Nicholson was well known to the 

warfare dm-in ll , ld wa 8 ed m tlle neighbourhood a guerrilla 

other ^ the hot weather of 1848 with Sirdtir Chatar Singh and 

l * i aIU w * len ^ le proclamation of the Governor-General 

WM Appointed £f h t l8 D 9 ’ *J“ r"‘ i&b W:i8 annt *ed, John Nicholson 
was appointed the first Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi. There- 

dea thST e D y T r ng tL . e,, ."‘ olwB Nikalsaini/agir* wore under the 
idea that the Deputy Commissioner of the District would feel flatterer’ 

to b? g YT 8< ‘ Ct ’ w ) ,08e quru ho wa * acknowledged 

° be ’ a ° d w ®uH no doubt get them a handsome jdgl.r or free 
giant with which to establish a dharmedla or monastery all to 

S 2 S~> »>'?” '«“>><i >h.t they .ver, a nS for b* 

Nicholson (I have been to d that he had them flogged once) and 

fwoor a 118 ^' 4 ^heir pains, their enthusiasm cooled down, and after 

lud n, lree y ? rS they , ” e r ’, eard . of *»o more. I often saw them 

SnonE Z fc 'T/P°^ e t0 th ®“ ln ’850, and, as far as I can 
remoniber, they had not a particle of an idea concerning any of the 


<sl 


" By J. G. Delmoiick in P. N Q, ( U ( g 953 , 
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Ravi — Nimcha. 

doctrines of Christianity. They affirmed that the Bible was true, like¬ 
wise the Quitin and the Qranth ! Indeed, I fancy that they were tlie 
originators of the NarangkArias, Nirankari, a sect, of schismatic Sikhs, 
which sprang up in the Rawalpindi District about that tim^, and which 
20 years ago, promised to bring every Hindu in the Sind Sdgar Dodb 
into its fold; but afterwards, for some unknown reason, a considerable 
number of the converts slid back into orthodoxy, and I believe there are 
few Narangk.irias in the Rawalpindi District now. The monument to 
General Nicholson is at the head of the Mdrgala Pa^s, about 16 miles 
from Rawalpindi, on the Peshdwar road. I never heard of any Nikal- • 
saini faqirs there :* indeed, I never heard of the existence of any 
since 1852 or 1853, certainly never since the Mutiny. 0 

Nikki Ravi, llio ' little Rdvi ; tribes, as opposed to the ‘ great Rdvi’ tribes. 

The latter are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the 
KharraIs, Kdthias, and many of the great tribes of Muhammadan Jats, 

They look down upon the 'little Rdvi’ tribes who live within their 
limits, and who are agricultural rather than pastoral, consisting of 
Ardins, Kamhohs, and similar tribes common in the eastern Punjab. 

The 4 great Rdvi ’ tribes are notorious fur their propensity to cattle- 
stealing, and among them a young man is not allowed to wear a turban 
or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a buffalo that he is able 
to support her, while a headman who has not a number of dependents 
ready to steal for or with him is«popularly known as “ an orphan/' 

Nilabi, Nilabi, fern, -an, -ni. Nirdli, Nilgar, a dyer, see Lildri. 

Nima-nandi, one of the four main orders of the Bairagis. See also under 
Nimbarki. 



Nimbarki.— A sect or sub-order of the Bairagis. 

The orthodox accountt of Nftnb&rk&or Nimbaditya, who founded the 
sect, is that he was so named because he once stopped the motion of the 
sun on the top of a idmha tree. He also promulgated an abstruse 
theory of the Dualistic Aduality of tho soul. But the popular idea of 
the Nimbarkis is that they reverence the nim tree because their deota 
is incarnate in it . The Nimbarki w..uld thus seem to be the same a* the 
Nima-nandi or Nima-Khark-Swdmi, mentioned by Mr. Maclagaii,J and 
it may further bo noted that Nim NAfch is given as one of tlie twelve 
disciples of Gorakli Nath. LTo facts may point to the existence of a 
sub-sect, worshippers of the nim tree, upon which the philosophical 
doctrine of c Nimliarka* was grafted. 


Nimcua, ' half-breed, a term applied to the Pashto-speaking people oil the 
left bank of the Indus and in the lateral valleys to the eastward (includ- 
irig the people of the Pakhli and Agror valloys in British territory} bv 
tho pure-bb.Ode d Afghans of Yusufzai who refuse all matrimnmat ™ 
other alliances with them. The Nfmchas in their turn refuse (on L° 
date with the tribes in their north. Probably descended from Path-in 
settlers from Swdt and aborigines the Nfrnchas are easily distinguished 


* Tho sect, was supposed to have crnnectud itself with the monumont 
■)• Pfi/i holoiical Tenets <>/ the Vaithnavat, J. A. 8. B., 1 S 8 I p 103 
t Punjab Goubus Beport, 1802 , pp. I23 ondl U (footnote). 
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from pure Pa^lidna by their acoent: Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, p. 7 . 

Ningmapa, ' old one.’ The sister order of the Buddhist; Drukpa (q. *?.). 
Their head is Gsungspvul (pron. Sungtriil) of Lotraglalung Gonpa be¬ 
tween Khams and Lhassa. They hold the monastery of Pin in Spiti. 
Certain of the biizhen families—descended from Ningmapa monks— 
became manepas or wizards. Their witchcraft consists chief!) in 
reaking stones on their stomachs, swallowing knives, and other more or 

less common conjuring tricks. They travel widely, but even in Spiti 

leir powers are not greatly believed in nnd tliey do not pretend to the 
ac m agic of the Bonpas or Black Caps. They accept the rgnit or 
one oi Mystical Doctrines, called in Sanskrit Tantra, which Tsong- 
khapa eliminated from the Kagiur: see Gelukpa. 


Nibali, on indigo dyer (Multani): sea Lfldri. 


ea ^ahi, a Sikh sect. The term nirankdr ,* “incorporeal” is old in 
^lldnstn, dating back to Bab£ Ndnak himself, who was originally called 
rsrinak Nirankeri. 'The soot, however, is a modern ono, having been 
founded by one Bhdi Dull Pds. a Khatri of Peshdwar, who established 
U at. Kawalpindi about 1845. On his death in 1870 his son Bhdi Bhara 
or Dnrbdra Singh succeeded him, and then Bhdi Rattd, another son 
I he Niranknns worship one invisible God as a spi.it who is a hearer 
of prayer, avoiding idols, and making no offerings to them, to Brahmans 
or to the dead. They abstain from all flesh and liquor and reverence 
truth. 1 llgrimages are regarded as useless, and neither Brahmans nor 
crnvs are to be reverenced. The first day of each month is <o he kept 
h / at * fi ndance at the temple, reading the Oranth, repentance for 

book tWnf V1D t Tl ‘° j d ^ anth o£ ^ba Ndnak is their sacred 
(hno S ar!T hf ? i S ° reS ?. ect tbe later Gards and their writings. W. d- 
Bralunan th^t ? aC " 0rdln gSikh rites, by a cjranthi and not by a 
rLTot h h ldQ anvefled m public and the pair oircumamhnlate 

nil ,V? j ’ mste . ad ot fire - Widows may remarry. At funerals 
■“ rc™Zl d r ' 3 ;r“ M"*?- «”* of mourning .he event 

lar oTlt aa a OC T ca8,on for rejoicing. The sect has an amrit- 

tlieir donrl T™ 1 °“ ? 6 , ' 01 stream ' ,eav tl,e P ai 'k in R4walpindi, and 
Slw r bUl ' nt ' here< , Afc their darh/ir or meeting-place in 
Rawalpindi town is a shrine of the A-U-Granth, where Bind Didl’s 
slippers are kept and revered. The sect recruits all classes.! 


But caste and social status are not affected by conversion The 
Niranktivfs also inculcate belief in the transmigrationof so“'~ 

woi!lu lld l0n0Ur v'T 18 ; p . nr0nte - . L y' m S, cheating, and using false 
weights are pecn iavly heinous enmes. Smoking is forbidden, lmt 
Nirankar a may sel or deal in tobacco, They are said to have curious 
ntos on the birth of children, desenbed as a little reminiscent of Jewish 
ceremonies. The use of wine and flesh is, prohibited ; indeed a Niran- 
Uan, except m the course oi duty as a soldier, may not deprive a 
sentient being of life. 1 ho Niranktiri doctrines are exoteric aEd they 
giaaiy explain them to inquirer*. Polygamy ia prohibited. 


♦ Sanskr. nir&k&r , “ formleaa.” 
j Maclngan, § 06 , 
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Niemala *— 1 The Nirmald SSdhfip, or “ pure saints,” are a Sikh order. 
They originated, like the Akdlis, in the time of Guru Govind Singh, 
but the history of their foundation is obscure. According to one story 
a water-cnrrier was seized by the Guru's soldiers for supplying their ene¬ 
mies with water during a battle, but the Guru declared him stainless 
(nirmald). This account, however, undoubtedly aroee out of a con¬ 
fusion between this order and the Sewdpantlds, and the more probable 
version is that Guru Govind Singh sent three disciples to Benares to 
leam Sanskrit and designated them, on their return, the “ stainless,” as 
being the only learned men among the Sikhs. At first they took the pihul 
and °wore white raiment, but they have adhered to the study of the 
orthodox Hindu scriptures and thereby lost touch with Sikhism. They 
now wear the ordinary saffron robes of the Indian faqir, possibly to 
facilitate begging, which they profess to avoid as they-claim to subsist 
on offerings voluntarily made. They retain the Ices. The Nirmald, 
form a well-disciplined and highly respeete i organisation. Each mo¬ 
nastery is under a guru, while a council or committee periodical y visits 
their societies throughout, the Province. Almost always celibate they 
bear a far higher reputation for morality than most of the ••tlier iebgi- 
ous orders in the Punjab. Their principal Akhdxa is at Hardwdr, but 
they also have foundations at Amritsar and elsewhere. 

Ni8Hania, the second of the Sikh minis or confederacies. It was recruited 
from Khatris and Raugrethas or converted sweepers and the name is 
said to mean ‘ standard bearer * from niahdn, a standard. 


Nisowana, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shdlipur, wh^ro they held a few 
villages, and also in Jhang wh re they are described as pure J&t tribe 
though in the Census of 1001 they returned themselves as R&jputs. 
They hold the northern corner of Ohiniob tahsil in Jhang between the 
Liilis, Gilotars and the Shdhpur border. They are sometimes spoken of 
as if they had a dialect of their own, called Niss«»wdni or Nisw&ni and are 
a fine body of men, fearless and bold, with a great reputation for thieving, 
but formerly describe I as a prosperous, thriving clan, rich in flocks and 
herds with scarcely any debts. 

Nizami, see Chishti. 


Nohana, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Nohil, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery. 

Nohilke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nol> Naul, a tribe, found in Jhang tahsil and, like the Bhangu, early 
settlers in that tract. Tln*y occupied the lowlands of the Chonab round 
Jhang before the Si&ls. Swarthier than the generality of the people 
aud speaking a more uncouth tongue, their traditions carry them back 
to I)ban, a Rdjd of Bik&ner who settled in Jhang while the country was 
under a Brahman dynasty. Naul w*s the son of Dhan. The Sidle 
were for some time, after their arrival in the country, subject to the 
Naul and paid tribute through them Always n turbulent and lawless 
race, they used to he groat cattle-owners preferring cattle-breeding to 

Tjiitterly opposed by the AU^liw.—tyaclagaa. 108 , Trumpp’s Die Riligionderjikhi , 
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agriculture and cattle-lifting to either.* Nols have also settled in the 
Ghen&b Colony. 

Nonari, (1) a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery; (2) a J&t clan 
(agricultural) found in Multdn : see also under Nun&ri. 

Nono, the title given to any male member of the f‘*ur noble families of Kuiling, 
Mane, Pin and Gyungul in Spiti. The title is retained for life, but 
would be forfeited if its bearer married out of his own rank—an unheard- 
ot thing. The nonos rank with tlm jos of L&liul and with the royal 
family of Laridkh (l.addkhski (r,yalrigs). The head of the Kuiling 
family is reco^niseil by Government as the Nono of Spiti, but he is never 
known in his own territory by any other title than that of Gyalpo or king. 
Princesses of the blood are called shevio , and the queen is apparently 
addressed as ahemd. 

The marriage laws are most rigid. The king and the princes must 
marry in their own rank and, if a brido is not available in Spiti, must 
ride to Ldliul or Laddkh to procure one. The present Nono’s (Gyal- 
po's) groat-grandmother, for instance, was a Laddkhi princes*. By a 
special dispensation the daughter of a nono may espouse a commoner 
and yet retain her rank as ahemo, but it is open to doubt whether, as 
stated in the article on Chahzang, a morganatic union of this kind 
would confer the courtesy title of jo on tho commouer husband. 

Norbaha, a Jd{ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Nuharni, LuhXrni, Nuhani, Nouani, etc.—A branch of the Lodi Pathdns 
descended from Nuhdrnai or Nuh (Noah). He had six sons, Mamd' 
Maya, Tataur, Shaikh or Patakh and Hud (Eber) by one wife, and bv 
another, Mauwat. The descendants of Shaikh and Hud appear to have 
° Hindustan and the remnant has been absorbed 
by the other Nuba,ns. Mamd had three sons: (1) Ydsin or Yunaa 
progemior of the Daulat Khel Pawiudns and their kinsmen of Tank* 
with their several branches, and 0 f the Hassan Khel: (2) Haidar or 
Kimr fnuoder °f tho Lake, Bird, Ibrahim and Kod Kho s; and (3) 
Ya kub, founder of the Khel named after him. W 

Maya, progenitor of tho Maya Khel Pawindas of Draband' had two 
sons Lot and Son or Ydsin, who founded two tribes of those names 
with o and 7 sub-sections respectively. 

aftor t them ad tW ° 8 ° 113 ’ As ° and Mfis4 » found ers of the Khels named 

W,” ?, aU<in ’ Where th0 y are Prominent 
north of Shujdbad fcahsil. . Also said to bo a branch of the 

' nea^nX . P fTPrli f [° m f° ul ? P lace called Thdnewdhan 
0 X d l i Couverted feo Isl&n by the Makbdum of Uch Jahdnidu 
or bayyid Jaldl they retain the title of Rdna. The geneaUwrv renre- 

nvms^f"’ 0thora > ^ ,lT1 i ar aad as sons of Rdjwaddan and epo- 

nyms of as many tribes : another makes Jai and Utera brothers of Nun 

found T U ''m ak S; Uld01 ' , 0hanDar - The Nun are also 

Shdhna?. ! i 2) / a . Hdjput clan (agricultural) found in 

Pur i _(3) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

»» » «• which answers this 

The latter form i 8 found 1 in Potohirf.^ 1 & ld ° atWal Wlth ncoia 8nd » n»un«ooso. 
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174 Nur—Nyingma . 

Nub, a tribe of Rdjputs, now apparently extinct. They are said to have 
migrated into the Punjab from the Dcccan in early times and to have 
founded Kdl&naur,* in the Gurddspur District, Kdhna, a Nur, is also 
said to liave founded Kahnuwdn in that district, but Slier Shah Sur 
settled a body of Afghans in the place and they held it under him. 
Akbar gave Salho, a Harchand Rdjput, charge of that part of the 
country with a grant of 360 villages. The Harchands dispossessed the 
Afghans of Kahnuwdn and still hold it, the Nrirs apparently having 
disappeared. 

Ntfk-BXKHSHi, a sect found in Baltisldn and described by Biddulph ( Tribes 
of the Hindoo Koash, pp. 123-5). Vigne called them Kelunchah. 

Nureke, Nurke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Nutkani (NomakAni), are a Balocli tribe peculiar to Dera Gliazi Khdn, 
which holds a compact territory stretching eastward to the Indus and 
between the Northern Khosa and the Kasrdni. The tribe once enjoyed 
considerable influence and importance, lidding rights of superior 
ownership over the whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer 
possesses a political organization, having been crushed out of tribal 
existence in the early days of Ranjft Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the cha¬ 
racteristics of its race. 

Nyahia, see Nidria. 

Nyekpa, see Chdlizang. 

Nyinqma (? Nyimapa), see Dukpa. 


* Kfittnaur however is more probably a corruption'of Kdli-nagar. and doubtless doriv< 
its name from IsAleshwar (Shiva) whose temple stands on the old citadel. 
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Obhai, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Oi)H, Un, Op or Beldar, —Beldar is properly the name of an occupation 
merely; it is derived from bel , a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling 
it is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of 
the Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the profes¬ 
sional navvy of the Punjab; and the word Beld&r is seldom applied, at 
least as a tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it 
seems in more common use in the west than in the east, the Od of the 
west being generally known as Beldar.* In some places, e.g. in Gujrdfc, 
the Od or Belddr styles himself a ♦Shaikh, if he is a Muhammadan. 


*1 he Od are a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to bo 
Western Hindustan and Edjputdna ; at least the Ods of the Punjab 
usually hail from those parts. They are vagrants, wandering about 
with their families in search of employment on earthwork. They will 
not as a rule take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads 
canals, railways, and the like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig r * 
lank, or even a well. They settle down in temporary reed huts on 
the edge of the work ; tlie men dig, the women carry the earth to the 
donkeys which they always have with them, and the children drive 
the donkeys to the spoil bank. In the Salt Range tract they also 
quarry and carry stone j and in parts of the United Provinces they are 
said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and everything 
and though not unfrequently Musalmans, especially in the west are 
S W S B ° u . tc , a ; fc - ! r . h ?y. lmvt > H speech of their own called Odki or in 
i!! ;’?;, 1 ' r °V 8 very P^ably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialed of their place of origin. 1 hey wear woollen cloths, or at least 
one woollen garment, They claim descent from one Bhagirat who 
vowed never to drink twice out of the same well, and so due a fresh 
one every day till one day he dug down and down and never came un 
agaiu. It is in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imita¬ 
tion of him they bury their dead even when Hindus, though they 
marry by the Hindu ceremony. Till the re-appearance of Bha<nrat 
they will, they eay, remain outcasts. They are said to claim R&iput or 

K+ r7 a SW a 1 n ,' i *° CO “ e l from lt 1 4rw4r - Th -y worship R&nia and 
oivat like the Pushkarna brahmans who are sometimes said to be them- 

edves Ods by descent. The Od are, for a vagrant tribe, singularly free 
irom all imputation of crime. 1 hey are distributed protty generally 
throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and along 
the lower Indus and Ghenab, and least numerous in the hills and snb- 
montane districts. But a writer who gives a good account of their 
methods as ‘professional navvies says they are principally found in the 
thimna tracts.} 1 


t>„, .“f; OhnsUo, howovor, was assured that there are largo communities of nrofe^ioiml 
h, a ”, h ° a r '■ °4 3 - They aro « en6ral ly Masalraiin in the Punjab proper P an .l IUmtu 
with their fr, 1 } d, f rU 'i S: lhey , u r ° n ,° l - ° utc , a8 f ts ' flxod habitations an/work as carriers 

* 1S t D 'm ■ , » may be that the Muslums 

t w!b& ° b p e iTil °m m s 1 as 04 and Bcldir havc bcea 

$ P.N. q. Hi, § C3 r * pp - 11 ’ ' ° 8, 
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Odhana — Orakzai. 

» i 0 _ Orl wedding in Maltdn branches of a jandi tree are cut, and 
t be br'Coom S»de to to„ohtheHA. k«e 9 will.hi. own on the 
snot 1 An ornament called chan d m liar is tied round the pair a knees, 
whtch are then touched with a club. No Brahman is called in on this 
Icasion but Brahmans are said to be employed on all ceremonial 
and religious occasions, the parohit getting a rupee at a wedding. 

Ods in Multdn wear the cho(,i, hut no janeo. They are said to abstain 
from eating an animal called girdh {hra, snake), but may oat everything 

else lawful to Hindus. 

In the lower part of Outer Sard), in Kullu, on the north bank of the 
SnBei the Ods appear to form a separate caste They are a menial 
class higher than the Lohdrs, with whom they will smoke and drink 
class, n'o“ er .“ intermarrv and higher than the Barehiswith whom 
water, ^t wi 1 not mtennarr^ arm g than the Thavfs 

they will smoke, but will not ana^twater^, a of the 0 ds, 

who have no social intercourse with turn Th arG 

^ » £ *, mu 

south of the Sutlej, or elsewhere in Kullu. 

OpHAHi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Oesi (? Waisi), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Oqab, soe under Jogi. . r , u , 

Ojaua, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MuUda ; also in Kapurtha a. 

Ojh, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ojua a Hindu school-master. (Multaui). Panjabi Dicty., p. 832. 

Or ual—A Jdt tribe found in Jmd. They offer a piece of coarse sugar, bheh, 
to their jatherd at marriage. lltl 

Olaku a Jdt clan (agricultu.al) found in Amritsar. See Aulakh. 

Olak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Omaha, a Jdt clan (agricultural) fouud in Multdn. 

O .akzai Wkokzai.—A Pathdn tribe. Like the accounts of many another 
r Pathdn tribes, an account of the Orakzai is rather curious reading, the 
bulk of it being often devoted to showing that the tribe is in the main 
not Pathdn at all, but something else. The Orakzai have several foreign 
sections, e.g. the Sheikhan (No. 10 in the appendix below), and several 
aboriginal ot ‘Tirdhi’ sections. If indeed we exclude all the sections 
whose Pathdn origin is doubtful, the pure Pathdn element is very 
small- 

The origin of the Orakzai .—The Orakzai is a tribe of obscure 
origin, and it is doubtful if they are true Afghdns, though they are 
.,aid to belong to the Karlanrai race, being descended from Kadi, the 
younger son of Karran, as are the Dikzdk. The tribe itself claims 
descent from a Persian prince, Sikandar Slidh who was exiled, {wrukzai, 
lost or exiled) from his father’s kingdom, and took refuge with tho 
Muhammadan king of Kohdt by whom he was employed to subdue tho 
Tirdhis of Tirdh, who were then Hindus or non-Afghdns, ruled by 
various rajas, and divided into two brnnches--Dilazdk and Parbali. 
Sikandar Shdh conquered the Tirahu, and on tho death of the Kohdt 
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13ar Muhammad Khels. 

Maui Khel. 

Sip&yas. 

Abdul Aziz Khel, of the Kamdl Khol 
bection. 


king claimed that region as his son-in-law, but wa 9 opposed by Ban^a, 
a Dum or musician of the Persian court wlio had been despatched °in 
search of the prince, but had passed himself off at Kohttas his brother 
and obtained the second daughter of the king in marriacr©. Failing to 
conquer Banga, Sikandar Sh6h returned to Tir&h and married a Tirdhi 
woman as his second wife. After his death his descendants waged 
constant wars with the Bangash or descendants of Ban<ra. until the 
plan, country was allotted to the latter and the hills to the Orakzai. 

Bellew assigns a common origin to the Orakzai, Afrfdi, Bangash. etc., 
ancl says tho Bangash were ousted from Zunnst in Wufristfn by the 
unujis (sic) and driven into Kurram, and thence into MfrAnzai and 
° 1 a p ' v lenco khey expelled the Ghabris, Studs and Mangaris—throe 

fi! 1 i tv fK es .’ w * 10 ' n fc ' ,e may be the modern Ghebas of 
a 181 mdi Gliob in Rawalpindi. The Orakzai include, however, several 
tribes such as tho ShaikhAn, of Gwrdez in Wazfristdn, th ■ Mishtias 
and All Khels, both originally Yusafzai, and tho Malla Khels, of Ghilzai 
t' scent, who are not true Orakzai. These tribe-', howev r, are t ot 
ohins, for that sect is practically confined to tho Muhammad Khels, who 

included tho tribes shown in the margin 
though tho Tazi, Bar And and Lar 
And three hams<iya or vassal sections 
of the Tirdli Sturi, or Afzal Khels in 

m, oio 0 „ t , i* t-» Tir<ih ' are also Shias. The 'Muhammad 
Khels are descendants of BAzid according to the tribal pedigree and 

t !s miteresting to trace their connection with the shrines of the 

Si ^? S We two shrinea » at Usi, a 
Jhamr -n, L u f , S ' U1 ’ ft KnmiUon of Makhdum Jahfcian of Uch in 
diian an,) tho other a shrine of Pir Saidin Shdh a cousin nf 
Makhdum Jad. of Bilot in Dera Ismail Kh&n. ° 

I.—Organisation. 

th S i d y rmn 9 r oups.—The most important principle would appear to be 

auL dW° U Yr B 6 °\T m ?” e A The Shia Muhammad Khel appear lobe 

n. t lCt fr "“ th ' 1 °^’ er Orakzais, who are thus divided into two 
“ f r0aps > Sll,a and Sunni by religion. But the religious principle 

ptrates also to split, up the main groups into .oligions sections, a good 
example of this being given by the Isd Khel (No. 4 below), who now 
rorm a distinct section. Lastly wit hin each section we find still smaller 
sections or sub-sections with names which show that they have 
peen formed owing to sectarian differences, at least this is tho only way 
" e can account for names like Naqshbaiid Kor in No <3 
Blba Nnnisi m No. 8, Khwdja Khel in No. 12, and Fome others. Thus’ 
it seems clear that religious or sectarian influences are constantly at 
work to split up the natural divisions of the tribe. 

Territorial groups.—' There are only a few of these among the 
Uiakzai, m. the Sweri and Pil4o divisions of the Alisherzai No 14 
and the BA rah and Tiriih Stun Khels, of No. 19. Bizoti (No. 18) ’is 
also apparently a territorial section. 

u groups .—These again are not vory numerous. There is a 

Hindki Khel mNo. 2, and Tinihi Khels in Nos, 10 aud 20. 


Orakzai customs. 



It seems probable however that these are not the only principles on 
which groups are formed. The Lashkarzai clan and the Sip&va sec¬ 
tion (No. 22) may point to a by-gone feudal or military organisation 
in oertain clans. Still the fact remains that by far the most important 
factor in the organisation of the Orakzai i9 the religious or sectarian 
one, 


II.— Social Customs. 


Houses and villages .—Dwellings are usually constructed of stone in 
mud with courses of timber at intervals. In Tir&h the houses are, as 
a rule, of 2 or 3 storeys, each storey being not more than 10 ft. in 
height. Cattle are kept in the lower storey : while the second is the 
living room. The uppermost is a tower for defence, though sometimes 
it is only an open verandah on the roof, where the women sit and spin. 
In many cases there is only one room in each storey, in which case all 
the inmates sleep together. In the houses of the richer classes there are 
2 or even 3 rooms on the ground floor and second storey. Almost 
every house has large corn-bins of baked earth, usually wholly or partly 
under ground. Orakzai villages generally consist of houses built 
together, whereas, iu Maidun, the Afridis reside in scattered hamlets, 
each man living apart with his immediate relations and dependents. 
Afridi houses are, a a rule, much better built than those of the Orak¬ 
zai, The Orakzai villages have the houses facing inwards, and these 
are entered from outside by small openings. 

Food .—Two meals are taken, one in the morning, tho other at even¬ 
ing. The staple food is maize bread, eaten with dal , vegetables or 
butter-milk. Wheaten bread is a luxury. Bice is used on all cere¬ 
monial occasions, when it is eaten mixed with rnung. Meat is only 
eaten occasionally, c.g. at tho Id, or to do honour to a guest. The 
Orakzais are not so particular about their food as the Afridis, 


Dress .—The Orakzai garb is that of the ordinary Pathdns among 
tho men. There is not much difference between Sunnis and Shias 
or between Orakzais and Afridis, but the Shia Orakzais generally wear 
clothes of a dark khaki colour, while tho Afridi Shias wear white. 
Shoes are almost unknown. Sandals made of dwarf-palm are worn. 
An Orakzai woman wears a head sheet, a khat and trousers. The khat] 
presented to her with her trousseau, is used only on ceremonial occasions! 
It is a long garment like a night gown extending from tho neck to tho 
legs, and is made of country cloth, dyed dark blue. It is tight to tho 
waist aud loo3obolow. Red chintz of country manufacture striped with 
yellow, or white, is stitched over tho back and sleeves of tho khat tho 
front and skirt being covered with an embroidery of red and white 
wax-work (chikan). Younger women also stitch silver coins on the 
front of this garment. The trousers are made of coarse country cloth 
dyed black with red spots. This garment is loose to the knees below 
which a Piece of striped red cloth {pacha), six feet long, with an em¬ 
broidered edge of red yellow or green silk, is sewn. These pachas are 
turned over and over three or four times to form a kind of tio*ht rraUnv* 
and this performance often occupies a quarter of an hour. Tji ° •/ ’ 

last longer than the upper portion of the trousers, which h&v* Kn bn 
renewed much Of tenor, YU uv 


Orakzai dress. 
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Among tlie Daulatzais the women do not use the pachas , and wear 
instead loose trousers with a string or button to fasten them over the 
ankles. The better classes wear a khat and trousers of long cloth, or 
mdrkin, in summer, but use coarse cloth for these garments in winter. 
The head sheet of the younger women consists of a piece of country 
cloth, dyed black or dark blue, 2^ yards long by 1J yards broad, with 
a broad border of yellow and red silk on the narrow side. Elderly 
women wear a striped black and white head sheet with a narrow border 
of red silk. In the case of poorer women fine red cotton thread is sub¬ 
stituted for silk in the borders. Unmarried Orakzai girls wear white 
trousers without gaiters (pachas). There is not much difference in 
dress between Alridi and Orakzai women. The former use more 
Max embroidery than the latter, and the Afrfdi women’s trousers 
are dark red in colour without spots. They also fasten these garments 
lower down in the waist, and wear longer pachas than the Orakzai 
women. The use of henna, or antimony, is not common among Orakzai 
wom^n, except with the Ali Khels and Alisherzais. Generally speaking, 
Orakzais are much more slovenly in their dress than Afridis. An 
Afridi can be distinguished from an Orakzai at a glance by his dress 
except perhaps the Aka Kliel Afrfdis, whose mode of dress closely 
approximates to that of the Orakzais. ,7 


Jewellery. Orakzai women do not wear jewellery, and their orna¬ 
ments do not differ much from those worn by Pathan women in British 
territory. The following are the priucipal articles:_ 


Largo car-rings, deodi, silver. 
Small ear-rings, skanri , silver. 
Small nose-ring, chdrgul, silver. 
Small nose-ring, ndta , gold. 
Largo nose-ring, pizwan, gold. 
Neck ornament, haiqal, silver. 


Necklet, ogi , silver. 
Frontlet, chingdkh , silver. 
Bracelet^ t cakhi, silver. 
Chain, gareican, silver. 
Necklace, nimboli , gold. 
Rings, gutll, silver. 


A few of these ornaments require special notice. The deodi is worn 
m the lower lobe of the ear, and the skanri in the upper portion 
Ills pizwan and nata are only worn by the richer classes. The ndta is 
worn on the right Bide and chdrgul on the left side of the nose and 
the pizwan below, in the nostril ridge. The haiqal consist of three 
nat, roughly decorated, silver ornaments, about an inch and a 
half square, which are strung together and worn over the breast" 
•l lie chmgakh is an ornament of fretted silver worn over the forehead by 
women of means. The gareican which is a distinctive Orakzai orna¬ 
ment is an arrangement of silver coius and chains with tasselled ends 
and looks very effective, especially on,a gala dress of wax-embroiderod 
cloth. The nimboli consists of a gold cylinder, which is strung with 
beads, and worn round the neck. The haiqal is presented to a girl by 
her fiance on betrothal, and at the time of her marriage the ogi is given 
to her by her parents. The garewdn and wakhi are generally supplied 
by the husband just before marriage. The girl usually acquires the 
ukann and chdrgul in her pur-outs’ house iu childhood. The other 
ornaments are supplied by her parents or husband, as their means may 
admit. All the ornaments aro worn by the bride at the wedding, and 
generally for a period of five months after the ceremony. Then they 
are laid aside, and only used on occasions of rejoicing, except the wakhi, 
ogi, aud skanri, which are always worn. 
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Oralczai observances. 


Birth* naming, and circumcision .—A pregnant woman among the 
poorer classes does not desist from her menial duties of brmgino- grass 
and wood from the hills until the last month of her pregnancy, when she 
generally remains at homo. The period of confinement is very short 
and child-birth is as a rule easy among these tribes. After delivery 
the lying-in woman remains iu bed for only three days, but she refrains 
from doing any work for a week. After the lapse of forty days she 
resumes her usual occupations. No notice is taken of the birth of a 
female child, but the advent of a boy is made the occasion of rejoicing 
Drums are beaten by Dunss, who receive a present of Rs. 5 (Kabufi) 
and gar and raisins, to the value of from Rs. 2 to 8, are distributed 
among the friends, who come to congratulate the family. Among the 
Sunni clans the custom of drum-beating is dying out owing to the re¬ 
strictions of the Mulldhs, who taboo this form of amusement, but it still 
flourishes among the Bhia sections. Female children are named by 
their mothers, or grandmothers, without any formal ceremony. Names 
are given (o male children fiom 10 to 20 days after the birth in con¬ 
sultation witli mullahs , Sayyids or faqUs. Boys are circumcised between 
the ages of two and four. This ceremony is celebrated by a feast of 
rice and ghi in places where rice is abundant, as among the Daulatzais. 
In other localities, as among the Ali Khels, gur and raisins are distri¬ 
buted among the friends, relations and neighbours of the parents. 


Betrothal and marriage .—As a rule among the Ornkzais, children 
are not betrotho.l until they attain puberty, and marriage quickly 
follows betrothal. Marriages are usually determined by° consider¬ 
ations of family convenience. It is a common practice for a man 
to marry his first cousin, in which case an exchange of betrothals 
is generally effected. The rasmdna for marriages between relations is 
fixed at from IU 100 to Rs. 240 (KAbuli). Besides this, food clothes 
and ornaments have to be supplied. The quantity of food to be sun 
plied, which consists of ghi, rice, gur, maize, wheat, mung, salt and 
benun varies according to the number of guests to be fed. Clothes to 
the value of Its. 10 and ornaments worth Rs. 60 are also furnished 
\Y hen a girl is not married to ono of her kinsmen, the following 
arrangements are made prehminary to the betrothal. Borne women of 
the boy s iamily first visit the house of the gi-l’s relation* ™ ^ * 

is feasted at the expense of the bov’s mu . • ( l ,s ^ e P ut . arion » which 

of well-to-do people, with goalmL?!,*„ n ^ T’ m tllQ case 

some reduction of the rasmdna demanded for the • 1 ^ ocurai K' 

bom Bs- 200 to 700 (Kabuli) .ooSngZ ^“ Vari ' !S 

and the attractions of the girl, Rs 30Q boim-r H, - ° ? f t le P arti, e3 

_ad dition to this, food, clof hes ^d^am^h^ t^ £ 

with ito *W",n bib.. I, chlid^arn 1 ‘ U» custom 
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Qrahzai marriages . 

cost of which also depends on the means of the parties. The amount 
of rasmdna agreed upon is either paid at once, or in moieties, half at 
the betrothal, and half at the time of the marriage. The betrothal is 
then considered complete. The marriage, which may, or may not, 
immediately follow the betrothal, is not usually celebrated until the 
full amount of rasmdna has been paid up. Boys are generally married 
at 18, and girls at 15 years of age. On the day before the date fixed 
for the marriage it is obligatory for the families of both bride and 
bridegroom to feast the residents of the village or quarter in which 
they reside. 

There is nothing special to note in the marriage ceremony, which is 
the same as that which prevails among Muhammadans in British terri¬ 
tory. As, however, ponies are scarce among the Orakzais, the bride¬ 
groom generally travels on foot to the bride’s house and not on horse¬ 
back, as elsewhere. The bridal procession moves along to the music of 
pipes and drums, and, at intervals, guns aro discharged. At the wed¬ 
dings of well-to-do persons dancing boys, lakhtai, are also employed. 
Among some Sunni tribes, such as the Mamozais, in which the influence 
of the mullahs is preponderant, the wedding is performed without 
dancing or music. On reaching the bride’s house the marriage party, 
ns well as the people of the bride’s village, are feasted on food previ¬ 
ously supplied by the bridegroom. If the bridegroom’s village is not 
at too great a distance, the bride is generally taken borne by him on 
the day of the wedding after the ceremony. At weddings the wo¬ 
men of the village assemble in the bride’s house and sing epithala- 
mi a, called sandras . 

Orakzais have no objection to marrying Afghan women, but of 
course would not marry one ol their daughters to a non-Afgh&u, In 
the same way it is said that they object to giving daughters in inar- 
nage to Alridis, though they take Afridi women as wives without hesi- 
Ue ° Wer 0r,,kzais such as the Mishtis, Mulla Khels, and 
oheikhans are generally reluctant to give daughters to the Upper 
Uiakzais, such as the Mdmozais aud Alisberzais, though the reverse is 
often the case. 1 ho.roasou assigned for this is that the former are 
supposed to be better oft. 

In the case of the remarriage of widows, tbe rasmdna varies accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, but it is as a rule less than that demanded for a 
virgin, and no ornaments, food or clothes [kharcli khordk), are sup¬ 
plied. In the case of a widow the rasmdna becomes the perquisite of 
hor late husband's heirs, who ofleu marry her themselves. An Orakzai 

usually marries one wife at a timo, though, if he is rich enough, ho 
may indulge in a plurality ot help-meets. A man with a childless wife 
often takes another wife to bear him eons. 

The sale of wives is uncommon among the Orakzais, and is regarded 
as a disgrace. If the husband cannot put up with his wife on account 
of her misconduct, incompatibility of temper, etc., he sells her to somo 
one living as far off as possible. Again, a widow is sometimes sold 
when her husband’s heirs are unable to come to an amicable arrange¬ 
ment about the disposal of her hand, 


0 rale'mi divorce, etc. 

Adultery and divorce . —Adultery is not common and is avoided as 
being a fruitful source of feuds. If the guilty pair aro caught flagrante 
delicto, both are generally killed. In other cases a feud arises, the in¬ 
jured husband is entitled to take two lives, and the woman becomes 
the property of the seducer, or his family. If the family of the injured 
husband is too weak to prosecute the feud, the wife is divorced and 
sold in some distant place, and compensation is exacted from tho 
seducer. 

A settlement can only be effected on the following terms. If tho 
seducer is not killed, ho has to pay the value of two lives at the rate of' 
Es. 360 (Kdbuli) each, plus Rs. 75 as sharmana. In the case of the 
seducer’s death, the value of one life, or Rs. 360, plus Rs. 75 as 
sharmana, is taken from his heirs and the feud is ended. Among tho 
Mishins no sharmana is exacted, and, if both the erring wife and her 
paramour are killed, no feud results, and no further demand is made 
on the latter’s heirs. In some cases, where the seducer is poor, tho 
amount of compensation is reduced by mutual consent, but is never 
less than Rs. 240 (Kdbuli). Tho custom, however, of accepting com¬ 
pensation for a wife’s dishonour is rare among the Orakzai, who regard 
it as a disgrace. Divorce is not common and is only resorted to in 
exceptional cases, and never for purposes of gain. The practice is 
said to be rare among the less civilised tribes, like the Ali Khels, but 
fairly common with tho Sheikhdns and other sections, who have more 
frequent intercourse with British territory. 

Dower .—The amount of dower varies from Rs. 15 to 101 among the 
Orakzai, and is invariably paid in full boforo tho celebration of tho 
marriage. The usual dower among Shias and some of the Sunni 
clans is Rs. 101 for a virgin, and iis. 50 for a widow (Kdbuli). In 
poor fnmilie", and in some exceptional cases, tho dower of a virgin is 
reduced to Rs. 50. Among the Ali Khels, who are a poor tribe, tho 
dower iB fixed at Rs. 26 or 31, or in rare casos Rs. 60 (Kdbuli). 

Burial .—The funeral ceremonies are the same as in British terri¬ 
tory. Tho jandza or funeral procession, however, is only preceded by 
mullahs carrying three Qordus, and never more. Our also is substitut¬ 
ed for sweetmeats at tho burial of children. BMt or alms are dis¬ 
tributed to the mullahs, and a feast is given to the friends of the de¬ 
ceased after the janiza ceremony, but not geuerally on such a large 
scale as is the custom in Kohdt. The Orakzai cemeteries are not so 
neatly kept as those in Afridi limits, whore blue, whito and yellow iris 
flowers are planted over the graves. This pretty custom is only 
occasionally pract ised among tho Orakzai clans. The body in the grave 
is covered with a layer of short sticks, shami, tho interstices between 
which are filled up with wet mud. The grave is then built up on four 
Bides with three layers of dry stones, tho space within being filled up 
with dry earth. Tho head of the corpse is always placed to the north 
and the grave of a female is dug deeper than that of a male. Over the* 
grave tombstones are placed, curved or plain, according to the per¬ 
son’s means. Occasionally, pieces of wood, 2 feet long by 6 inches 
broad, are substituted for tombstones, and in some cases these aro 
rudely carved and decorated on the top with the figures of birds A 
man’s grave has only two tombstones, one over the head and the other 
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over the knees, the first with its edges facing north and south, and the 
second similarly turned east and west. A woman’s grave has three 
tombstones over the heart, navel, and knees, all of which are parallel, 
and face north and south with their edges east and west. 

The graves of mullahs are distinguished by a white flag stuck on a 
stick at the head and a lciiza , or water pot, in the middle. Shahids , or 
"martyrs for the faith, are also admitted to the privilege of a flag on 
their graves. These are mostly white, or red and white. 

Inheritance .■—The rule of primogeniture does not obtain, all the sons 
being entitled to an equal share in their father’s property. The 
father has a right to will away liia whole property to one son to the 
exclusion of the rest, but this is very rarely done. All the sons are 
bound to join in the funeral expenses of their father, and, if any 
fails to do so, his share of the property, moveable and immoveable, 
is reduced by this amount The rulos regarding succession are 
generally the same across the border as in British territory, devolution 
of property being regulated on the pagivand system. Tim only 
important difference is that a widow has no interest in her deceased 
husband’s property, which devolves integrally on the next of kin, 
whose transferable property she becomes. If she is young and attrac¬ 
tive, tlm heir weds her himself, or marries her either to one of his 
relations, or to an outsider. If she is old, and without any marketable 
value, she is maintained by the heir, and in return is hound to perform 
household duties. There is a curious custom, however, in vogue 
among the Kliadizais, under which women have equal shares with 
men in the property of a deceased relation. 


Partition .—Among the Orakzais the following clans still preserve 
the system of vesh or periodical partition of land : — 


(1) Kliadizais. 

(2) Isa Khels. 

(3) Bar And Khels. 


(4) Lar And Khels. 

(5) Shaokanris. 


Among the Khadiznis the custom of khula vesh is in vogue, 
by which every person male or female, ia entitled to a share in the 
land. Women, when married within the tribe, carry their shares with 
them, but should they marry into another tribe, their shares revert 
to their own clan. The lands of the Kliadizais are generally divided 
©very third year. The other clans named pursue the system of hand 
vesh by which the male members only of the tribe possess shares. The 
Isa Khels divide their lands every five years, the Bar and Lar And 
Khels every three years and the Shaokanris every 8 to J5 years. 

Hospitality .—The Orakzais regard hospitality ns a sacred duty. 
Sunni Orakzais having no. hujras put up a guest in the village mosque. 
Shias however have hujras . The inviolability of a guest is strictly 
observed, a matter in which the Orakzais contrast favourably with the 
Wazirs. 

Amusements and Festivals .— The Orakzais observe the usual Mu¬ 
hammadan feast days, and the Nauvoz which is essentially” a Shin 
festival. On some occasions, e, g. } the Shab-i-Bar&t, largo boufires 
( katamirs) are kindled by boys, to the accompaniment of volleys. On 



festive occasions the bulbula is also danced round a bonfire, as among 
the Baninsh. Drum-heating is another common form of displaying 
■joy, though the mullahs discountenance it. Drums and mrnais are the 
chief musical instruments, the rabdb being rare. Their games are 
sahhi, paiaghunai, chindro and kuni, the last alone being played by 
adults. 

Sliia* smoke tobacco in a chilam, but among tlie Sunnis the mullahs 
discourage smoking. They also discourage tin use of charas. Opium 
and bhang are unknown. 

The blood-feud.— The usual rules appear to be in force. Eanrai 
kegda/n, lit. ' to place a stone/ is the term for a truce * 

War-flags. —AH Orakzai lashlcars are accompanied by standards which 
form rallying points in battle, and which are never allowed to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, if this can be avoided. A flag is triangular in 
shape with tasseled ends, and is usually made of calico of the size of a 
head sheet, cut diagonally across. They are made by w< men, and are 
embellished in the centre with different designs, such as a cross,, swos- 
tiha, or the prophet's hand, the last being sometimes provided with six 
fingers and sometimes with five.t 

These designs are commonly worked in cotton (red on a white ground, 
or vice versa), or more rarely embroidered in silk. As a rule, the flags 
are not ornamented with the lealima or verses from the Kor&n, nor is 
the flag blessed by a mullah. 

Clientship. —All Hindus live as hamsdyas under the protection of a 
powerful malik, called their ndik ' r patron. When accepted as a ham- 
soya a Hindu slaughters a sheep or goat as an offering to the ndik , 
this ceremony being callrd lokha uarhawal or hhanda dena, lit. ‘ to 
give a vessel.* Naika are seldom changed and even a widow may suc¬ 
ceed to the position of a ndik . One of the duties of a hamsdya is to 
lend money to his patron at reasonable interest. The loan is scrupu¬ 
lously repaid. 

Hamsdyas pay the following dues:— 

(♦). Oann, on tho occasion of a marriage in the hamsdyas family—I?s. 20 or 30 
to tho permanent ndik. 

(u). Daruaz.i, or door tax : Rs. 5 to tho ndik in, or near, whoso house tho hamsdya 
is living, on a similar occasion. 

(m). Henna is offered to tho ndik at tho Id and some meat given in return. 

(iu). At a marriage in tho ndik’s family tho hamsdrja presents sugar or sweetmeats, 
receiving a present in return. 

The Hindus. — L’he Hindus speak Hiodki in their own families, using 
Pashto in conversation with Muhammadans. They wear red stripes in 
their white trousers, silk or cotton noodle work of tho same colour on 


♦ The origin of the phrase cannot now be traced but there used tube an analogous custom 
iiiiUjout&na, winch may suggest an explanation. In Rrtjputina, in ancient times, when a 
boundary disput.i was settled, a stone was set up on the line agreed upon with an inscrin* 
tion detailing the .erms of settlement, and calling down curses on the party who wag miillv 
of infringing it. In former dayeiirer tribal quarrels most frequently related to disnntnd 

boundaries, and it is possible that the phrase iu question recalls a time when a storm wjk* 
actually erected to mark the settlement or temporary cessation, of such a feud 

JPS S rtinJd MtTth t0 —r° l ° ,h0 ,' hu9 ' t0 bo a »hia emblem. 

(U. I. N. Q- §5 u ftuc * 747.) The mgm&caiioo of the hand in this case is not explained. 
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the collars and sleeves of tlieir slxirts, and a red fringe to their turbans. 
The Hindus generally marry in their own castes, as Khatris with 
Khatris, and Aroras with Aroras, and inter-marriage between Hindus 
and Sikhs is not uncommon. Brides are scarce and cost Rs. 500 to 400. 
There is however no divorce. 

The Hindus are seioaks or followers of the Jogi ascetics. Some 
Sikhs are kesadhari or followers of Guru Ndnak and disciples of the 
Bedi families, but they seldom receive the pahul or observe Sikh rites, 
and they eat meat of animals killed by kutha , i.e., halaVd in Muham¬ 
madan fashion. Other Sikhs are sahjdhdri or mona and followers of 
the Sodlii families, but differ little from tlio others. 

Dependants. —The Hindus and Sikhs are mostly shopkeepers or 
pedlars. The Orakzais have also the following kdrigars , artizans who 
are non-Afghans :— 

1. Potters, too few to supply tlic demand. 

2. Dyers, chiefly amoDg the Mishtis and Ali Khols. 

3. Goldsmiths, ono or two families in each clan. The Mamozai9 have a separate 

knndi or sub-division of goldsmiths. 

4. Blacksmiths and carpenters. Almost every village of any size has its own 

blacksmith and carpenter, but in some places tho samo man discharges both 
functions. 

5. The Dum or barber, who has several functions to fulfil, being a drummer at 

festivities, etc., and a go-between in feud9. 

0. Weavers, who are all Orakzais, as weaving is an honourable calling. They 
also clean cotton. 

All the above classes, except tho last, are, as a rule, hamsdyns. Only Nos. 4 and 5 how¬ 
ever are paid in kind, the rest being paid in cash. 

It will be observed that there are no scavengers, workors in leather, or midwives. 

Appendix of Orakzai clans. 

Ismailzai.—1 . Rabia Khols.* This clan has six sections or khels • 

1. Payao Khel. | fa, FarukhsMh Kheh 

ii. Babbi Khel. v . Ay&z Khel. 

Hi. Afzal Khel. | vi. Brahim Khel, a liamedya section. 

This clan is noted for its fair complexion, blue eyes and brown hair. 
The first 5 sections alone are true Habia Khols. The Payao has 4 
nmasis, the Afzal and Farukhslidli 3 encli, while the Babbi Khel has 4 
sub-sections called Dallak Beg, Haidar Beg, Waz Beg and Khan Beg. 

2. Akhel: with three main sections :— 

Masan Khel. I Mandva Khel.t and 

Sarki Khel, Wazfre, not true Orakzais. | Hindki Khel, a sub-section. 

The Masan Khel contain 3 kors. The other sections being divided 
into khels or nmasis . 

3. Mdinazai: with five mnin sections :— 

♦*. Macbi Khel. I w. Khwas Khel. 

ii. Miro Khel. v. Khadi Khel. 

Hi. Sikandar Khel. 1 

The M&mazai are also called Darrad&r , i the peoplo holding a ravine/ 
data, or serrated ranges in the form of a jaw ( darrah ). Each khel 
is divided into several nmasis. 


* ZiArat Makhadi is the reputed ancestor of the Itabia Khels. 

f ZiArat Akhan SAhib, the ancestor of the Dallak NrnAsi, a sub-section of the Aland** 
Khel, is held in high repute by all tho neighbouring tribes. 
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4. Isa Khel :* also called Faqfr. They are inviolable and their curse 
is much dreaded. They have four main sections:— 

Gawar NmAsi. I Kali Kiel. 

San Khel. I Miru Khel. 


This division has no sub-sections. 


5. Khadizai: with seven sections :— 


t. Nur Sher Kandi. 
it. Malara Nm6si. 
tit. Ahmad Khel. 
tv. Ramdad Khel. 

No sub-sections. 


v. Miru Khel. 

vi. Bahadur Khan Nm&si. 
rt». Tarkhan Khel. 


6, Sadda Khels: with five sections :— 

t. Naqshband Kor. <v. Farid Khel. 

ii 9 Kabir Khel. r. Mohammad Khel. 

Hi. Suleman Khel. 

No sub-sections. 


7. Brahira Khels :— 

t, Zare Nmdei \ Hams&yos of the I tii. Shah MansGr Khel ^ Hams&yas of the 

ii. Tal „ J Rabia Khels. | tv. Madda Khel ) Ali Khels. 

8. Ali Khels :t with seven sections :— 

t. Khwaja Hawds Khel. I v. Matanni Khel. ; 

ii. Jasrat Khel. v». Tskarai Kliel. j Hams&yat . 

tit. Aimdl Khdn Khel. vii. Bubd Nmdsi Sayyiddn, ) 

iv . Zanka Khel. 1 

The Ali Khels are Yusufzai by race. The Matanni camo from 
Kufa, and are closely connected with the Khalil village of Matanni in 
Peshdwar. The Tskarai are by origin Gliilzais of Wardak. The Bdbd 
Nm6si are Sayyids who are Shias, as are also said to be the Sarwar 
Nmdsi, BraMm Nmdsi, with half the Khwdja Nmdsi sub-sections of 
the Churi Khel, Kha\ydja Hawds Khels. This tribe are all weavers by 
trade, and will only give daughters to weavers or to men couversaut 
with some useful trade or to soldiers. 


The Khwdja Hawds Khel section has six sub-sections called khels. 
Nos. ii, iii, iv, v and vi are also divided into nmdsis or khels : and vii 
haB three sub-sections, Mir Niyamat, Mir Shdhwali and Mir Karim. 


9. 

♦. 

it. 

tii. 


Mishti with six sections :— 

Darui Khol, 

Hassanzai. 

Khumarai (Haidar Khel). 


tv. Drewandi (Wandgrai). 

v. Utmdni \ TT x 

vi. Mimizai) 


The Mdtmzai were originally a Bub-section of the Mdmazai Daraddr 
tribe, but were expelled by the Ismailzai division for flavine- a calf 
alive, whence they are known as the Khichan or dirty clan Fach 
(section contains two or more hhcla or sub-sections, but the Drowrmrl 
have three sub-sections, Mamnrzai, Dad Khel and Bahlolzai •Phi 
Drewandi appears to be a sectarian division. ’ 0 


• The shrine of iheir ancostor at ZiArat Jhandasam is the princirmTThwTI i T7 —~ 
Khels. No. 1 1 snrme of the Ral 

J Ziirat Panjtan is reverenced by Sunnis and ShiaB alike Vows,_, . 

Ziirat Multeh Hossin, * V0Wa ar e made for ions. 
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Lashkabzais.—13. 
t. AduKhol. 


It. 

Hi. 


Khwaja Khel. 

Alizai, with throe khels and one Mat, 
with four kors and one khel. 


10. Shaikh&n :* with three Beef ions 

f: Khel. I Hi. Umrzai, including a Tfrihi or abori* 

tt oamozai. | ginal sub-section. 

■^ 10 Shaikhdns are said to have come originally from Gardez in 
Wazirist&n. The Sliaikhan sections are also divided into khels. 

11. Malla Khels :f with three sections 

<i. Aztffi: 1 - | oharKheia - zakd Khei - 

This tribe is of Ghilzai origin, or according to one tradition descend- 
eel iroin a Shir<lzi mullah by a Bizoti woman. 

Like No. 10. 

12. Massozai with three sections 

. r rMastuKhol. 

%. Landizai < Abdul Mizzi. 

(.Asha Khel. 

Mamozais :§ with five sections 

-• cT~u- I tv - Abdurrahfm Khel. 

.V: Sipoh. V. Mir Kalin Khel. 

uk Abdurrahman Khel. | 

14. Alisherzais : with two main divisions, sub-divided thus :_ 

I Uraar Khan Khel. 

Kai^lZitatnonW. 

Bain Khol now hamsdyas, though once a separate section. 
There is a Khdn Khel in the Pitao division, and the first Kh&n i s said 
to have been Saddat Khin, son of Wildyat Kbdn, Wazir of Ydrkand. 

heLmiDglS!'" ” 0W W e on, “ d i-the foregoing snj rapidly 

Daulatzais.— 16. Utnidn Khels t1[ with two sections 

*. Fateh Khan Khel. | Barania Khol. 


+ Shaikh Mahroat Niika, the ancestor of the ShaikhAns 

I Karin llihi or Nikka Tang, on the hill so named. 

.Sts* ,h » p-wm. 

visits to it is said to bo a specific for rheumaUsT S mak ° S0Tcn consccuUvo 



haveTho Zidrat of AH Sali, the ancestor of the Ghurbinals^'which'ii’ 0 !?' * 1 ^' Fitaw 
Sunnis and Shias, and at which vows are made for sons. ’ ls> vonora ^d by both 

|| Zidrat Shah Dancesh.—This shrine is held in much respect bv a * 

from the shrine is said to bring instant relief iu cases of fever nnis * ^ s * onc ^ a ^ cn 

Zidrat Quta Khel.— On the bank of the Khanki. This shrine in k . .. . . 

both Muhammalans and llinduB, and like many others in much ^sited by 

of grain or other property. Uth Used f <* the safe custody 

Zidrat Midn Walt Bdba. —This is a venerated shrine, a visit fn 'trivia i r . * 
madness. Such, indeed, is the respect inspired by the departed mini th-i?* v ° VC 1 to cur ? 
leopards come to pay obeisance at the shrine, ind dS Without W °? V0S and 

their human fellow-worshippers. P Wlthout causlD S an ? to 

H Zidrat Shaikh Babarki at Balandcir. —It is stated Ihnt flu* TTt»^r, ru i 
to their summer settlement leave all such property, as they do nott°h“ P ro . ceedu l« 
ate use, within the precincts of this shrine, and find itintotoniffln ' , Inln ’? dl ' 
The people believe that anv ni» violation thi. roturn next winter. 




misT/fy 



17. Firoz Khels :* with two sections 

i. Jaisal Khel. | «. Sarang Khol. 

18. Bizotis : with four main sections :— 

i. Kambar Khel. I m. Chawar Khol. 

ii. YarKuliKhel. I tv. Mir Kuli Khel. 

Bizoti: from, apparently, Bizot, one of their settlements. 

19. Alizais , or Sturi Khel : divided into— 

1. Tirah Sturi Khel. 

2. Bara „ „ 

The real Sturi Khels had two sections 

1. L61bi Khel, descendants of Lai Beg (now almost extinct). 

2. Afzal Khel, settled in B£ra. 

The Tirdh Sturi Khels have now three hamsdya sections :— 

t. Tazi Khel ) 

ii. Bar And Khel > All Shias, except the Anjanni sub-section of the Lar And Khel. 
Hi. Lar And „ ) 


►» 


The B&ra Sturif or Afzal Khels have eight sections :— 


t. Karam Khel. 

tt. Mitha „ 

tit. Bdra ,, 

tv. Mulla ,, 


v. 

vi. 

vii. 
viii. 


Shkundai 
Sayadan 
B&ra Anjanni 
Chamkanni 


| Eam8dyaa» 


The Sturi Khel was at first only a branch of the Alizai clan, 
but its collateral branches have died out and so the Alizais are now 
called Sturi Khel, The organization of this clan is very obscure, but 
it has clearly been affected by the Shia-Sunni strife and possibly by 
the Roshania movement which convulsed Tir&h in Mughal times. 

Muhammad Khels (Shias). —20. Bar Muhammad Khels: with five 
sections: — 


t, Khoodad Khel. 
ii. AllahdAd „ 


tv. 

V. 


\ £r<Mns4 i' as ' 


This is the most powerful of the Muhammad Khels. The Bdba 
Nmasi are Slna Sayads, from bhirdz. The Tfrdhi are aborigines. 

21. Mani Khels§ (Shias): with eight sections. 


♦ Zidrat Sayyid Khalil Baba,— K hid ft Buhi trnc ii, ~ ~-I-• 

who are now settled in the Bar MiihaimiKtdKl.nl n ®^. ncesto T r r °f th< ; ? ab ^Nmlsi Sayyids, 
saint by Shias and Sunnis alik*•. The idiri o ia 18 claimed as their patron 

tribes, and is much visited by people desiring n b t 1 - , in bl £ b respect by the surrounding 
Zidrat Mullah Ohanu Khdn-fhiB shrtmSa * ° f a 30 ?* , . 

MishtLs, the Daulatzai clans and Sturi Khftla much resorted to b ? Aka Khol Afridis, 

Zidrat Tor Faqlr —Is another shrine in ♦u „ ... , 

bold in high esteem by the Sunni c hn R .^ e . 8 . ame v . ll [ a ^ e * . T ^, 1S saint is 

be low. ns ia lhl3 neighbourhood. Cf. Malik Tor, No. 23 

t The B4ra Sturi have a shrine callA-1 T , 

%idrat of Shaikh Bayazfd 8Hh who uni u Tf lQltha \<t T 6lttl ?S P aco seven men, the 
of red-hot iron. This he did but L v as ? e ? to P r , ov<3 kls b ? ta hiug hold of a bar 

Swaikot or the burnt fort. * e ^unit ^ 10 village, winch was thenceforward called 
1 Divided into Nizta Nm£si ntvi xt..* , . 

§ Zidrat Nanaivar.—' This ahrinn k m £ sl * , , , 

on the spot wliero au anc“sKI«,?S^u , 2S p f tod & the , Mani .was built 

pleasur* parlies W shrine* Z 
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22. Sipsiyas; with four main sections 
’• »^Khel. , AmbSra Khel. 


tt. 


SultSn Khel. , fw> Lashkari 

a a-b, at Dai:* .ad 

23. Abdul Aziz KhelsiJ with three sub-sections :— 

Azar Kliol. 


.*• Kamdl Khel, Shias. 
u * Kadam 


iii. 


extinct though ouco an 


of MaKk°Tn * s vested in the Kam&l Khel, in the descendants 

adh " ent ° £ IMfcL The <**"'«■ 

°° W “ W 

25. Brahftnzai. 

Oria Khel, see Uria Khel. 

Oswal, see under Bhdbra and Jain. 

Otar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcdn. 

Otara, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

° TBi L^gl d rr ' (2) “ J4,C '“ 

OfnwAt, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

O/M not pronounced Untwdl in the Chendb Colony, k a tribe 

^iri«LS a?g S”’ l' as nothin P t0 do with the Baloch who as a 
eamelman is often called unlwal Tho Otbwdl have two branches 

one on each side of the Rdvi : and the tribe is not apparently found 
2:\I h6y i “I tbe y are Ohugfcattas and ichme from St 
thev am Pn 6U lca '“ c l Uarte J s lu these parts. Another version says 
th/tin r and came from tho Multdn direction : they came in 
the time of Ndrang, previously known as Nar Singh (a Sitdi ? according 

Sjf® 1mr T h :: h0 was converted by Bnhdwal Baq. They are said to 
g e their daughters to the Kharrals, but not to intermarry with either 
tlie rmlocb or tho Chaddrara. 

*Zidrat Fir Kamdl Shdh Usi.— This snint was tho grandson of Makhdum JahHidi.n nf jvi, 

in the Jhang district, and died about lco years ago. He was unmarried and went hi*) ho 
namo of Qalandar. This shrine is hold in high esteem by tho KpSvas ‘ b> h 

t Zidrat Hr Baidan 8hih BokHM.-M Toi Mela. This stint was’ a cousin of ii„-, 
Makhdum IsA of Bilot in tho Dcra Ismail Khiin district. H 0 settled in il.. <i, at 

about 200 years ago, and died there. His remain's were taken1o\fe*£RrST III 
present shrine, being built over temporary resting plat e * uo 

t Zidrat Mail Mr Kdaim .—Mast Mir Kasim is claimed ns their nation snint both bv .1 

b U Z,h a l 8tla i i - 3 v aIld f? ? Ma T, a T m and his 8hr5n « is Md in profound respect 

by both dans alike. A false oath takon at this .idrat lavs the perjurer open to s.-vere 

Pa K D jf a ?i r° na / tl0 ,l p.'F ^ skftr of Malaya regards‘this saint ns his progenitor 

§ Mahk Tor (or the Black Chief) is a curious title for a Sunni Khan it can onlv have 
boon borne by the Malik as long as he was an adherent of the Roshanias. J 
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Paohada, -DBA, PaohhXda.— A tribo of doubtful status, but generally known 
as Kajpots, found in Hias&r. Without exception all are Muhammadans, 
ana their name* and local traditions poiut to the western rivers, Indus, 
avi and Sutlej as their original seats. They are divided into four 
“%W ™“ u claiming Chaulidn ancestry through Ldl, a son of Jatil 
10 rounded Bhirrdna after migrating from Rdwalpiudi (I), via 
ia nor and Rdnia, but tradition also says they came to the Rlvi 
mi •^ at 1 fcan near ^P ur •* (ii) Sukhera, descendants of Sakha, 

. n f 0 / llr P a b & Tonwdr of Bahuna who married a J*4nf and lost 
s a ust : (in) Hinjrdon, claiming to be Sirohd Rajputs and inter¬ 
marrying with the Sohus : (iv) Chotia or Blmneka, claiming Chanhdn 
ancestry, but probably more immediately descended from Dandiwdl 
Jats, q . t;. 

The facial typo of tho Pachhdda, according to Mr. P. J Pagan 
points to a closer connection with the tribes of the Weston Puniah 
than with the Rdjputs of Rdjputdna or the Jd^a of the Punjab 
Wretched cultivators and typical cattle-thieves they are indolent to 
a degree and utterly improvident. Cattle-raising is their tribal occu¬ 
pation, but agriculture is gradually taking its place. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 they seized tho opportunity for a turbulent outbreak 

,°p“f+ t r° ?uf r , hard > unrelenfciu g temperament are sometimes 
called RdthJ (ruthless) by their neighbours. 

t Ja he 'ri nChll<lda3 canno , fc bo Massed under the head of good cultiva¬ 
te w rhey p . a8t0 , ral , in their tendencies. Prior to British rule 
SrtttoTJfe f ® B91 °". al P lun ? erc : r8 : The booty they used to divide 
f ° r th ° h61r ? ° f th0 Slain * whi °h w « 8 known as 
British r, l k v. elW ?i 8 mre8t0 cavall 'y »nd one to infantrv. When 
necessitv ft!?*’ fch 1 0y J tur “® d cultivators, not from choice but from 
all the peonle of , 10 ^.. uu no idea, of what tlieir rights were, therefore 
This combination v,11 age used to combine to cultivate their lands, 
used to bn A' "i Wfta known as a land. Tho produce of the land 
used to be divided according to the following rates 

(a) Two men with two bullocks . 

<!>) Ono man with one bullook, or only two men or only two bullocks 
to) One man or only ono bullock . , 

"* i 

this wf/ howevor > after a time thoy became more used to tboir work 

MihZT ^seded b tUer niod0 of di8tribllfci0 air ca?led 
cnaubacha or four kinds of division as follows 

st. Per house; every c hula or fire-place was lookod upon ns a 
1T S !' i , " ia divi8ion w ' ,s called Kurhe-kd-bdch, and was 
firo°wood° eCaU80 P°°P^ e U8ed f° burn village jungle for 


Share. 

1 

* 


t In PlIC,lA ‘’' 1 , ‘ west.’ 

other P.chhSdas * < “ i,unc * the Sukbcm will not condescend to marry thoir girls 
$ For Rtth, tee under CbauhAn, 







WHlST/ffr 
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Pacheda—Pdhal, 

2nd.-—Per every bead of cattle, because they grazed in the village 
pasture. This was known as aug-shumari-bach and was col¬ 
lected according to the following rates 




(a) Each buffalo . . 

(b) Each cow and bullock not used for the plough (which wero excluded) x 

Cc) Each grazing calf . . . . * 

3rd, Per pagri, or on every individual above 12 years of ao- e . This 
was the rule, but when hard pressed for money, lads°mdor 12 
were also included. This went by the name of pagri-bdch. 
Ibis was done because they used to cut grass or collect paid. 

4th .—On the land ; under this was included only that portion which 
was cultivated during the harvest. 

5th ,—There was no fixed rule by which they were guided in collecting 
the chci 2 ibacha. In favourable seasons when the harvest was plentiful 
the rate on the land used to be increased ; otherwise it diminished and 
the other rates increased, which was productive of one principal evil, viz . 
the levy of government revenue from those who had do share whatever in 
the land, such as B&nias and others. Besides this, the system had an¬ 
other defect, in that it made the cultivators careless, indifferent and 
lazy, for they knew that whether they cultivated their land or not, the 
Government demand would be paid by a proportionate increase Of other 
dues. Some J&t villages had also adopted this chaubacha system.— 
Hissdr Settlement Report 1895, p. 10. 


Pacheda, or JnuN, a tribe of aborigines found in the Rachna Dodb, in thfl 
vicinity of Nainakofc and at the foot of the Jammu hills in Si&lkot 
according to Prinsep * He adds that the original tribes are also known 
as Yahars or Yeers in the Jech and the Sindh Sdgar Dodbs and that 
the Yahars were a pastoral race, living in juris (?jans) or rude mat huts, 

5 ? r nkS < 2 r,v T, T ^ le y w6r0 numerous and powerful 
tribes and in this time the whole country was studded with- thick 

T°x? S f f J- TL 09 be ',' e P resented by the small sept of Jliun 

Juts found in Jhun and a few other villages of Sidlkot tabsil and 
Jammu, 


m 


PipAH, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and in Kapurthala. 

Padua, fem. Padhiani, a Brahman who directs coremonies at woddinns etc 
See Panjabi Dicty., p. 839. b * 

PAnf, a Dogar clan (agricultural) fouud iu Amritsar, 


J-’AOAL PA NTH, a sect or order of the Jogis, so called affer a bird which like 
a bat Langs n&elf by the loot downwards (? a swift) in nll no - A 
habit of its members of worshipping God while J lua,0n t ° 1 the 
headfi. IM.rPA t ...” . . , T l « B _ taT) dmg on their 


headfl. Three mahants of this Beet are bT.riod in the Kala Jjh ftl”'’ 
f at Bobar in Itohtak. Mtlhal of the 


Jogi monastery 


Pahal, a tribe of B%i Jtfjs, probably found in Hisedr. 


* Sialkot Settlement Report 1865 § 136 ~ ~ “-—_- 

l« b . PMWd, b, 




Ml MSTffy. 
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Paha^, fem. -an, a mountaineer, a hill man. 

Pahi, an alum miner; fr. pah, alum. Dera Gb&zi Khan Gazetteer, p. 12. 

1 ahor, a Ja$ clau found in Rabfrw&la tahsil, Multdn district, and reputed 
to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract. See Khak 
Also found in Montgomery. 

Pahulia, pah-, fr. pahul, pahul. A Sikh who has been baptized. 

Painda Kb el, see under Wazir. 

Paklai, see Badhan. 

1 akhawaji, -auji, fr. pakhauj , a drum or timbrel: a drummer. 

1 AKHiWARA.—A criminal and vagrant tribe found chiefly iu the Si41kot r 
1-orozepore and Gurddspur districts. Sinco they wero rei'istortd 
in tlio first named district, in 1878, they liavo shown a tendency to 
migrate into tlio two latter. The Pakhiwdras found in tho Lahoro 
district arc not usually oriminal, but live by selling' vegetables and 
aro thence also known as Kuujras. 1'hoy are also called Chirinjdrs 
because thoy are hereditary hunters and fowlers. From Ludhidua it 
is reported that the Pakhiwdras are undoubtedly an offshoot of the 
Hdroi tribe and are also known as Maohhimdr (hsheriuen), Meo (with 
probably a similar meaning), Chi rim dr and even Araiu. 

Thoir own tradition is that a soldier of rank was sent on an ex- 
pedition by a Mughal omperor, but meeting with defeat he sought 
an asylum in a Kmgra’s hut and eventually espoused his daughter, 
lie went through tho ceremony wearing a blanket, like those still 
worn at-weddings by the Pakhiwdras in Sidlkot. When all danger 
wmj over, the soldier returned to Delhi but the emperor taunted him 
with being a pahhi-wdra or dweller in a shed * and drove him away. 
He then settled in Sidlkof. Tho Pakhiwdras have a par oh it who lives 
in Uarh ltanba near Delhi and often visits Kot Mokhal in Sidlko*. 

By occupation the Pakhiwdras aro bird-catchers, hawkers of vege¬ 
tables, watermen and last, but not least, skilful thieves and burglars, 
ilieir women are ofteu prostitutes. 

la,??' 0 lUa ^° iNvdrasare wheat-corn ploxioned and strongly built, with 

u yea, to which they frequently apply collyrium. They often 
woara jam or small rosary round tlio neck and affect the appearance 
of peasants. They dress like Hdrnis except that thoy give a W at 
to their turbans, i. e., twist the folds iu tyiug them. Lilto Hdrnis their 
women wear tho petticoat. 

soJt8°?? akhiWdraS ar ° aU Mubammadau8 *ud are divided into 15 

Balim. 

Bhatti. 

BhtiU. 

Chauhan. 

Bhodhe. 

Bholar. 

Kliokhar. 

KotpAl, 


Chanan ) 

Jagre > Mokho, 
PM ) 

PawAr. 

Bombre. ( 
Varbalf. 

Vary A, 


AtinoB, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

c»lch»r, 0t,lW but le,a proball « dorivalion is from pankhimira or jxmcJit-md.rt, bird-kiUwr 01 


<SL 
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Paxrahmani.—A Muhammadan sect or order and a branch of the Naushdhis 
(q. v .). Followers of SMh Rahmdn, who is buried in Gujr£nw&la, their 
practices are the same as those of the Naush&his, except that when 
subject to religious frenzy (wajd) theyhang themselves on trees with 
head downwards and sway their bodies violently backwards and 
forwards, shouting lllallalm till they faint from exhaustion. They 
explain this custom by a story about P&k Rahmdn ascending to heaven, 
and on being recalled by Naushah, thinking it respectful to his tutor 
to descend with his head foremost. These practices are, however, said 
to be confined to the illiterate members of the sect. 

Pali, (1) a cattle-herd (fr. palnd to nourish) in the Eastern Punjab. (2) In 
the Multan Division and the Derajdt, the Pali is said to be identical 
with the Teli. But other observers say that they are a separate caste, 
and carry on all sorts of trades as well as that of oilman. They are 
recent converts from Hinduism; and their marriage customs used to bo 
as much Hindu as Muhammadan, but they are abandoning the former. 

Palledae, (I) a group of the Sheikhs, (2) P&lhad&r or palledar is a cooly 
who is disengaged and waiting for a job—fr. pallia, leisure, 

Palu, a Jdt got found in tahsil Jind. It claims descent from an ancestor 
named Palu. 

Paluhan, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Pamma, Pamman, a name given to Brahmans, by Sikhs and others, in deri¬ 
sion or displeasure. 

Panaich, a tribe of Jdts found in Ludhi&na. It observes both the jalhera 
and jantfian rites. At the latter the bridegroom cuts the jandi tree 
with his own hands, and worships at the spot of their jatfiera which is 
dedicated to this purpose. The pair play at the kangna game on re¬ 
turning home. The first milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a Brahman 
before it is used. 

Pan, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Panpa, fern, -f, a fortune-teller : a learned naan, the title of a branch of tho 
Kanauj Brahmans j a Hindu priest on any pilgrimage. 

Panpat, fern, -ani, a learned man: a title bestowed on Brahmans. See 
Pan (lit. 

Pandas, a J&t olan (agricultural) found in Kabxrw&la tahsil, Mult&n 
district, and reputed to be one of tho four most anciout tribes in that 
tract; see Khak, 

Pandeshi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Pandha, a school-master or Brahman who directs the weddingB and other 
ceremonies of a family ; a teacher of arithmetic or of the Lande script— 
i,q . Pddha • See also under Parohit. * ’ 1 

PaNDHBalia.—T he name of a Rdjpufc family which once held Paudhril or 
R&mnagar in the Jammfi hills. Bhup Dhar Deo was driven from his 
territory by Mahdrdja Hanjffc Singh and finally settled at 
in Atnb&la. The suffix of the eldest 6on aud hotr-apparent 
the family claims descent from R6j£ Tarwar. 

pilDBtf, a Hindu Karnboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Sh&hzddpnr 
is Deo, and 
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Pandi — Pangwal . 


Pandi, a bazar cooly=Pallohdar. (Ibbetson). See Palledar. 

PandI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Pandit, a title applied to any Brahman who is well versed in Sanskrit 
Grammar ( Viyakaran ). This qualification, however, does not in any 
way exalt his social standing in his own brotherhood. Thus if an 
Achdraj becomes a pandit by acquiring a knowledge of Grammar, he is 
not regarded as superior to a Bdsani, or an uneducated Brahman. 

Nowadays the term Pandit is generally applied out of courtesy 
to any Brahman, illiterate or literate, though, strictly speaking, odIy 
one versed in the Shastras is entitled to be so callod. 

Titles used to bo bestowed upon educated Brahmans according to 
the extent of the education they had received, and there were three 
grades of educated Brahmans, viz . — I, Ved-pdtbi ; 2, Shath Sh&$tri; 
and 3, Pandits. 

The VeH-pdthi was well versed in the four Vedas and could recite 
them by heart, he was a master of all the Sutras and Upanishads \ 
Brahman who only knew the six Shastras was called a Shath Shdstri. 

Pandu, a Kdfir tribe according to Baverty, 

Panehal, a tribo of Jdfcs found in Ludhidna. It observes the same custom* 
as the Panaich. wa 

Pangwal.— An inhabitant of Pdngi in the Pangi wizarat of the Chamba 


nam ° “ ea following high castea—Brahmans, 
Lohdrs * ri^ UrS follo)ivin g low castes—Hdlis, 

side^vallfiVR^ 9 p« nd f M l ghS ’ Tl ^ re 1 are also a few Tibetans in the 
do unf it 7’ Wh ° are 7 Ued Bhots > but the Pangwdls proper 
restriction R on r f m emarr y Wltb «*». The high castes have no 
nif 1 food ° r . mama g 0 among themselves: the low castes 
betwconT - ° gani0US -Vi .^ I ? on S tbe high castes marriage is prohibited 
^ a&S: thm fiV ° d ° 8reeS 0U the and ^ degrees 

pa»M byTf™end 8 mL'?„ t ? 1 , aa i "■ j rf'"’ b “5' a 

Trf],. . y a Irie nu goos to the bride's house and opens Knno 

a 8 l ? r ' 6nfc!i co ' m ' rit boy’8 father presents the girl’s father with 

S.SR “ ““ >‘ l ‘ am *“■’ ' « s “ t - boy^s father 

n i .?? ? *J ie g ,r ^ 9 house again within a year to confirm the alWon^ 

?rill h,S 18 kD0Wn as chamini, literally, to eaf<^^ 
laSn aCC ,°’; 1 P any bim nnd tbeb °y P^ents Ate' tfrf with. LTr of 
fcand^a S and a theob nd “ hr&C ? ht &*«?*»), "hicb collectively ore called 
also brings wMi h mirr 19 BP °f n ° £ ™}™ dha d ^a. The bridegroom 
birch barf and «„ tSl ? Sin**® P atS down iu the on 
father, calledIzidZ^^ P 12 “ a P re3eufc to ** girl’s 

pargann HealJ i Kilfc and Darwas parganas, and ban>:a in S6ch 

presents to her £\°/ the & tVb Inotber 
S6ch. The betrotlinl’ ililaul ln K, 14r and Darwas and pud mi in 

™ust pay theS te r be Viable, and if the boy annuls it he 
annuls it, the bov b 7 t ( C( ?naentJ; whereas if the girl 

damages in courf ’ n f 8““’ d,an « lf h® >s a minor, can claim unlimited 
e> oori ' betrothal may be at any age, 


misT/tf 
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Marriage in Pdngi, 

Two forms of marriage ara in vogue of which the superior form is 
called jdnji or jani. The bridegroom with his friends goes to the 
birde’s house and all the wedding guests are assembled in one room 
the bridal pair sitting side by side, the bride being on the left! 
In Srich pargana three lotus* (cones) of sattu (gram parched and ground 
and then mixed with water) about a cubic high are prepared, with a 
hollow at the top into which ghi is poured. The four sides of the 
room and the two door posts are touched with a little of the sattu on 
one finger, and then a portion is presented to the bridal pair by the 
bride’s maternal uncle with his arms crossed, and afterwards to each 
of the guests. A feast accompanied by singing, dancing and drinking 
follows. ** 


Next morning the bride’s parents and friends present the suaj 
or marriage gifts to her, consisting of sheep, utensils, money, eto., 
according to their means. 

The marriage procession then doparts to the bridegroom’s house, 
but the bride’s parents do not go, only her brother and other relatives. 
There also lotus of sattu are prepared, one in Kil/ir and Darwas and 
seven or more in Sdch. On arrival at the door the bridegroom’s 
mother meets the bridal pair with a totu, a lota full of water, incense 
and a sheep, and does the wdrna ceremony with the sheep by passing 
it three times round their heads.t All then enter the house and tho 
totu or totus are divided among all by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle, 
a portion being first presented, as at the bride’s house, to the bride 
and bridegroom. A feast with songs and dancing follows, and the 
feasting is continued over the next day when tumbol or wedding presents 
are presented to the bridegroom. On the third day the bride’s relatives 
take their departure, but before going th^y are givon a ball of sattu 
with honey, and each receives a present in money, varying from three 
to ten rupees, some of which is often returned. Fifteen or twenty 
days afterwards the phirauni ceremony takes place. The bride, 
accompanied by her husband, goes to her father’s house taking with 
them some satfHj luchis or other things as a present, and remains three 
or four days. 

The bride is often taken home by her husband after the betrothal 
has been completed without any ceremony whatever. This is trene- 
rally done privately and, if ihe girl is of age, without the know¬ 
ledge and consent of her parents. The bridegroom first goes to them 
and asks them to name an early day for the wedding, and if they 
reply that i t cannot be for a year or more, be comes to an understanding 
privately with the girl and when a favourable opportunity offers, they 
slip away quietly to the husband’s home. If the bride is a child tlie 

consent of her parents must first be obtained, and the husband often 
carries off his wife on his back. A jdni is held in the bridegroom’s 
house fifteen or twenty days afterwards at which tambol may be 
presented to the bridegroom, but none of the bride’s friends are present 
The phirauni ceremony takes place by the couple going to the bride’s 
house after a marriage with a present to her parents, while a rupee is 

* In KiUr and Darnrta no totus are made at the bride's housed ~~ 

| The sheep is then killed and jjiyen to the H4iis. 
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given to the bride^s mother by tho bridegroom. An inferior form of 
mairiage (topi lani ) and the procedure in divorce resemble those in 
vogue among the Churahis, 

Death observances are simple. Lepers and children under a year 
old nr© buried lying on the back and with their hands folded on the 
breast, and their head to the north. All others are burnt and the ashes 
collected the same day and thrown into the Chandrabhdga. The 
pyre [chi) may be made of any kind of wood and upon it the body 
is placed on its left side, with the head to tho north and the face to the 
cast, lhe shroud (masru) is torn into two pieces from the middle— 
one piece being placed under and the other over the corpse. Oht ia 
an d the feet e1 ' ^ W °° d ^ tte Pjre is usuall y lighted from the he ad 

For three or five days after a death only one meal called upas ia 
oaten in the house by the relatives of the deceased. On the ninth day 
or later a fitr is generally eTSlftVd. This eonste fs of a piece of wood 
or a small slab of stone on which ia carved a rough effigy of the A*n***»,i 
The pi tv is setup near a spring or stream by a ° Brahman inbi¬ 
presence of a brother or other relatives of„tho deceased a W-a young 
girl. A sheep is killed in the house an<!^some nfras are repeated 
at the stone, and a {okri or basket containing some articles belonging 
to the dead person is thrown into the stream. On their return to the 
house clothing is given to the Brahman and the young girl. A feast is 
then given to the near relatives of the deceased. The pilr is some¬ 
times placed in a small hut near a stream, or near the village and then 
it is called a irar. 

For a year the date of tho month on which the death took place is 
observed every month as a fast, and only one meal, also called upas, is 

eaten. At the end of a year the house is cleansed and the mourning 
comes to an end. 


Those who can afford it erect a clhaj in memory of a deceased rela¬ 
tive, but this ceremony is so expensive that few can afford to perform 
V ii i ^ 8 a ston© is brought to the village, and on an appointed 
k a tao People of the neighbourhood assemble. A. sheep is sacrificed 
ni 6 /* 1 i t . he ? lab as ifc lies 0U the ground and under the direction 

OTmini^nM 11 lfc 1 ls , t . lxen sefe U P on end—one end being buried in the 
? ,, 1 “Q relatives go round the stone three times from right to 

l :? mefclI ^ es R rough figure of the deceased is cut on it and over 
. V! p 11ru j oed while the Brahman repeats certain tnanfras, A feast 
is hen given to all who are present, and this is the chief causo of 
xpense. This ceremony usually take9 place a year after the death, 
Sometimes Rs. 600 are spent. 


rwl V 1G traditions of the Pangwrils point to their having emign 

tiomUhif ° Wer Chen6b and the R4vi and Bids vaUeyto, and al 

The festivals iu Pdngi are as follows :— 

cakes m»l3 ishu °l Bis0( ! - Cn lst Baiadkh, when sauj (small wheat 
offered to fh t? ? $ lt > 1 P cense ; vermilion, flowers, rice and qur a 

of Hquor mtL D f eYla a °w rela ; tlv ! 9 ^ friends are feasted, lugri,* kii 
l made from ailo or barley, being freely indulged in. 
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2. The Antarain or Maghi on 1st Migh is held with similar observ¬ 
ance, in memory of their ancestors, to whom offerings are made. 

3, The Khaul on the puranmasi or full moon of M&gh, when a large 
torch called dalputi or chajgi is carried by the head of each hamlet 
and waved before the nearest idols. Feasts are given as at the 
Bislm mela, and boys make small torches called ghainTcu or ghiunh 
which they swing round their heads in play and then throw at the 
walnut trees, in the belief that if the torch gets caught in the branches 
the thrower will have a son. 




4. The Shordcli (Shiv-r&tri) called Shiwrit in Darwas, Skor&t or 
r >Shaurdt in Kil&r, on varying dates in Pbigan, is observed as a fast. 

tiabris, miJk, gki, and honey are offered to Shiva and then eaten to 
break the fast. 

5. The SiTtotUL^j s observed on the new moon after the Shiv-ritri 
in Magh or Phigan. It is* a atvyxd:j^oiciog to. mark the departure of: 
winter and the advent of spring. Tn every house there is eating and 
drinking at night. They make a totu of sattu with ghi and flowers 
ou the top. Rising very early, before daylight, they worship the 
various objects in the house, including the family god, and touch all 
of them with a little of the sattu 9 The younger members of each 
family do obeisance to the eldors. At daylight they go to the houses 
of their friends that are near with a bit of sattu or chapdti and make a 
salam and eat and drink a little with them, the younger in age always 
first, and say bhala dhada (may you be well) to one another. As soon 
as the snow clears from the roads they visit their friends and relatives 
in more distant villages to offer similar congratulations. 


Jdtras are also observed in Phigan accompanied by eating and 
drinking. The salutation among all castes in Pingi is Rudr=Ruldr. 
The Ealis say Ruir to the high castes and get the answer “Rim 
Rain.” 


Panual, a sept of Rijputs found in Si^lkot. It is said to give brides to 
the Bajju Rdjputs. 

Panjgarhia, or Karora-Singhia—the third dera or military order, sometimes 
described as the eleventh misl or confederacy of the Sikhs. Tho dsra 
was sub-divided into the Shim Singhidn and Kalsia groups; and the 
latter was in turn further sub-divided into the Laudpindiin and Barfi- 
pindiin or Birk and Jahiliin.* 

Panjotakah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin, 

Panjdttha, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Shihpur. 

Panni, a sopt of the Kikar Panins, but settled among the Utminzai in 
Pcshiwar. Iiaverly, however, says they are not Kikars, but only a 
collateral tribe, being descended from Par?iai, one of the four sons of 
Ddnai, Kikar, Nighar and Diwai being the other three. Parnai had 
18 sons who founded as many sub-tribes, viz., Musi, Langa or Sing, 
Sot, Marghozinai, Jadfin, Sifai, Shorn, 41i, Mandu, Margliastin, 
Dilpil, Yusai, Qisim, Kliajzak, Lawarn, Umar, Jantai and Khatanai, 


* Wjjrajard’i AmbRl» S. B. 
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but tho last-named and two others, probably Umar and Jantai were 
adopted by him. ^ Some of those, e.g. the Yusai, have died out, but the 
vjAddn, Safi, Musa Khel, Ali Khel, and tho descendants of Shor?& and 
Dilpal are still numerous. Shorn had two sons, Usm^n and Shadai, 
progenitors of the U{m4n Khel and Shadi or Nnshaai Khel respective¬ 
ly* Dilpal had five sons, founders of the Mamizai, Mardo Khel, 
ma j* za b Mulfzai and Bu-Bikrzai. Ali had four sons, three of whom 
ouuded the Haibat Khel, Bdharzai and Ughzar Khel, the three septs 
in 11 ? called the Droplari, or 'sons of tho three fathers/ The Mfis& 
Sibf ’ ^ la ^ za ^ s or ^ a j z aks, and others hold the country about 

Iannuhan, a Jdt clan found in Shujabad talisil, Multan district: probably 
immigrants from the south. 

Pannun, see Punnun. 

Panohan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Panon, a Jat clan (agricultural) fouud in Amritsar. 

Pansabi, ta^-, I’ASABi, a druggist. 



Panthi, pa^-, a sectary, Fanjdli Dicty. } p. 862. 
Panwar, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Panwab, (1) a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in 
Jdts, according to the Panjabi Dicty., p. 802. 

Panwaei, sec Tamboli. 


Multan ; (2) a tribe of 
See under Pumvdr. 



V°‘ f0 -? a Ifferi.es 

plant, and it^still Doints^n^K^i P ro S on,tor cultivated tlmt 
OligSberi in Bobtsk m the tank used b hea,P " ear 

r ‘° l iiut n 3 , r^'t b A:™ t t J " Kb “ -»-• He is a 
returned;— ° following sections of the caste aro 


1. Ahir. 
Badhar. 

3. Bhatti, 

4 . Bbdttd, 

5. Baloch. 

6. Bohat. 

7. Chadhar. 

8. Ch&nar. 

9. Chauhan, 

I?* ^hoghatti. 
n. Dakhnd. 

12. Ducjhi, 

13. Qom. 


J4. Hamshfra. 
l3 - Jhamat. 

16 . Jopu. 

17. Joiyd. 

18. Kh&rral. 

19. Khichi. 

20. Khokhar. 

21. Lakh tsar. 

22. Langdh. 

23. Mansdr. 

24. Mohan.i. 

25. rhtnbar. 

26. Mothi. 


27. Panwir, 
28 Qadian*. 
29. Rfmi. 

39. Bchar, 

31. Sihal. 

33. Solgf. 

33. Vaiu^ 

34. Warih. 

35. Naul. 

36. Wfdhi. 

37. Pharwih. 


which have , adortc i ]^wfl* tl ° nably fi m b d M- Up - of fractions °f various tribes 
QassAbs (cotton combnr^ Vine P ° * mt ^ lr ** 31s ’ ^ ul Mns, fishennen, dyers, 
the Tveavers i ^ 8 ^ T, P !u and eVOU Sa ^ ds are found among 

invariably a’weaver 2 p d °? ted th , elr occupation But tho Paoli is not 

in Bervice of eonie t ’ l °i> 8 n? metlru06 , a held labourer, a cultivator or 
*nd stretching the t » 1 wom f u & . 80 ea i'n soinothing by spinning 
8 the W00f ' As re « a ^s tho Bohat o. Bohta section, I 
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derives its name from its eponym Bolita, and was onco a landholding 
tribe, according to its Mfrdsis. Tho Rehr or Reliro were originally 
Khokhars, who, driven out of Delhi under Muhammad Shdh, while they 
wore yet children, were named Rehr, ' one who crawls.’’ Marriage 
within the section is preferred, but it is admissible with any other sec¬ 
tion ; and in all respects Muhammadan law and usages are observed. 
At Pdkpattan in Montgomery there are two ‘ castes ’ of weavers one 
called Bhakri, whose women weave, the other Paoli, whose women 
consider it a disgrace to do so. 


Paraceia, Paraicha, Paranoia, Pabachi, Parachagi, Paraioii, and Each! 
synonym tattAr in Peshdwar. The term pardcha is used on the 
frontier, and in the central districts of the Punjab also, for any petty 
Muhammadan trader. The Pardcha, as a tradiug caste, is sometimos 
called Pardcha-Khoja or Khokar-Pardcha. Indeed pardcha and Ichoja 
appear to be virtually synonyms, though, as Ibbetson said, the fact 
seems to be that in the Rdwalpindi and Peshdwar Divisions (i.e., in 
tho north-we3t of these Provinces) where Pardclias are a recognisod 
and wealthy caste, Khoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan 
traders, chiefly hawkers and pedlers, or at least potty traders; while 
in the eastern Districts and in the Derajdt, where Khojas are commer¬ 
cially important, Pardcha is used for the Muhammadan pedler. He 
added :—“ The Pardclias of the Salt Range tract require a word of 
separate notice. Their head-quarters are at Makhad in Pindf, and there 
are also large colonies at Attock and Peshdwar, whence they carry 
on an extensive trade with the cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, 
silk, indigo and tea. They say that their place of origin is tho 
village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that they moved to 
Makhad in Slidh Jahdn’s time ; but another account is that they were 
Klmtrjs of Lahore, deported by Zamdn Slidh. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Pardclias, though they will occasion¬ 
ally take wives of foreign origin. They still retain tho Hindu title 
of Rdjd. They will not marry with Khojas and have dropped the 
Hindu ceremonial at their weddings, which they say the Kliojds of 
those parts still retain. They account for their name by deriving 
it from pdreha “cloth,” one of the principal staples of their trade. 
.Some of the Pardcbas of Ainbdla seem to call themselves Pardcha 
Khel.” The present account of the Pardclias of Makhad is that 
they are descended from Naushirwdn, the famous king of Persia, in 
the female line. In Attock they say they are descended from one 
of his two daughters, Mir Nigal and Mir Afzun, and that fchoir first 
known ancestor was Aziz Yamin who lived two centuries after Nau¬ 
shirwdn. Originally settled in Persia, they are said to have migrated 
subsequently and settled in Dlmngot on the Indus, near Kdlabdgli and 
11 miles south-west of Makhad, as a ruling race, but after a time 
they were subdued by the Delhi kings, and all of them left the place 
and settled in Attock, Naushera, Kohdt, Peshdwar, Delhi Almiaddbdd 
Lahore, Bhera, Slidh pur, Khushdb, Kdldbdgb, Makhad, Rdwalpindi! 
Shekhan in Peshdwar and Jalaldbdd, Kaman and Kdbul in Afghdnistdn. 
Dhangot is now deserted, but its ruins oxist and all the Pardcbas regard 
it as their original home. Unlike the Khatri and Arord converts to 
Isldm, they are not called Shaikh in Makhad, but the title 
0 f Rdjd or Midn is prefixed to their names by eourtosy. In 


Paracha customs. 


U : 

Attock they say they were originally fire-worshippers, but 
were converted to Isldtn by one Muhammad MustaM and then 
• became carpet-makers, whence their name, ;paracha from firash, a 
carpet. They deny that they were Hindus. All Pardehas out of 
Makliad and Kdldbdgh are called Mi£n, though sometimes they are 
addressed as Shaikh. Those resident in Makkad and K^UbAgh are 
called R&j&, because their original seat at Makhad was independent 
and the title clung to them even after their expulsion from it. The 
following clans of Par&chas reside in Makhad:— Mdhun, Eanydl, 

J achdngla, Bdtf, Sdwal, Kela, Kalsidl.* These names are derived 
from the names of their ancestors. No other clan of Pardcha is found 
in Makhad, but iu Attock there is a Sukhdal clan. Intermarriage 
between tbo clans is common and all are regarded as ejual. After 
tlieir oxpulsion from Dhaugot, the Para oh as tuok to commerce. They 
trade according to their means in Bokhdrd, K&bul, Peshdwar, Bombay, 
Calcutta and other important places. Parachas in poor circumstances 
earn a living by keeping potty shops in Makhad, whib some pursue 
agriculture. In Attock most of the cultivating Pardchas are Bdtis. 
The Parachas know the Hindi character and nearly all of them keep 
accounts in Hindi like Hindus, though s une of them can read and 
write Urdd and Persian which they learn for religious purposes. 

The Pardchas wear ordinary clothes. They live within their means 
and are, oil the whole, a most economical and industrious people. They 
arc very strict in keeping accounts. A too economical person iu the 
northern Punjab is sometimes nicknamed paracha, i.e. a miser. They 
do not indulge in extravagance or in liquor. Their women a*e kept in 
strict p'irda , so much so that in Attock a woman is never allowed to see 
any male relative except her father, husband, son and her paternal 
and maternal uncles. The quality of their dress generally depends 
upon their means, but they are comparatively better dressed than the 

T U 'm Lr 8 ?? n , tl m y are a11 Sulmi * aud we mostly the followers of 
the Chishti family of Tauusa Sharif in Uera Ghdzi Khdn, while a few 

of them belong to the Qddria sect. Generally speaking, they observe 

pXS* 1 IsMm H « idl y thau ^eir neighbours, the 

aurantth? Wh .. 6 t™' Th " re esists £0U10 party feeling 

f)T l Sf Par j ch . <fe themselves. The Batis form one party and 

f .«• Pa 7' aud ln tolligent Paehiiuglas another. Until the last 
few generations it was not the custom for the Bati Kheli to 

*S K S Tm, kU h s»id to h.„ 

8th <r« Koh&t hix or seven generations ago. Their ancestor in the 

* ■KS&’Hi* 1 * * Kl,w ‘"" Z1 ™ " nd ** •«* ° f «• •» 

“ arria 8 da among themselves, and do n ,t 
witbnnf l \ U ®> lr 8 i? °*i ler C ^ aus * A girl, as a rule, cannot be married 
un i , 1L 7 g uar( hans consent,! e. she is bestowed by her father, 
thl, or 8ome ot , lier near relation. Without such consent 
the h,S° 0Ui 8 «r awn *? liave to P a y abou ‘ 1,000 as a penalty to 
preoaraH ^ ^ u (! a ^ lan * ^ wo feasts, consisting of moat and halwa (a 
No extra v? ° ttour J 8U g ar and ghi) are generally given at. a wedding. 
__* a 8 auc e of any sort is permitted on such occasions. Nea ly 

P o tbern Hindu look, these clan names do not appear to occur Iq any other caste, 




all the feasts at weddings are given with the previous consent of the 
heads of the seven clans already mentioned. 


These heads are called mutabar or chi[dahria } f grey-board/ They are 
authorized to fix the number of guests on such occasions according to 
the means of the parents of the bride and bridegroom. Thus they 
may direct that the dinner be given only to the petkot (descendants 
from one grandfather) or to the kabila , (other near relatives), or to the 
pirchun (all the Par&chas of Makhad). No Par&cha is permitted to 
borrow money on such an occasion and he is considered to have done 
oil that can be expected of him if he keeps within the limit of his 
savings. The dower is fixed at Rs. 350, which is equal to 500 rupees 
Makhadi and one gold mohar. The MullAh of the mosque reads the 
nikah and is given a rupee for his services. A few Par&chas have 
married Bokh&rd, women, and the children of such wives share equally 
with those by Pardcba wives. 

Papa Chamkannj or Chamkanni.—A small tribe of obscure origin, but 
claiming to be Ghoeia Kdbl Pathdns. They inhabit the Kivm&n valley 
iu Kurram and the head of the Thahai Dana, a tributary of the Khar- 
m&na, but are said to be connected with the Chamkannis or Chak- 
mannis of Keraia, a village west of KharMchi in Dera Ismail Kh&n and 
with the village of Chamkanni near Peshawar. For the most part 
Sunnis, they respect their chiefs more than Pa$b£ns usually do and set 
apart lands to enable them to exercise hospitality, but pay no taxes. 
Otherwise they are described as democratic, ignorant and poverty- 
stricken. They have 4 main sections, thus— 


1 . 

3 . 

8 


/ . tti i ( Mahmud Kh&n Khd. 
Khlm Khel. ^ BUazawa i Khel. 

r Darya Khan Kahol. 

H»ji Khel. ' Khambar Khel 
(.Hussain Khel. 

K Khet 1 Collectively called Khwija 


Kahol. 


But in Kirm£n live the Budh or Budha Khel who are Shias and 
some Sunni Chamkannis who also look up to the Sbia chief. He is to 
all iotents and purposes a Turi. 

ParAicha, see Pardcha: Panjabi Piety p. 864. 

pABAfiHAMi, a sect or group of Brahmans found in the Simla Hills. The 
cult of Parasu Rdma is said to have been first established in the bills 
at five ethdns or places, viz., Kao and Mamel in Suket, Nirmand^ in 
Kulu, Nirth and Nagar in Bashahr, and bhnnda* sacrifice was first 
performed at them. The Parasrdmi Brahmans subsequently formed 
branches of the cult, called af/tdrt,f at bhingld, Shanori, Laraa and 
Dansa, nil in Bashahr, and introduced the bhunda sacrifice there. 


• For an account of tho bhunda sacrifice see the Simla HiU Slates Gazetteer , Baahahr 
P p. 81. It is said that tho bhundn, shdnd and Rome other ceremonies are only performed 
at villages where there are Khund Kanets, i.e. descendants of the old Mawi families, ibid. 
p 21. But, it is also said, the rite was extended to any place where a Pavasrami Brauman 
Settled, and it came too to be celebrated in honour of other deities besides Paras K4m. 

f The correct word appears to be fhairi or {Am, which means a kind of platform used iu 
worship. Pandit Tifca Brim Joshi gives the 4 /Arris as Undsa, D*ndi?a, Singar and Saner 
and makes the 5 s'hdns as in the text: J. A. S. B., 19U, p. 632. the 8imla Hill States 
QatfUffr elsewhere makes the (hairi more important than the sthdn: Bee Bashahr, p. 30, 
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Parbati — Parohit . 
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Parbati, 4k f a mountaineer : Panjdbi Piety p. 867. 

Parbh, Parbhu, fem. -an!, a patron; a term applied by pfims to those whose 
families they serve. Panjdbi Piety. } p. 867. It literally means ‘lord/ 
as in Pavbh-datt, ‘ given of the Lord/ 

Parch unia, a dealer in grain and groceries. 

Parer, a clan (agricultural) found in Multfin : Panjdbi Piety ., p. 868. 

Parhar, (1) a Muhammadan Jd$ clan (agricultural) ; (2) a Baloch clan 
(agricultural) ; (3) a Mahtam clan (agricultural)—all three found in 
Montgomery. 

Parhar, a J&t sept found in Dera Glidzi Khdn : see under Dahd. Cf, also 
Mirdsi at page 118, supra . The Parhdr is also found as a J£| 
clan (agricultural) in Multdn. If the word is a contraction of Parih&r 
the Parh&r Jdts are the only representatives of the Pratihdra Rdjputt 
in the Punjab. 

Pabherha, see Rangrez. 

Parh6li or Fabmult, a Tdjik tribe according to some, but Afghans according 
to others, and descended from one of the 24 sons of Kakar. The 
Parmul are maliks of the Ghilzai and appear to derive their name 
from the Parmfil or Farmdl darra. 

Pabhaui, see Chajju-panthi. 

Parohit.*—A Brahman appointed as priest to a family. The office is here* 
ditary. A parohit must attend hia patronB at festivals, and on social 
occasions, such as weddings and deaths. He receives all the dues of 
the first class which are given in charity, the remaining dues being 
distributed to other Brahmans. In the event of a parohit being illiterate 
he engages a substitute to officiate on his behalf and he is paid half hia 
dues. 

If a parohit neglects to attend his patron's house at a death or wed¬ 
ding he is liable to dismissal from his office. It is his client's duty to 
inform him of any important occasion, if his house is situate at a dis¬ 
tance. The women of the parohit 1 9 family are regarded as his patron's 
own-mother, sister, etc., and they are held in the same estimation as his 
women folk. Similarly a parohit treats his patron's womenkind with as 
much respect as his own. If either party is guilty of adultery with a 
woman of the other, for instance, if the wrong-doer is a parohit, he is 

dismissed from the priesthood and if the offender be a patron, the in- 

jured parohit goes to the wrong-doer's house and curses him. He also 
fasts for two days, and as it is considered a heinous sin, the wrong-doer 
propitiates the parohit by giving him a fee [nazrina) in cash or kind. 

ie doer s brotherhood also imposes a penalty of some kind on him by 
way of fine. If a man die childless his kiria-karm or death ceremonies 
are performed by his parohit. And if his heir is unfit to perform hi* 
uneral rites, the parohit performs them in hia stead. The parohit i» 

©2?v^k'S 7* f0rm ftppwrs 10 h® P arohat > fem ' •an, -ani, or ya rohtdni t 
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Paropia-Patdniydn . 

also deputed to officiate for the heir, at the celebration of a jag and 
shrddh . There are two classes of parohits 

(1) . Those employed on all auspicious occasions. They are rarely 
appointed to act at a mna-karm, and in thU case, all alms given in the 
name of the dead, are given to the Acharaj . 

(2) . Those who are deputed on occasions of mourning such as a 
death, kiria-karm> shrddh , etc. They receive all the alms given in the 
name of the deceased. But in all the matters of ritual parohits of the 
higher grade are employed and paid their dues in cash, after the puri¬ 
fication has been effected. The parohits of both parties are called in 
to decide all disputes arising in connection with weddings or death 
observances and their award is regarded as absolutely final. Their 
duty consists in reading [jap) from certain books, and in finding out 
the auspicious time for every observance. If & parohit does not know 
the soience of fortune-telling, he arranges with the one versed in the 
science to do so on his behalf. 

The pddha is the assistant to the parohit and serves under him on all 
occasions, at weddings, deaths and festivals. The pddha is employed 
to assist the parohit in the worship of the gods, and in supplying all 
materials required to prepare the “ chauk” 

The pddha also interprets all the verses or mantras recited on any 
occasion. He also has hereditary claims on his patrons. 

Pabopia, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Pabsi, the Zoroastrian class who came from the Bombay Presidency into 
the Punjab as merchants and shopkeepers. They are also called 
Zardaaht, Zartusht, or Zartushti, apparently the Indian form of 
Zoroaster—and Sh&liinsh&hi. 

Pasabi, fr. pasdma % to spread out; i. q. } Pans&rf: Panjabi Dicty., p. 880. 

Pi&ARYC, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PAaf, Panst, (1) a low caste closely allied to the Khanka, who indeed 
are said by some to be nothing more than a P«isi tribe. They are said 
to be the professional watchman and thief of the United Provinces and 
to derive their name from pdsa, a noose. Their original occupation 
is said to ba climbing the toddy-palm by means of a noose and making 
toddy. They are a very low caste and great keepers of pigs, and 
in the cantonments of the Punjab are often employed in collecting 
and selling cow-dung for fuel; (2) a section of the Khatris*; and (3) a 
sub-caste of Brahmans. 

Pasoi, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Pasbani, ft Jlty clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

PataniyaU, a R&jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Cf . Pathfinia. 

* Or Pashi. They were ell residents of Bbatin ia but a fire broke out and all fled leaving 

a chiefs son behind. The few who remained to look after him were called P4si to die* 

tinzuish them from the Apisi or Aap4si who had left the place; Pb. Census ReD 191$, 

y 471. For customs see VoL I, p. 6jJ5. 
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The Pathdn or Afghan. 205 

Ra^bIn.-—T he term Pathdn is popularly applied to the members of auy tribe 
hailing from the north-west frontier borderland of India.* A synonym 
i8 the well-known term Rohilla (Rohela, i.e. an inhabitant of the roh or 
mountainous country). Another synonym is Afghan (obsolete plural 
Afdgliina) bnt an attempt has been made to distinguish Afghdn from 
Pathdn. On the north-we9t frontier of India the term Pathdn is applied 
to any member of tho tribes which speak Pashto as opposed to the 
Hinnki (Indian) speaking subject races, and in the uorthern Pathdn 
countries such as Dir and Swdtthe term Pathdn is not invariably a racial 
term, and even the Pathdns properly so called are not a homogeneous 
race, but a congeries of dominant tribes containing affiliated Hindki 
(Indian) and probably Turkish elements. 

Language . 

The langunge of the Pathdiie, with the exception of the URMARiswho 
speak Bargnstd, is the Iranian Pashto or Pakhto , the former being 
apparently the original form of the name. 

According to Mr. Longwortli Dames Pashto or f Afghdni J is the 
language of all the Afghdns. It extends throughout their territory 
whether within or without the existing Afghdn Stale. On the north it 
is bounded by tho Kdfir and Dard languages, on the east by western 
Panjdbi or Lahnda, on the south by Balochi and on the west by 
Persian. Tho total numbers of speakers of Pashto may, perhaps be 
3,500,000 of which 2,00O,000 may be in Afghdnistdn proper and 
1,500,000 in British and independent territory. The east Iranian 
character of the language is clearly established, although it has under¬ 
gone many alterations and corruptions, and has been so stroDgly 
affected by Indian influence as to lead Trumpp to believe that it should 
be classed nB an Indian language. Geiger gives tho following distinc- 
live points as indicating its origin clearly : — 

1. Original Aryan dental s (except before f) becomes h ; often lost altogether in modern 

pronunciation. ° 

2. The Aryan aspirates become spirants, as in Old Iranian. 

Inter fom C 9 ArJ nn 8 " rds *’ *’ P ’ boforc C0D80nant3 become spirants, and often disappear w 

4. Before ( Aryan dentals becomo », as is usual in Iranian. 

6. Aryan * becomes s, as in Iranian; the group tw becomes sp, 

6. Aryan *, sh, answering to Indian j and h appear as 

A change which is peculiar to Tashto is the general change of d and often of t to t 

have come in, acd oven a few TufkisL d ‘ Um ° l P ° r8la “ * ar# ® nuniber of Arabio wotdi 

centre at ma ? bo (1) the north-eastern (with its 

) and i,2) the south-western (with its centre at Qandal 4r). They art 

Of theU boliin “ V\V^ lo ^‘ UEe * * »;Bfohi is used in the Central Punjab to denote .. radian 
biatrtet, the ancient TJra.hT WOrd “ probRbly detWed from «»* Crash plain in th* 
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Derivations of Pathan . 



distinguished from each other by the pronunciation of certain consonants which are gut. 
turals in (1> and sibilants in (2). Those are -,-shin or kHn pronounced kh in (l) and sh 
in (2), g in (1) and s in 2); also sometimes dz in (2) becomes % in (l) but this is not 
uniform. Thus 


(1) Khadza or khaza, <c woman” becomes (2) shadza (L)ghicag, “ the ear,” becomes (2) 
ghtcae. 

As the same character is used in writing whatever the pronunciation, these spoken vari¬ 
ations do not affect tho written language, and they are nowhere sufficient to make one 
dialect unintelligible to the speakers of the other. A very distinct dialect, however, is that 
spoken in Bannu, Dawar and Wazfrfstdn, a branch of (2). In this a complete system of 
vowel change is found, according to which : 

a becomes o I u becomes i 

o „ <?oro I u ,» i 

as in ploiina tor pldr&na, pi. of pldr, “father, , mer for Tuor, “mother ; ’* mizh for muzh 
“ we/' Among the Afrfdi9 also a is often pronounced o. 


The language in its more cultivated forms may be studied in the works of Dorn, Ravorty, 
Vaughan, Bel lew, Trumpp and Darmesteter. 


The word Pdkhto certainly suggests some connection with the 
Paktyike of Herodotus, but the identification of Paktyike with modern 
Afghanistan, apparently assumed by McCi indie,* is quite untenable. 
Steint identifies Paktyike with the territory of Gandh&ra, the present 
Peshawar Disirict. This identification suggests a possible solution 
of the problem. A conjecture may be hazarded that a race, calling 
itself Afghan, invaded the ancient Gandh&ra and found there a domi¬ 
nant race called Path fin, or dominant tribes which bore that title as a 
local equivalent of Sfijpufc and a host of similar terms—and adopted 
it as an alternative to their own designation of Afghan. In this 
connection tho following account of the Pathfins in Dir, Swfit (the 
ancient Wdyfinaj and Bfijaur, which is condensed from notes by Sir 
Henry MacMahon, may be of interest:— 

In Dir, Swfit and Bfijaur a shareholder or daftari , is entitled to the 
name of PathAn as long as he retains his share ( daftar ) of the tribal 
land. A man who alienates his dajtar or loses it is no longer entitled 
to bo called Pathfin, but becomes a FaqirJ and has no longer a voice in 
the village or tribal councils. 


The Pathfins of Dir, Swfit and Bfijaur differ little from the other 
Pathfins except in that they possess a spirit of discipline, especially in 
Dir and Swfit. This spirit is, however, much less marked among the 
Utmfin Khel. It has doubtless been inculcated by their long-standing 
system of communal government and the periodical redistribution of 
tribal lands. In treachery they may well be given the first place 
among PathfinB, but in courage and hospitality they do not compare 
unfavourably with them. Superstitious and collectively fanatical they 


* Invasion of India , p. 341, 

t Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 1899, referred to by 
McCrindle in bis Ancient India , p. 42. McCrindle speaks of the ethnic name PakhtGn but 
there appears to be no such name. But the usages of jmkhtunxoali , a code (unwritten) 
framed on the principles of equity and retaliation, governs the decisions of the tribal final 
in Peshawar : Gazetteer , 1897-98, p. 180. Pandit Hari Kishen Haul, C.I.E suggests that 
Pathdn i* derived from Pratisthina ‘ well-established ; lb. Census Rep 1912 p 471 
This suggestion commends itself to the present writer. y '* * y ' 

1 In PeBhdwar also/agO* is almost, if not quite, synonymous with hamadva ‘ dependant’ 
PfiwWar Gazetteer 1897-98, p. 134, 
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aro by no means fanatical individually and cases of ghazd are practically 
unknown among them, but their innate spirit of discipline makes the 
collective fanaticism, of which they are capable when roused, a remark¬ 
able trait in their character. 

Tho tenures among the Pat.lntns of Dir, Swat and B&jaur are strongly 
analogous to their political systems. When the country was first occu¬ 
pied all lands were divided into tappas between the septs of the tribe, 
hacli toppa was further divided into daftars, one to each /c/ieZ, and each 
dnftar was further subdivided into bralchas or balchras , the individual 
P er60U possessing a share, however small, in a daftar is 
called a dajtan , and in order to equalise the shares of each daftari, as 
lar as possible, the lands of each khel were classed according to tho 
nature of the soil into vands or wands each bearing some distinctive 
local name. 1 hus a daftari 1 s share was not necessarily a compact piece 
of land, but was often composed of scattered plots in several wands . 
It was calculated by some recognised unit of measurement, which varied 
in different localities, such as pucka, rupaiya, paisa, tura , ghonaye , 
nimkai, iirao , pao y etc. 

Part of the land of the community used, however, to be excluded 
from this partition, and allotted to the use of those who had served the 
khel or village bv sword or prayer. Such land is called seri and is ex¬ 
empt from redistribution or lchassure which is otherwise universal 
save in Sam Ranizai. Seri lands are held sometimes by a powerful 
Kh4n, sometimes for the use of the village or tribal jirga , but more fre¬ 
quently by the village mulla or some member of the priestly classes. 
As a rule, they lie on the border between two communities, or are 
lands in dispute, and thus form buffers between villages. The periodical 
redistribution occurs every 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, and extends to the 
ands of whole septs, occasionally even to the tappa while exchange of 
the daftars of hhels ana individuals is universal. It says much for the 

T m T lty , th f distribution is accomplished down to 
the sma les fraction of a sub-shareof eac h individual share. At the 
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character, alao Abd-ul-Kddir Kha^ak and Ahmad Shdh, the great 
Durrdni king. Abd-ul-Rahrndn is considered by Afghdns to be their 
best poet, but Europeans probably will give the highest place to the 
more simple and energetic verse of Khushh&l Kh&n. On the whole 
the literature must bo considered as artificial and imitative, and cannot 
claim to bo more than a reproduction of Persian models. 

Popular poetry .—But side by side with it there is the genuine 
popular poetry which has till lately attracted little attention. Darmes- 
teter’s collection of these poems has rescued them from oblivion ; they 
are the genuine expression of popular feeling in war, politics or love. 
Thorburn has also recorded some ballads, riddles and proverbs and 
some spirited ballads in the Wazir dialect have lately been published 
by Mr. E. B. Howell.* None of the popular poetry is of ancient date, 
there are no heroic ballads relating to the great migrations and 
conquests of the Afgli&n race except one relating to Ahmad Shah. 
Most are of the 19fch century. There is nothing to compare with the 
fine heroic ballads found in Balochi. 

Religious literature .—Religious writings both in prose and verse 
abound in Pashto; a great number of works of this type are litho¬ 
graphed at the presses of Pe slid war and Lahore. Most of these have 
no great merit as works of literature. Mir Hamza, a long po in, by 
Midn Muhammad Salihdf, may be mentioned. 

Alphalet .—Pashto makes use of the Arabic characters in the Nashh 
form, and has adopted certain modifications to express the peculiar 
sounds of the language.! 

I he Afghans in History.— Furishta hazarde 1 a conjecture that the 
people ot the hills between Kdbul and Kandlidr, who united with the 
KhokharsJ and c Chowbea/ the ancient zamindrrs of the Punjab, under 
Durga of the tribe of Bulbas, governor of Jammu, to expel Kiddr Kdjd 
from the Punjab, were the people called Afghdns in his days, but this 
theory appears untenable.§ No doubt Ferishta sp aks of the Afghans 
as known in year 683 A. U. or even earlier. He cites a lost work, tho 
Matld-ul-Amvdr as authority for saying that the Afghdns are Copts of 
the race of the Pharaohs who refused to embrace the Jewish faith when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt and, leaving their country, can e 
to India and eventually settled in the Sulaiman mountains where they 
bore the name of Afghans.|| When Abi a ha marched against Mecca 
a body of Afghans accompanied him, but were annihilated. Tho 
Afghans had already been converted to Isldm when Muhammad bin 
Q&sim invaded Sind and Multdu, and in 6S2 (A. H. 63) they issued 
from tbeir hills and laid waste KirmAn, Shiwar&n and Peshdwar. 
They defeated the forces sent against them by tho Rdjd of Lahore, 


• Borne Border Ballads of the North-West Frontier.^. R. A. 8., 1007, p 791, 

I Enc\do^aedia of Jeldm, «. v. Afghanistan. 
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and compelled tlie Indians to retreat on Lahore. The Afghans also 
made ao alliance with the Khokkars* and compelled the Rdja of 
Lahore to cede them certain territories in perpetuity. They also 
settled the Khalj in LamghcLn, agreeing to protect the frontier against 
Muhammadan invasions, but the Muhammadan Afghans, notwithstand¬ 
ing this treaty, continued their depredations, advanced to Peshfiwar and 
built a fort in the hills which they named Khaibar. They also sub¬ 
dued the province of Roll which extended from Swdt and Bdjaurto Siwi 
near Bhakkar in Sindh and from Hassan-Abddl to KAbul and 
Kandalidr. Under tlio Samanides the Afghans formed a buffer state 
between the kingdom of Multdu and Lahore, thus confining the 
bd,mdni inroads to Sind. But, despito their efforts Sabuktagin, governor 
of Seistdn, repeatedly invaded Mu ltd. n and Lamghdn. Jaip&l, the lUjA 
of Lahore, and the Bhattia Rajd then took counsel together and ap¬ 
pointed Shaikh Hamid, Afghan,t as governor of Multiin and Laroghiin 
in which districts lie placed Afghan garrisons. Hamfd, however, went 
over to SabuktagfnJ and thus saved his own territories from invasion, 
but his soir Mahmud of Ghazni mado fnrious war ou the Afghans and 
compelled all the tribes to submit to him. 

Klidlid bin Abdulla, superseded in the government of Kabul, and 
afraid to return to Arabia by the route of Persia, retired with a number 
of Arab retainers into the Sulaimdn mountains. There he settled and 
gave liia daughter to an Afghan chief, a convert to Isldm. Prom two 
of their many children descended the tribes of Lodi and Sur. 


At the battle of Peshdwar in 1008 A. D. 10,000 horse, Turks 
Afghans and Khalj, pursued the defeated Hindus and iu 1010 Muham¬ 
mad, Sur, who appears to have held Ghor, was attacked by Mahmud 
in his entrenched camp and taken prisoner. Ferishta then contradicts 
his previous account and says that the sovereigns of Ghor and its 
people were only converted after this disaster. This is stated on the 
authority of the Tawdrikh-i- Yamini.§ 


After this Ferishta has little to tell us about the Afghans whom he 
mentions incidentally under the year 1040 A.D., when the prince 
Yaz dydr was sent with a detachment to keep in check ‘ the mountain 
Afghans near Ghazni. |; then m 1049 we read that Ali bin Rabfa 
and Mirak Husain, being joined by the natives, raised a great army at 
Peshawar and, having reduced Multiin and Sind, subdued the Afohins 
who had declared their independence in ‘ that country ’ (sic) ^This 
nation had taken advantage of the public disturbances to plunder 

tinsl SJr hta scms w<.»the 
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Sulfc&n Arsldn Ghaznavi, when expelled from Ghazni a second time, 
sought an asylum among the Afgb&ns.* 


About 1118 A. D., Muhammad Bahlim, who had built the fort of 
N&gaur in the Siw&lik province, raised an army of Arabs, Persians, 
Afgbaos and Khalj, with which he ravaged the territories of the 
independent Indian prinoes.t He aspired to sovereignty, but was 
defeated by Balir&m Ghaznavi near Mult&n. The victorious king 
soon after executed Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad Ghori, Afghan, to whom 
he had given his daughter in marriage, but Saif-ud-Din Suri, prince 
of Ghor, brother of the deceased, drovo Bahr&m into Kirmdn (? Kurram) 
a town which had been built by the Afghans to guard a pass in the 
mountains between Ghazni and India. Saif-ud-Din attempted to 
establish his rule at Ghazni but failed, and he was captured and the 
forces of Ghor were defeated. Hi9 brother Ala-ud-Din, in revenge, 
invaded Ghazni. In the battle which ensued ho owed his victory over 
Bahr6m to the prowess of two gigantic brothers, called Kharrail or 
Firmil.J Ala-ud-Din plundered and burnt Ghazni, thereby earning 
the title of Jah&nsoz, and carried off many of its most venerable and 
learned men to Firoz Roll where he plastered the walls of his native 
city with their blood. After this he returned to Ghor, and soon lost 
Ghazni to the Ghuzz Turkmans, but soon regained it, only to be expelled 
from it again by Assamacl, a general of Sult&n Khusrau, some time 
before 1160 A. D. Ferishta next proceeds to make Shahab-ud-Din, 
Muhammad of Ghor, a brother of Ala-ud-Din. 

It is now time to pause for a moment) and consider whether Ferishta’s 
detailed and circumstantial, if somewhat fragmentary and confused, 
account of tho origin of the Afghans is correct. According to 
Raverty, a very high authority, it is not. He states that Ferishta was 
misled by tho misreading of ‘ Lawi 9 for { Lodi * * * § as the name of the 
ancestor of the Quraish rulers of Mult&n, who wore of the BaniUsmiin, 
descendants of Sdm, son of Lawi, and who were overthrown by Sult&n 
Mahmud.§ Raverty has further pointed out that Ferishta had jumped 
to the conclusion that the Sur Afghans were connected with and 
descended from Muhammad-i-Suri, but the A fghdn tradition is very 
different. According to it, Shdh Husain was descended from the younger 
branch of the Ghorian race, while Muhamraad-i-Suri, said to be the 
great-great-grandfather of the Sult&ns Ghiy&s-ud-Din and Muizz-ud- 
Din (Muhammad of Ghor) was descended from the elder branch, with 
whom the sovereignty lay. Shdli Husain by one of his Afghan wives 
had three sons, Glialzi, Ibrahim surnamed Lodi, and Sarw&ni. The 
Afghan tribe of Sur was founded by Sur, eon of Ismail, grandson of 
Lodi.|| In the absence of all knowledge of the sources whence Ferishta 
draw his history of the early Muhammadan period it is impossible to 
say that the Afghans were unknown till 1024 A. D, (as stated on p. 3 


* Ibid., p. 147. 

t Md.y pp. 151—6. 

t For the Parmul Maliks of the Ghilzai, see Parmijli. 

§ J. A. S. B. 1892, p 325. Cf. pp. 190-1 on which the late Major Haverty in a copy of his 
article on the Mihrdn of Sind and its Tributaries has corrected Lnxoai to Lawi. 

|| Raverty's Trans, of tho Tabaq&t-i-Ndsiri , pp. 610.511, note9. Raverty also points out, on 
p. 320, that only once (and that towards the end of his work) does the author of tho Tabaq&t 
mention tho Afghans. 
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of Vol. II, supra,*) but the history of their migrations makes it 
doubtful if they were even then known within the limits of what is 
now Afghanistan, and they had certainly not penetrated into the 
valley of Pesbdwar or any part of the plains at the eastern foot of the 
Snlaiindn range. 

This is virtually the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Longworth Damest 
who observes that;— 

“ r ^ ie mention of the Afghans in written history is in the 
chronicle of al*’Otbi known as the Ta’rikh-i-Yamini (the author was 
secretary^to Mahmud of Ghazni), and an almost contemporary mention 
by al-Biruni; Al-Idrfsi in his account of Kdbul and Qandahfir (end of 
llth and beginning of 12th centuries) does not even mention them. 
Al-’Otbi records that Sebuk-tegin enrolled Afghans in his army, and 
that Mahmud in his invasion of Tokli&ristcLn led an army consisting of 
Indians, Kbalj, Afghans and Ghaznawis, and that on another occasion 
he attacked and punished the Afghdns. Baihaki’s Chronicle, only a 
little lator in date, confirms this. Mahmud’s attacks on the Afo-hkna 
took place iu 411 (1020-1021) and 414 (1023-1024). Al-Biruni 
mentions the Afghans once (ed. Sachau, i. 208), saying that in the 
western mountains of India live various tribes of Afghans who extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Sind (i.e., Indus) valley. Thus in the 

llth century when the Afghans are first mentioned they are found 
occupying the Sulaimdn Mountains now occupied by their descendants 
the very tribes which the advocates of the exclusive claims of 
the Durrdnis will not admit to be true Afghdns. Al-Biruni no doubt 
ako alludes to them in the passage ( loc . cit., p. 199) where he savs 
that rebellious, savage races, tribes of Hindus, or akin to then), inhabit 
the mountains which form the frontier of India towards the west. 

liore is no record that at this time any Afghdns were found west of 
G lazmn nor in tho Kdbul valley and Gandhdra which was occupied by 
a Hindu kingdom. Confusion has arisen through the error of modern 
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being absolutely unknown at that timp). In 512 (1113-1119) an 
army composed of Arabs, A jam, Afghans and Khalj, was assembled by 
Arsl&n Sh£h. In 547 (1152-1153), Alfi says, Bahrdm Sbdh assembled 
an army of Afghans and Klialj. With the rise of the Ghori power 
the same state of things continues. In 588 (1192) according to 
Ferishta the army assembled by Muizz-al-dm Muhammad bin S4m 
consisted of Turks, T&jiks and Afghans, and his Indian opponent 
Pithorai (Prithwi Raja) assembled a force of Rdjput and Afghan 
horsemen. Thus in this great war between Mussulmans and Hindus 
Afgfh4ns are represented as fighting on both sides, which probably 
indicates that they wore not yet completely converted to Islam, 
although the manufactured legends represent them as having been 
converted from the days of Kh&lid. It is not clear whence Ferishta 
obtained this statement. It does not appear in the account of this 
war given by Minh£j-i-Sir&j in the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri. This author does 
not mention the Afghdns throughout his account of the Ghaznawl and 
Ghori kings. His first and only mention of them is in his own time 
in the year 658 (1260) in the reign of N&sir-al-dfn Mahmfid of Delhi. 
He there says that Ulugh Khdn employed 3,000 brave Afghans in 
subduing the hill-tribes of Mewdt in Kdjputdna. During the next 
two centuries we find occasional mention of Afghans in Indian history. 
For instance in the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, Barani says in 
the Tarikhi-Firoz-Shdhi that there was a rebellion at Mult&n of a 
body of Afghans headed by Multdn Mall (this name means iu the 
Mukdni dialect €i the cliam pion of Mult do/ 1 and is probably not the 
proper name of an Afghan). Again Makh Afghan was one of the 
foreign amirs who rebelled at Deogir. In 1778 (1376-1377) the fief 
of Bihdr was given to Malik Bfr Afghdn (Tarikk-i-Mubdrik-Shahi). 
The amir Timur found them still hill robbers, and in the Malfuzat-i • 
Timuri, the Zafar-nama and the Matla* -al*sadain it is related that he 
ravaged the country of the Awghdni (or Agluini) who inhabited the 
Sulaimdn Mountains. Thus except as occasional soldiers of fortune they 
remained a fierce race of mountain robbers until the rise to power in 
India of one of these adventurers made them famous. There can bo 
no doubt that the collapse of the Delhi monarchy after Timur’s 
invasion gave them their opportunity. This leader was Daulat Khdn 
Lodi who was faujdar of the Do&b in 808 (1405) and many other 
Lodis are alluded to as holding important posts. He rose to be one 
of the most important persons in the empire, and held Delhi for 
some time against Khizr Khdn and is -by some classed as one of 
the kings, but never took the title of Sultan. He surrendered 
to Khizr Khdn in 817 (14J6j and died in confinement soon after. 
Under the succeeding kings another Lodi Sultdn Sh&h, alias Isldm 
Khdh, rose to power and his nephew Bahlol first became governor 

of the Panjdb, and in 855 (1450) he dethroned the last of the feeble 

Hayyid kings and became Sultdn of Delhi, lie was succeeded by his 
son Sikandar who was followed by Ibrahim, but the Lodi rule at first 
vigorous, had failed to revive the moribund sultanate of Delhi which 
fell before B&bar in 932 (1525). The Afghdus, who had become 
numerous and powerful in India, succeeded, however, in driving oufc 
the Mogbals for a few years, and founded another'AMiftn dynasty 
under the brilliant leadership of Slier Shah Sur. The Sur clan were 
near connections of the Lodfs, both being branches of the Ghaizai stock. 
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Many families of the Pr&ngi and Sur clans settled in India at this 
period, indeed they seem to have migrated bodily, and, at the same time, 
the related Nidzi and Loh&oi clans moved down from the mountains 
mto the Indus valley. In the preceding century the Yusufzais, a 
branch of the great Sarbani family of Afghans (to which the Dnrrams 
belong) had moved from the neighbourhood of Kabul, where they had 
een settled for some time into the Pesh&war valley and the mountain 
^iac of Bajanr, Swat and Buner. They gave the valley the name of 
usu zai which it still bears, and many of them are believed to have 
accompanied Babar into India. Their descendants are found scattered 
o y u Hindus^ I he names of the Pr&ngfs and Surs are not now 
found, and they have probably merged in the Lodfs. These settlers 
were generally known in the Ganges valley by the name of Kohela 
01 ohilla (from the Western Panj&bi word roh , a mountain, rchela -, 
mountaineer), and have given their name to the province of Rohilkhand. 
At the present day the Afridi, Orakzai, Bangash, Tarin and Bdrakzai 


are strongly represented there. A population of over 100,000 in the 
United Provinces of Hindustan is classed as Ghorf, and this probably 
includes the descendants of the miscellaneous followers of the Ghori 
kings, whether Tajik, Turk or Afghan. There are many KAkars also 
both in the United Provinces and Punjab. The Zamand tribe settled 
m Mult&n and Kasur in the Punjab and a large number of Abd&lie, 
driven from Qandalidr by the Ghalzais in the early part of the 18th 
century, joined them at MuMn. From these sources spring the MuMni 
and Knsunya PatMns. The Afghans thus colonized northern India 
large y, and their descendants there are still distinguishable, although 
greatly assimilated by the surrounding population. They have lost 
their language and tribal organization. 3 
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homo, invariably affixes Khan to his namo and dnbs himself Path&n. It goes down if he 
can talk Pashto, and his honour proportionally goes up.' Still the great mass of those 
returned in our Consuses as Pathdns are probably really so, and tho figures represent very 
fairly the general distribution of the race.” 

We may now turn to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson ; s account of the 
Pathdn nation and, though we may regret that he accepted Dr. Bellew’s 
theories, we shall still find that his views were based upon a singularly 
penetrating insight into the heterogeneous elements in the race. 
He wrote:— 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning both the constitution and origin *of the 
Pathan nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction whatever between the original 
Afghan and Pathan stocks, though these are for the most part officers of our frontier who are 
not brought into contact with tho original Afghans. I havo, however, been obliged to adopt 
some one theory of the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes; 
and I have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew, who probably has a greater knowledge of 
tho Afghans of Afghanistan as distinct from the Punjab frontier, and especially of the old 
histories of the nation, than any other of the authorities who have treated^ of the matter. 
The constitution and early history of the nation according to Dr. Bollew's account are 
discussed in the paragraphs presently following. But whatever the origin of the Afghdns 
and Pathdns proper may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferent¬ 
ly in Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country lying 
between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on tho east, the Mongol on the north, 
and the Baloch on the south, includes as at present constituted many tribes of very diverse 
origin. They are without exception Musalmans, and for the most part bigoted followers of 
the Sunni sect, hating and persecuting Shfas, or as they call them IUfazis.* * § 

Constitution of the Pathdn nation —The words Pathdn and Afglidn are used indifferently 
by tho natives of India to designate the nation under discussion.! But the two words are 
not used as synonyms by tho people themselves. The original Afghans are a race of pro¬ 
bably Jewish or Arab extraction; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with 
which they have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghans, or sinco 
the rise of Ahmad Shdh Durrdni as Durranis.J and class all non-Durrdni Pashto-speakers 
as Opra. But they have lately given their name to Afghanistan, the country formerly 
known as Khonlsan, over which they have now held sway for more than a century, and 
which is bounded on the north by the Oxus, on the south by Balochistan, on the east by the 
middle courso of the Indus, and on the west by tho Persian desert; and, just as the English 
and Scotch who early in the 17 th century settled among and intermarried with the Irish 
aro now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the population, so all inhabitants 
of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as Afghan, the races thus included being 
the Afghan proper, the Pathan proper, the Ghilzai, the Tiljik, and tho Hazara, besides tribes 
of less importance living on the confines of the country. 

The true Pathins aro-apparently of Indian origin. Their language is called Pashto or 
Pakhto and they call themselves Pukhtdna§ or Pakhto speakers; and it is this word oi 
which PathAn is the Indian corruption. They held in the early centuries of our oera tho 
whole of the Safed Koh and Northern Sulaim^n systems, from the Indus to the Helmand 
and from the sources of the Swat river and JalalAbad to Peshfn and Quetta. The Afghans 
and Ghilzais spead into their country and adopted their language and customs ; and just 
as Irish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called English¬ 
men, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included undor the name Pathan. 
Thus the Afghans and Ghilzais are Pathdns by virtue of their language, though not of 
Pathan origin ; the Tdjiks and Hazaras, who have retained their Persian speech, are not 
Pathdns; while all five are Afghans by virtue of location, though only one of them is of 
Afghan race. 


* There are Bovoral Shia clans among the Orakzai of Tirdh on tho Kohdt border. Tho 
people of the SAmilzai tnpah of the Kohdt district, which ia conterminous with the territory 
of these clanr;, are also Slnas. All own allege nee to the Shia Sayyids of the Orakzai Tirah ; 
while everywhere many of tho tribes which claim Sayyid origin are Shfas, 

t In Hindustan they are often called Rokillas or Highlanders, from Rohi the mountain 
country of the Patbdns (roh—koh, a mountain). 

JEithor from Durr-i-daurdn “ pearl of the age ** or from dwrr-i*daurdn ‘‘pearl of pearls. 1 ’ 
The title was adopted by Ahmad ShAJi AbdAH when he ascended tho throne, in allusion to 
the AbduLi custom of wearing a pearl stud in the right ear. 

§ Dr. Bellow and Major James identified them with the Pactivans of Herodotus, and seem¬ 

ed half inclined to connect them with the Piets of Britain, as also the Scyths with the Scots, 
and certain PatMn and Br&hui tribes with Cambrians and Ligurians! 
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Origin of the Pathdn.—The Afghans proper claim descent from Saul tho first Jewish king, 
and there is a formidable array of weighty authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The 
question of their descent is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI bf the Peshawar 
Settlement Report , and in Dr. Bellow’s Races of Afghdnistdns .* Mr. Thorburn quoted in 
support of their Jewish extraction, “some peculiar customs obtaining among the tribes of 
Purest blood, for instance, the Passover-like practice of sacrificing an animal and smearing 
tho doorway with its blood in order to avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the 
stoning to death of blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth ; ” and he 
points out that most of tho learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish descent have no 
personal acquaintance with tho Afghan people. Tho Afghan proper is said still to call 
mmself indifferently Bani-Afghan or Bani-Isr&il to distinguish himself from the Pathin 
proper who is of Indian, and the Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian 
extraction. 

rnmnnon ' ,,C 4fr /u * ns *‘" _Tho orierin and early history of the various tribes which 

l -'° nat . lon aro , much disputed by authorities of weight who hold very 

• i ^Ll 0WS ' * ;V h ° lowing sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, 
ft it 1 . ^ , d i j 'S , framework on which to base a description of those tribes. But 
n’ s . ? aid t0 bl> doubtful whether tlio distinction which ho so strongly insists upon between 
I athAn proper and Afghan proper really ovists or is recognised by the people - while the 
Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain But the division bf C 
nation into tribes, tho internal affinities of those tribes and tho PflriflrfttlSnf 'iva! 
wanderings are all beyond question ; and the theories whlcli iccmmt ?ir in UDt ° £ th ° r 
accepted by mo to servo as connecting links which shall bind them into 5™ tbem aro oni y 
The traditions of the true Afghans who trace fliotenaraeandJWt *T ? *7' 

» >n Of Jeremiah, tho son of Saul, and Solomon’s Commander-in-chief a nd ? tbT hu^r nf hi® 
temple, my that they were carried away from Syria by NoZichadn^zaw nnrt ml, i h ' 3 
colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they emigrated eastwards into the mo nfains of 
Ghor and tho modern HazAra country. Tho AfghAns early embraced the creed of MAm 
to which they were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from ArabS' 
whore they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this S 
lush, namesake of hauls father, who married a daughter of Khalfd-ibn-Walid a Quroshi 
Arab and Muhatnmad s first apostle to the Afghans, that the modern genealogists trace tho 
d l“° n | a ' lke , ot 1 a - balis ; AfghAns, and Ghilzai, or at any rate of such tribesof these races 
as wo have here to deal with ; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his 

H^ct n M«°rJ lC i f,, - e ^K 0 l h ° tltle , of Pft ! , " in , Ihe Syrian words for rudder, and bade him 
direct h s people in the time path. Meanwhile, about tho 6th and Gth centurv of our ter a 

cntnnv ptl f 0n .i° f ft ‘ n £ es * rora b °>’ 0Iui the nindu Kush into the Indus valley drove a 
dMsions of th thaf U Paetvan Gan r h ' in ’ v°v P andari of Herodotus aud one of the four great 

f j- S’*" *. 

their native capital, and which is now called QandahAr . 7 “ “ “ J d ° dhar aftw 

m int ° th ° QaWlahdr 

invaders of tho 1stcentury ofthe* Mahometanrobably <»mo ns conquerors with the Arab 
race in their new homes, intermarried with and eonvnrtA^ii? 0 r? 8 ^J e ? as dominant 
language ; and in course of tano tho two races became f^ anc * acl opted ^eir 
the name of Afghans as distinAmiKtu'd fmm n • fused together into one nation under 
presently speak® Though P * bAna of whom l ehul 

mark the fact that their origin was dist^t from tha^ of to 

probable that this tradition of Jewish origin was lilting™ j.' a ! ldb A rl kipsmen. It is 
tradition of Norman descent which some ofoui EnJ is . tamiB J' th,ui is silllilar 
Afghan proper includes, firstly the original AfghAnsof wf I still ,.i oservo Thus the 

ara ‘ h , 6 ; rar iu- AbdAli or Durrini and ShirAni,^nd sccondlv ,heJ C ® mh £* pnueipal tribca 
Gandhan, who include the Yiisufzai Mohraand nr d rf.w * • ho descendants of tho fugitive 
roturneii about the first half of the 15* 7entu?v of m,v ^ ° 1 > abA ? ar - ThweLtler 
itshawar valley which they had left liearlv fen ..li!,.?' , !C / a 10 ,b oir original seat in the 
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title of Bar or “ upper ” Durrini, to distinguish them from the Abdali Durrani who re¬ 
mained at Qandahar. . . 

I have said that the Gandhari wero one of the four great divisions of the Pactiy® of 
Herodotus. The other three nations included under that name were thoAparytoe or Afridi ,* 
the Satragyddae or Khatak, and the Dadicse or D£di, all alike of Indiar. origin. At the 
beginning of the Muhammadan sera the Afridi held all the country of tho Safed Koh, the 
Satragydd® held the Sulaiman range and the northern part of the plains between it and 
the Indus, while the Diidi held modern Sewestdn and the country between tho Qandahdr 
province and the Sulaimo'ns. These three nations constitute tho nucleus of tho Pathans 
proper. But around this nucleus have collected many Iribos of foreign origin, such as the 
Scythic K&kar, the Rajput Waziri, and the many tribes of Turk extraction included in tho 
Karlinri section who came in with Sabuktagin and Taimur and these foreigners have so 
encroached upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that tho Khatak and Afridi 
now hold but a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while the Dadi 
have been practically absorbed by their Kikar invaders. The whole have now becomo 
blended into one nation by long association and intermarriage, tho invaders have adopted 
the Pakhto language, and all alike have accepted Islim and have invented traditions of com¬ 
mon descent which express their present state of association. Iho Afridi were nominally 
converted to Islam by Mahmud of Ghazni; but the real conversion of! the[ PathJr. tribes 
dates from tho time of Shahab-ul-din Ohori, when Arab apostles with tho title of Sayyid 
and Indian converts who were called Shaikh spread through the country, and settled among, 
married with, and converted the Pathans. The descendants of these holy men still preserve 
distinct tribal identity, and as a rule claim Sayyid origin. 

The GhiJzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being another form of 
Khitali the Turkish word for ‘swordsman,’ who early settled, perhaps a3 mercenaries 
rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siali-band range of the Ghor mountains whore thoy 
received a large admixture of Persian blood. The official spelling of thfc name is still 
CJhaleji at K£bul and Qandalrir. They first rose into- notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi when they accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they conquered 
the tract between Jalalabad and Kelat-i-uhilzai, and spread east and west over the country 
they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th century they revolted against their Persian 
rulers, established themselves under M(r Wais as independent rulers at QandaMr, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced by N6dir Shah, and 
their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not Jong after by that of the Durr&ni. 

With the remaining races of the Tdjik and Hazira which form part of tho Path&n nation 
in its widest sense we have little concern in the Punjab. The former are the romnaqts of 
the old Persian inhabitants of Afghanistan, and tho word is now loosely used to express 
all Pathuns who speak Persian and are neither true Afghans, Say.vids, nor Hazaras. They 
are scattered through Afghanistan, Persia, and TurkisUn, in which last they hold some 
hill fastnesses in independent sovereignty. The Haziras are Tartar by origin, and are 
supposed to have accompanied Chengiz Khiin in his invasion. Thoy occupy all the moun¬ 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between Ghazni, Balkh, 
Hir&t and Qandalrir. I have included in my account of tho Pathins a few allied races, 
who, though not usually acknowledged as Pathans, have by long association become closely 
assimilated with them in manners, customs,* and character. They chiefly occupy Hazura, 
and are called Dilazak, Swati, Jadun, Tanaoli and Shilmani 


With reference to the foregoing excerpts from Sir Denzil Ibbetson's 
classic report Mr. Longworth Dames* pertinent observations are best 
quoted in extenso and almost verbatim . He observes that modern 
writers have attempted to distinguish between 4fgh&n and Pa{hAn, and 
aver that only the Durr&nis and some tribes akin to them are entitled 
to be styled A/fghan, while the name Parian (an Indian corruption of 
the native form Pakht&na or Pasht&na, pi. of Pakhtun, Pashfcfin) 
includes all tribes, whatever tlioir origin, which speak the Pashto 
language. This distinction, however appears to be a modern invention. 
Pashtun or Pakhtfin is undoubtedly the true national name and it is 
universally used, while the word Afghan seems to be of literary origin 
and like many other national appellations was first applied to this 
people by foreigners, and in modern times it has been adopted as a 

* The Afridi still call themselves Aparidi. There is no/in Pashto proper, 
f The various accounts given cf Karlin’s origin all recognise the fact that he was not a 
Patb£n by birth ; and even the affiliation of the Karlanri is doubtful, some classing them as 
garbini and not Ghurghushti. 
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polite designation by educated persons and those who are proud of 
their descent. The theory restricting it to the Durrdnis and their 
kindred tribes first appears in Bellow’s works and it has been accepted 
by other writers without sufficient reason. According to this theory 
great tribes like the Gkilzai may be called Patli&n, but not Afghan, and 
this applied also to the Afridi, Bangasli, Khatak, Wazfri, Kdkaf, 
Gand&pur, SheiYini, Ustar^ni and many others without any sufficient 
]ixstification. Bellew accepted the tradition of the Hebrew origin of 
the Path&ns and supposed them to have come into the Kandah&r 
province from the west, and there to have met the Indian colony from 
Gandh&ra (the present district of Peshdwar), which had been driven 
thither by Scythian invaders in tho 5th or 6th century A. D. From 
these Indians they are supposed to have acquired the Pashto language, 
regardless of the fact that Gandhdra was purely Indian and the language 
spoken there a form of Prakrit and not an Iranian idiom from which 
Pashto could be derived. Tho Afghdn settlement of the Yusufzais dates 
only from the 15th century. Bellew supposes without a particle of 
evidence that they were only returning to their original home. The 
name Qandahdr he supposes to bo identical with Gandhdra, and tp have 
been carried to the Arghanddb valley by these colonists. It may be 
noted here that Qandahdr is historically a modern place and we hear 
nothing of it before tho 14th century. The Ghalzais are identified by 
Bellew and others with the Turkish tribe which he calls the Khilichj 
i. e . the Khalj. Darmesteter ( Chants des Afghans , p. clxiii) supports 
this view, and it may bo admitted that tho Ghalzais have probably 
absorbed a good deal of Turkish blood, although the. actual identification 
of imme8 is doubtful. Tho tribes of tho Sulaimdn Range are supposed 
by Bellew to bo aboriginal Indians and he follows Lassen in i5entifying 
them with tho Paktues ) who are stated by Herodotus to have occupied 
aktuike on the Indus. Among tho other identifications made are those 
SL , ., l ( or Apridai) with the Aparutai of Herodotus, and tho 

* , Sattagudai. Of these the first is jprima facie correct, 

although it is by no means certain that the Aparutai occupied the 
country of the modern Afridis. That of tho Klmttak with tho Sattagudai 
T1] T b ? accepted. Tho name given by Herodotus appears as 
«S^a oTir«i!w httemen - 1 J an j n3cri P tion Behistun, and the initial 
not roprosen? a m!fT m ® v,dea % ^responds to this Th, and could 
iMKS P 8 ,T Ur « , a f ln Khattak - The identity of Paktnes, 

SiSSS 

most l kelv to L V nir ,i Darmee eter considers tho latter form the 
Herodotus mav JJS f ° riglua 2' and think s that tho Paktnes of 
rememberedThat?fi? ^ f ° m like ^shtyos. It must bo 

that with hh It n n *?* oder ? language tho form with sh is older than 
(which wo knoJ o f ! 1 ! Ulpr0 l bab v e thereToi ' e a form like Paktuike 
Path or Pahht ' r? ^ through Greek) could give rise to a modern 
by the town of P bought that Paktuike might be represented 

__ Pakhh ou the U PP er this is not impossible 


*It» 


uamo is probably derived from Sultfn Pakhol. See under Bhilmiai. 
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considering how frequently an ancient dental passes into i in Pashtu. 
But the tracts round Pakhli were not conquered by Pagans till the 
17bh century, whon the Sw&tis drove the Turks out of it. 

The combination rs, rs\ in Avesta or Sanskrit frequently becomes sli 
in modern Iranian languages. Thus the Pers. pusht Pashto puehti 
represent Avesta parsti, Sanskrit prs^ha; Pashto lcshal = Av. here’s ; 
Pashto y)Ms/i-teda), Persian ptirs-idan = Av. pares, etc. Parsuetai or 
Parshtyes therefore may well bo represented by Pasht-Pukkt. The 
Parsuetai are mentioned by Ptolemy among the five tribes comprised 
under the head of Paropenisadai (the others being the Bohitai, Aristopha- 
loi, Parisoi, and Ambautai), who occupied the southern and eastern 
slopes of the Hindu-kush. A native tradition derives the name from 
pushta, a mountain, and very possibly the original form from which 
Parsuetai was taken may have borne the meaning of “ highlander 

The form Path&n certainly came into use in India, though it is now 
used to some extent in Afghanistan, and in Baloohistdn it takes the 
form Path6n, with the accent on the first syllable, Grierson finds a 
form Paith&n in use in the East Gangetic valley to denote a Muham¬ 
madan R&jput, not an Afgh&u. This name Pai^hdu (from the Sanskrit 
pralisthana) is also the name of two well-known towns. It seems 
possible that some such vernacular term may have influenced the form 
taken by the Indian adaptation of Pashtana as Path&n. 

The name Path&n first appears among the writers of the 16th century 
and Ni’rnat Alld.li finds an imaginary derivation for it in the name 
Pat&n said to have been bestowed by the Prophet upon Qais Abd-ul- 
Rashid. The word is said to mean the keel of a ship, in what language 
is not specified, as it is not Arabic. 

The name Afghan was used much earlier, and is the only name 
applied to the race by the older chroniclers from the 5th to tho 10th 
centuries of the Hijra (11th to 15th A. D.). It was originally suggested 
by Lassen, and agaiu by Crooke that the origin of the name may be 
looked for in the Assakanoi or Assakonoi of Arriau (Astak&noi of 
Strabo), and the Aspasioi of the same writer (the Hippasioi of Strabo), 
and that these names are identical with the Ashwaka of tho Mahdbhdrafca, 
who are associated with the Gandhdra (vi, 9 351), It seems that the 
identification of Ashwaka with Assakdnoi may be justified as a Prdkrit 
form and Aspasioi might bo the Iranian equivalent and Hippasioi a 
Greek version (as Skr. ashwa = Av. aspa = Gr. hippos), but the modern 
name Afgh&n cannot be deduced from it, as the combination sw, sp , dm 
never gives rise to a modern p or /, but rather to sh , ss or sp in North 
India and Afghanistan (see Grierson, Fisdcu languages , pp. 293, 319). 
This origin is on these grounds rojectod by Grierson, also by Darmostoter 
(Chants des Afghans, pp. clxiv, clvi). Bellow's suggestion of an 
Armenian origin (ayhwdn) lias met with no support. It may therefore 
be stated that no satisfactory origin of the name Afgh&n (often pro¬ 
nounced Awghdu or Aogbdu) has yet been found. 

The theory of Hebrew descent of tho Afghans, especially of the 
Durr&nis, who, as stated above, are assumed to be the only true Afghans, 
which many modern writers such as Bellow, Yule, Holdich and to some 
extent Raverfcy have advocated, is of purely literary origin and may be 
traced back to the Makhzan-%* Afghani compiled for Kh&n Jah&n Lodi 
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in the reign of the emperor JahAngir, and does not seem to have been 
recorded before the end cf the 16th century. It is an example of the 
widely spread practice among the Musalman races of Persia, India and 
Afghanistan of putting forward a genealogy claiming connection with 
the family of the Prophet or descent from some personage mentioned 
in the Koran or other sacred books. Thus the Baloch claim descent 
from Mir Hemza, the Daud-potras and Kalhoras from Abbds, etc., and 
the chroniclers, anxious to glorify the Afghans, who had risen in the 
world and become the ruling race under the Locks and Surs, found an 
ancestor in Malik T&lut or King Saul. This legend is paralleled by 
another which Firishta (p. 17, Lucknow text) quotes from the Matla? 
alr-a7iwdr } to tlio effect that the Afghans were descended from certain 
nobles of the Court of Fir’awn (Pharaoh), who refused to accept Islam 
when preached to them by Moses, and emigrated to the Sulaimdn 
Mountains. There is absolutely no historical evidence in support of 
either form of the tradition ; both forms were unknown to the early 
chroniclers. 


Whatover the real origin of the Pa$h&ns may be the true Afgha¬ 
nistan or country of tho Afghans only extends from Kasigbar* 
to the boundary of the Qandali&r province as constituted under 
the Safawiya dynasty, as tho Tazkirdt-zd-Ahduk defines it. In 
this sense the term is used, according to Raverty, by the earlier 
Muhammadan chroniclers. Tho great range of the Sulaiin&n hills 
between Qandahdr and the Derajdt and extending from the Khaibar 
and Jaldldbad on the north to Siwi and Dddar on the soutji, a distance 
of some 300 huroht or kos, or nearly G10 miles, is the earliest traditional 
seat of the Alghdns, aud more especially is the Kaaighar regarded as 
the cradle of the race. The breadth of this territory with its offshoots 
19 about 100 kuroh. Ibbotson thus described its poople 

ftyMns.-The true Path&n ia perhaps tho most barbaric of all the 
ttmf • w ? f? e brought into contact in the Punjab. His life ia not so primitive 

detrroo. hi i i? p8y J'Pb 08, P uk b° * s bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest 
haf nass^l in?n S o D0t what lrut ^ or is » insomuch that tho saying Afghdn be %mdn 
of a sort and X provor .b *nong his neighbours; and though hois not without courage 
ho could rock <?• oE his lifc - he would « corn t0 fcce an enemy whom 

tago of him however t0 T “?“ t blm on terms if it wore posaible to take advan- 

aomo of Us wovorbs™ “ i y 'p Si*.*** lo .. convict lilu out of his own mouth; hero are 
tooth breaks upon a cousin « ^ na cnmx $ amouldors liko a dune-fire."—“ A cousin’s 
With him: When he i K °k P a C0U91U P 001 * but use hhn. u ~“ When lie is little, play 

enemy very softly- !J P cou ® m I %bt him."—“ Speak good words to an 

code of hoiow W im "5* ^ branch."t At the same time he has his 

Pakhtdnwali. It imposes UDO^him^hr™ <luotes P r ido under the name of 

which compels him to chlof ^bgations nanaxoatai or tho right of asylum, 

the necessity to rovenrn hu r \ en a i n onom y who comes as a suppliant; bcuial or 

may deraancf it. Andof 4 >??i 10n * i an( * 01 open-handed hospitality to all who 

eso three perhaps the last is greatest. And there is a sort of charm 


SnlataSi* . tho namo »ven by tbo Afghans tot 

P*l£rinWe aE k°h-i-buleim&n or Koh i-Syah on whoso summit is 


tho Takht-i- 


PilgrinWe knnwrf^n 0 YE ^oh-i-BideSinin or Koh-i-Syah on whoso summit is tho place of 
+ kavertv dZ J Af ^ haTls as tho zilirdtof Sulaimin. 

12,000 yards^ nt lhe v WroH as tho third of a Mtakh of 12,000 ga* (or league of 
hreadth^G fisLq angusht or fingers'breadtli, or 1 24 lingers* 

oaeh barley com— r k • * Wlta the fingers doubled up, each angusht=^6 barley corns and 

somewhat i*c B n 53 * rora mano °* Tur ^ horse or a camel’s tail. Tho karoh aver- 
* hjch a cow’s i oxv ; 9 , 2 miles. Tho karoh is also termed you itos—>.c„ tlio distance at 

J The raslito wrrS an i k® beard at midnight on a calm night. 
wlurwaii tither f.J? 1 ?.. iB used iiu.ifieuutly for "cousin ** or for "cumy’ ei-d 

Xlcr couslnhfipd ’ ox for “enmity/’ 
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* 

about him, especially about tbe leading men, which almost makes one forget his trea¬ 
cherous nature. As the proverb says—“ The Pathun is ono moment a saint, and the next 
a devil.” For centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, subject to no man. He leads a 
wild, free, activo lifo in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains; and there* is an air of 
masculine independence about him which is refreshing in a country like India. He is a 
bigot of the most fanatical typo, exceedingly proud, and extraordinarily superstitious. 

He is of stalwart make, and his features are often of a markedly Semitic type. His hair, 
plentifully oiled, hangs long and straight to his shoulder ;• he wears a loose tunic, baggy 
drawers, a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside; his fav¬ 
ourite colour is dark blue,| and his national arms the long heavy Afghdn knifo and the 
matchlock or jazail. His women wear a loose shift, wide wrinkled drawers down to their 
ankles, and a wrap over the head; and are os a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are 
filthy in their persons. 

Such is the Pathdn in his home among the fastnesses of the frontier ranges. But the 
Pathans of our territory have been much softened by our rule and by the agricultural Hfo 
of the plains, so that they look down upon the Pathans of the hills, and their proverbs 
have it—“ A hill man is no man,” end again, “ Don’t class burrs as grass or a hill man as 
a human being.” The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathan assimilates 
to the original type; while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain itself, there 
is little or nothing, not even language, to distinguish him from his neighbours of the same 
religion as himself. The Fathans are extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most 
of the blood feuds for which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women. As 
a race they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer members 
of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among the tribes of our terri¬ 
tory a woman’s nose i9 cut off if she be detected in adultery; and it is a favourite joke to 
induce a Pathan woman to unveil by saying to her suddenly, “ You have no nose 1 ” The 
Pathdn pretends to bo purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so; while 
even in British Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan, except among the poorest 
classes. At the same time Pathdn women are beyond the Indus seldom, if ever, married to 
any but Pathdns. Thoy intermarry very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of 
Isldm, Their rules of inheritance are tribal and pot Muhammadan, and tend to keep pro- 
perty within tho agnatic society, though some few of the more oaucated families havo latoly 
begun to follow tho Musalman law. Their social customs differ much from tribe to tribe, 
or rather perhaps from the wildor to tho more civilised sections of tho nation. Tho 
Pathdns beyond and upon our frontier live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone 
towers in commanding positions which serve as watch-towers and places of refuge for 
the inhabitants. Small raids from tho bills into the plains below are still common ; and 
beyond the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the walls of 
the village. 

Tho Pathdng are tho dominant race throughout the whole tract west of tho Indus as far 
south as the southern border of the tahsil of Dera Ismail KMn, which roughly divides the 
Pathdn from the Baloch. East of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Hazdra 
and Rawalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of the InduB till it 
finally leaves tho Salt-range, and thoy hold tho northern portion of tho Bhakkar thal. Be¬ 
sides those tracts which are territorially held by Pathdns, there are numerous Pathdn 
colonies scattered about the Punjab, most of them descendants of men who rose to power 
during tho Pathdn dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil of the 18th 
century. 

Mr. Longworth Dames writes :—“ Physically the Afghdn race belong 
in the main to tho Turko-Iranian type with a considerable admixture 
of Indian blood among the eastern tribes. There is great variation 
of type, and the absence of anthroporaetrical observations over the 
greater part of Afghanistan renders certainty unattainable at present. 

It may be considered as established, however, that tho proportion of 
brachycephahc heads is larger than among the Indo-Aryans of the 
Punjab, and probably larger than among the pure Persians, Among 
the southern tribes such ns the Kdkars of Zhob and tho Taruis and 
Achakzais of Pislun and Chaman the type resembles that of the Baloch 

♦ This is not true of the northern Pathdns, ^ho shave Iheir hiads, and cflcn ihcir tend 
also* 

f The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the trite. 
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with broad heads, while, among the tribes of the Indus valley, heads are 
narrower. Figures are wanting for the great central body of Durrdnis 
and Ghilzais. Noses are generally long and often curved and this is 
perhaps the origin of the idea which some have entertained that the 
Afgh&ns are of Hebrew origin. Ujfalvy has noted that this peculiarity 
is very marked in the portraits of tho Kusk&n kings on the coins of 
1st century (A. I>.) and it is certainly not eon6ned to the Afghans but 
widely spread among other races of the country as well as among the 
Biloch and in tho North-western Punjab and Kashmir. The Afghans 
are a tall and well-built nice, often fair in complexion in comparison 
with their neighbours, hrown beards and even blue eyes being occa¬ 
sionally seen, but in these points there is great variation even in 
neighbouring tribes." 


Tribal orgamsatio7i of the Pnthdns. —The tribe is probably far more homogeneous in its 
constitution among the Patbans t.ban among the Baloch. Sayyid, Turk, and other clans 
have occasionally been affiliated to it; but as a rule people of foreign descent preserve their 
tribal individuality, becoming merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes 
among whom they have settled Even then th«»y generally claim Pathfin origin on the 
femalo side, and tho tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a common ancestor 
The hamadya custom by which strangers are protected by tho tribe with which they dwell’ 
is in full force among the Pathins as among the Baloch. But with the former though it 
does protect in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with auother. it, seldom 
accounts for any considerable portion of the tribe; and its action is chiedy confined m 
lrad ? r i. -T 1 ,?; \ T' °£ er d6 P? nt L an,s ° r forti S“ extraction, who are protected by but noL 
rCC r°r1 th K r i-°- ”mith living in an Utminzai village will give hia X 

as Utminzai , but his caste will of course remain Lohar. The nation is divided cencalovi 
cally into a fow great sections which have no corporate existence and the trih > nm 

council composed of all the Maliks The triK„ Vl Jvl • ^ lh J ' rgah i a democr atic 
again into sects Tho trihn ,-ian e tube is split up into numerous clans, and these 

from the name of the common ancesto/bv^hl^HHV ^ ls UnK^ti s hod by patronymics formed 
corruption of the PMhT,o°meS«Z n ? - th0 "'° r ? T° r hhel ’ bein « tho 
association or company Roth a ° , J" h A hel l ? an Arablc word meaning an 
divisions * The stock of names being limite l^thn 11 ^ 1 ^ 6111 ^ / or b ° th tb ° larger aQ(1 8mallCT 
certain names recurring in very different trihoata P omcilc ( ,atu ro la , exceedingly puzzling, 
the title which genealogical accuracy would nllni ^na .“n St maddenm g manner. Moreover, 
from that by which itis known C“"LI- llo , t to a tnbo or clan is often very dilferent 
callo< * h? the namo of a junior ancestor who hail JJwiUSS ' pcopl ° having preferred to bo 
whether within or beyond cur l0Cal , rono ' vn ' frontier tribe, 

existence, each tribe anil within the tribe each rlan*™™ f ’ XCPpll0n a very distinct corporate 
country, thouch tlmv in ' n occupying a clearlv 



Longworth Datnes^'^ii^Vlr^f ™ a** Afghani,’’ writes Mr. 

works suck us dm TT - • of those found in more modern 

__ 1,8 ,he H «y^-Afykdni. In their later parts they are 
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historical, in the earlier they are valuable only as a guide to beliefs 
entertained 300 years ago as to the relationship between the tribes. 
According to these almost all Afghans are descended from Qais 'Abdul 
Rashid, who was converted to IshLm through the intervention of the 
victorious Kli&lid, and who was himself descended from Afghdna, son of 
Irmiya, son of Malik T&ldtor S£rul (Saul). He is supposed to have 
derived his name from Kais (Kish), the father of Saul. From Kais 
'Abdul-Rashid the alleged descent is as follows :— 


Kais ’Abd-ul-Rashid. 


Sarban. 


Batan. 


Ghurghusht 




These three sons are the eponymic founders of the three main 
branches of the Afghan race, the Sarbanis, Batanis, and Ghurghusliris. 
Sarban had two sons, Sharkhbun and Kharshbun, and from them wo 
find that a large number of the most important tribes claim descent. 
Thus from Sharkhbun wo have— 

Sharkhbun. 


Shcrani 

(by a K£kar wife), 
ancestor of tho 
Sheranf, Jalw^ni, 
Harip&l, B&bar and 
Ustarana tribes. 


Tarin. 


Miydna, 
ancestor of the 
Miydna tribe. 


Baroch, 
ancestor of the 
Barech of Shora- 
wak. 


Tor (black), ancestor 
of the Tor Tarius. 


Spin (white), ancestor 
of tho Spin Tarins 
and Zaimukhfc. 


Urnmr 

(an adopted son), 
ancestor of tho 
Urmuris of 
Kuniguram and 
Loghar. 


Audal, ancestor of tho 
Abddlis or Durrdnis. 


From Kharshbun we have— 

Kharshbun. 


r~ 

Kand. 


x 


Jaraand or Zamand, Kasi, ancestor of tho 
ancestor of the Shinwdri tribe. 
Muhammadzai- Kasuriya 

_ of Kasur. 

I 


Ghorl or Ghura, ancestor of 
tho Ghorfya-Khol, including tho 
Mahmand, Khalflj Jb&udzai 
and Chamkanm tribes. 


Khakhai or Khasnai, ancestor of 
the Tarkl&ni, Gugidni, Manddn 
and Yusufzai tribes. 


Returning to the second main branob, the Batanis, we have—* 

Batan. 


Ismdil, 

(no descendants). 


Wafspun. 

„__ 


Kajin. 


(The two branches of the Bacanis). 

■ I —I 


Mato, daughter, 
Shdh Hussain GhoriJ 
Mati tribe. 
_ J 


Ghaizai tribe. 

SSSH*-*!. 


8(ir. 


I 


Lohanii 


8arw6ni 

(now broken up). 




















mist#). 


- Got, 
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Prom the Lohdni stock the present Daulat Khel, Mi&n Ehel, Nidzi, 
Marwat, Khasur and Tator tribes are derived. It will be seen that the 
only tribe claiming to belong to the Batani section in the male line is 
no small Batani tribe, while the great Ghalzai tribe, almost a nation 
nr-ii* S p. ’ a ?T Bie numerous Lodfs and Lohdmis are believed to descend 
y?™ x £ i! aa !? daughter, by her marriage with Shdh Husain, a de- 
scendant of the Ghori kings. This probably means that a large Tdiik 
•n- -, 011 °l e ment is to be found in these tribes. The legend of the 
T r G ^ Vee “ Husain and Bibi Mato, “afterwards 

21/ h Z hor fafc, ! or > and th ° birth of a son named Gbalzoe (thief’s 
It 1.0 V. doU ii fc co “ ceals the adoption of some such element as Afghan. 
ahsnrLl b 7 some that the Khalj Turks are the tribe thus 

absorbed, and that the name Ghalzai is simply Khalii. This is very 

th “ Ute ' ais » »”*M> » 8 w e ll«aTijS 


^ The Ghurghushti branch is also not very widespread. The pedigroe 



Ghurghusht, 


Danai. 


Bdbai 

mixed with Durrani, 


Mandu 

Mandu-Khel of Zhob. 


Kakar 

The Kakar tribe. 


Naghar tribe. 


I 


The Gadun tribe of the 
upper Indus are by somo 
connected with the KAkars, 
but this seems improbable. 


Pani 

The Pani tribe contain¬ 
ing the Panis of Sibi, 
MusA-Khel Isot, 
Zmarai or Mzarai, 
Dophal and 
others. 


Dawai 

mixed with the 
Kakar. 


There remains a group of tribes which are iointlv as Wni 
^di8p n utQd P :- ed t0 b ° d ° 3Cend0dfr0m ****** or Kar V wbo^origin 


nai?An. 


Kodai. 

Wardak 

Dilazak 

Orakzai 

Mangal 


\ j tribes. 


I 


iai. 


Afrfdi •'j 
Khatak 

Jadrin UribOa. 
UtmAn Khol 
Khugidni 

r-uTi; aud probably 
tho Shitak which includes 
tho DAwaris and Bannuohis, 
and tho KhostwAls. 



i M 
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though probably with some modifications. As regards tho question. 
Who°were the Karl&nis ? Raverty records several traditions :— 

Yahuda. 

Bani Makhzum. 

I 


1st tradition — 


Walid. 

I 

Khilid. 


Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid, the Patkdn, marriod Sarah. 


Saraban. 

I 

Sharaf-ud-din. 


Amar-ud*din or Am6r Din. 


Aormar. 


Abdulla 

adopted Karl&nai. 

2nd tradition- Sharf-ud-dm, Sharkabun. 


Zakarfah. 


Aormar. 


Amar Din, Tarin. 

adopted KarUni, by descent a Saraban. 


) 

Miana. 


3rd (the Khatak) tradition — 


tth (the Dilazak) tradition— 


Honai - brother of Urmur. 

I . 

Karlanai. 


Tho Khalifat Ali, 
Thelmim Husain, 


Sayyid Ja’far-i-SAdik. 
IsMAIEi. 
Khdtim. 


BijAl. 

Kii'b. 

I 

KarUni. 


Blh tradition — 


Ismail. 

ttayyid K4*in (P Kh£tim). 
Bljil. 

Kfl>. 


tJmar. 


/ 


Ghur. 

Muhammad Gfsd-Daraz, ‘of tho long lock's 

_ L _ 1 

Wwdag. Honai - 


■r. . 
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Briefly, Raverfcy's theory appears to be this:— 

Two persons of Urmur’s family found a child of the family of Ismail, 
the descendant of Ali, and adopted it. It was named Karlani, € be 
of the iron vessel/ and several myths have arisen to explain why he 
was so named. 

The story goes that Abdulla was childless while Zakaria had a large 
family and was indigent. One day they found a deserted camp and 
Abdulla found a harhai or shallow iron cooking-vessel, while Zakaria 
found a boy newly born. They exchanged their finds and Abdulla 
adopted the foundling whom, lie named Karl&mai* (from Jcarha) and 
married to a girl of his own family. The legend probably means that 
mi' n i“ are . not P ure descent but descendants of P&tb&n woman. 

1 ® Khntak version, however, makes Knrldrwai son of Honai, a brother 
of Urmar. As a babe Ivarldrnai got left behind in the march andUrinar 
went to look for him. lie brought him back in a cooking pot and adopt¬ 
ed him. But Honai was not Urmar’s brother, he was like Wardag, a 
sou of the Sayyid Muhammad Gfsu-daraz by a Karliimai wife, according 
to the Khatak account, but they appear to confuse this Honai with the 
son of Sayyid Qdb of tho Dildzdks. 

These genealogies look like a mythological way of saying that the 
doctri e ^ ^ rmUr> ® re wors ^ipp 0 rs, adopted the Ismailian 

In addition to these the great Wazlr tribe, divided into Mahsud 
and Harwesh Ehel, and the tribes of D£war are separate, and are not 
included in any of the genealogies. 

Certain sections of tribes claim to be Sayyids by origin. Such are 
found among tho Sherania, K&kars, Karrdni, Dowai, Tarfn, Midna and 
Batam. Jhe Ganddpur and Ushtar&na tribes also claim this descent • 
they were originally sections of the Sherinis but are now separate 
tribes. Ihe Bangash claim to be Quraish by origin. 

, A* 1 . i t . bG9 .° t .V bea " ore recognized as Afghans in the MaWizan-i - 
hh£ n tr ^ ,0 v. eXC i 0pt,0 v ° f t ie Batl g ash !ind Wazh's and the Kar- 
the triL?nF^?^ brancl \? nc, ^ing the Afridis and Khataks, arM 

and Kh ,° St) tllQ Utmdn Khel with the 

Baimu 1 TlT 8 ? ^ ’ T Wel1 aS the tribes of Dawar 

- - 

Social Observances. 

limbs ^vSbk W °^ 6rv , ance t 0f th ePatMus are, within certain 

or consisStlv lorn ’ tS )'l d ° a PP ear to be eifch e>' strictly tribal 
consistently local. The following notest do not profess to be a com- 


brmar’g fctherone'da'v TfMif « I t^li , ' al | a by blood and Urmar'e adopted brothc 

child. The essential Wlth 118 brothers Miau ^i and Tarin and found tl 

f& t In ca 6 th ° £anie in boSversfons^ kr7iai ™ aB ° foundlillg and ado P ted Urmar 

handB and^rit^ CU TK C i n »^ n - 0men ^ brings water to the husband, who wad 

‘ * ^hen this water is diurk by the mother, and the ccUinount is f/m 

1116 after-birth does not come away, they bring the bustspd a (limp i, el weed (u, 
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Path&n observances. 



pleto account of them but are given here as typical, if incomplete, 
examples of local and tribal usage. 

Sit th customs. 1 In Hera Gliilzi K.han after 8 months of pregnancy 
female relatives visit the expectant mother, the midwife nuts her hand 
on the woman’s abdomen and a feast is given to all the assembled 
women. Among the Jnfir Pathans on the completion of the 8th month 
boiled grain, called gliungni, is distributed among all the women of the 
brotherhood through the midwife, and she in return gets something 
from each house. This ceremony is called haiiji. ° 

In cases of difficult confinement water is brought from some pious 
elderly man, who recites over it the words dam karta hai, and given to 
the mother to drink with a view to facilitate delivery.* 


In parts of Bannu outside the Marwat if it rains during a confinement 
and there is thunder, a fire is kept burning and a pewter plate beaten so 
that the thunder may not be audible to the lying-in woman. It 
is believed that the woman risks catching a disease called gazak 
which is fatal. All the deaths that occur during confinement are be¬ 
lieved to be due to gazak. If the mother suffers any inconvenience 
during delivery, the midwife gives her a cup of water in which the 
right toe of her husband or his beard has been washed. This dimin¬ 
ishes the pains. On the birth of a boy the midwife congratulates the 
child’s relations and gets Re. 1 from each of them in return. If the 
father or relations be at a distance information is sent to them through 
a barber or .Ddm. He congratulates them and gets a lungi or some 
cash from each of them. Whatever the sex of the child, the bdiig is 
recited immediately after its birth. The hiulldn gets Re. 1 on tho 
birth of a boy and supplies a paper on which charms have been written 
to guard against demoniacal influences. This paper is fastened to a 
stick placed towards the child’s head. An iron instrument is also 
placed near it. If the mother carries the ohild to any place she takes 
with her this iron instrument as well as the paper. Ghutti in this dis¬ 
trict is administered in different ways. It is sometimes given by tho 
midwife herself and at others by the oldest and most respected matron 
of the family. The mother is given a bath (weham) after seven days. 
This is considered to be the first 'marriage ’ of the child. The nearer 
female relations are each given a dopatta on this occasion. After bath¬ 
ing the mother puts on now clothes and uses a charpoy to sleep on. 
For these days she is given white zira, ghi and jaggery to eat. 
The child is wrapped in a cloth and tied to a string. In Pashtu this is 
styled 8ajnai. After the expiry of 40 days ( chhila) the mother purifies 
herself and takes a bath, the jhand of the child, being also performed. 
On every Sunday during this period the child's thighs and belly are 
made to bleed with the edge of a razor and in same cases this practice 
is continued up to the ago of twelve. In order to escape the evil eyo 
amulets are made in the form of a garland and suspended round its 
neck. People also visit their Pirs after the expiry of 40 days. 

No age is fixed for circumcision. This ceremony, too, is regarded ns 
a marriage. The poor are fed on this occasion and rejoicing and 


which he has to throw on the roof, So long as he docs not hit the 

pains continue: once it is hit delivery ensues,— 

(From Darmesteter’s Chants jiopulires dee Afglrins, p. 257). 


mark {? what mark) tho 







merriments of every kind prevail. In the afternoon all the relations 
stand round the child who is seated on an earthen plate. Underneath 
which a rupee, some wheat-flour and a little jaggery are placed. The 
persons present on the occasion give wel to the barber, and sometimes 
they give him a turban each. Circumcision is performed on Thursdays 
and Mondays. 

But in Marwat no particular ceremony is performed whether it be a 
first or any subsequent pregnancy. The mother's head is kept towards 
the north and her feet towards the south. Only near relations aro 
allowed to go near her at delivery. In Lakki town on the birth of a 
boy women visit the mother to congratulate her aud the child's father is 
congratulated by the males of his brotherhood in the chauk or village 
meeting place. In return lie gives them each a small quantity of jag¬ 
gery. In villages the people congratulate the child's parents three days 
after the birth : some people also sacrifice a he-goat or a ram and distri¬ 
bute its raw flesh among the brotherhood. A woman suffering from 
atfirah is not allowed to go near the mother. On the birth of a girl 
people offer no.felicitations and no jaggery is distributed. The child is 
wrapped in a white cloth called badhna in order that its limbs may be¬ 
come straight. In villages a midwife is called a bari siani, and she is 
displeased if called a midwife. She gets a rupee on the birth of a boy 
but only eight annas on that of a girl. Sho also gets her food for 
seven days, but the relatives give her nothing as wel. On the seventh 
day the mother is given a bath regardless of its being Friday, and so on. 
Boiled grain called ghunganian is distributed by way of charity. Imme¬ 
diately after the birth the midwife severs the child’s navel-string with 
a knife, and it is then buried by the mother in a pit dug for the pap¬ 
pose. No name is given to the child for three days, but after that a 
mulldn is sent for to name it. The bang is recited in iti right ear. 
The custom of whispering the bang is extinct in rural villages and in 
these the name is given to the child by the eldest representative of the 
family, but when previous children have died in infancy the name is 
given by the mulldn, who get eight annas or a rupee for this service. 
In some places Qur&n is placed near the child and its mother for seven 
or forty days. I he knife with which the navel-string was severed is 
kept turned towards the child’s head. 

The custom of ghutti is not found iu the Marwat. The child is 
given itB mother's milk. But in one family in Maina Kliel the child 
is fed at the breast of a Kutdni or sweeper. When a woman is purified 
sho bathes on the 40th day. She also washes her old clothes herself, 
and they are not given to the midwife. The custom of weham is not 
known in Marwat. When the mother has bathed on the 40th day slio 
takos the child to her parent’s house for a few dajs, and on her depar¬ 
ture they give her bangles or bracelet worth 4 or 5 rupees as well as 
&c hola. 

Theyfeand is removed on the 4pr.h day or eight days later. The child 
a 8 la ved at home by a barber, and the hair is buried outside or thrown 
enq 1 /' < Ver e 9 ua ^ V 1 wo iS^t is given away in charity. The 
child'll * a ext * ncfc in Marwat, and no lock of hair kept on the 

In cases where children have died, if a vow has boeu 
f lc -g°afc is sacrificed. The child's bead is pressed by tho mid- 
or seYeQ days so that it ibay grow round. 


Ml Nisr^ 
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Circumcision is called sunnaian in Marwat. No age is fixed for this 
ceremony. Some people circumcise the boy within seven days of his 
birth, while others do it at any time before he attains his majority. 

Pafchdns do not sing songs on this occasion, but and other tribes 
make merry. The members of the brotherhood are feasted and tambol 
is realised from them. Ihe foreskin is buried at a place where pitchers 
full of water are kept. Circumcision is effected by a barber, and he 
gets a rupee or so from the child's parents. A boy born circumcised is 
called Paighambar Sunnat, and is not circumcised a second time, 
though in order to fulfil the behests of the Shar’a a very little piece is 
cut off. 

Among the Nidzi Pa^hans of Midnwali tahsil, a marriage proposal 
is generally made and accepted by the parents or other elder rela¬ 
tions of the contracting parties. Sometimes a trusted friend or a 
holy man is requested to conduct the negotiations. At betrothal 
some cash and clothes are given to the parents for the bride's use. 

The money is converted into ornaments, When everything is ready 
for the wedding, the parties mutually agree upon a dale for its cele¬ 
bration. Generally the bride's parents accept a present of money as a 
help towards defraying its expenses, including the girl's ornaments 
and clothes. Poor parents nowadays accept money as the price of 
the girl. For seven or eight days before the wedding both bride and 
bridegroom have to perform mdiyan , during which time they enjoy 
absolute immunity from work, and are fed sumptuously while their 
bodies are rubbed with a sweet scented batnd . When the birddari 
and friends assemble at the bridegroom's house, they are feasted and 
neondra is collected. This is a gift of money generally not exceeding 
five rupees. A careful record of it is kept so that the same amount may 
be given in return when a marriage is celebrated in the giver's family. 

After this the janj or procession goes to the bride's house. It consists 
of the birddari and friends. It is accompanied by the village menials; 
the (turns with dhol and sharna (a long flute) being prominent, and to 
complete it camels as well as horses are almost indisponsable as the 
former carry the women. The horsemen must perform tent-pegging 
during the wedding and sometimes have to unearth a peg driven deep 
in by villagers.of some village in the way, who stop the procession and 
will not let it pass until the peg has been taken. 

The bridegroom is accompanied by a friend called sabala , and 
the corners of their sheets are tied together. The sabala is always at 
the bridegroom's elbow, to assist him in the part he has to play. 

The procession is timed to arrive in the evening. When it nears the 
village the (jams play and the women* sing and on approaching the 
brides's house the janj is opposed, clods being thrown at it and abuse 
freely given. r I hia resistanco Dmy or may not become serious, it is en¬ 
joyed ]uat the same. Then a village menial, generally a M&chhi (a 
woodcutter and baker), or a ium appears and stops the janj with a 
rope stretched across the road and will not allow it to proceed until he 
is paid a rupee or two. The procession then enter and is accommodated 
and feasted. At bed-time or at dawn the nikdh is performed.* 


♦ Among the Paikhels and the Tajakhels of Saw6n8 and Mochli the nikdh is performed 
in the bridegroom’s house on the return of the janj ; but this custom is now declining and 
it is considered derogatory to hand over a damsel without first performing the nikdK 
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After the nikah the bridegroom has to don new clothes made 
for him by his pareuts-in-law, and the bride does the same. At 
night mehtidi is applied and the bridegroom with his Sabala has 
to play with the girls and women ( sahelis ) of the bride’s party. The 
toj’s used are generally made of kneaded wheat-flour and are caricatures 
of members of both families. They cause an immense amount of mirth 
and sometimes the bridegroom and his sabala receive severe blows 
from the merry damsels with whom they play. At the same time the 
girls also try to test the physical strengths of the bridegroom, they 
will, for instance, give him a heavy gliarra (pitcher) full of sand and 
bid him lift it with his teeth. Among some clans the bridegroom has 
to pick up bis bride and carry her from one place to another, generally 
a distance of 10 or 12 feet.* Woe be to the bridegroom who cannot do 
so. While the toys are being played with, the bride is seated at a little 
distance with her burqa over her face but, of course, able to watch the 
whole fun. When the game is over the bridegroom goes to saldm Ilia 
mother-in-law : he touches her feet and presents a rupee, this coin is 
sometimes presented to his sister-in-law. Next morning the daj (or the 
bride's dowry) is shown to the assembled birddari . It, comes from the 
following sources:— 

(1) Presents—i.e., ornaments, clothes, cooking utensila, beds etc. 

from the parents. * 3 

(2) ^Presents—i.e., ornaments, clothes, etc,, from the paternal re¬ 

lations. 

(3) Presents—i.e., ornaments, clothes, etc., from the maternal re¬ 
lations. 


• etc., from such relations as are 


(4) Presents—i.e., ornaments, clothes, 
connected by marriages alone. 

(5) Presents from the friends of (1), (2), (3) and (4). 

When the bride is fully attired and ornamented, tbe procession returns 

with her. bhe rides on a horse either by herself, supported by some 

other person, or else behind the bridegroom. The horse carrying her 

leads theprocession Sometimes she is put in a kachava on a camel. 

a*? K ] ie and Ba 0 K 1Gl Pa t hdDS the bride is put into a 

awav Tf?v,«Vf° ar T* 8 ™ T, 86 ^ ed by four meQ carry her 
away. If the distance be great she is carried in this way for a few 

paces and then put on a horse or a camel.f At her denartiirp it iq 

customary for tho bride to weep aloud hoo-koo. On reaching tbe bride- 

StiUlie^Tv 8 16 Sh0Uld Cling f t0 d °° r aDd r6fuse t0 ent ® r the ™om, 
^ hthe bX^lT/ pre8en V uch a8 * coin, etc. She then stays 
with the bridegroom for seven days; after which one of hOr brothers or 

brolu a i° v wT t ?S 1,er bftck t0 hor fatlier ’ 8 She is then 

brought back by the bridegroom or liis father. 

It cdemonies are deeply rooted but nobody can tell their origin. 
contn.pt T u he her a ^ us adopted them when they came in 
own homes 1 ^ ^' nduS ^ 10 COUDtr y or brought them from their 


* This is a general custom in Hindustan, 
t No body can tell what this custom means. 
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Pathdn marriage customs in Hazara .—Among the Sw&tis tlie father 
or brother or some other near relation of the youth goes to the girl’s 
parents. If they consent to her betrothal, then a jirga of five or sixper¬ 
sons, or & janj, goes to the house of the bride’s parents but the bride¬ 
groom does not accompany it. The nikah is performed then. 
If the girl is of age, two men go to her to obtain her concent to its cele¬ 
bration but, if she is a minor, her father gives his consent and the 
bridegroom’s father accepts the girl on his son’s behalf. Some parents 
exact large sums for their daughters and the. money is paid at this 
time. The nai and other menials are also paid email fees. The 
mnlla who performs the nikah gets a rupee on his return home. The 
bridegroom’s parents send clothes and sweetmeats to the bride by a 
dum or nai . On the Id festivals also clothes are sent to the bride, but 
'this is not essential. 

Before the actual wedding, a ceremony called frikan has to be per¬ 
formed. The bridegroom’s father goes to the girl’s father taking with 
him some people of his own village, or of the girl’s village, to settle 
how much rice and ghi and how many goats, etc., the girl’s parents 
demand for the entertainment of the janj and of the people of the 
bride’s own village. The day for the wedding is then fixed. The 
marriage party is accompanied by the bridegroom. By the people of the 
girl’s village in the Pakhli plain of the Mansehra tahsil, no resist¬ 
ance is offered to the janj, but in the Bhogarmong glen small stones 
are thrown at it by young boys. In the Pakhli plain the janj is fed 
both at night and in the morning by the bride’s parents, but in Bho¬ 
garmong it is fed in the morning by the people of the bride’s village, 
each house holds feeding one or more of its members. In the early 
morning, the girls of the bride’s village take the bridegroom’s friend 
to a spring or stream and make him cut the water thrice with his 
sword. The women meanwhile abusing him. On their return to the 
bride’s village the nikah is performed a second time but the Grsb nikah 
at the betrothal, is also held to be valid. 

Among the Graduns the boy’s parents seud a nai to the girl’s father 
to enquire if he agrees to liis daughter’s betrothal. He says that he 
will give a definite reply after consulting hi3 friends. A few days later 
the boy’s sister, brother, or other relation goes to the girl’s father. If 
he consents to the betrothal, a man is sent to him to fix a day for its 
solemnisation. In caso it is agreed that the betrothal jirga is to be fed 
by the girl’s parents, this man takes with him also some rice, ghi , etc., 
which he gives to the girl’s parents. On the day fixed, the boy’s father 
or brother with some five or ten other persons goes to the girl’s house 
at night. After they have eaten, the nai or (jam of the girl’s village 
places that or chauki before the boy’s father, brother, uncle or 
other relation who has come to arrange the betrothal. The ndi or 
4-i'm says that a certain amount which he mentions, e. g., Rs. 100, 200, 
300, or 400 may be put into the ihal. He generally demands a Bum 
larger than what is to be paid by the boy’s parents. The boy’s father 
then puts a certain sum in the \hal. Some parents only take Rs. 5 
out of this for the girl’s sisters and other female relations and return the 
rest to the boy’s father. Others keep the whole amount, but when the 
thdl is taken they give back a few rupees to the boy's relations as pagri. 
When the betrothal takes place among near relations the girl's parents 
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tribe^fcW^^T ' 3 tho #*$» hnt when the girl belongs to another 

'SterTr^l 0 ^ 13 demande f b y the S^’s parents has to be paid. 
Tfae W»? * b 1 6 I‘ rem0 1 va ^ the dum brings sharbat and mehndi.. 

finmr nf”i ? ea F e f fc ™ lat , 10 . u takes a little sharbat and dips the little 
the vesclu 3 n ? hfc band lnt0 the mehndi. A rupee is pub into each of 
the ffirPaLTp 11 '^ the * ha ? b f and mehndi for the dum and ndi of 
his Ephtm. tr rh ,°**' 8 . fafcher then sa y® thafc he has betrothed 
Sa tE return^ L ° m ?£ tion8 >/ name > to ‘he son of so and so. The 
boy's and the J^” 6 ' N ° ! s P erformed at the betrothal. If the 

home rim «■., m ? •' i , l0U8 f s ar ? both m the same village, the jirga, returns 
food is tint t , , night,otherwise they return next day, but the morning 

to food thehvr’ 9 , 8irl ’ S h0U8Q - Solne parents do not undertake 

naronbTto^fi attains puberty a ndi or dum is sent to the girl's 
parmits tofixtheday. °n the day fixed before starting f or the 

Ss 8 te hS Weddl “ g f ai '' y - S fed by the b °y’ s Parents, not by the 
•frirl i n f mar ? ag ? P arfc y loaves for the bride's house in the dav time 
and also returns by day. No resistance is offered to if The hriZ 
groom accompanies the marriage nartv Th*»;ZA • “ bnde : 

m the bridegroom’s house No^relaHon 7 ; J l 19 Panned 

the nikdh. Her dower is fixed hv tr, f a , T ° P^ent at 

behalf. She is taken back on l^ tba man authorized by her in this 

her marriage. Ift„kon b n T th ° soveafcl b ninth, or eleventh day after 

husband's house on the ninth ifon the ^ - S !f ° ng ^ fc baclc to her 
house on the eleventh On the tMrd*2 ^ broughfc ba °k to his 
groom goes to the houso of his Lt/?- i " “ amag0 the bride- 
rupee and a pagri. * her-in law to saldm and is given a 

uncle, brothwormaternal unde^'M? 1 ° f * lle \° J ’ ?ucb aahis father, 
girl’s house to arrange the betrSlmT^If? 8 ° tlier p6r80ns ’ S oes to the 
head of the jirga is givens/tarha^ fil-Qf lf j 10 * P arent 8 agree to it, the 
The nikdh ceremony called Iiab kah/J & ^^ com P a,donE after him. 
dum are each paid e£££ 18 a f formed. The and 

^its of clothes ° ne or tw0 

sent after the betrothal. "For fi s i ue . j aom °times the clothes are 
boy s father, uncle or other relatioii goes to^hE ^ marriage ' the 

parents. If they demand anything ^L- dm tbo bouse of the girl’s 
aa rice, wheat, ghi, g Ur me hndi efr* n, W0l dm « expenses such 

he mamago party is fed by the gin’s parents E l ■ ,° r Fri day. 

of the bridegroom’s parents, but ^metimes tb' ° ften at ’ tbe ex P en8e 
their own expense. Ncondra is also l , former feed thorn at 

invited by them to the weddine eimila .1 ^ ^l 0 g “! 8 Parents from those 
.he men invited by thorn thev ahL 1 ai ' y w ? on t lQ b °y >s parents feed 
* not fixed. TheSSt 1 ^ Vfondra. The ainoSnt however 
of the nikdh the uionev dom 1 i T l]' ^ 10 {? r i >s houdo. At the lime 
bat ^ Jirga usuX ro du^ f by the girl a fatbpr i*pnt into a tUi 
offered to tlie mavrio \ S Resistance ia very rarely 

rulegroom’s relations' ^^Thft 1 lo' ^ ' 6 ^l 8 P areuts give clothes to the 
18 ahown to ,h fl ^ i 11,0 dower g m> n to the bride bv her 
the people. Part of it is sent with her wlL she : 



* 
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Pathanah—Paw in do.. 


‘ G <W 



away and part is given her when she returns to her parent’s house. 
The mulla who performs the nikah is given one rupee. 

Pathanah, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pathania, the Rdjput tribe to which the ruling family of Nurpur in Kdngfa 
belonged. It took its name from Patbdnkot) in Gurddspur, "the 
first possession which the family occupied on their emigration to this 
neighbourhood from Hindustan.” Pathdnkot, formerly Paifhdn, with 
Mau was held by Jetpdl, otherwise Rdna Bhet, who was not a Katoch 
but a Tun war from Delhi and who established himself there about 700 
years ago.* The first acquisitions of the family were in the plains at 
the head of the Bdri Dodb. They afterwards withdrew into the hills 
and Nurpur, named after the empress Nur Jahdn, became their capital. 
For a history of the downfall of the dynasty see the Kdngra Gazetteer , 
1904. 

Pathae-patore, see Sang-tarash. 

Patheka, a brick-maker : Panjabi Dicty., 885. 

Patoha a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Patohli, -ya, patoi, -in, a stringer of pearls, a maker of silk frings, or tape, 
a worker in silk : Panjabi Dicty., p. 888. 

Patoi, a weaver. 

Patolkhel, see under Hatikhel. 

Paton, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Patphega, Panjabi Dicty., 888, 

Patba, a Hindu dancing girl. 

Patbang, -oga, a silk-dyer; see Rangrez. 

Patbe, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Patwa, Silk-spinners, who also put silk cords into jewelry, and make silk 
cords in general: Sanskrit patta sutra kasa, silk-twister, mentioned 
in the Tantras, which are ancient (Colebrooke’s Essay, p. 275). 

PAdii, a weaver (Multdni), see Paoli. 

Paongak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PAwania, see Pfiniya. 

Pawab, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Paw£$, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

Pawinda.— To the Ghdzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, belong 
almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the 


♦ It is difhcult to reconcile the above story with the Atuhidl legend given on d 133 suma 
For the derivation of Paithdn from Pratistltfna see the Arch, fancy Rep J9C4-C p ill • 
also p. 206, <upro f ’ 
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term pawindah,* from parwindah, the Persian word for a bale of goods 
or, perhaps more probably, from the same root as poicdl , a Pashto word 
tor “ to graze.” They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade 
otween India and Afghanis tin and the Northern States of Central 
Asia, a trade which is almost entirely in their hands. They assemble 
every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni, with their families, flocks, 
nerds, and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bukhara and 
-tvandahdr; and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, 
march in military order through the Kdkar and Wazirai country 
to the Gomal and Zliob passes through the Suleimdns. Entering tho 
Iteralsmdil Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some 
two-thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which 
lie on either side of the Indus, and while somo wander oil in search of 
employment, others pass on with their laden camels and merchandise 
to Multan, Rdjputdna, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, 
and even Patna. In the spring they again assemble, and return, by 
the same route to their homes m the hills about Ghazni and Keldt-i- 
Gbilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving their belong¬ 
ings behind them, move off to Kandahdr, Hordt, and Bukhara with the 
Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from 
Hindustan. In October they return and prepare to start once more 
for India. But the extension of the Railway system is changing all tlm 
conditions of the traffic. ° 


The nrinciml Pfl.tlirfn n.ln.nn onrrorY^ 4-V.rt D_ • X _ m 



PAwta, a Muhammadan Jclan (agricultural) found in Montgomerv. 



•delusion than'imm , 8 daughters, and on keeping their wires in even stricter 
u mm) many pardmathin familios. Cf. Nicbi, 
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Pliagar — Phaphra. 

bub their characteristic occupation is dancing and singing rather than 
tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but merely play the 
drum for tlio women to dance to. It is not quite clear that the word 
is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bdzigar, for 
some Fernas are said to be Ckuhra by caste. It is possible that they 
are a true caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit 
strangers to their fraternity on payment. They are almost all 
Musalmdns, and are said to marry by nikah . They are said to bo 
divided into two classes, baratali and teratali, from the sort of music to 
which they dauce, tal meaning a “beat in music. If so, the music 
with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as a curiosity. 
They are probably found almost all over the Punjab, but not on the' 
frontier. 

pHAGAJjt, a J?ogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Phaoe, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Phagpa, Phakfa, “ The Holy,” a term applied to the Buddhist religion 
and to shrines and other objects held sacred by Buddhists. The word 
therefore in our Census returns merely means that the person returning 
it is a Buddhist. 

Phakiwab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Phalar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Phalron, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Phalyon, a J&t clan ^agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

PflAtfLEp, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Phafhra, a small tribe of Jd£ status, occupying a compact area of about 25 
square miles at the foot of the Salt Range, east of Pind D&dan Khan 
in Jhelum ; and to this small block of 10 or II villages they areal- 
most entirely confined. They were described by Mr. R. G. Thomson 
as a “semi-J&t tribe,” but have long claimed to be of Mughal descent, 
and of ^ourse have no difficulty in producing a pedigree showing their 
descent from Taimur : the only other evidenco adduced forward is a 
sanad of a kdrdar of Mughal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Mauza Dhudhi, still one of their principal villages,'in 
which the grantees are referred to as “ Mughal zaminddr ” : but ex¬ 
amination shows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation : and tlio 
interpolator has also thought fit to alter the year from 1133 to 1033 H., 
overlooking the fact that the document bears a seal with the date 
1133. The 8anad thus proves no more than that the tribe was well 
established in its present location in 1133 H,, or 1720 A. D., and tends 
to prove that in Mughal times they were considered to be zaminddrs 
not Mnghals. For the rest, their Mughal origin is not admitted by 
the surrounding tribes : and they intermarry with such tribes as the 
Lilias, Gondals, Waraich, etc., who are almost certainly ,j£t,s. Their 
claim must therefore be rejected, and they must be regarded as pro¬ 
bably of Jdt origin, though it should be added that in popular estima¬ 
tion they rank somewhat above those who are admittedly J&ts. They 
atate that they came to Jhelum from the direction of Farfdkot, and 
settled in that District as traders and agriculturists; the name of their 
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leader at, that time is said by some to have been Phaphra, from whom 
{Kjf 6 derived its name but by others Nitthdran, some fifteen genera. 

nS^ienL a t- COrding r° th T P fd.gree-tabie, while Phaphra is shown 
Slf ! a earlier. In character, customs and physique they do 
not seem to differ from the other minor agricultural tribes of Jholnm, 

produced S bv d f? rmer . 3 * T1 « earlier part of the pedigree table now 
settlement ls „ w ° rfc , lllesB 111 those forming part of the earliest 

^ fii ; s n fc , f0 , urt00n 8®“awK(ms are as follows: Har, 

t * t Birdham, Tilochar, Shdh, Mai, Phaphra Pheru Vatri 

aH °j rj .! ul,a > Nitdo, Har Deo, Mdhpal, Nitthdran : they 

Sarnman Tel l ® 3cen * i ^ rom Nitthdran, who had fivo sons, Gharib, 
S and iSfcf (whose son Sdu s descendants are found in Sddwdl), 
au, and Dhudhf. Some of the earlier names are clearly Hindu the 
wonhlT de " co f ,[ rom Nhtliaran, whose date according to the’ tree 

would bo about t,ho middlo of the 15th century, is in favour of the 
account which makes him the first settler in thoso parts. The PhaphrS 
are also found as an agricultural clan in Sh&lipur. Cf. Phiphra. P 

Piiakeba, the name for a Hindu Rangsdz in Jullundur. 

PniPHBA, a Muhammadan Jd t . tribe, found in Gujrdt. It claims Chauirhattai 

ito “ po ” ,m ““ fro “ * w 

PhikA i, PiBAEtrN, a, devotee of Sakhi Sarwar. The Pirdhin go about with a 
dium, begging, and accompany pilgrims to the sh*he in Dera GVidJ; 

pM^Zoro!“wHto ina 
Md » 

aproadinto tlie°SghbCtg porSsutGnMto’’ "!? trU' “ 1 h “ 
no. intermarry U •SSSfl&lS&S 

claim 

village in Dddri, but Mahi Bhallan son of San^R^v 1I \ Sanw ^ p . a 
abandoned Sanwar and founded a villnry ® /j a V his descendant, 
expelled Knndu, Jdt and took J»„ • ??, or hahera/ whence ho 

him. The Knndu o * P OSS0 / aio “ of fc ho twelve villages hold by 
derive their name fron? d o * n ° W ! f °“? d ? ^ ^sil. The Phogdt 
a 'so eaten by people in \ht Ri P ^ v®? aS fo(Mer for caiu els and 
village which w« !l 1 Bdgar), wluch abundantly in the 

Shami Dy61 a Bairajrf°/W ^ 1 ■ Ll10 got worshi P 8 ita ^dh Bdbd 
-- a Baira gi /agfr, whose slinne is at Dddri, on Bhddon badi 

IV, 921, th ° 9 18 lhe Ralhor>8 pet shrub fpr some reason. R is pf v?luo os fuel. P. N. Q, 


k 
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8th. He inspired an ancestor of the tribe to build this shrine and 
promised him his blessing. The got does not worship a ja\hera y but at 
weddings the pair make offerings to the bhumia, the spot set aside in 
memory of its ancestor who founded the village. The offerings are 
taken by a Brahman. 

hoe, (1) a synonym of Dhaliwal, in Karn&l: (2) a J&t clan (agricultural) 
found in Multdn. Cf. Porwdl. 

Phulkian, one of the four deras or militant orders of the Sikhs, and sometimes 
described as the twelfth misl or confederacy. 

Phullaewan, a sept of Suraj-bansi Rdjpnts found in Gujrdt, claiming de¬ 
scent from Rajd Earn through their eponym. They also hold 12 
villages in Sidlkot where they claim Suroa king of Delhi as their ances¬ 
tor and say that they were once called Suroa, but Phuloru, their 
eponym, came from Delhi in the reign of Feroz Shdh and settled at 
Thirwdn cr Bhirwdl in Jhang. Fifth m descent from him Bagah or 
T&nga escaped the destruction which threatened the tribe and fled to his 
grandmother. They intermarry with the Bhatti and Khokhar. They 
are found as a R&jput and Pushkarna Jdt clan, both agricultural, in 
Montgomery. 

PflULSAWAL, a tribe of Jd^s, found in Ndbha. They derive their descent 
from Bechal, a famous warrior, whose four sons were sent in tiirn to 
defend the gate (phulsa) of a fort, whence the name. They ordinarily 
worship the goddess (szc) Bhairon, and perform the first tonsure of their 
children at Dargd’s shrine in the Dahmi ildqa of Alwar. 

Pipa, or more politely Piling, is the term applied to the * outsider 9 or menial 
classes in Spiti as opposed to Chajang. It is also applied to Muham¬ 
madans and Christians, and the pipa as a class find themselves excluded 
from the church, as well as outcast from society, since they cannot 
become monks ; but they may run round a mani wall, turn a prayer- 
wheel and listen to a service at a little distance from.a chapel. Thus 
they may acquire merit and even earn re-incarnation as nonos . Four 
classes of menials are recognised :— 

(i) tlio Shing khan or carpenter, 

(**) the Gar(h)a or smith, 

(tii) the Thag khan or weaver, 

(iv) the Bhbda or musician. 

Each craft is endogamous and marriage in a lower craft involves de¬ 
gradation to its ranks and a carpenter is reluctant to entertain a 
, weaver. 

PiEAf, a drummer, i. q } Bhardf: Panjabi Dicty., p. 926. Reference is also 
made to Parndfi, but that word is not given in the Dicty. Another and 
commoner form is Pirdhin, a non-doscript kind of faqir who acts as a 
cirenmeisor, 

Pjkofe, an impure sept of the Kharrals also called Chuhrera : see Jdlalike. 
It is also found as an agricultural clan in Montgomery. 

PoGAhj a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Pohadiye, an Ardin clan- (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pohea, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Pokhwat, a tribe of J^g, found in Gurgaon. 

Polandab, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. The LW claim to 

sav^the S6ptS ' f 8 0the / 3 , bein £ fcbe Dalle > Lile and Eanjur. They 
eay they came from a far land with Sher Sb4h Sayyid Jaldl. 7 

i onae, a Jdt : olan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

PoNf, a Jdt olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Ponita, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc&n. 

Pontait, a J&f clau (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Poe, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pobawal, a synonym for the Hee Jti$s. 

11,6 Mtr,isi8 ' In Si,uitot th " ,re to “>• 
Pote, a clan of Jilt a found in Hoshidrpur. 

Pbahu according to Gust, ‘ a tribe of hillmon who descend each season from 
io [ ararau] hills, cultivate the land ancTreturn to their hompq 
their portion of the produce.’ in Gnrddspur. The Prahns | 1Pnn ' Wltb 
not a tribe of hillmen, but immigrant tenants fmL d ’i u^ r ’ are 
Gujars from tho Shakargarh tahsfl,* and the correct form of 
.a apra/ta, a tenant who tills one crop and then^ disappears Ha "g 
called opra in the TSapvantt and in KAngra opdhu\ P ’ 6 18 

PnA noi, said to be derived from prana, meaning 1 leonard ’ a l ,,, 0 _ v P 
tlie Lodi P&thdns, descended trom Pranfrai, $fu of Siiuai son of 
Ibrahm, t,„di. Lit, the M,l,p« and Sdr bvanclics of the Xo trite 
tho l inngi are generally known as Lodis, and have almoqf- 
peared from the Afghdn territories, having mostly taken service under 
, Af g hdn ™lers in Hindustan and settled there. 

S?rtr ifc ’- A Brab “an selected on the 
the hand of the dead Bijls vSy ^lyTfte*his“*‘death^afieSi 

ft M“he a^efos^ed^by tho^Rdjr ll ° f 

believed that through him the dead pa; 0 > • °i lVen to . bim ftn, 3 it is 
journey to tho higher regions which occupies” ^ dai ] y 

the end of the year the Prit-pdla is supplied with eLh T* y6ar ‘ Afc 
for life and expelled tho state, never P 0 re-enter V* 0 - 1 * 67, e tc -> 
excommunicated he cannot re-visit his home and l . av ’ n g been 
world.§ In Bashahr he is styled Prfth-pdlu and ^ re,ire 1 from the 

S'htaT 0810 u,e Achfci ' but "°“ of th “ ■“*«14 

Pe, 'i^;S ll0l “ ( “ g f l " teS ® ,0 “ din 12) a eta of 

Pujak, a worshippsr .—Panjdbi Dicty., p. 984, 


! SilVA ?? 1 0r " I891 - 02 > P- 3 ' --— 
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Pumba—Punmn. 


Pomba, see Penja. 

Ponbib a RAjput tribe which would appear to belong to the Dahima* royal 
race of which Tod says Seven centuries have swept away all 
recollection of a tribe who once afforded one of the proudest themes 
for the song of the bard. ” They were the most powerful vassals of 
the ChauhAn°of Delhi, and Pundir commanded the Lahore Frontier 
under Pirthi RAj. The original seat of the Punjab Pundir was 
ThAnesar and the Kurukshetr of KarnAl and ArabAla, with local 
capitals at Pundri, llamba,f HAbri, and Pundrak; but they were 
dispossessed by the ChauhAn under Rana Har RAi, and for the most 
part fled beyond the Jumna. They are, however, still found in the 
jndri pargana of KarnAl and the adjoining portion of AmbAla. 

P ungab, see Rangrez. 

Puni, a tribe of JAfs : Panjabi Diciy., p. 936. 

PAnia a Jfit tribe of the Shibgotra branch descended from its eponym, 
the eldest son of BArh. They claim no RAjput origin but say they are 
bv origio JAts having been made so by the pun or favour of MahAdoo. 
Another account derives their name from a ‘ title of MahAdeo. They 
once held 360 villages in, or on the borders of, BikAner, fid are now 
found in HissAr and the adjacent parts of Rohtak, Jmd (DAdn and 
Sangrur tahsils) and PafiAla. 

Pdnj Bandu, a sept of Brahmans, clients of the MuhiAl Brahmans, whose 
parohits they are, in Jhelum. 

Punn, a tribe of JAts claiming Solar RAjput origin through RAjA Diram. 
Fouud in Sidlkot. 

Pcnnun.— A JAt tribe, claiming Solar RAjput ancestry. They are chiefly 
found in Amritsar and Gurddspur, but they also own five villages in 
Sidlkot. They say that their ancestors came from Ghazni ; or accord¬ 
ing to* another story, from Hindustan* In Amritsar they say their 
first settlement was Arab Kot, but they do not know where it was. 
According to the following pedigree they are akin to the Aulakh. 

Raghu. 

/,«• 

Jasrat. . 

Rim Chandar. 

LaW 

ParicWt. 

Talochar. 

Shah. 

AcliraJ. 

Dhanioh. 

Punnun. 


♦ Of. Vol. I, p. 220. The Dahiya Kshatriyas recognise Dadhmati devi, aa their family 
goddess, just aa the Dfihfma Brahmaii9 do. Ilor temple is near Gotha and Manglod two 
villages in Naganr (Jodhpur 8tate). As goddess of the Darnma Brahmans she is called Sri 
Didhimati Mataji. See Ind. Ant., 1912, pp. 87, 88. 

+ TheKarnil Gazetteer of 1800 has Churangar or Charm for Ramba and says it must 
have been a place of great importance as it lay in a great bend on tie old bank of the 
Jumna* Hero the Punai made their last stand against the Chanlun; §§ 134, 
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TI 10 Clihayan, an offshoot of the Punnun, do not intermarry with 
Uiem, because the daughter of Chaudhri Rasul was married to a 
Sindliu. Her brother offended the Sindhus and this led to a feud in 
which only the Sindhus and Punnuns of Sirltali KaHn took part—not 
tlie whole of the two tribes. The boy’s descendants were known as 
Chhuttan (discarded) and have now founded a new village. The 
Punnuns founded B&rd. Punnu&n in Amritsar. 

Ihe Punnun are also found in Montgomery as a Hindu Jdt clan 
(agricultural). 

■They aie found too in Ludhiana, where at weddings the bridegroom’s 
unc e oi the elder brother cuts a jantfi twig with an axe or sword, 
ine bnde and bridegroom then play with the twigs, the bridegroom 
irst striking the bride with them and she afterwards doing the same to 
n™’ Jr articles are given to a Brahman. The Punnun worship 

txuruRdmltai. The first in ilk of a cow or buffalo as well as glii is 
given on the 10th day to a Sikh, in the name of the Guru, whose <krci 
is at Kiratpur. Previous to this not even chhdchh may be <nven to a 
Muhammadan. * ® 


Punwar, a Rdjput tribe of the Western Plains. The Punwdr Or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agnikula Rdjputs ct The 
world is the Pramara’s ” is an ancient saying denoting their extensive 
sway ; and the Nate kot Manhthali, extending along and below the 
Sutlej from the Indus almost to the Jumna, signified the maru asthal 
or arid territory occupied by them, and nine divisions of which it 
consisted. But many centuries have passed since they were driven 
from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent swav onlv 
the small State of Dlifit in the desert. The Punwdr are found in 
considerable numbers up the whole course of the Sutlej and along the 
lower Indus though in the Derajdt and in the Multan division many 
of them rank as Jdts. They have also spread up the Beds into 
Jullundur, Gurddspnr and Sidlkot. There is also a very large colony 
of them m Rohtak and Ilissdr and on the confines of those districts- 
indeed they onco held the whole of the Rohtak, Dddri, and Gobdua 
country, and their quarrels with the Jdtu Tunwar of Hissdr have been 

Jhelum UUde1 ’ JATD ' A Punw * r are also found in the Pabbi in 


According to local tradition in Rohtak the Punwdrs n 

from Jilopattnn or Darandgri and intermarried with iL pT 8 , ^ 
who gave them lands round Rohtak ‘and KalSanr In 
Ha, tliBt liiijd VikrimajU was a PnnwSr JS, Itf't t 
four branches; Bhautidl from Bhota, Mandila from Q lnt r 

from SMIi and Pinjaurii, from Pinjair* all narni “f Snroh 

In Bahdwalpur tho Puuwdrs have the following 15 e0 p^ a ._ 

1f Sichchal. m ° Stly goat ' h6r(ls wh0 livo b y 80lUu 8 “Uk. A few hold land, 
iii. Fahna-Rue : a small sept. 

«. * * Si S£i( sa t$p **«*.« “ M-*. Em wmtom. 

* W6ll u u„ Pifljaur am Kilts.' 4)1 Um phroT^Tio mSZ££ 
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RAIKHANGAR. 
Raja Jag-deo. 
Rdja Mongra. 

^L 

Baran or Wdran. 



Jaipal. Kiraru. 

The Jaipdls aud Kirarus originally came from Mdrwar, but the Wdran had their home 
at Dhdrd-nagri. 

viii. Wa3rr : a small sept. 

ix. Tangrd : also a small sept ; some are tenants and others are proprietors. 

x. Sattkus : tenants and cattle-breeders. 

xi. Butt : chiefly found in Ahmadpur, but there aro also a few in Khairpur 

peshkdri. * They refuse to give daughters outside the sept and usually 
intermarry. 

xii. Lakk : chiefly found in the peshkdri of Khairpur East. 

ziii, Labdna ; the Muhammadan Labdnas claim to be Punwdrs from Delhi. 

xiv. Parhar, divided into three sub-septs, (i) Dangar, (ii) Nachna, and (iii) Mahpa. 

A branch of the Parhars, called Burdrna, lives in the Rohi and tends 
camels. 

xv. Dhuddi: a widely spread clan found both in the Lamma and Ubha and com¬ 

prising several septs, of which the principal are 

(i) Kadar. I (iii) Chanan. I (v) Pannan. 

(ii) Katdri. | (iv) „ palchiwdr. I (vi) Wake. 

To these may bo added the Buhars * who are akin to the Parhars, and the Dahds who 
are dohtras or daughters’ sons of the latter, Dahd, a /agfr, having married the daughter of a 
Parhar Rdjput and founded this sept. 


Purahwal, a tribe of Jdfcs which claims to be descended from Rdi Purah, 
a Solar Rdjput, and settled in the Narowdl pargana of Sidlkot in 
Akbar’s reign. 

Purba, see under Hati Khel. 


Pubbeea, a Kharral i lan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
PtJRERi, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


PdriWAL, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

PusHKarna, a sub-caste of Brahmans who take their name from tho 
sacred lake of Pnshkar or Pokhar near Ajmer. One section of them 
is said to have been originally Beiders or Ods who were raised to 
Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating the tank. They still 
worship the pickaxe. They are the horeditary Br&hmaus of the Rdj- 
pufcdna Bhdtias, and are more strict in caste matters than the Sdrsut. 
They aro found in some numbers in tho western districts of tho Punjab, 
and in the town of Bdwal in Jind there are a few Pushkarnas, belong¬ 
ing to the Sahwdria sdsai i. They engage in no occupation save 
priestly service in the temples to Puskharji and assert that thoy 
had been specially created by Brahma to worship in his temples, 
and hence they aro so named ; they do not associate witla the Gaurs 
in any way, though the existence of e&eane among them would indicate 

a Gaur origin. _______ 

-- # For Bukar shrines see ^7^71908, § 58 on p. 157. 
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APPENDIX. 

The late Sir Denzil Jbbetson's account of the Afghan tribes is repro¬ 
duced here owing to its value for administrative purposes. It follows 
the geographical location of the tribes from south to north. 

Pathdn tribes of Dera Ismdil Khdn .—The tribes of our lower frontier belong almost 
exclusively to the lineage of Shaikh Baitan* third son of Kais. His descendants in the 
male line are known as Bitanni, and are comparatively unimportant. But while, in the 
early part of the 8th century, Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes 
of the Si4h-band range of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying before the 
Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and married his daughter Bibi 
Matto. From him are descended the Matti section of the nation, which embraces the 
Ghilzai, Lodi,, and Sarwini Pathins. The Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan 
tribes till the rise of the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Delhi the Lodi and 
Sur dynasties. The Sarwani never rose to prominence, and are now hardly known in 
Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, belong almost all the 
tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term Pawindah, from parwindah , the 
Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps more probably, from the same root as poxoal, 
a Pashto word for * to graze.’t They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade 
between India and Afghanistan and the northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is 
almost entirely in their hards. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni, 
with their families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bu¬ 
khara and Kandahar; and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, march 
in military order through the Kakar and Wazir country to the Gomal and Zhob passes 
through the Sulaim4ns. Entering tho Dera Ismail Khan district, they leave their families, 
flocks, and some two-thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which lie 
on either side of tho Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others 
pass on with their laden camels and merchandise to Multan, Rijputana, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Delhi, Cawnporo, Benares, and even Patna. In the spring they again assemble, and return 
by the same route to their homes in the hill about Ghazni and KeUt-i-Gbilzai. When the 
hot weather begins the men, leaving their belongings behind them, move off to Kandah4r, 
Her4t and Bukhara with the Indian and European merchandise which they have brought 
from Hindustan. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. These 
Pawindah tribes speak the soft or western Pashto, and have little connection with the 
settled tribes of the same Btock.J 

It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous eyes on the rich 
plains of the InduB, held as they were by a peaceful Jat population. Early in the 18th 
century, about the time of Shahib-ud-dfn Ghori, the Prangi and Sur tribes of the Lodi 
branch, with their kinsmen the Sarwani, settled in the northern part of the district immedi¬ 
ately under tho Sulaimdns, the Pr4ngi and Sur holding T4nk and Rori, while tho Sarwani 
settled south of the Luni in Dr4ban and Chandw4n. With them came the Bildch, Khasor, 
and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt Range which runs along the 
right bank of the river, ana still hold their original location. In the early part of tho 
16th century tho Niazi, another Lodi tribe, followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into 
Tank, where they lived quietly as Paicindahs for nearly a century, when they crossed the 
trans-Indus Salt Range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south 
of the Bannu district, then almost uninhabited save by a sprinkling of Dastoral .Tit* wham 
B4bar mentions them aa cultivators in 1505. ■ * 

During the reign of tho Lodi and Sur SulUns of Delhi (1450 to 1555 A. D.) the Pringi 
and Sur tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and their neighbours' the Ni tzi seem 
to have migrated almost bodily from Afgh4nist4n into Hindustan, where tho Niizi rose to 

* Dr. Bellow points out that Baitan has an Indian sound ; while Shekh is the title given, 

to contradistinction to Sayyid, to Indian converts in Afgbdnistin. Thus the Ghilzai (the 
lurk term for Bwordsman) are probably of Turk extraction, with Indian and Persian 
admixtures. 

1 P ron ;mciation is Powindah, rather than Pawindah.. 

t TIle Pa windah8 are well described at page 103# of Dr. Bellew’s Races of Afahdnistdn , 
ffiwnm k 6 ? °* Priestley's translation of the Hat yat-i-Afghani, while Mr. Tucker 

Der» information concerning them at page 184# of his Settlement Report of 
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Pathan tribes. 



creat power, one of their tribo being Siibahdir of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and 
revolted in alliance with the Gakkhars, and in 1547 Sult&n Salim Shah Suri crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of Akbar’s reign the 
Lohani, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the Sulaimdn Khel Ghilzai from 
their homes in Katawaz in the Ghazni mountains, crossed the Sulairains, the Lodi tribes 
were too weak to resist them ; and they expelled the remaining Prangi and Stir from Ttink, 
killing many, while the remainder fled into Hindustan. The Loh&ni are divided into four 
great tribes, the Marwat, Daulat Khel,* Mian Khel and T£tor.| About the beginning of 
the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian Khel and drove 
them out of Tank. The Marwats moved northwards across the Salt Range and drove the 
Niazi eastwards across the Kurram and Salt Range into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, 
where they found a mixed A wan and Jit population, expelled the former, and reduced the 
latter to servitude. The Mian Khel passed southward across the Luni river and, with the 
assistance of the Bakhtiar, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had become asso¬ 
ciated with them in their nomad life,J drove the Sarwdni, already weakened by feuds 
with the Sur, out of their country into Hindustan. In this quarrel the Daulat Khel were 
assisted by tho Gandapur, a Sayyid tribe of Ushtardni stock (see next paragraph); and 
the hitter were settled by them at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 


The ShibXni Afghans had been settled from of old in the mountains about the Takht-i- 
Sulaimdn. They are by descent Sarbani Afghans; but their ancestor, having quarrelled 
with his brothers, left them and joined the Kakar from whom his mother had come; and 
his descendants are now classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbdni. About the time that 
the Lohdni came into the district, tho Baba it, a Shirani tribe, descended from the hills 
into the plains below and subjugated the Jafc and Baloch population. . Finally, about a 
century ago, the Ushtarini proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the Shir&ui Afghans, having 
quarrelled with the Musa Khkl, acquired a good deal of the plain country below the hills 
at the foot of which they still live, subjugating the Baloch inhabitants and encroaching 
northwards upon the Babar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes 
of Dora Ism&il KMn. Thus the Pathans hold a broad strip of tho trans-Indus portion of 
the district, running northwards from the border of the Khotr&n and KasbXni Baloch (see 
p. 480 of Vol. II) along the foot of the hills and including the western half of the plain 
country between them and the Indus, and turning eastwards below the Salt Range to the 
river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt Range, and the Sulaim&ns as far south as the 
Baloch Border. But while in tho extreme northern portion of tho tract the population is 
almost exclusively Pathan, the proportion lessens southwards, the Pathtfns holding only the 
superior property in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of J4t and Baloch. 
East of tho Indus the Baluch who hold the north of tho Bhakkar that are the only Pathan 
tribe of importance. Their head-quarters are at Panktla in the trans-Indus Salt Range/and 
they seem to have spread across the river below Mi£nw£li, and then to have turned south¬ 
wards down the left bank. Although living at a distance from tho frontier, they still talk 
Pashto and are fairly pure Pathans. The other Pathans of the Khasor hills, though trans- 
Indus, are. like all the cis-Indus Pathans, so mudi intermixed with Jats as to have for- 
gotten their native tongue. The MiAn Kubd and Gandapur were deprived of many of 
their eastern villages in the beginning of this century by Nawab Muhammad Khan Saddo- 
zai, governor of Leiah. 

The Pathdn tribes of Vera Ismdil Khdn continued,— 1 now proceed to give a brief de¬ 
scription of the various tribes, beginning from the south 


The Ushtabani.— The Ushtar£ni proper are the descendants of Hannar, one of the sons 
of Uataryini, a Saiyad who settled among and married into tho Shirani section of Afghans; 

UBhturiBi ^ w kose progeny are shown in the margin. They 
> ‘ * were settled with the Shirtinis to the south of tho 

Takht-i-Sulaim&n, and till about a century ago they 
were wholly pastoral and pawindah. But a quarrel 
with their neighbours, the Musa Khel, put a stop to 
their annual westward migration, and they were forced to take to agriculture. Their de¬ 
scent into the plains has been described in section 40o, They still own a largo tract of hill 
country, in which indeed most of them live, cultivating land immediately under the hills 
and pasturing their flocks beyond the border. Their territory only includes the eastern 
elopes of tho Sulairatins, tho crest of the range being held by tho Mtisa Khel and Zmari 


f Hannar 
\ Amarlcbol ... . 
U.u ry4 nl j Morert UC ~ 

(. SlitkUi .. ) 


* The Daulat Khel is really only a clan of the M4mu Khel tribe j but it has bocomn 

- a f a oKiiArh f Vt a Af her rtlono onrl i ii. « - UIU 



pamndah trade" but has little or uo connection with tho Bakhtiar of Dora It 
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they are divided into two main clans, the Abmadzai or Amazai and the Gagalzai, and 
those again ihto numerous septs. They are a fine manly race, many of them are in our 
army and police, and they are quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own 
hands. A few of them are still pawirxdahs. They are much harassed by the independent 
Bozdir (Baloch). They are all Sunnis. The boundary between the Ushtarani and Babar 
was originally the Ramak stream. But in a war between them the former drove the latter 
back beyond the Shiran stream which now forms their common boundary. 

** 

The Babar are a tribe of the Shiyani stock whose affinities have been described in the 
preceding section, though they are now quite separate from the Sbirani proper. They are 
divided into two sections, one living wholly within our border, wtiile the other holds the 
hill country opposite, hut on the other side of the Sulaimans. The two have now little 
connection ■with each other. The Babar of the plains hold some 180 square miles between 
the Ushtarani and Mian Khel, Chaudwan being their chief town; and include the Mahsnd 
and Ghora Khel clans of the tribe. The result of their quarrels with the Ushtarini has 
just been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been described above—see also 
Voi. n, p. 31 . 

The Mian Khel are aLohdni tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent move¬ 
ments have already been described. They hold some 260 square miles of plain country 
between the Gandapur and the Babar. With them are associated the Bakhtiap. (see above 
also) who, though of Persian origin, now form one of their principal sections. The greater 
number of them still engage in the trans-Indu6 trade; and they are the richest of all the 
pawindah tribes, doaling in tho more costly descriptions of merchandise. They are divided 
by locality into the Drtiban and Musa Khel sections, tho latter of which hold the south¬ 
west quarter of their tract. They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, and more 
civilised than most of tho pawindah tribes. They seldom take military service, and culti 
vate but little themselves, leaving the business of agricultnre to their Jat tenants. They 
have a hereditary KliAn who haB never possessed much power. 

The Gandapur.— The origin and the manner in which they obtained their present country 
of the Gandapur have been described above ; see also Vol. II, p. 277 , y 


Tho Bitanni or Bhittanni include all the descendants in the male line of Baitsu the 
third son of Kais. They originally occupied the western slopes of the northern Sulaimins • 
but being hard pressed by tho Ghilzai, moved, in the time of Bahlol Lodi, through the 
Gomal Pass and occupied the eastern side of the north of the range, as far north on its junc¬ 
tion with the Salt Range and as far west as Kanfguram. Some time after the Warir drove 
them back to beyond Garangi, while the Gurbuz contested with them the possesion of 
the Ghabbar mountain. They now hold the hills on the west border of Tank andBannu 
from the Ghabbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In their disputes many 
of the tribe left for Hindustan where their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of Delhi, and 
the tribe has thus been much weakened. Shaikh Baitan had four sons, Taj in, Kajm 
Ismifl and Warshpun. The tribe consists chiefly of the descendants, of Kajin, with a few 
of those of Warshpun. Israeli was adopted by Sarban, and his descendants still live with 
the Sarbani Afghans. The Tajfn branch is chiefly represented by tho clans Dhanne and 
latte, said to be descended from slaves ot Taj in. A small Sayyid clan called Koti is affi¬ 
liated to the Bitanni. Till some 80 years ago they lived wholly beyond our border: but 
of lato they have spread into the TAnk plains where they now form a large proportion of 
the rathan population, occupying some 550 squaro miles, chiefly south of tho Takwira 
.They also hold some land in tho Bannu district at tho mouth of the passes which lead un 
mto their hills. They are a rude people just emerging from barbarism, but keen-witted 
rhey are of medium weight, wiry, and aotive, and inveterate thieves and abettor* nf 
thieves; and thoy have been called the jackals of the Wazfrs. Thev have no 
chief. The proverbial wit of tho country sido thus expresses their stupidity and thHfr 
lessness.— “ The drum was beating in tho plains and the Bitanni were dancimr In 
hills;" and “ A hundred Bitanni eat a hundred sheep." At ppTm-7 ofV^nf*^ 
produced Tucker's account of this tribe which differs in some respects from the above ° 

The Dauiat Kiiel.—T he coming of this tribe to the district has already been describe 
B e ' rp «“ ci e?. 1 1 clan ,' wa8tho Katti Khol; and under their chief KatAl Khun the Daedal 
anel ruled Tank and wore numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th centurv 
they accompanied the Durr&ni into Hindustan, and brought back much wealth But since 
that time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble 
I he Nawab of Tank, the principal j&gird&r of the district, is a Katti Khel. 

H ave ¥ en raenti o n ed above. They were very rqughly treated by Nadir SWh, 
Jr e U «ulat Khel completed their ruin. They are now almost extinct. Their 
frontier 5 ’ tb ° an(i ^ari ^el, hold a small area on the Tink and Kulidhi 
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Pawindah Border and other tribee.-Tho tribes not possessing sufficient importance to 
merit detailed description are— * 

The Zarkanm, a email colony of Shaikhs, irho settled somo S00 years ago in a corner 
between the Gandapur and Miin Khel country, under the foot of the Sulaim&na. 

The Balfich, a small tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi tribes * They seem 
to have come m with the earhest Pathin invaders. They hold the countrv rnnrd P»n«i7 
at the foot of the Salt Range where'it leaves the Indus t“turn no“rw«dL ^nd «^1he 
dominant race in the north of the Miinwali district. c mwardw> and are tho 

TheRHAsoB, with the Nur Khel and JIalli Khel form a small tribe which claims kinshio 
with the Lodi, who repudiate tho claim. They hold the Khasor range, or the rWce of the 
lower Salt Range which runs down the right bank of the Indus. b age 01 tne 

The Ghorezai, a petty clan of the Tabarak Kaka, and the MiXni an insignificant rtmninAni, 
clan of the Shirani tribe, hold lands in the Gomal valley, the former lying souUi and the 
latter north or the Lum river. They graze their flocks during summer on the western 

fidlotlSL'of^oTplainS POrtlODOfth0 MUniar ° indePendent but closely 

The Kondi are a small pawindah clan who claim descent from the ancestor of the NiAzi 
They settled m T.nk with the Daulat Khel Lohani, and originally held the tract along tho 
Suheli stream m the north-east corner of Tank. But within the last 80 years Marwat 
immigrants have encroached largely on their eastern lands. Macgregor says they are quiet 
SSSr* and the unfavourable descri P^n of them given in Vol. II, p. 671, is probably 

u T he Pamndah Tribes .—These tribes, which will bo described generally on p. 240 below 

•m^rm^a“nnmwfnf £ “ $ 8triot !, are of considerable administrative^ intorest, as 

rSd^ Th ^ ® 8pend H 10 001,1 weather in the pastures on either side of tho 

Indus. The principal tnbes are noticed below 

fr ° m , Hot , ak ' a grandson of Ghilzai; but the Hotak say that 
frnm fhA and m S. r t. e y dependent on tbem.f They speak Pashto, but differ 

£ rw-t J hyslqUe- . Th °y are the loast sealed of all the pauindahe, and winter 

Sie^weS^ls in ftiks Md Wd 1 . the ,^ Izai aountr y. having no homo of their own. Their 
cmer weaitn is in tlocks and herds, and they act as carriers rather than as tradore Thov 
aro a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well behaved. iraaere. inoy 

are an offshoot of Tokhi mother of Hotak mentioned above. Bnt 
tho 1 okhi say they are descended from a foundling whom tho tribe adopted Thev hold tho 

tri^ ^d^hdd^a^larce^fra^^trA) 11 ?* 10110 ’ p ? we F ful - and war like of all tho Ghilzai 

n^SnirS^^ 

country in great numbers when they act a! broken or Midi between fhe ZrchanU and 
Sio < best < of dmracters.^ 13 ^ “* ** Str0Dfi ““ and fair!, well behaved, 

«—« 

“XVter ? 6 Wazfr hiH9 “ d 

Kandahir about 1710 Td^TW 1 “t of all the Ghilzai :tribos till the Hotak gave rulers to 
Argand£b, with Kelihi-Ghiizai as{hoi!' d prinJpjd°centre ° TwD8k and 1116 north valloy of the 

With them are assocmtedThe lUffsa Khemkar* who are if™ 1 °/ f¥ ,gar 80U A th of Ghazni, 
and live Bouth and west of SMIgar.J r ’ 8r ® des0€n ded from an Andar woman 


• It ia not perhaps impossible that these mav ho of r„i„, u ~ ——-—- 

of Pathin origiD, have become the nucleus of a*Baloch^trit^ ^ The Khetratl . perhaps 
t One story makes them the descendants of a gang of blacksmith* „i, A • 
accompanied the Mian Kiel on one of their return journevs to £< ’ “I* 16 14th century, 

% In 1881 some of the tribesmen in Hera Ismiil Khin reftmmU& andsettl ed thoro. 
Andar, returned themselves as Balocb 
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The Tarakki winter about KandaMr. They are largely nomad, 

The Border Tribes. —The most important tribes on tho Pera Ism&il border are, beginning 
from the south, the Qasrani Baloch and the Ushtarini, already described on page 224 
and pago 225, the Shirani, and the Mahsud Waziri. The Wazi'ri will bo described vrhen 
I come to tho border tribes of Bannu. 

Tho Shirani have already been mentioned and their origin described. They occupy tho 
country round tho Takht-i-Sulaiman, bounded to the north by the Zarkanni stream and to 
the south by the Ushtarani border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to the east 
of tho Takht. They aro divided into the Shirani proper who hold the greater part of tho - 
tract, the Babar of our plains described above, and the small tribes of Haripal and 
Jalwani lying to the south of the Shirdni proper. They are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in thoir appearance. Their dress consists of a couple of coarse 
blankets and thoir principal occupation is agriculture. 

The Pathdn tribes of Bannu.-^Qn the southern border of the Bannu district, marching 
with Dera Ismail, we find the Marwat and the NiAzi, the northernmost of the Indian 
descendants of Baitan, while further north lie tho Wazie and Bannuohi, of the great 
Karlanri section of tho Pattnins. Tho migration of tho Niazi from Tdnk across the Salt 
Range, and how the Marwat followed them and drove them across the Kurram, havo already 
been described. Their ancestor Niazai had three sons, Bahai, Janril and Khaku. Tho 
descendants of the first aro no longer distinguishable ; while tho Isa Khel among tho Jamil 
and the Mushani and Sarhang clans among tho Khiku, have overshadowed the other clans 
and given their names to tho most important existing divisions of the trite. Tho Isa Khel 
settled in tho south and the Mushini in the north of the country between ;. t Kohu Salt 
Rango and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed the river,* and after a struggle las tin n- 
nearly a century and a half with their quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jit and A win 
subjects, finally drove the Gakkhars, whoso stronghold on the Indus was destroy d hv 
Ahmad Shih in 1748, eastwards across the Salt Range, and established themselves m 


Towards the close of the 13th centuryf the Mangal, a tribe of the Kodai KarUnri and thn 
Hanw, an affiliated tribe of Sayyid origin left thoir Kurhdori homo in Birmil crossed the 
Sulaimins into tho Bannu district, and settled in the valleys of tho Kurram and Oambala 
rivers, About a century later the Bannuchi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai KarUnri 
by his wife, Bannu, who with their Daur kinsmen then held the hills Iving east 0 } the Khost 
range in the angle between the Koh&t and Bannu districts, with their hend-quartors at 
Shawal, were driven from their homes by the Wazfr, and, sweeping down the Kurram 
valley, drove the Mangal and Hanni back again into the mountains of Kohit and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram and Tochi rivers 
which they now hold in tho north-western corner of the district. At the same time the 
Buwari, a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the word, occupied the banks of tho Tochi 
beyond our border, which they still hold. Some 400 years ago the Bang! Khe l Khattik 
M ourned the trans-Indus portion of tho district above KaUtagli and tho spur which the 
Salt Rango throws out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Kbel Wazfrs (see above), moving from their ancestral homes in 
Birmil, drove the Banmiclu out of tho Shawil hills, they occupiod tho country thus vacated 
and for 350 years confined thetosolves to tho hills beyond our bordor. But'durin" the lattor 

half of last century they began to encroach upon the plain country of ths Ct ™ thl 

right bank of tho Tochi, and of tho Bannucbi on tho left bank of the Kurram^ Ti n T . tho 
visits were confined to tho cold season ; but early in tho present centurv hi' ,h At firs - 1 
anarchy which accompanied the establishment of the Sikh rulo in Bannu’ thnl h fi.miT W<l ,? 
good their footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold " ® ua ^ y mac * e 

The latest comers are the Bitanni, who have within the last 60 vearc 1 . 

on thn north-eastern border of the Marwat at the foot of the hills ThuR U paH^Ana D if 1 in tlai it 
trans-Indus Bannu, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of tho district as lies north of a lfr,', 
joining the junction of tho Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at which the Salt Rai^a 
enters the district and turns northwards. Tho trans-Indus Pathans, with tho partial SS? 
tion of the Niazi, speak Pashto of the soft and western dialect; tho Niazi sneak Rindko 
especially east of the Indus. p K HmdiI0 ' 


tel tw »1 a. 








I now proceed to £ detailed description of the different tribee, beginning from tkfc 
south:— 


The Marwat hold almost the whole of the Lakki tahsil, that is to say, the south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus Salt Range and 
the Wazir bills. Within tho last 80 years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt Range into Dera IsmAil, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of TAnk and along the foot of tho 
hills, and from tho Baluch in the Faniala country. Their most important clans are the Musa 
Khel, Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahram. and Tapi. With them are associated a few of the 
Niazi, who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat 
are as fine and law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on our border. They are a 
simple, manly, and slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, 
and of pleasing appearance. Their women are not secluded. Their history has been 
sketched above. Their heroditary enemies, tho Klmtak, say of them: “ Keep a Marwat to 
look after asses ; his stomach well filled and his feet well worn.*’ 

The Banndchi hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Kurram and 
Toehi rivers. Their history has already beon narrated. They are at present, perhaps more 
hybrid than any other Pathan tribe. They have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other 
doctors of Islam in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the 
scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as 
haihsaya, and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times 
settled amongst them; insomuch that “Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all 
Mahomedans, and by a stretch, even IlinduB long domiciled within the limits of tho irrigated 
tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve 
the memory of their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They 
are of inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive, and 
capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them: “The Bannuchis are bad 
specimens of Afghans ; can worse bo said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans, 
rankly luxuriant, their virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. “ Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

Tho Niazi hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the country between MfAnwili 
and the hills ; in other words, so much of tho Bannu and MiAnwAli districts as is contained 
between the Salt Range on either side tho Indus, and Kurram and a line drawn from its 
mouth due east across the Indus. Their history and distribution have already been related. 
They are indifferent cultivators, and still retain much of the Path An pride of race. Tho 
cis-Indus branch is the more orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Isa Khel is the 
predominant and most warlike section ; but they all make good soldiers. A section of them 
is still independent and engaged in pavoindah traffic, spending tho summer above KandatyAr 
and wintering in Dera Ismail. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to be a quarrelsome 
people, for the proverb says—“ The NiAzi like rows.” 

Minor tribeB are the Mughal Khel clan of Yusufzai who conquored a small tract round 
GhoriwAl some seven centuries ago, and still show their origin in speech and physiognomy. 

Tho Gvbbuz, an unimportant tribe, have now returned to their original seat west of tho 
Khost range, and north of the DAwari. 


The Wazirs are one of tho most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border 
the Mahsfid being pre-eminent for turbulence and lawlessness. They are exceedingly 
democrat ic and have no recognised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dealing with 

them. They are tall, active, muscular, and courageous, and their customs differ in several 

respects from those of the PathAns in general. They are still in a state of semi-barbarism. 
They are well described in the Baiy&t-i-Afgh&ni (pages 227 ff of tho translation) Mr* 
rhorburn estimate the Wazfr population of the purely Wazfr border villages alone at 13,523! 
and there are a ways many members of tribe scattered about the district ‘ in search of work 
or of opportunities for theft,’ especially during the spring months. 

. -fl C ^1'Kn!li i ft° / ffv. 0h ^T The t^ h4 ? 8 of Kohit belong almost entirely to two great 
c y ,u i'.' K ,J . ^ e hakai section of the Karhinri, and the Bangash. a Qnreshi tribe of 
Ara > descent. 1 he original home of tho Klmttalc, in common with the other sections of the 
Karlauri. was the .-eat face of the northern Sukim&ns, where they held tho valley of Shaw/l 
now occupied by the W azirs* Tow ards the close of the 13th centuryf they, with the Man sal 

* Dr. Bellew says that the Khattak held all the plain country of the 
Dora Ismail Khin till driven out by tho Wazir who hein? in their tom driven southward 
by the pressure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the ntn. 
then held by the Bannuchi. He gives no authority for this account, which drw7 ;7. 111119 
with the tradition of tho Khattak themselves as related in the Kalid-i.Afghani * ° 0k 8 ® reo 
f The Kalid-i-Afghdni places the migration in the middle of the 12th cent..™ m. 
Pannucbi migration at about 1300 A. D. ‘ u cent ury, end the 
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and Hanni,.two tribes of the Kodai section of the Karjasri, moved eastwards, the two last 
descending into the Bannu district and settling along the Kurram and Gambiia, while the 

Khattak held the hills to the west of our border. A century later the Bannuciii drove as 
already related the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu; and not long after this the Khattak 
quarrelling with the Bannuchi, moved to the north and east and occupied the hilly country 
then uninhabited, which stretches across the centre of the Koh&t district to the Indus leav¬ 
ing behind them the Para Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had taken 
refuge with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east corner of the Kurram 
Valley, while another section still lives in a state of barbarism about Kam'guram as subjects 
of the Wazir. At this time the Obakzai, another tribe of the Kod'ii Karlanri, held all the 
valley of KohSt in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus to Koh it • 
while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about Gardez in Zurmai But 
in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangash, increasing in number and beiDg pressed 
upon by tho Ghilzai, emigrated eastwards en masse and settled in Kurram. Being presently 
driven out by the Tuai* and JAji, tribes cf doubtful origin who claim descent from Khu^ri- 
am, son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of A wan stockf though now Pathans for all practi- 
cal purposes, and who siiU occupy tho valicy, they joined with the Khattak who had quar¬ 
relled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of Kohat. The struggle was prolonged for 
nearly a century; but b} r the close of the 1 5th century the Orakzai had been driven into the 
lower of the ranges which form the eastern extremity of tho Safed Koh and lio along the 
north-western border of the Koliut district. The Khattak and Bangash then possessed them¬ 
selves of all the northern and central portions of KoMt and divided the country between them 
tho former taking alltho southern and central portions while the latter took the northern and 
north-western tract consisting of the Ivohdt and Mir&nzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai 
or Sarafina range ; and the hills between Gada Khel and llaclii were then fixed and still remain 
as tho boundary between the two tribes. In tho time of Akbar, Malik Akor was the leader 
of tho Khattak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land south of the Kabul riv^r 
between Khairab£d and Naushahra on condition of his guarding the high road 
Attockand Pesh4war. This brought him into contact with the Mandanr of YufirfrnJ 
held the country opposite on the left bank of the IUbul river. Their quarrels vZl 
nual j and at length in the time of Shdhjahin the Khattak crossed tho river 
themselves of the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Swif! \*ZSt 
the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and also pushed 
the plain and acquired a position about Jamiilgarhi to tho north of MardSn in the ^ 
heart of tho Mandanr country, which commands the approaches to Swat on' the Zl S 
and Buner on the other. They have also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil Yvhn « 
to the west of their PesMwar territory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards 
t0 V?? s ; Indu8 ' Rang© and the Bannu border, and across the Sait Range to the Indus 
at KAlabagh j and they now hold a broad strip running along its right bank from u little 
above the junction of the IUbul river to KaUbdgh ; all Kohit save the portion occupied 
by the Bangash rn the north and north west of the district arid the western half of the 
Lundkhwir valley in the north of Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have 
at one time conquered the Aw£n country as far east as the Jhelam. But about the middle 
of the 1/th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract * and nmv nnW 
Makhad in the Attock district, and the left bank of tho river as far south as Meri in Bannu 
There are other Khattak holdings scattered about the cis-Indus plains • hut liL? 
have no connection with the tribe. 11118 ’ l ^ eir 0Kner8 

About the middle of the 18th century two parties grow up in the trihn Tw 
combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Shah Durranf in hisi^ 
but after his departure tho division bocamo permanent tho eastora or A tnr m 

ing the north-eastern portion of Kohdt and all the Khattak country of iwSt factl0 “ 
capital at Akora on the kdbut river, while the western or Teri division h^tY 1 ^ 11 ! 1 l ^ elr 
mainder of Kohdt, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the S-Sohr' Y the re- 
ndjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khattak of Bannu. * The western c *?’ aD l th ® 
capital at Teri south-west of Kohdt, and in the centre of the hills they fcrst occupied ° UlClr 

Thus with the exception of a few Awdn villages in the Bangnsh count.... a b 
village here and there, the whole of Kohat is held by Patbins, a n I with ihl’ aDd Y Say -7 d 
narrow strip of land stretching along the northern border of the Teri KWt.'w 1 ptron of a 
to Dhoda which is held by the NiSzi, the whole is in the hands of the Ban^ah^itPtrv luOt 

ssas ssa 5?*x T sis? ln saa 


masSB. T<iri Were ° riginaUy h * madyaha 01 th0 Bangash, but rose in rebellion agak^tbri'r 

t Mr. Mark howevor, tells ms that the Kbugidni olaim Durrani orkin • an.i that tho 
olaim u admitted by the Durrini, and supported by their genealogies, ’ “ 
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The Khattak.— -The history of the Khaltak tribe has been sketched above and a more 
detailed account had been given on pages 520—30 of Vol, II. They ure descended from 
Luqman surnamed Khattak, son of BurhAn, son of Kakai.* LuqmAn had two sons Turman 
and Bulaq. The descendants of the latter are still known as the BulAqi section; while 
Tarai, son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, including two main 
clans, the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is called by his name. They have absorbed several 
small tribes of doubtful origin, the Muglaki and Saminif belonging to the BuUq, while the 
Jalozai, Dangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari section. The most important clans 
of the Tari section are the Anokhel to which the chiefs family belongs, and which includes 
the septs of the uppor and lower MohmandiJ who hold the right bank of the Indus below 
Attock, and the Mir Khel who hold the Chauntra valley in the centre of the Teri tract. 
Among the BulAqi the most important clan is the Sdghri, with its practically independent 
Bangi Khel sept. These hold the right bank of the Indus above KAlabAgh, while the 
Saghri, with the Babar family of the Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of 
the tribe. Most of the Khattak in Yusufzai are also Bulaq. The Kaka Khel section of the 
Khattak are descended from the famous saint Shaikh Rahfm YAr, and are consequently 
venerated by all northern PathAn9. The Khattak are a fine manly race, and differ from all 
other PathSns in features, general appearance, and many of their customs. They are the 
northernmost of all the PathAns settled on our frontier who speak the Boft or western 
dialect of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have been for centuries at fend 
with all their neighbours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and “ a most 
favourable specimen of Path An,” and are good cultivators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are aiso great carriers and traders, and especially hold all the salt 
trade with SwAt and Bunor in their hands. They are all Sunnis. The Marwat, the 
hereditary enemy of the Khattak, says : “ Friendship is good with any one but a Khattak ” : 
may the devil take “ a Khattak,” and 1 A Khatak is a hen. If you seize him slowly ho sits 
down; and if suddenly ho clucks.’ Another proverb runs thus : “ Though tho Khattak is 
a good horseman, 3 'et he is a man of but one charge,” 

The BANOASH.—The early history of the Bangash has also been narrated above. Since 
they settled down in their Kohdt possessions no event of importance has marked their 
history. They claim descent from Khali'd ibn WAlid, Muhammad’s apostle to the Afghans 
of Ghor,§ and himself of the original stock from which thay sprang; but they are PathAns 
“ as rogards character, customs, crimes, and vices.” Their ancestor had two sons Gar and 
SAmil, who, on account of the bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed 
Bunkash or root destroyers. These sons have given their names to the two great political 
factions into which not only the Bangash themselves, but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khattak, 
Turi, Zaimu9hfc, and other neighbours of the Karlanri branch are divided, though the 
division has of late lost most of its importance.|| Tho GAri are divided into MirAnzai and 
Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper; the MirAnzai lie to the west of 
them in the valley to which they have given their name ; while tho 8Amilzai occupy the 
northern portion of Kohdt and hold Shalozan at the foot of the Orakzai hills, where they 
are independent, or live in PaiwAr and Kurram under the protection of the T6ri. The 
Bangash Nawabs of FarrukhabAd belong to this tribe. 

Border tribes.—The tribes on the KohAt border, beginning from the south, are the 
Darvesh Khel Wazirs, the Zaimushi, the Orakzai, and the Afridi. The Wazfrs have already 
been described. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarfn AfghAns who inhabit the hills 
between the Kurram and the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of KohAt. They 
belong to the Samil faction. The early history of the Orakzai has also been given above. 
\VUh them aro associated the Alikhel, Misbti, the ShaikhAn, and some of the Malla Khel! 
all of whom are now classed as Orakzai of the HamsAya clan, though, as the name implies, 
distinct by descent. The Orakzai hold the lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and 


+ nfttliw ° f K “ r 1 1 * 0 ' founder of ttaeKarldnri division of .the Afghins. 

I Th« Mo!^° aa name9 a9 meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese (!) 
Mohmand of ?esL°L 6 KhWam Vall( * ° f the Koh4t dist ™ a *> Vto distinct from the 
, ****«?» «» Orakzai are, perhaps, both of Scythian origin anc 

belonged to the group of Turk tribes, among whom ho includes all the Karlinri or as Ik 
calls them TurkUnri, who came in with the invasion of 8abuktagin in tho 10th and Taimu 
in the 16th century of our aera. Aaimui 

Jj Dr. Bellew is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Magian and Buddhisi 
religions of their ancestors Tho present division of tho tribes is given as follows hv K 
James: 8dmU.— Half the Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdfn rrK J 0 °i 
SepSb, Kamr, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi ' 

Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Khalfl and the Kuki Khel and Qiinbar Kh’al clan. „r »/A- 
The fend between the two factions is still very strong and bittor, and is flnn T m ; , ii 
the sectarian animosity between Shfah and Sunni, 3 supplemented by 




miST/fy. 



the greater part of Tirah. They are divided into five great clans, tho Allezai, Massozai, 
Daulatzai, iBmfluzai, and Lashkarzai, of which the Daulatzai and Massozai are the most 
numerous. The Muhammad Khel is the largest sept of the Daulatzai, and, alone of the 
Urakzai, belongs to the Shiah sect. They are a fine manly tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. 
They are divided between the S&mil and Gar factions. There are a considerable number 
of OrakzM tenants scattered about the KohSt district. The present rulers of Bhopal belong 
wthis tribe. Tho Afridi will be found described below among the border tribes of 
reshawar. 


ThePath&n tribes of Peshdrvar, —The Path&ns of Peshawar belong, with tho exception of 
the Khattak described above, almost wholly to the Afghans proper, descendants of 
oarban; and among them to tho line of Karshabun or the representatives of the ancient 
Gandhari, as distinguished from the true Afghans of Jewish origin who trace their descent 
rrom Sharkhabun. I have already told, how during the 5th or 6th centurv a Gandhiri 
colony emigrated to Kandahar, and there were joined and converted by the Afghan stock 
oi Ghor who blended with them into a single nation. Their original emigration was due 
to the pressuro of Jit and Scythic tribes who crossed tho Hindu Kush and descended into 
tne valloy of tho Kabul river. Among those tribes was probably tho DilazAk,* who are 
now classed as one of the Kodai Karlanri, and who were converted by Mahmud Ghaznavi 
m the opening of the 11th century. They extended their sway over the Rawalpindi and 
l esn&war' districts and the valley of the Kabul as far west as Jalalibid, driving many of the 
original Ilindki or Gandhiri inhabitants into the valleys of Swit and Buner which lie in 
tho hills to tho north, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. Amalga- 
pating with the remaining Hindkis they lost tho purity of their faith, and were described as 
infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove them out. 


The Kandahftr colony of Gandhiri was divided into two principal sections, the Khakhai 
and Ghona Khel, besides whom it included the descendants of Zamand and K&nsi I give 
below the principal tribes which trace their descent from Kharshabun for convenieneo of 
reference° 


Khakhai 


Kand 


Zamand 


Kfinsi 


( Mandanr... 


Yusufzai 


t 


Ghoria Khel \ 


•Hold tho Peshfiwar plain 
north of tho KAbul river 
called British Yusufzai, the 
Chamlah valley on the Pe¬ 
shawar border, and part of 
the Haripur tract in Hazira. 
Yusufzai proper.,, Hold Swit, Buner, Panjkora, 
and Dir; the hills north of 
the YfSsufzai plain. 

Hold Doiba; the plains in the 
angle between the Kihvl 
and Swat river. 

... Hold Bajaur tract west of 
Swat 

r « T , , f Plains Mohmand Hold plains of Peshiwar on 

(Mohmand ... j right bank of Bira river. 

(. Bar Mohmand TT - 1J -■ * *• - — 


Gugiini 

’ w Tarkl6nri 


lD£ud2&i 


Khalil 


^ Muhammadzai 

^Others 

fShinwiri 

t Others 


... Hold mountains north of Ki- 
bul river and west of the 
Sw&t*K£bul Dodb, 

Hold Peshiwa* plain on right 
Kibul river to 
little beloff tho junction of 
the B&ra rivor. 

... Hold the Peshiwar plains be¬ 
tween the Diudzai and the 
Khaibar. 

... Hold Haslitnagar, the plains 
eastofSwit river iu Peshi¬ 
war. 

... Scattered. 

... Hold part of Khaibar moun¬ 
tains and the northern 
slopes of the Safed Koh. 

... Scattered. 


PwSrSaSSEdBuddllut^i h0r th * Di,MSk were 0f «*"»«**«‘r*ctioq. 
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About the middle of the 13th century they were settled about the headwaters of the Tarnak 
and Arghasan rivers, while the Tarin Afghans held, as they still hold, the lower valleys of 
those streams. As they increased in numbers the weaker yielded to pressuro, and the Kha- 
khai Khel, accompanied by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand 
and by their Karlnnri neighbours, the Utmdn Khel of the Gomal valley * left their homes 
and migrated to Kdbul. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of the 15th 
century, by Ulugh Beg, a lineal descendant of Taimur and Babar’s uncle, and passed east¬ 
wards into Ningrahar on the northern slopes of the Safed Koh, and into the JaUl&bdd 
valley. Here the Gugiani settled in eastern and the Muhammadzai in westorn Ningrahar 
the Tarkldnri occupied Lughman, while the Yusufzai (I used the word throughout in its 
widest sense to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper'* and Utman Khel moved 
still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshdwar. Here they settled peacefully for 
a while; but presently- quarrelled with the Dilazak and expelled them from the Doaba or 
plain country in the angle between the Swat and Kibul rivers, into which they moved. 
They then crossed the Sw&t river into Hashtnagar and attacked the Eastern Shilmanf, a 
tribe probably of Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilman on the 
Kurram river for tho Khaibar mountains and nashtnagar. These they dispossessed of 
Hashtnagar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Bwdt, thus acquiring all 
the plain country north of the K£bul river and west of Hoti Marddn. 


Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the Kandahir country had 
been following in their track ; and early in the 16th century they reached the western 
mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem to have divided, a part of the Mohmnnd now 
known as tho bar Mohmand crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while tho remainder went 
on through tho pass to the plain of Peshdwar lately vacated by the Yusufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilazak in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the Kdbul river into 
what are now called the Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the flat country south of the 
Kabul river and west of Jnlozai This they still hold, the Daiidzai holding the right bank 
of the Kabul river, and the Khalfl tho left bank of the Bdra river and the border strip 
between the two streams facing the Khaibar pass, while the Mohmand took the country 
south of the Bara and along the right bank of the Kabul as far as Naushahra, though 
they have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the Bar 
Mohmand made them selves masters of the hill country lying north of the Kdbul river as 
far up as Lalpura and west of the Doaba, and possessed themselves of their ancestral capital 
Gandhdra, driving out into Kdfiristdn tho inhabitants, who were probably tbeir ancient 
kinsmen, the descendants of such Gandhrtri as had not accompanied them when, two 
centuries earlier, they had migrated to Kandahar. They then crossed the Kabul river, 
and possessed themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of tho Afridi 
hills to the north of the Khaibar pass. 


While these events were occurring, the Gugidni, Tarklanri.f and Muhammadzai, who had 
been left behind in Ningrahar, moved eastwards, whether driven before them by the 
advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in ns allies against the Dilazdk by tho Yusufzai. At any 
into they joined their friends in Do4ba and Uaehtnagar, and attacking the Dilazak, drove 
them out of Yusufzai and across tho Indus. They then divided their old and new 
possessions among the allies, $he Gugidni receiving Doaba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnagar, 
whib* the Yusufzai, (Jtmdn Khel, and Tarhlinri took the great Yusufzai plain. During 
the ne^t iwenty years these three tribes made themselves masters of all tho hill country 
along the Ydsufzai, Hashtnagar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the Indus to the range 
separating the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants of which, again tho ancient 
Gandh^n who had already suffered at the hands of the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and 
a ^ r °f 3 — *? du /? in m Ifaz * raand across the Kurram into Kdfiristan. This country 
StZnW the Tarklinn taking Bajaur, and tho Utmin Khel the valley of the 
oil !° ^ ran ~ B * ran g and it8 junction with the Panjkora, while the Yusufzai held 

fininrlimr ] A .» iV a8 i as far aat , ho Indus and bordering’ upon their plain country, 
MC lading wer S\\dt,Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the Khatak obtained from 

Akbar, as b , e ? n . related > a g rant of tha P ,ai ns in the south-east of the Pesh&war 

district. n is the Khakhai and their all it- held all the country north of the K&bul river 
from the Indus to Kunar, including the hills north of the Postwar but excluding those 
lying west or Doaba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand; while all the nlain 
country sooth of the Kabul was held, in the east by the Khatak and in the west bv the 
Ohona Khel. These last attempted to cross the river into Yusufzai, but were sinnallv 
defeated by the Yusufzai, and have never extended their dominions. How the Khatak 
pushed across into the Ydsufzai plain has already been told. The JDilazdk, thus expelied 


♦Another story makes the Utnrin Khel descendants of one Utmdn, a follower of Mahmud 
Ghawavi, who settled circa 1000 A. D. in the country which they now hold 
f A lection of Tarklinri remained in Lugbm*n, where they still dwell 
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from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it; nntil finally, as the cause o! 
tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the emperor Jah&ngir and scattered 
1 0 ^ n ^ an * ^ on ^ D8U a ’ tho Yusuf zai settled in their possessions they divided 

the hill and plain country equally between their two great sections, the Mandanr and the 
lusufzai proper. But feuds sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the 
Mughal rulors ; and. early in tho 17th century the Yusufzai expelled the Mandanr from 
Sw£t and Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai -from the greater 
part of the YfiBufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Swdt, Buoer, and the Lundkhwar 
and Ranfzai valleys in the north-west of Yusufzai; while the Mandanr hold Chamlah and 
the remainder of the plain country. 

The Pathdn tribes of Peshawar continued .—' The Plain Mohmand.—I now proceed to 
* r ^ GS * n detail. Passing from Kohdt into Pesh&war through tho country of 
the Khatak, who have already been described and turning west, we first come to the lower 
or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of tho Bira 
stream. Ihoy are divided into five main sections, the Maydzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matannl 
and Sarganni. Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are arbdb, a 
title meaning master, and conferred by tho Mughal emperors.* They are good and indus¬ 
trious cultivators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Their relation with 
tho Bar Mohmand, from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them in both 
manners and customs, is described on page 254. 

The Khalil occupy the loft bank of tho Bara, and tho country along the front of tho 
Khaibar pass. They havo four main clans, Matuzai, Bdrozai, Ish&qiai, and Tilarzai, of 
which the Barozai is tho most powerful. They aro not good cultivators. There aro some 
of the tribe still to be found in Kandahar. 


Tho Ddudzai occupy the left bank of the Kdbul river as far down as the junction of the 
Bdra. Tho Mohmand and Daudzai aro descended from a common ancestor Daulatyar son 
of Ghorai, the progonitor of the Ghoria Khel. Daud had three sons, Mandkai. Mamur and 
Yusuf, from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons 
Husain, Nekai and Balo of whom'only tho first is represented in Peshdwar. Nekai fled into 
Hindustan, while Balo’s few descendants live in parts of Tirah. 

The Gugiani hold the Doaba or plain country in the angle between the Kibnl and 
Swit rivers. They are descended from Mak, tho son of Khakhai, by a hamsdya shepherd 
who married Mak’s daughter Gugi, whence the name. They are divided into two great 
sections, Hotak and Zirak. Macgregor says that other Pathdns do not recognise them at 
of pure Pathan blood. 

The MuHAMMADZAif hold Hashtnagar, a strip of territory some 13 miles broad running 
down the left bank of the Swat river from our border to Naushahra. They are desoended 
from Muhammad, one of the sons of Zamand; and with them are settled a few descendants 
of his brothers, from one of whom, Kheshgi, one of their principal villages is named. Their 
clans are Prang, CMrsadda, Razar, Utmaazai, Turangzai, Umarzai, Sherpao and Tangi 
with its two septs Barazui and Nasratzai. 


Tho B Ai zAi.~The Yusufzai proper are divided into the Badi Khel (now extinct). Isizai, 
lliaszai, Malizai and Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the Rinlzai^! 
who hold tho western portion of tho hills between Yusufzai and Swdt, the Khwdjazai who 
occupy tho country betweon tho Swdt and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai, The last origi¬ 
nally held the Lundkhw.ir valley in the centre of tho northernmost portion of the Peshawar 
district, and all tho eastern hill country botween that and tho Swat river. The hills they 
still hold ; but tho Khattak have,§ as already recounted, obtained all the western nnrtion 
of the valley, while the Utman Khel KarUnri, whom tho Baizai called in as allies in a feud 
with their neighbours and kinsmen the Rdnfzai, havo obtained its nortb-east comer and 
tho Baizai now hold on'v a small tract to tho south of these last. Tliov am divide’into 
six septs, Abba Khel, Aziz Khel, Babozai, Matorczai, Musa Khei, and Zanci Khol° The 
last lies soiuh of tho Ham range which divides Swat from Buner. Tho other nvo originally 
held the Baizai valley and the hills to the north; but since tho irruption of the Khatak 
and UtmaQ Khel, only the first three hold land (n our territory. 


* Arbdb is the plural of the Arabic rab or lord; a term often applied to the Deity, 
t The tribe is often called Mohmandzai or Mamanzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or 
Mdman. 

t The Baiydt-i-Afghani calls the Ranizai a sept of the Baizai. This seems improbable, 
as they descend from different wives of Ako. 

8 i ay ^ foe Khatak, as well as the Utntan Khel, were called in as allios against 
the R&niz&i. 
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The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshiwar district. They are divided, into main 
clan as follows- 


Mandanr 


f Usmdnzai 

Utnrinzai 

Saddozai. 


ii 


Razar ... 


c Kamdlzai 

C Am6zai 

( Alfzai. 

... < Kanazai. 
(, AHzai. 

fMdnezaL 
| Malakzai. 
...<j Ako Khel. 
Khidrzai. 

I Mamuzaf. 


{ Mishr£nzai. 
*’ (. Kishrdnzai. 

f Daulatzai. 
*** (.Ismiilzai. 


The Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Utm£nzai by a second wife of Utnrin, but they 
are practically separated from them. The Usminzai occupy all the northern and western 
portions of the Mandanr tract, the Kam&lzai lying to the west immediately south of the 
Lundkhwar valley and stretching as far down as the border for the Bul£q Khatak, while 
the Amizai lie to the east and south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishr£nzui, 
who hold floti and Mard4n, and the Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Miskranzai and the 
Ismdilzai to the south of the respective tracts. South of the AmAzai, and between them and 
the Khatak territory, come the Razar ; while the Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme 
east of the district on the right bank of the Indus, the Saddozai lying to the west and tho 
Utminzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the south of tho independent 
Gadun valley, and early in the 16th century were called across the Indus by the Gujars of 
Hazira as allies against the Tram Afghans, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract from 
Torbela to the southern border of Hazira. In this tract all three of their main septs aro 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Alizai holding the southern half of the tract, and 
stretching across tho bordor into Attock. Tho Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the 
valleys between Chamlah and the Gadun country. The valley of Charalah, on the Peshiwar 
border and north of tho Gadun country, is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in 
which the Amazai, whose Ismaifzai sept hold the Mahiban country, largely preponderate. 
Tho Mandanr, living almost wholly within our territory and long subject to the rulers of 
Peshiwar, are perhaps more civilised and less impatient of control than any other Pathin 
tribe. 


The Pathdn tribes of the Peshawar border.— The AfrIdi.— Dr. Beliew says that the Afridi, 
whom he identifies with tho Aparytoo of Herodotus, originally held the whole of the Safed 
Koh system between the Kabul and Kurram river, from the Indus to tho headwaters of the 
Kurram and the Pewir ridge. But since the great Scythic invasions of tho 5th and suc¬ 
ceeding centuries, they have been successively encroached upon by tribes of very diverse 
origin; first by tho Orakzai and Bangash to the south, and later by the Waziri and Turi 
to the south-west, the Khatak lo the east, and tho Ghilzai, Khugiani and Shinwiri to tho 
west. They now hold only tho central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed 
Koh; namely, the Kbaibar mountains, the valley of the Bira and the range south of that 
valley which separates Koh4t from Peshawar, and the northern parts of Tirah, which they 
recovered from the Orakzai in tho time of Jahangir. The Pathnn historians trace their 
descent from Burh£n, son of Kakai, grandson of KarKnri, by his son Usm&n surnamod 
Afrfdi, and say that in tho 7th century the Kbaibar tract was held by Rijputs of tho Bhatti 
tribe and Yridubansi stock, subjects of the Rija of Lahore, who were constantly harassed 
by the Afghans of Ghor and the Sulaim&ns; and that about the end of the century the 
Afridi, then m alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore government all tho 
hill country west of the Indus and south of the K4bul river on condition of guarding the 
frontier against invasion. The Afrfdi are divided into five clans, of which tho Uia Khol 
and in it iho^akha Khel sept is the largest, while the Mita Khel are no longer to be found 
in Afghan* 811 . B . \he Mfri Khel have been amalgamated with tho Malikdin and Aka Khel 
Some of &e principal divisions are shown below 

1. MftaKhel. 


2. Mfri Khel. 


Bassi Khel. 
Madda Khel. 
Sultfn Khol. 
Miro Khel. 


3 r Aka Khel'.* 



wnist^ 



> 
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*. Ula Khol. 

(Khaibar Afridi), 


5. Adam Khel 



But for practical purposes they are divided at present into eight clans—via., Kuki Khel, 
Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, Sep£h, and Adam Khel, 
whose names are printod in italics in the above table. 

Tho Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our 
border, occupy tho range between KoMt and PesMwar, from Akor west of the Koh4t pass 
to the Khatak boundary. The Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border 
of tho PcshAwar, from .Akor west of the Kohdt pass to the Khattak boundary. The 
Hasan Khol hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the north - 
eastoru border of the Kohat district. Next to them come tho Aka Khel who hold 
the low rango of hills from Akor to the B£ra river, tho Bassi Khel sept lying nearest 
to British territory. These two clans occupy the south-eastern corner of the Afridi 
country, and load a more sottled life than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in 
the carriago of wood and salt between Protected Territory and British India. The other 
tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower hills and valleys, while in the 
hot weathor they retire to the cool recesses of tho upper mountains. But their general 
distribution is as follows : North of tho Bara river is the Kajnri plain, which forms the 
winter quarters of the Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khel, Sepah, and Kamar Khel. The Qambar 
Khel pass the summer in Tirali. The Sepah’s summer quarters are in the B4ra valley ; 
while the Kamar Khel spend tho hot months in the spurs of Safed Koh between Maiden and 
B6ra, and are better cultivators and graziers and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. 
The Zakha Khel are the most wild and lawless of the Afridi clans. Their upper settlements 
are in the Maiden and Bara districts, and their winter quarters lie in the B£zar valley 
north of Landi Kotal, and in the Khaibar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal. Their children 
are christened by being passed backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall after 
the fashion of a burglar,^ while the parents repeat “ Bo a thief ; be thief an exhortation 
which they comply with scrupulously when they arrivo at years of discretion. They aro 
notorious as liars and thieves, even among the lying ^ and thieving Afridi. Th* Kuki Khel 
hold the eastorn mouth of tho Khaibar, and the pass.itself as far as Ali Masjid. In summer 
they retire to the glen of Rajgal, north of Maidan, in the Safed Koh. They trade in fire¬ 
wood, and offend rather by harbouring criminals than by overt acts of aggression. The 
Afrfdi is the most barbarous of all the tribes of our border. All the Karlinr;, with tho 
single exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable ; but most of all the Afridi. 

“ Ruthless cowardly robbery and cold-blooded treacherous murder are to an Afrfdi the salt 
of life. Brought up from earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merci¬ 
less revenge, nothing has yet changed him : as ho lives, a shameless cruel savage, so he 
dies. Yot he is reputed brave, and that by men who have seen him fighting; and ho is on 
the whole tho finest of tho Pathfin races of our border, His physique is exceptionally fine, 
and he is really braver, more open and more treacherous than other Pathans. This much 
is certain, that ho has tho power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favour; and few are 
brought into contact with him who do not at least begin with enthusiastic admiration for 
his manliness/’* lie is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic ; hardy and active, but impatient of 
heat. His women are notoriously unchaste. Ho is only nominally a Musalm£n being 
wholly ignorant and intensely suporstitious. Tho Zakha Khel romoved the odium under 
which thoy suffered of possessing no shrine at which to worship, by inducing a sainted man 
of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order to bury 
his corpse and thus acquire a holy place of their own. Tho Afrfdi aro intensely democratic, 
the nominal chiefs having but little power. , * 

The Mullagori.— North of the Afrfdi come the Mullagori, a small and inoffensive tribo 
who aro associated with the hill Mohmand but whoso Pathan origin ie doubtful. They 
hold the Tartara country north of the Khaibar range. They are noted thieves but confine 
themselves to petty offenoes. 

The Bhinwari are the only branch of the descendants of Kdnsi, third son of Karshabuu.t 
wbo still retain a corporate existence as a tribo. They 1 fie west of the Mullagori, hold the 

* Macgregor’s Gazetteer of the North-Western Front\er } sub voce Afrfdi. 

t Dr. Bellow says they came from Persia in tho time of N&dir Bhih, and settled among 
the Pathtoi. 





hills to tho north of the western end of tho Khaibar pass, and thence stretch along the 
northern slopes of the Safed Koh up to tho Khugi&ni territory. They are divided into 
foor great clans, Saogu Khel, Ali Sher Khel, Sopab, and Mandozai. The Khaibar Shinwiri 
belong to the Ali Sher Khel, and live in the Uodrgi valley at Land! Kotal. Their princi¬ 
pal septs are Pi'ro Khel, Mir D&d Khel, Khugn Khel, Shokh Mai Khel, and Suleman Khel. 
They are largely engaged in the carrying trade between Peshawar and Kabul ; and are 
stalwart, hardworking and inoffensive, thongh much addicted to petty thieving. They 
probably came up to this part of the country with the Ghoria Khel (see page 250). 

The Bae Mohmand.— The history of the hill or Bar Mohraand has been related in section 
409. They hold tho hills to the west of the Doaba botweon the Kabul river and Bajaur 
and Utmdn Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of the northern hills 
of tho Khaibar. They have also spread across onr border along the Kabul river, between 
the two branches of whioh the Halimzai clan hold a small area lying between the D£udzai 
and the Gugiani. Their principal sections are Baizai, Khw&ezai, Dawozai, Utmanzai, 
Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of which is divided into Ilalimzai, Isa Khel, Burh&n Khel 
and Tarakzai proper. The Halimzai and Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the 
Others living further west. The Khan of Lalpura, Chief of the Mohmand, who belongs to 
the'Tarakzai clan, probably enjoys more real power than any other tribal chief among 
the Pathans of our immediate border. The Mohmand is almost as great a savage as the 
Afrfdi, while his venality is even greater. “ You have only got to put a rupee in your 
eye, and you may look at any Mohmand, man or woman.” They formerly gave much 
trouble on our border. 

The Utman Khkl. —Tho history of tho Utman Khel has already been sketched. Thoy 
occupy both banks of the Sw&t river beyond our border as far up as Arang Baraug, and 
have, rb stated in section 410, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of Lundkhw6r. Tho 
two chief clans are the Umar Khel and Asil Khel, the former of which hold the hills on 
the Peshawar frontier, while the latter who live on tho Swat river are more powerful. 

. “They are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to the waist. The women 
labour like the men, and everything shows the absence of civilization. They are 
a sober people, with none of the vices of the Yusufzai.’’* They give ns but little 
trouble. 


Badi Khel . 

.. (almost extinct). 

( Hasan zfti. 

.1 MadAkhel. 
(.Akazai. 

( Daulatzai. 
v Gha^barzai. 

( Nuruzai. 

leiizai 

Iliaszai. 

Malizai 


( RAnizai. 

Akozai 

.< Khwaiazai. 

( Boizfti. 


The Yusufzai proper.—The history of the Yusufzai has already been related. Their 
main divisions are shown in the margin. The holdings of 
the Ako/.ai clans have already been described in section 
410. The Isazai hold the north-east slopes of Mahiban, 
and the mountainous country on both sides of the Indus 
in LTaz&ra and tho Gadun valloy. The Malizai hold 
eastern and the Ilidszai western Buner. The Kanizai and 
Baizai Bepts of the Akozni hold all tho hills beyond the 
northern border of Y-fisufzai, the former to the west and 
the latter to the east. Beyond them in Buner lie the 
Salarzai sept of tho lliiszai, and again between them and the Chamlah valley are tbo 
Nurazai of the Malizai clan, which includes the Abazai section. The Yusufztti are 
incredibly superstitious, proud, avaricious, turbulent, merciless, and revengeful. But they 
are of a lively, merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry, and very jealous of 
tho honour of their women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic. 

The Jad&n Country .—South of the Yusufzai territory come Chamlah and the Khudu 
Khel territory alroady noticed. The southern parts of the country between Peshawar 
and Ha/ira constitute the Ga dun or Ja dun country, The holdings of other tribes in this 
valley have already been noticed. The Jadtin themselves occupy all tho eastern portions 
of the valley and the southern slopes of Mab&ban down to the Indus, as well as a con¬ 
siderable area in Haz&ra. 


The Pathdn tribes of Hazara. —The Hazara mountains on this side of the Indus wore from 
a ve*ry early dale inhabited by a mixed population of Indian origin, the Gakkhars occupying 
tho portion to the south and having authority over tho Rajputs of the eastern hills, while a 
Gtijar population held most of the northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A D. 
a family of Karlugh Turks came into India with Taimur, settled in the Pakhli plain in tho 
north and centre of the district, and established their rule over the whole of tho district 
then known as the kingdom of Pakhli.t I have already related how, about tho middle of tho 
I6th century, the Dilazdk were driven out of Peshawar across the Indus, and were presently 


* MacGregor's Oazcttecr } sub voce Utmfin Khel. 

t Colonel Waco said they wore a clau of tho Haz4ra Turks. Bat the Tdrks who cave 
thoir name to the district are supposed to have come with Changiz Khin and not wHh 
TaLur. Perhaps they were the same men, and havo confused tho two invaders in thoir 
traditions. 
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followed by the representatives of the old GandMri, the present inhabitants of Sw&t and 
Buner and the mountains north and east of Peshawar. As the Afghans who had possessed 
themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara district increased in-numbers and 
extended their rule, successive bands of the old inhabitants crossed the river and settled in 
Ilaz&ra. About the end of the 17th century* a Sayyid named Jalal Baba , ancestor of the 
famous fcayyids of Kagan, came with a heterogeneous following from Swdt. drove out the 
KarlAgh. and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the valley of Kagan. 
About the same time the Tanaoli crossed the river and occupied the hill country between 
Abbottabad and the river, now known by their name as Tanawal; while the Jadiin camo 
over from their original seat between Peshawar and Hazira and possessed themselves of the 
tract south of AbbottabAd, the Turin drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the 
Hazara plain, and the Utmanzai, called across the Indus bj r the Giijars as allies, appropriated 
tho Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to the boundary of the district. 
During the first 20 years of the 10th century the Durrani lost their hold on the district, 
something like anarchy prevailed, and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its 
present form. This may be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country 
between the Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south-east 
of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin Tiold the whole south-east of 
the district and tho eastern hills as high up as Garhi Ilabfbullah opposite JJuzaflar&bad, 
the Gakkhars holding the south of tho tract along both banks of the Haro river, while 
above them the Dhunds, Karrals, and Sarr&ls, occupy the hills in the south-eastern 
corner of the district, and the adjoining Ilarfpur plains are held by a mixed population of 
AwAns and Giijars. Tho remainder of the district, that is the northern and central portion, 
is held by tribes which, whatever their origin, have by long association become assimilated 
with tho Pathans in language and customs, the Jadiin holding the Dor valley from Bagra 
upwards to Mangal, the Tanaoli holding the Tanawal tract in the west centre of the district 
between Abbottabad and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi-independent Nawab 
of Amb, while the Swatis hold the whole mountain country north of Mansehra and Garhi 
Habfbullah. 

The Utmanzai have been already fully described among tho Pesh&war tribes. The 
Tarkheli is one of the principal Utmanzai clan9 in Hazara, and occupies the Gandgarh 
country. A few Tarin Afghans, first cousins of the Abdali, 'wrested a considerable portion 
of the Ilarfpur plains from Gujars early in the 18th century, and still live there, but are now 
few and unimportant. The Miahwdni are descended from a Sayyid father by a Kakar 
woman, and are allied to tho Kikar Pathans. A small number of them came across the 
Indus with the Utmanzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and now occupy tho 
north-eastern end of tho Gandgarh range, about Srfkot. With the Utmanzai came also a 
few Panni, a KAkar sect, who aro still settled among them. 


Non’Frontier PothJns .—During the Lodi and Sur dynasties many Path&ns migrated to 
India, especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi and Sher Shah Sur. These naturally 
belonged to the Ghilzai section from which those kings sprang. But large numbers of 
ParkAns also accompanied the armies of Mahmud Gbaznavi, Shah&b-ud-din, and Babar, and 
many of them obtained grants of land in tho Punjab plains and founded Pathan colonies 
which still exist. Many more Pathans have been driven out of Afghanistan by internal 
feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the plains east of the Indus. The tribes most 
commonly to bo found in Hindustan are the Yiisufzai, including the Mandanr, the Lodi, 
Kakar, Sarwani, Orakzai, tho KarUnri tribes, and tho Zamand Pathans, Of these the most 
widely distributed aro the Yiisufzai, of whom a body of 1,200 accompanied Babar in his final 
invasion of Iudia, and settled in the plains of Hindustan and the Punjab But a rule the 
Path&ns who have settled away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal 
divisions, and indeed almost all their national characteristics. 


The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in large numbers to MultAn to which 
province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb; wlion a number of'the Abdili 
tribe under tbe leadership of SMh Husain were driven (rom Kandahir by tribal feuds, 
took refuge in.Multan, and being early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who wok 
expelled by Mfr Wa, 8] the great Olnlzai chief, conquered Multan and founded tho tribe well 
known in tho Punjab as Mult&m Pathans. Nawib Muzaflar Khan of MulUn was fourth in 
descent from bhah Ilusam \Yhen the Zamand section was broken up, tho Khweshgi elai 
migrated to the Ohorband defile, and a large number marched thence with Bttbar and founc 
great favour at his hands and those of Humnyun. Ono section of them settled at Kasur. am 
are now known as Kasuna Pat-hens of GurHni and Gohana in Rohtak are Kfikar. They art 
said to ,, *d in the time of lbrihim Lodi. Those of Jhajjar in the same district art 
said to be lusuizai. In the time of Bahlol Lodi, Savhind was ruled by memhors of th, 


oentwy'earlier ^ eiTeu a PP rolimat ely by Colonel Wace. It should, perhaps, be pul 
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Pr4ngi tribe from which he 6prang, and many of this tribe are still to bo found in Ludhi&na, 
Rupar, and the north of Ambala. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to the Saripal 
clan of the Sarwani Afghans, who, as already related, were driven out of Afghanistan by the 
Mi&n Khel and Bakhtiar in the time of Ilum&yun. Jahangir, for what reason I do not know, 
deported the Mita Khel sept of the Afridi to Hindustan ; and some of the Afghans of 
Panipat and Ludhi&na are said to be descended from this stock. 

Races allied to the Pathan. 

Tanaoli.— The Tanaoli are said to claim descent from Amfr Kh4n, a BarKs Mughal, whose 
two sons Bind Khan and Pal Khin crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled 
in Tan&wal of Haz&ra ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the same 
name in Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of Aryan and probably of 
Indian stock. We first find them in the tians-Indus basin of the Mah&ban, from which thoy 
were driven across the Indus by the Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy 
Tan£wal or the extensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwal aDd PallAl, of which the latter occupy the 
northern portion of Tan4wal, and their territory forms the jagir of the semi-independent 
Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Haz4ra Tanaolis, 8,737 returned themselves in 1881 as Palldl, 
1,964 as Dafr£l, a sept of the Pallal, and only t,070 as Hindwal. It is probablo that clans 
were not recorded in the Amb territory where the Hindwal, and indeed the great mass of 
the Tanaolis dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying— Tanaoli le-qauli l “ the Tan4oli’s word is naught.” 

Dilazak and Tajik.— The Dilazdk are distinct from the Tajik. The origin and early 
history of the Dilaz£k have already been noticed in Vol. II, pp 241—2. But according to 
some authorities they were the inhabitants of the Pcsb4war valley before the Pathan inva¬ 
sion, and are apparently of Scythic origin and came into the Punjab with the J4ts and Katti 
in the 5th and 6th centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half of the 13th 
century the Yusufzai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus into Chach-Pakhli. But 
their efforts to regain their lost territories were such a perpetual source of disturbance, 
that at length Jah6ngfr deported them en maete and distributed thorn over Hindustan and 
the Dakhan. Scattered families of them are still to be found along the left bank of the 
Indus in Hazira and Rawalpindi. 

The TAjik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia; but now-a-days the word is 
used throughout Afghanistan to denote any Persian-speaking people who are not either 
Sayyid, Afghan, or Haz4ra; much as J£t, or Hindki is used on the upper Indus to denote 
the speakers of Panjabi or its dialects. They are described by Dr. Bellew as peaceable, 
industrious, faithful, and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they 
are artisans and traders; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afghinist&n are Tajiks. 


Hazaras.— Our Census figures certainly do not represent the whole number of Haz&ras 
in the North-West Frontier Province and probably most of them return themselves as 
Path&ns simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazaras of K&bul have already been 
noticed. They hold the Parapomisus of the ancients, extending from Kibul and Ghazni to 
Hlrit, and from Kandahar to Baikh. They are almost certainly Mongol Tartars, and were 
settled in their present abodes by Changiz Kb6n. They have now almost wholly lost their 
Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic characters of the race, and are 
“as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 years ago with their families, their flocks, and 
their worldly possessions.” They intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior 
of their territory are almost wholly independent. They are described at length by Dr. 
Bellow in Chapter XIII of his Races of Afghdnistdn. Sir Alexander Cunningham said that 
in Babar’s time the Karluki (? Karldghi) Ilaz&ras held the country on both banks of the 
Sohan in Rawalpindi; and he refers to thorn the well-known coins pf Sri Hasan Karluki of the 
bull and horseman type, which he ascribes to the be ginni ng of the 13th century. But the 
descendants of these people are apparently returned as Turks and not as Haz4ra». Their 
history in the Hazara district has been sketched above. Dr. Bellow describes the Haz&ras 
as a “ very simple-minded people, and very much in the hands of their priests. They are 
for the most part entirely illiterate, are governed by tribal and clan chiefs whose authority 
oyer their people is absolute, and they aro generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands 
of them come down to the Punjab every cold season in search of labour either on the roads 
or as well-sinkers, wall-builders, etc. In tbeir own country they have tho reputation of being 
a brave and bardy race, and smongstthe Afghans they are considered a faithful, industrious 
and intelligent people as servants. Many thousands of them find employment at Ktbul and 
mainl and Kandahar during the winter months as labourers- n the two former cities 
mainiv in removing the snow from the honse-tops and streets. In conseauen™ of ihl !r 

ECeS tb0 0tt T A ^ r13 h0 ' d ‘ hera iD “ most of thSZtowLthe 

lervantSiaidi We purchased slaves of this people.” They are all Shias, K 
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Qadari, Qadria. See under Sufi. 

Qaim Khani, a sept of CliauMo Rajputs found in the Bdwal nizamat of 
Jind and in Jaipur State and descended from Q&im Khdn, a famous 
convert to Isl&m. They are said to abstain from using planks of wood 
in their doorways. 

Qaim-makam, lit. a locum tenons . A small group of Muhammadans who in 
Hiss&r claim to be Mugbals, and owe their institution to the Mughal 
emperors. But in Rohtak they say they are Path&ns. 

Qalandarj, the Kalender of the Arabian Nights , is properly a holy 
Muhammadan ascetic who abandons tho world and wanders about 
with shaven head and beard. But the word is generally used in 
the Punjab for a monkey-man. Some of them have a sort of pretence 
to a religious character; but their ostensible occupation is that of 
leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and 
they are said, like the Kanjars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior 
quality.* The numbers returned are small except in Gurg&on, where 
Mr. Canning suggested, the Qalandars of the Census returns of 1881 
may be the faqirs of the shrine of Shdh Chokha, a saint much 
venerated by the Meos ; insomuch that the abduction of a married 
woman from this saint’s fair is held to be allowable, Shdh Chokha 
being held to have given the woman to the abductor. The Qalandars 
have a secret vocabulary, which includes a number of pure Persian 
words. They settle most of their disputes among themselves, and conduct 
their debates with great orderliness and dignity. The most famous 
Qalandar shrine is that of Abu Ali or Bu Ali Qalandar who is 
buried at P&nipat.t Another Qalandar, Shah Bdz, a notorious heretic 
from Khur&s&n sottled in the Samah tract on the PesMwar border. 

QalharI, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Qanijngo, lit. ‘ an expounder of law.’ Tho title of a family in Karndl 
who were originally modis or store-keepers and also engaged ifc 
commerce at Joli. One member of the family was appointed Q&nungo 
of Karn6l and the family then settled there. Originally Mah&jan by 
caste, its founder MaidiMal had a son Rai Mai, ancestor of the present 
QAnungo family, but he subsequently embraced IslAm and his son 
Shaikh Taydb by a Muhammadan wife is said to have risen to the 
rank of wazir at the Mughal court and to have obtained his brother’s 
appointment as Q&uimgo. Q&nungo families are also found in Hoshidr- 
pur, where a family of Jirath Khatris were once qanungos of Bajw&ra 
in Mughal timesJ : in Gujr&t: in Jullundur, at which town there was 

♦ As in Gnrdispur where their speciality is said to be a pottory made by mixing goat’s 
dung with clay. According to Garnett (Mysticism and Magic in Turkey ), the founder of the 
- Qalandari Darwcsh 'was Qalandar Yussuf Andaluei, a native of Andalusia, who was for long a 
disciple of Shaikh H&ji BekMsh. He was, however, expelled from his brotherhood on account 
of his overbearing temper and arrogant conduot. He then > tried to gain admittance to tho 
Maulavi order, but eventually founded a brotherhood, the rules of which prescribe perpetual 
wandering and eternal hatred against the orders which had'rejected him. The title of 
Qalandar means * pure' and is not confined to the ordef’. 

t Macauliffe, Sikh Religion , I, p. 62, For his legend, see Karn&l Gazetteer, 1890, p. 100, 
j Tawdrikh Qaum Khatridn, p, 20, 
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Qdrltfgh—Qassdi' 


an old Sabgal Khatri family* which held the office and is now partly 
Muhammadan : in K6ngra at Kotla :t at Palwal in Gurgaon ; and else¬ 
where. The family last mentioned affects the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad 
Chiskti whose shrine is at Sajw&ri in Palwal tahsil. One of their 
ancestors died at this 9hrine and such was his attachment to the saint 
that until one of his fingers was cut off and buried at the shrine his 
body could not be removed and taken to the Jumna to be bnrnt. 

Qarlugft, Qar-, or Qarlt5q, a well-known Turk tribe whose malik or chief, 
Saif-ud-Dra Hasan and his son N&sir-ud-Din Muhammad appear in 
the account of the Mughal invasions of the Indus territories in the 
period from 1221 to 1260 A.D. The former held Ghazni, Karmdn and 
Banian, the latter a place between Karman (Kurram) and the Jhelura 
and not far from the banks of the Indus, but hitherto not identified. 
To it Saif-ud-Din retired when driven from Ghazni and Karman, and 
his son became # a vassal of the Mughals, retaining the khiftah of 
Banian which Raverty located on the east bank of the Indus. The 
khittah probably extended as far north as Pakhli in Hazara where the 
Q&rlughs were probably reinforced by Timurs ming or hazarnh. The 
Qdrlughs declined before the Afghan inroads, but in 1786-7 Timur 
Shdh Durr&ni reinstated the headman of the Turki patti and Mdnakrai 
in those possessions and a few of this Turkish race were at the British 
annexation still settled at Manakrai, a little to the east and south of 
Haripur, and in Agror. 

Qasai, a cotton-comber. The Qas&is have several sections, Arbi Bhatti, 
Bhatta, Khokhar, Gor&ha, Tliahim, Thahfm-Ans&ri and Suhal. The 
Bhatt a say they used to be mullahs until their territory was invaded 
when they said they were Qas&is. The ' caste * is further cross-divided 
into two occupational groups, the BdkariJ who sell goat’s flesh and 
deal with Hindus, and the Pinjdras or cotton-cleaners. These two 
groups do not intermarry or hold any social intercourse with each other 
as a rule. The Qasai almost certainly overlap the Qassab, if indeed 
the two names are not identical. See also Penja. The Persian trans¬ 
lation of Qas&i is Nadd&f. 

Qasnana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Qasrani, Qaisarani : See Kaer&ni (Baloch). 

Qassab. —A butcher who slaughters after the Muhammadan fashion, dresses 
the carcase and sells the meat. But in Karn&l the Qassdb is often a 
market gardener. In Rohtak the butcher class is the very worst 
in the District, and is noted for its callousness in taking human life, 
and general turbulence in all matters. A proverJb says ; " He who has 

not seen a tiger has still Been a cat. He also has not seen a Thag has 
still seen a Qassftb.” 

In Kapurtliala the Qassdbs have two territorial groups, (i) the Lahore 
who immigrated there under Rai Ibrahim, (ii) the Shaikhopuria who 
came from Shaikhopur under Rdjd Fateh Singh. The village or Do&bia 


* Thia appears to be distinct from the Qinflngo family at 

at now Muhammadan by creed : P. N. Q. I. § 47*. 


Riihon, originally Khi Khatris 

now JUUnamiiiauttix uj uxwv* . x. xr.. SJ. i, ^ *|L7. 

° + Tawdrikh Jldjagdn i-K&ngra, by Dlwiin Sarb Diil, Kingfa, 1883. 

+ Fr bakra, goat Also termed Shaikh out of respect. The QasAls who do not kill cows 
call themselves Sikkhu, or to distinguish move exactly mekn.*MU (from a goat) 

as opposed to UakkariMhu (from bhakkar, a bull, cow or buffalo). They have a secret 
vocabulary. 




Ml Ntsr/tf 



Qassdbs form a third group, rarely connected with the two former 
by marriage. The Laliori were originally Bhatti Rdjputs, converted 
to Islam under Akbar : while the Shaikhopnria were Khokbars. 
Both are in practice endogamous. No outsiders are admitted into 
the caste—not even an apprentice who has been taught butchering. 

The Qassdb would certainly appear to be sometimes identical with 
the Qasdi. Thus the Bhafti (or Bhutti) Qasdbs of Jhang are cotton- 
combers. They observe th ejhand ceremony in front of a mosque, gur 
worth five annas and sers of churi (bread baked with ghi and sugar) 
being distributed. In Gurgaon the beopari or ( dealer ’ in cattle is said 
to be a butcher also. These dealers are very numerous about Firozpur 
Jhirka in the south of that District. They are probably Meos by origin, 

Qawwal, See under Mirasi. 

Qizi, a Muhammadan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. The descendants of a famous Qdzi often retain the 
title and there are several well-known Qdzi families. In Dera Ghdzi 
Khdn the Qdzi9 are said to be all Awdns, and the more important among 
them call themselves Ulamd. The Qdzis do not claim descent from one 
and the same ancestor. During the times of the Musaltndn kings of 
Delhi some men were appointed judges of the Muhammadan Law, and 
their descendants continue to practise as expounders of its tenets. 

Qizi Shaikh Razo (-rajo), a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Qizil- or Qazal-bash —(Turki qizil ‘ red/ and bash, ‘ head/)—The Qizil-bdsh 
are supposed to be descendants of the captives given to Shaikh 
Haidar the Safawi* by Timur. They wore the red caps assumed 
by those captives as a mark of distinction and were considered the 
best troops in the Persian armies. Ibbetson described them as a 
tribe of Tartar horsemen from the Eastern Gancasus, who formed 
the backbone of the old Persian army and of the force with which 
Nddir Shdh invaded India. Many of the great Mughal ministers were 
Qizilbdsh and notably Mir Jumla, the famous minister of Aurangzeb. 
The red cap of peculiar shape, which they wear, was invented by 
the founder of the Soplii dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shid, as 
the distinguishing mark to that sect, and which his son Shdh 
Tahmdsp compelled Humdyun to wear when a refugee at the Persian 
Court. There are some 1,200 families of Qizilbdsh in the city of 
Kdbul alone, where they were located by Nddir Shdh, and still form 
an important military colony and exercise considerable influence in 
local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghdnistdn. See 
also under Ghuldin. Ferishtaf appears to assign to the Kazilbdsh a 
much earlier origin than any other writer, for he mentions the 
« Turkmans of Kandahdr, called Kazilbdsh, owing to their wearing red 
caps,” under the year 1044 A.D.t 


d t0 £ must 1)61110 Safavid ^ho was fourth in descent from 
Shaikh Safi and added the vole of warrior to the profession of saint ; S. Laue-Poole's 
Mohammadan Dynasties, p, 255. 10 8 

+ Briggs’ Mahomedan Power in India , p. 1?1. 

i Bazzilb^sh is also described an ' offensive nicknarao’ given by the Turks to the Bektish 
of or with a curiously composite religion. The Bektdshis are 
followers or uaji Bektash who blessed the Janissaries when tha,t corp 9 was enrolled by the 
Amir Ore * * 1 * 11 a . ^ remained closely associated with the order found by that famous saint : 
aarnetts Atyiwcwm and Migic in Turkey, pp. 18 and (for the doctrines of tie Befcttohj 
11M* , 
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Qom — Qureshi. 



Qom, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Queaibhi, Qcbaish, was the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. The word 
is said to mean trader.* But a learned maulavi in Jhang declares that 
the name is derived from qarsh, a marine animal hunted by the Quresh 
or Quraish. Owing to its lofty origin the Quraish is a favourite 
tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be feared that 
comparatively few of those who return themselves as Quraishi have 
any real title to the name. The true Qoreshis of the south-western 
districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold 
a high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Bahd-ul- 
haqq the renowned saint of Multdn, who are known as Hdshmi 
Qureshis, and whose family is described at pages 490^ of Griffin’s 
Punjab Chiefs. They are chiefly found in the Multdn, Jhang, aud 
Muzaffargarh districts. Among those who style themselves Quraish 
many belong to the Faruqis or descendants of Umar, the second 
Caliph, or to the Sadfqis or descendants of Abu Bakar, the first Caliph, 
both of whom belonged to the Quraish tribe. But the term Sadfqi iB 
often confused with Sidqi. 


In Jhang the Quraishis are divided into the following eight families 
or septs 


Hdshami, from Hdsham. 
Bodla, q. v. 

Mirdn. 

Shahdna. 


Shaikh. 

Abbdsai, from Abbds. 
Alldhbeli. 

Hdrsi, from Hdris. 


The Alldhbeli were so named by a faqir who blessed them with the 
words: Allihbeli, * may God be your friend.’ The Hdshamis take 
wives from the other septs, but do not bestow daughters outside their 
town sept. Similarly the Shahdna and Abbdsai only give daughters to 
the Hdshami and take brides from the other septs, but otherwise give 
none in return. The Quraishi give daughters to Sayyids. The 
Hdrsis’ claim to be Quraishis has been disputed, but those of flaweli 
Bahddur Shdh and Garli Mahdrdj or Pir Abdur Rahrndu are of some 
importance. The fldrsis too sometimes claim to be endogamous. 

The Quraishi in Multdn are confined mainly to the families of Bah&wal 
Haqq at Multdn, the guardians of the shrine at Makhdum Rashid, and 
their immediate connections.f Several tribes, e.g., the Langrial also 
claim Quraish origin. The Quraishi appear to have entered Multdn 
in the 13th century A, D. and their proselytizing movements throw 
some light on the tribal arrangements of the day 4 


• Anur Ah, Sp.r.t of leldw, p. 61, denvoa it from garatha, to trade. The aanctitv of the 
tribe dates from 440 Ah or nearly two centories before the Prophet’s power reached its 
zenith, in which year Ko :liai acquired for hi* family the guardianship of the Ka’lmh ih. 
fnur-squa« sacred stone at which the gazelle was sacred-at Mecca^ Before HmMHfcTrf 
Muhammad two rival factions were formed, the Hashmites and the Umawivah and the feni 
Ed on from generation to general on Muhammad was a descendantT/S'shlS/£ 

BS-i SSX pMy ’ * b0 ** * *iK5S £ 

1902, p. 128 and p. IN. ' 

}lbid.,P- 144 - 
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The Hans in Montgomery also claim to be Quraishi but the history 
or the tribe shows how the claim arose. Under Alamgir Shaikh Qatb 
f-n S, n a - learn . e<3 ma n and apparently a teacher of some of the nobility 
at JJelhi obtained a grant of several villages in taluka Qutbabsid. The 
mns wore then simple land-holders, living a little to the north-west 
ot rakpattan. Shaikh Qntb became powerful, owing to his ability and 
influence at court, and wealthy, as the Pdra, Sohdg and Uhaddar 
streams flowed through his lands. The tappa or tract of the Hdns 
was transferred by Alamgir from the pargana of Kabula to that of 
Alamgirpur. At the downfall of the Mughal empire Shaikh Qutb’s 
descendant made himself independent and about 1764 Muhammad 
Azirn was chief of the clan. He seized as much of the country round 
Malika Hdns as he could, but in 1766 the Sikhs overran it and took 
him prisoner by treachery. His brother is said to have called in the 
Banrwal bikhs to assist him, promising them half his territory, but 
instead of helping him against his rival, the diiodn of Pdkpattan, 
they put down cow-killing and the call to prayer, and so he called in 
the Dogars, and drove out the Sikhs. But about this time the streams 
which watered his lands had dried up and he was unable to resist the 
Sikhs when they returned and he had to seek refuge with the diwan of 
Pdkpattan. Bub this account is far from satisfactory as it is irreconcil¬ 
able with the received chronology of Sikh historians. However this 
may be it is dearly possible that the Hdns are, as they claim to be 
Quraishi by descent and that Shaikh Qutb owed his position at Delhi 
to that fact, and obtained a grant for his family or tribe on that 
account.* 


Certain holy clans also claim Quraishi descent. Such are the 
KnAQQAt and the Chishti. The latter claim to be Farnqi Quraishi 
as descendants of the Caliph Umr. The most illustrious descendant 
of Abu Izhdk, their founder, was BdM Farid Shakarganj, the Baint 
of Pdkpattan, and his descendants are the diwans of that shrine. 

The Bodlas also claim Quraishi origin. 

Qokejah, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Qubesht, an Awdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* Monty Gatettcer. 1899, pp. 35-38 and 86. 
t See Vol. II, p. 489. Khayga moans a kind of 
according to Purser, Montgomery Sett. Rep., p. 14. 


fish, but ghag also 


means a * stream, 1 
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Eabab( (a), a player on the rdbab (a violin with three strings): see under 
Mfrdsi. 

Rabana, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Rabera, one of the principal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with its head¬ 
quarters at Fatehpur in Montgomery : classed as agricultural. 

Rap, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Ra Deo, Raja Deo, the people of Maldna, a village in Kullu, separate from 
the main valley. The village gives its name to the valley, the Mald.ua 
Ndl, in which it lies. Maldna is said to be so called from Maldnu, 
a Thdkur, brother of Jdna (Jdna is a hamlet in Nagar Kothi), who 
ruled over Maldna some time after its foundation. 

Tradition says that a band of hunters came to the valley, and having 
eaten food on the spot where the temple now is, went on to hunt. 
The fragments of bread left behind sprang up into a crop of corn 
and seeing this on their return the hunters knew that the deota had 
taken them under his special protection. They remained and founded 
Maldna. It is a large village of some 300 or 400 souls, lying in a 
remote valley east of the Beas. The village consists of two main behrs 
o* quarters, the first called Sara behr, on the east, and the second 
Dhdrd behr, on the west side. Sara behr again really includes two 
smaller but ill-defined behrs, and i3 occupied by the Nagwdnis (from 
Nagoni in Kothi Naggar)* and the Sarwdlas (from Sar in°Kothi Kais). 
The Nagwdnis are the pujaris of the temple, and the Sarwdlas are the 
guardians of the sar or baoli of the Deota Jamlu, their behr being close 
to it. They carry loads and do ether work for the Rd Deo. Dhdrd behr 
also consists of three minor behrs, those of the Thamiani, Pachidni and 
Dhardm chugs or families respectively. These came from Thale, in 
Bdrdgarh Kothi, from Pos in Kandwar Kothit and from Dhdrd in Kais 
Kothi. The ThamiAm correspond to the Bhd(s or lower grade of 
pujaris in Kullu and usually intermarry with the Nagwdnis. The 
Pachidms are tenants of the deota and the Dhardni are bearers of the 
silver maces, in common use in all ceremonies, which they carry before 
the deota. J J 


Sir James Lyall writes:— 


‘‘The hamlet consists of two quarters one of which lies rather higher up the hill side 
than the other which contains the braidings sacred to the god. The men of tho upper 
quarter take bndcs from the lower, and vice rend. This custom of intermarriago they 
aljege to be due not to exclusiveness on their part, but to their inability l 0 pav tho consider- 
ation for a betrothal which is demanded by the paronts of girls in the other parts of Kullu, 
wnue there is no demand for their own marriageable girls among the marrying men of 


The Maldna people admit themselves to be Kanets, but they are 
too much under the deota's protection to intermarry with any Kullu 
Kanets, though occasionally they take wives from Rasol, nob, however, 


in Kullu is a collection of hamlets rather than a village. 

T iwi Kanawar Kothi in Kullu must not be confused with Kauaur in Basbahr. 


k ■ 
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The Ra-deo of Maldna. 

giving women to the Rasol men in return, Rasol is a remote village 
not far from another Mal6na in Kan&war Kothi. In Rasol there is a 
large mdfi of Jamlu. It is curious that the Dh6r& behr people 
admit themselves to be Rao or inferior Kanets, the Sar& behr men 
alone claiming to be Khash or superior Kanets. 



The only exogamous rule is a vague one, the idea being that relatives 
within seven degrees may not marry. But this only applies to agnatic 
kinship, regard being paid to the haddi ka natha , not to the dudh lea 
natha . 


Widows can take a man to live with him, but do not marry a Becond 
time. An informal feast is held to celebrate the occasion. Adultery 
is not, of course, severely punished, Rs. 20 being the usual price 
being paid for another man ; s wife, or Rs. 40 if there is enmity 
between the husband and the seducer. It may be noted that there are 
fixed rates for all dealings between Mal&na men, and these can only 
be exceeded when trading with outsiders.* A woman who escapes into 
the Nagvvdn behr or Thamian behr cannot be arrested. If a wronged 
husband refuses to accept Rs. 20 as damages for losing his wife the 
seducer can take refuge in the Nagw£n or Thamian behr. If he does 
this he must be protected by the R£ Deo who deduct Rs. 5 from the 
fine of Rs. 20 and credit it to the god’s account, the husband being 
given only Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 20, because he has refused to act in 
accordance with rule. 

Bach class burns its dead separately in defined spots. The ashes are 
simply left there. The Brahmans of Harkandi are the prohits of Maldna, 
and in every respect their customs seem to tally with those of Kulla 
generally. They do not know the Maldna tongue. The lohars of Maldna 
village itself, who beat the drums in Jamlu’s band, do not understand the 
Maldna language. 

The whole concourse of the men of Maldna are themselves an em¬ 
bodiment of the deo: such concourse is called the Ra Deo . The 
kardars , chelas, pujaris , etc., in fact all the office-bearers, are all 
Maldna Kanets, who are appointed from time to time from among 
themselves by the Maldna men. This body of officials, when they go 
their rounds to collect revenue fees, etc., are known as the bari , in 
distinction to the grand host of Maldna, the Ra Deo. 

The deota has first a karmisht (= the Kulu lcardar or steward), and 
this term seems peculiar to Jamlu’s managers, second, a chief and 
L #dsistanfc pujdri and a gur or chela . In addition there are eight 
jatheras , electedf every one or two years, who call the villagers to 
work for the deota. Any one absent a whole day is fined annas 4 (or 
twice the amount imposed for refusing to do Government work). Tho 
signal for the closing of the attendance roll is the throwing down of 
a small stick ( kand'ictli'j . 


old rates and it is stated have never been chanced. Wheat \7hhZZ 

p him. A Uar is a seed memreconSSe t&ES* 

lev and a ser and a half r.f 10 Tathas and 


♦ These are old rates and it is stated have ne^ 

Barley and buckwheat 2 bhar per rupeo. A bho t u pccu mtuoiue containing 
a valha is roughly a ser and a quarter of barley and a ser and a half of wheat 
t According to Sir James Lyall the Itt Deo appoint the council of 8 jatheras nr 
and they decide all disputes wlueb arise among the people of Malana, their decX u 
never questioned, and our courts are never troubled with cases from the village on 
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All the Rd Deo, except a few men, old women and children, cross the 
pass in the end of Maghar or beginning of Poh, and spend more than a 
month in the villages in Kulu containing land assigned to their god, 
billeting themselves on every house. In the same way at other times 
the Rd Deo visits for a few days Buladi and Bishna, two villages in 
Kothi Kais, where it borders on Malana, which are held by the deo, 
and at other times the villages in Harkandi which are assigned to it. 
The lari, i.e. tlio band of office-bearers, pays separate and more fre¬ 
quent visits, the Rd Deo only visits large villages which can support it, 
ihiring these visits all the Muhina mem feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of the 
revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the Malana men 
are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of Jamlu in Kulu, 
which are separate from the Maldna slirine. These parties get food 
free for a few days. The bari also makes rounds to the other Jamlu 
temples; when it comes a goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight 
annas are paid as a tribute. The zamfndiirs of all this part of the 
country commonly put aside a few sera of rice to give to the bari when 
it comes round, none of the Malfina men can read or write, they profess 
to keep accounts from memory only. Some of them come with the bari 
as porters to carry the rents, which are paid in grain back to Maldua 
The Maldna karmisht keeps Kulu accountants in the Kulu villages 
where Jamlu has mndfis and these keep the rent rolls in the various 
muafis. The Malana people do not give any accurate detail of how their 
grain is expended, but at the fairs ( melas) held at Mal&na all comers 
are fed free as long as the fairs last. 


The Mal&ua folk have good flocks of sheep and goats, which they 
barter for rice at an annual fair held at Naggar. They are not liked 
but dreaded to some extent as uncanny by the other Kulu people! 
Since the approach to their glen from the Beas vallev was so far im- 
proved m 1883 under the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane,'Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, as to be traversed by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to authority. Jamlu is said to be the bhdi (not 
necessarily brother) of devi Hirma, of Gyephan, the god of a snowy 

deoL ‘of L R ’l V ° T partS °, f the Beas Galley, and 8 of Jaghtham 
thvtl h;L B —I” , m £ an4v ™ r ’ but «« to the parentage of any of the 

S hn^ ?l7vi 8 • Hlrm !l Q ? e P han and Jamlu are supposed not 
to have divided their property. But Jaghtham and Jamlu li-ivo sepa¬ 
rated their pint property having been partitioned, Jamlu taking the 
ilaqa west of Mamkaran and Jaghtham the ildqa east of that n L« a 
curiously modern fable ! There is a peculiar custom in 
the worship of Jamlu, namely, the dedication to him of a handm»7den 

fhe’wiidt 6 " fron ! a , fuffiil y ‘’V he ? ar raSte resident at“ES 
w icl occnrs J pre86n 1 ted . aB a h f b “?4 <° the god at a festival (kaika), 
dron OnTd- ^reguhir intervals of several years, on the first, of Blid- 

receivea^ft 1 to , the S od *- b ® "ho is four or five years old, 

a gift of a complete set of valuable ornaments from the shrine. 

inter vala" 1 ^ 3 '!* ^ 6r P aren fa’ ’house, getting clothes and ornaments at 
wav of won i • 8 1 ® oe , a to ^ a ' 4na at 0 ia fed* She does nothing in the 
Sen fcSS ,? am ! U - 7 hen 8116 is 15 16 years old a new bond- 

while «he is^amlu'a wife^ plaCe " Sh ° 18 Bappoaed to be reftll >’ & vil S in 
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Jaiulu was nmcli feared in the Rdja's time; on his account MaMna 
waa a city of refuge, whence no criminal could be carried off if he got 
there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute to the Rugndtli temple at 
Sultdnpuruor attended at that temple his respects on the Dasebra, as 
most other Kulu deotas were compelled to do. Again the Maldna men, 
who are all under his special protection, were allowed great license, 
they used to say that the other deotas’ temples were their deo 3 s dogris, 
or out-houses, and help themselves to anything they admired in them. 

Their god has strong prejudices against use of liquor, even for medi¬ 
cinal purposes, and also against vaccination, but the village was more 
than decimated by small-pox early in the decade 1880 1890, and in 

1889 all the inhabitants cheerfully submitted to be vaccinated. Since 
then they have got vaccinated regularly, but only because Government 
wishes this. To get vaccinated was considered, however, a sinful thing, 
though it is now denied by the harmisht that this prejudice ever existed. 

The buildings of Jamlu are all said to face north-west, but tins is 
doubtful * The 'pindi or image is a high rounded stone. Ue-goats and 
rams (even though castrated) are sacrificed to him, but she-goats, etc., 
are only offered to Banka Devi, his wife. Jamlu is said to be the Hindu 
Jamdaggan. Mr. G. M. Young records a theory thtlt Jamlu is Jaimal 
Khan, the Mughal general. He has temples in Spiti, Lad&kh, and in 
many places in Kulu, but most of the latter are simply resting places of 
the Malana Jamlu. 

The chief buildings are a granary for storing tlie grain rents of the 
land assigned to the god, a house entered only on the occasion of one 
of the annual fairs and kept barred during the rest of the year, a 
building within which barley is sown fifteen days before that fair, so 
that the blanched shoots may be offered to the god at the fair (this 
offering, called javij is made to other deotas &9 well as Jamlu, and the 
young shoots are worn by the men in their caps at most fairs), and an 
edifice built for the custody of a golden image of an elephant, which 
image was presented by the emperor Akbarf according to the tradition 
in recognition of an oracular revelation of the god that led to the cure 
of a deformity in the person of the emperor's daughter. There is thus 
no temple, in the proper sense of the word, at Mal&na, though there 
are temples dedicated to Jamlu in many villages throughout Kulu; 
the god is supposed to dwell on the inaccessible mountain at the head 
of the glen, whence he rarely, if ever, descends. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that there is no idol representing the deota . 

In case of the slightest injury to the building, it must be entirely 
rebuilt within eight days, the workers not coming into contact with 
outsiders or women and eating but once a day. A Thawi or ' mason 


* Mr. G. M, Young says : - The main buildings are arranged round three sides of a square, 
11 facing inwards as far as I remember. there is a flat low stone in the grave where the 
a >at takes P* 1 ^ * rom w hich the snow is swept away first before the j.uja, Jamlu is 
gT nnosed to come to this stone to receive A kbar’s homage. There is no image, or stone, I 
^ l-pve in the temple. There is a very similar stone, called Jagatipat, in Nagar Castle. 

he image is a statuette of a male figure, supposed to be Akbar. It may be gilt, but 


t-Say gold There is a building into which it and a number of tiny images of 

^ * i .. J 4 a Vi a A Irbn vJ *0 n ooJ r.n it _ _ l _.. 


? 0t elephant®* (said to he Akbar's gift) are placed on the night before the great puja. 
I the rest of the year these images are all kept by the pujiri in the bhandir where he lives. 

(G, M. Y.) 




misr^ 
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lias to be got elsewhere, but he must havebe 9 n guilty of no immorality 
(with a lower caste woman). 

Two ceremonial feasts are held in his honour, the first in Phdgan 
and the second in Sdwan, each lasts about a week. The first is when 
the chief puja takes place and the second is the Makina jatra or regular 
fair at which there is a large attendance of pilgrims, many of whom 
present offerings, the prescribed form of which is a small silver model 
o a horse or of an elephant. These offerings* are afterwards melted 
own, and shaped into larger statuettes of one or other of these 
animals or into whistles or other furniture for worship. There are now 
o elephants, 11 horses, 1 deert and an umbrella in the storehouse, Tho 
sheep and goats sacrificed at the fairs are slaughtered in a style 
resembling that followed by Muhammadans rather than the Hindu 
fashion, and this has given rise to a belief in some parts of Kulu that 
the deota is a Musalmdn. 

Once a month and sometimes more, there are uchhabs, or feasts, 
which are attended mainly by the Maldna men alone. Any sddhu or 
beggar who visits Mahlna gets food and a blanket if he wants it. Such 
visitors are uot very numerous, owing to the difficulty of the roads. 

The Maldna people, in common with all the Kulu tribes, are also 
firm believers in demons, etc. There are many in the valley D£nu 
Bhut signifies his wrath by a gale of wind. He dwells on the 
mountains west of tho valley, and waylays men in the shape of 
a bear or an ox or a tree, and once a man has seexv him the 
man ; s heart is filled with a growing fear which kills him in time most 
certainly, even if a goat is sacrificed to the Bhut, 


Banu Bhut lives in the Dugher thacht . About 1892 he came down 
with such force that he brought down a large devidiar or jumper tree 
which is still shown, and damaged Jamlu’s temple. Jamlu has a sheep 
sacrificed to him. . 1 


Jogni is a devi who attacks men who go up to the high ranges with 
too many flowers in their caps or in gaudy clothes. Illness follows, 
and to CU 16 it a cJibIu fkldV lint. MqpIt in mnni 1 __ ~.l C. _ ~ J 



The Malina people have the usual Kulu household gods, viz., the 
Bastar Deo or Dwelling god of the foundation stone, before whom a 
sprig ot yew (rakhal; 19 placed, and the Thin Deo, outside the house, 
to whom finds of flour, etc., are offered on the first day of harvest. 
Iu certain villages, e. g. in Kunawar, there are Thin Deotas with 
regular temples. , Lastly, there is the Bat'd Deota, who is also placed 
outside the house and goes with the sheep to the Alpine pastures. He 


h u M 0ther , fair3 - a ^ PhAgan, a Shami jatra early in 

*• r‘ mrsh . U ln Chet and a Kaurvirshu (on 17th Bamkh)-t. « , the groat and 
17th na r £u 0r , vals ' ln addition there is tho fair of Ranka Devi. Jnmlu’s wife, on 
nl-u-A n *“ese, of course, do not include the kata or expiatory sacrifices, which take 
TDnnnfni°n u the £ e ?K 8 special orders. A very great one (,ook place in 1883. after the 
7ZS nf batl « y marching through the valley had killed some cows. The people of Mattnfl 
t Thft hnf T ^\ il ^?S e3 of C0W9 auti raid huge sacrifices to them. 

I Thdch *°- d Youn g that he did not know tho exact numbor. 

4 xnacn } a gathering place for flock® in’ tho upper pastures. 
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Rtffizi — Ragi • 


is worshipped by the phwdls ? or shepherds under the form of a trident 
(tarshul J on first going to the pastures and on returning home. 

In a few other details the Maldna people differ from those of Knlu. 
They are not compelled to wash their hands before touching food 
because they scrupulously avoid contact with low castes. The kardar 
and chela do not plough land, do not smoke tobacco, and must nob 
remain near any corpse even if the corpse is one of the family, and will 
not use skins to cross rivers. The ceremony of dedicating the hair of 
the head ( mundan ) is called pas in Maldna, and the Karmisht, pujnris 
and gur have been exempted from it. Similarly there are no cere¬ 
monies at betrothal or marriage, the Deota's consent being merely 
asked and Re. 1 paid to the girl's father at betrothal. Marriage 
occurs when the girl is from 15 up to 25. The Maldna people only 
performs the Sradh ceremonies on the last of the 16 days of the 
Krishnapaksh in Asoj. The Ddgis* in the village are forbidden to 
approach the temple. 

The Malana people are by some considered to be superior physically 
to those of Knlu, but there are a lew lepers among them, due 
probably to inter-breeding. It may be that their physical qualities and 
their exclusiveness are due to the fact that they (and the Rasol 
people) have never been contaminated by intercourse with the Sikhs, 
etc., who overran Knlu, and whose invasion brought venereal diseases 
into the hills. It seems curious that Kulu women are so despised by 
them. They resemble the Kulu people in admittedly allowing two 
brothers to possess a common wife. They say, however, that more than 
two do not do so. 

The dialect spoken in Malana lias some affinities with that spoken in 
Kanaur, but little with the dialects of Lahul or the Tibetan of Spiti. 
It is called Kanasbi. The land revenue of all the hamlets in the Malana 
valley is assigned to the temple of Jamlu. 

Rafiz(, pi. Rawafiz, * forsaker/ ‘ deserter/ a term properly applied to a sect 
of Shias who deserted Zaid, the grandson of Ali, because he refused 
to curse the first two. Khalifas; but in the Punjab, at any rate, it is a 
general term applied by outsiders to any class of Shfa. 

Ragha, a sept of Rdjputs, closely akin to the Jdtus ( q . v.). Hissar Gazetteer. 


RAGHOBAysf, Raqhbansj, * a descendant of Rdghu/ a branch of the Rajputs. 
They are, perhaps, most numerous in the eastern part of the United 
Provinces. In the Punjab they are chiefly found in the Hill States 
and the sub-montane of Gurddspur and Sidlkot, though there are a few 
in the Jumna districts also. But the name would appear to imply little 
more than traditional oi’igin. Thus the Itaghbansi in Gurddspur and 
Sidlkot are now Manhds by tribe. In Hoshidrpur the Bohwd Rajputs 
call themselves Raghubansf, and say they came from Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. 

RaGI » Sikh title : a musician : fr. rdg t a mode or time. Also described as 
a Jd{ sub-caste.t 


TrheTcannot speak the Maldna tongue, although they can understand it Thev ara 
forbidden to speak it. Foreigners who graze their flocks with the Maldna flocks 
understand and speak the Maldna language, 
f Punjab Census Report , 1912, p. 431. 


not 

can 
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HagyJLl, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcdn. 


Rahal. A Jdt clan found in Ndblia. It claims Rdjput descent, having 
become J&t by adopting widow remarriage. Their ancestor was born 
on the way (rah) when his mother was taking her husband’s food to 
the field. They wear a janeo at marriage, but remove it afterwards, 
and reverence a sati’s shrine at Hallotali in Amloh nizdinat. 


Rah An, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Rah bari,* a caste of Hindu camelmen, hunters and drivers. Their story is 
that when Shiva created the camel he made a man out of his sweat to 
look after it.T When he grew up the man demanded a wife, so Shiva 
bade him bring a fmry’s clothes from a bank where Indra’s parts were 
wont to bathe. The man brought him the clothes of two fairies, so 
Shiva gave him one to wife, and bestowed the other on a charan (Bhdt). 
The camelman’s wife bore him 7 daughters and a son named Stomp. 
The girls were given to K&jput husbands who founded as many Rahbtoi 
got8 and the son founded the Stomp got . The Rahbaris have two 
groups—M&ru and Pitalid. The latter is found in Jaisalmir, whence the 
Rahbdris originally came,} and owes its name to the fact that its women 
may not wear ornaments made of any metal save brass. 


The M^ru Rahbaris do not even smoke with the Pitalid, as they regard 
them as their inferior. Still less do these two sub-castes intermarry. 
Ralibdri women wear a distinctive dress: their ivory bangles§ recall 
their Rdjput origin, silver bangles being a sign of widowhood ; their 
gowns are of specially stamped cloth, of three varieties, matra , lasari 
and qaichi, no other being used ; the head is covered with a chindari , 
not with coloured or white cloth. Unmarried girls alone wear the 
'kwrtcLy women the angia. 


The Rahbdri gots in Jmd include :— 


Al 

Bto 

Bhdti. 

Bhi'm. 

Bhokia. 

Bhoku. 


Bhtinhalia. 

Chaulana. 

Cbubin. 

Dhdgal. 

Gaihar. 

Ghangar. 


Haun. 

KAlar. 

Kangal. 

Kh&t£na. 

Kirarata. 

Kohla/ 


L6ngas. 

MahfwAn. 

Makw&ua. 

P&lhka. 

Paswala. 

Pokha. 

S&maT. 


In Ndbha, however, the gots of each group are said to be separate. 
Tho M&ru are said to have 120 gots, including the Rajput sept-name 
of BhaUi, Chauhdn, Panwar and Tan dr, which indicate a Rdjput 


origin. 


* Probably from rahwdr , quick-paced, active. 

t Another version is that Shiva made P&rbati look after it until one day she refused to do 
®o any longer, so ho made a doll of dab grass, put life jLnto it and entrusted the camel to hi» 

$ These are presented to the bride by the bridegroom’s father. 

§, . ? Rahbfiris probably c&mefrora Bikdnir and Jodhpur with RAjput princesses who 
married Mughal princes. They were skilled camel-keopers, which the Muhammadans *ere 

au ? 8tory fioe3 *kat 0ucc * w ben camel’s milk was prescribed for a Jodhpur pnnceii 
ai Akbar i court, no one could milk at she-camel except a RahbAri. 








( 
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The Eahbaris. 


The gots are divided into naklis named from ancestors. 


Got . 

Bhattit 

Bhim 

Ghangal 

Songra 

Tanur 


Nakhs. 


r A1 

\ Koja* 
"'I Mehun 
CBaslafe 
... (none). 



All found in Ndbha. 





Beka. 

Gujar. 

Ghia, 


fl Chaupam. 
< Madhdni. 
x Pardm. 


Generally 4 gots are avoided in marriage and widow remarriage is 
allowed.! No janeo is worn, but R&jputs, Ahirs, and Gujars may 
drink water at their hands. R&jputs, however, do not smoke with a 
Rahb&ri. 

Cults .—A Rahb&ri boy is baptised either at birth or marriage . by a 
Bair^gf, who ties a kanthi round the boy's neck, is fed and given a 
rupee. Thenceforward he is the boy's guru . The first tonsure is 
performed at a place chosen by the barber.§ 

The Rahb&ris of Jind and Sangrur tahsils are followers of B&wds 
Mast Ndth and Chait Ndth, the famous Jogis of Bohar near Rohtak, 
which shrine most of them visit on Chait 9th badi , The wealthy present 
camels, others money to the shrine. 


In the BAgar the RahbAns affeot PabupAI, brother of BurA, Rathor 

Rdjput, aud sing his sdka or epic. 

Unlike most other Hindus Rahbdris will lop leaves from a pipal to 
feed their camels. They do not reverence their animals on the Dxwdli 
night, but light lamps at the place where they are tethered. 


Wedding ceremonies .—Tho Eahbaris have few distinctive observances 
at weddings. At betrothal a barber, a mirdsi and a Brahman are sent 
to tho bridegroom's father to apply for tilak . This is followed by the 
lagan and then the wedding party sets out and generally arrives next 
morning. It waits for the bride's father to arrive with his brotherhood 
outside the village gates, and he brings boiled rice and sugar with 
which the bridegroom's party is feasted. The bridegroom's father pays 
Es. 7 at this visit of which Ho. 1 i 9 given to a mir&si, Re. 1 to a barber 
and Ra- 5 are kept by the bride’s father. A ceremony, called tahurti 
chatan chdti, is performed before the pheras, at which the bride’s father 
pajs Rs. 20, or as much as he can afford, to the bridegroom. 

At night the wedding party is entertained with porridge.in which ahi 
is poured when eaten. 


—TrbUnakh will not wear a silver waist-belt, as other RahMris do, because their 
Vr, who wore one died on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, 
ancestor ^ b0 accor( iing to the Rohtak note. 

T t « Rahbari* of Nabha observe it at Bohar in Alwar, at the shrine of Sidi faqir. 

I But only with the husband'* younger brother, not with the jtih or elder.-(Rohtak). 
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the 0 S' 1 ' 6 ° f ! he P ar V hicl1 ^es place after three days, 

and SS? • fa , ther P uts a necklace of camel-dung on the bridegroom 
and ok, glve s him a rosary of the same material. In return fof £ 
the other party gives cash, etc. 

ItAHDAEi, an agricultural clan found in Sliabpur. 

Rahela, Rahella, see Rohilla. 

Rahi, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Raoiueke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

^nXverv -’a'tm'n 1 / a f 1 °. u " d . lin ^ : oue ' vho enfcera into a state of voluntary 
l’anjlbi Dfc?™p a 945 ied C6rtain prostitutes and their descendants: 

Rahmanke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kahola, a Ja| clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

“‘TiiTlt 6.S iP “ l Cl "’ C/ K “ tbwih ‘'‘orloise, '«* Shrtfc,• hare.* 
Rahu, a sept of Kanots, which holds Karmlior pargava in Dhdrnf State 

Rahu a class of Kanets which is also called Kuran in Bashahr. In V„i„ 
they are called by both names. u u 

Rai, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and «i<m ; 
where they claim descent from Jogra, like [he Kang , 21 W" 
tural clan found in Shdhpur; (3) see under Bhat Jd Mirasi Sn0Ul ' 
Raibdab, a tribe of Jd^s found in Gurfjaon. It is f«rr.nno a . 

and other Jd(s toll many amusing stories at its expense. * 1 0 s U P X ll y 

Rain, (I) = Akain : (2) a tribe of Jdts found in Jind. Mansa Rnm ;= +v, • 
sidh. His samadh is at Burid, and they offer him 4 loaves and 

Kl Ug d ?L a we . ddi "g and al80 ‘he first milk of a cow an the 2nd 
10th and 15 th sudi of each month. Also found in Ludliidna in which 

real caste of those men being Jid h 0 !i t f aa ot “ tr ue caste, the 
Wj i» returned only for T«khi„. The 

be generally Musalmin save in Delhi 0urtSrn “ d s,cms *° 

appears to be a synonym for Win ,),dh?nd d Batahra 

Charnba the Batahra seems to be a true castp dUr ^ Amnts&r ’ but in 
stone-masons and carpenters, and >, 0 t * „ n J 0rkin £ generaUy as 
land. Iji Kulu however ft * i °- ^frequently cultivating 
who ha, taken to 17,”^ ““ “ 10 * ** »J 

Rajadeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural! fnnrd iu j. 

IUuh, an agricultural clat! fCd in Sh^? “ 

BiJmili ni 0 J M !W cuhui ' al ) fou,,d iQ Multfin. 

JWihans, Rajkumiir, RdjshAhi or Thakar. 

Cj. ^ an lnde P onden ^ °^ an> Panjabi Dicty., p. 848. 
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Tne Rajputs . 


Rajput,* fem. -nI. Iu the Vedic literature the term Rdja-putra, ' son of 
a Rdjan’ or king, was apparently used in its literal sense, though it 
may also be capable of a wider interpretation. Later the Rdjaputra 
degenerates into a mere ( landowner *t and possibly is identifiable 
with the Rdjanya or noble. As stated in the article on the Khatris 
the Rajput was a later development than the Kshatriya.J Indeed, 
if a conjecture be permissible, the rise of the Rajput represents the 
change from the ancient Vedic system of administration to a ruler 
and more feudal type of society under which a hereditary nobility 
replaced the more bureaucratic Kshatriya. In the article ou the Jd$ are 
reproduced Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s views as to the identity of Jd$ and 
Rdjput stock as it stands at present, and as to bow the Rajputs really 
consist of the royal families of that stock. It might perhaps be said 
ibat a Rajput tribe is not necessarily descended from a ruling chief or 
sovereign, but that the rise to political power or independence of a 
member of a tribe tended to promote his collateral kinsmen a9 well as 
his direct descendants to the status of Rajput. Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
might well, as he thought, have gone further and said that a tribe of 
any caste whatever, which had in ancient times (or even in com¬ 
paratively modern times) possessed supreme power throughout any 
fairly extensive tract of country would be classed as Rajput. It seemed 
to him almost certain that that some of the so-called Rdjpufc families 
were aboriginal, and he instanced the Chandel. A very similar process 
has gone on all thruugh the Himalayas from Ohitrdl§ to Nepdl,|| 
especially in the Kdngra and Kulu hills. In the latter tract the 
Xhakub is often an ennobled Kanet, or even, in Lahul, a Tibetan. In 
Kdngra the Rdthi is a debased Rdjput or a promoted Ghirth. On the 
other hand, the Kanet may be a degraded Kdjput, as occurs in the Simla 
Hills, where some Kanet septs are unquestionably descended from cadet 
branches of ruling families. The use of the term { debased * and 
< degraded ' is however apt to be misleading because the gradual 
merging of a younger brother’s descendants into the ranks of the 
commoners does not connote any loss of ‘ caste/ but only such lessening 
of social rank as is found under similar circumstances in Europe. 


A.- THE RAJPUTS OF THE JAMMU BORDER OR DUGGAR. 


We have already seen how, along the Jammu border and beyond it 
into Gurddspur, the Rdjputs are confined to the hills and the Jdts to 


* The pronunciation of the word in tho Punjab is Rdjput or R6jputt, and I have therefore 
in this work been content to accent the first syllable only. 

f Macdonnell and Keith: Vedic Index , II, p. 218. R&janya was the regular term for a 
man of the royal family: it may also have been applied to all the nobles irrespective of 
kingly power. Later the term Kshatriya normally takes the place of Rijanya as a 
designation for the ruling class: ibid, p. 216. Hence the chronological sequence was 
■R&janya, Kshatriya, and Bajput. But, even in modern times the term Kshatriya retains a 
shade of superiority oyer Rdjput and in 1888 ?in tho Hill States, thelat- Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
found R£jp utfl °f proximate royal descent entered in the Census schedules separately as 
Kshatriya, as being above ordinary Rdjputs, and be noted that Rajdput?a not only denotes 
v 8 hatriy"8 or son* of kings, but i« also the name of a mixed caste, and cf n tribe of fabulous 
iVin The Tantra says: “ Rdjdputras spring from a Vaisyaon an Ambciththa (physician). 
ToAin thousands of others sprang from the foreheads of cows kept to supply oblations’* 

fc^ebr00ke , 8y«a»,p.272). 

4 et seqq. of Vol. II. 

■ibn of tfep&l. 8»u oftiu distinctive featurss of 
to be reproduced m J Nepal 4 


+ Vol. II 

. Ooa rha article en Ohifcrdli at p. I? 
if HotaOO'9 Sm\l «» ^ Unitary T 

J Punjab Kbatri orgamsabon appear 
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the plains,* * * § but the line is not perhaps as rigid in other districts 
along the Jammu border as it is in Grurddspur. The Rdjpufc tribes being 
found in the plains interspersed amODg the Jdt tribes which appear to 
have gradually confined them to the hills and sub-montane tracts. 
But between the Rajput system of the hills and the Jdt system of the 
plains, there is a very clear line of demarcation. The Jdt tribes in the 
plains are essentially democratic.t The Rdjput tribes of the hills are 
classified on a loose and ever-shifting system into hypergaraous grades. 
Thus in Jammu itself the Rdjput table of social precedence is thus 
described!:— 

“ By special precedence the Rdjputs stand as follows : — 

1 si Class ?— Original Rajputs ( Solar race). 

(a) Jarnw&l. | (b) Jasrotia. | (c) MankoUa. 

( Lunar race). 


(a) Bandral. 

S“ l l 0nefamily - 

(d) Han til. 

(c) Bhoti&l. 

(/) Bhadarwdb. 


(< 7 ) Kishtw&ria. 
(A) Katoch. 

( i) Goier. 

(j) Sabba. 

(fc) Jaswal. 

(?) Suket. 


(m) Mandi. 

(«) Kullu. 

(o) Kalerie. 

(p) Guleria. 

( q ) Sarmorio. 


The above two stand almost equal to each other in superiority. 
2nd Class ?—Ualf Rajputs , 2nd class (Solar race). 

(a) ManMs. 

{lunar race). 


( a\ Ambarai, 

| (b) Ohib. 

| (c) JarAl. 

1 (A) Bhao. 


3 rd Class (lunar race). 


(a) Rakw&l. 

1 (c) Charak. 

1 (e) Langoh. 

1 (s) Andotra. 

( 6 ) Salaria (Salehria).§ | (d) Bighal. 

1 (/) Bajidl. 

1 W-Jaj. 


4 th- Class (Lunar race). 


(a) Mandal. 

| (d) Samedl. 

I (g) Kdtal. 

1 U) Bajju. 

(b) Rasiil. 

(e) Jaggi. 

(h) Bhulwal. 

1 (k) Balwal. 

(c) Kharakhatr. 

1 (/) Lalotre. 

1 (t) Hans. 

1 (l) Gori. 


(m) Seroch. 

These Rdjputs are considered first class Thakkars now-a-days. 

Rdjputs of Solar and Lunar races intermarry; while the Lunar race* 
with the exception of their own caste, intermarry with other castes. 
Rdjputs of Solar and Lunar races receive their wives from half Rdjputs 
of both the races. Bat Jamwdls do not take their wives from Manilas 
because of their being descended from the same ancestor. Rokwdls 
give their daughters to Jamwdl and Manhds only. 

Manhds, A.mbarai, Chib, Bhao and Jardl intermarry and give their 
daughters to first class Rdjputs. 


* VoL II, p. 361. 

t This statement is subject to several qualifications-see the art. on Jats in Vol, II, but 
it is in the main correct. 

t By the late Kb&n Bahadur Munshi Ghulam Ahmad Khan in the Kashmir Census 
•Rep., 1902, pp. 79-80. The value of the account is much impaired by the many typographi¬ 
cal error 8 in it and I have only ventured to correct a few of thorn. 

§ It is usual to speak of the Salohria Rajputs as a tribe, butthe term appears to merely 
mean ‘ low-lander ’ and it is possible that the Salehria 1 tribe' is really composed of a 
number of septs or fragments of tribes which happen to be settled in the salehr or 
lub-montaae tract : H, A. R. 


f 
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Rokw&l, Salehrin, Charak, Baghdl, Langeb, Bojwdl, Andotra and Jaj 
intermarry and give their daughters to Rdjputs, of first and second 
classes, and receive tbeir wives from half Rdjputs of class IV. 

Half Rdjputs of class 17 who are considered as first class Thakkars, 
intermarry between themselves, and receive tlieir wives from other 
Thakkars, but give tbeir daughters to third class R&jputs only. 

Tliakkars of lower class, not coming under tho category of R&jputs, 
now intermarry and give their daughters to Rdjputs of fourth class, but 
cannot take their wives from out of them because tho customary widow- 
marriage among these has degraded them. ” 

The Manhds* appear to have been a nomad tribe, averse to settled 
abodes and the lat6 Mr. J. T. Christie recorded the following account 
of their separation from tho parent stock : —Saraman Deo, eldest son 
and heir to the family estate quitted Jammu in dudgeon and founded 
Gamrola, a village in the Chamdl thana of Gurddspur. Thence sprang 
22 Manhds villages in that District, Sidlkof and Jammu. Not one of 
these contains a brick or stone building. On his father’s death a de¬ 
putation waited upon Samman Deo to beg him to return and assume his 
rightful place, but he refused and, for some unknown reason, invoked 
a curse upon those of his race who should live in masonry buildings. 
Recent instances of the curse working are cited ,t 

It will be seen that in Jammu itself tho Jamwdl, who are naturally 
placed first in the Rdjpufc peerage as the clan of the ruling house, are 
treated as quite distinct from the Manhds. Ibbetson’s view was that : 

Jamwdl was the old name of the whole tribe, but is now confined to 
the royal branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down 
upon their cultivating brethren who are commonly styled Manhds. 
The Manhds intermarry with the Salahria and othor second class 
Rdjputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son Rdjd and the 
younger ones Midn, and use the salutation Jai ! In Sidlko$ 765 Manhds 
have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 741 as Salahria, and 755 as 
Raghbansi ; while in Gurdaspur 2,080 are &lso shown as Raghbansi. 
So, of the Jdt Manhds of Gujrdnwdla, 1,325 are Virk who have shown 
themselves as Manhds also. The Manhds are real husbandmen, and 
therefore occupy a very inferior position in the local scale of Rdjpufc 
precedence.” These facts and figures go far to show that Manhds is 
an old term for cultivator (possibly meaning ‘ middleman’ or tacksman), 
and that its original significance is still vaguely remembered. 

In the Una tabsil of Hosbidrpur tho Manhds are said to have a 
synonym Sagnai, derived from tho village of that name, Manhds being 
derived from Marn Hans Deo. Tho ancestor of. the tribe came from 
Ajudhia, settled in Lahore, and then in Jammu, which Pars Rdm, 
another ancestor, re-peopled, and his brother, A utdr Deo, founded the fort 
of Bdhu. Pars Rdm’s son, Kami Deo, had several sons, Marn Hans Deo 

* An account of the Manilas tribe has already been given at p. G7 supra, but variants 

bo added almost indefinitely. Thtts in Gujiit their tradition is that Jodh Deo had 
two sons, Mdl Deo and Jakhar Deo. The latter’s descendants took to cultivation, which 
fh, Paiouts despise, and so were sarcastically dubbed Mantas. They date their settlement* 
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being one. His descendants Dharm Deo and Karm Deo founded the 
fort of Dharbgarh in Mangarwdl, west of Sagnai. R£ja Abhi Chand 
of Dat&rpur killed Karm Deo in battle whereupon Dharm Deo aban¬ 
doned Dharbgarh and founded Sagnai 17 generations ago. The ruins 
of Dharbgarh still exist. The Malkoli&, Sumamdl; and Lakhan Pnr 
appear to date from the same period. Some years ago, the Manh&s 
assembled at Sagnai and decided that they were entitled to the saluta¬ 
tion jai-dia, but this form is not conceded to them by the Rd/jputs of 
the first grade. The tribe claims to have erected the temple of Tirkatfc 
Devi and the fort of Sabanu at Jasrota in Jammu, and also the fort of 
Dhupgarh since demolished. The Manhds cannot obtain wives from 
the R&jputs of the first grade nor will they give daughters to the 
fourth or fifth grades except the Dhongotar, a tribe of the fourth 
grade, but daughters are taken from fourth grade tribes and even 
from the fifth grade, but only in case a wife is not obtainable from the 
second or third grade : for example a headman of Sagnai has married a 
girl of the Dhantidl, a fourth grade tribe. At marriage feasts or other 
occasions the order of precedence is according to age and if there be 
men of a higher grade present they sit above those of lower grades. 
There are said* to bo eight tribes of the second grade. Alter the 
Manh&s cotne the Dud, Jari&l, and Sonkhla. The Manhda and Sonkhla 
came from the West and claim to be superior to the Jaik&ria R&jputs 
in Kdngra. But their status varies with their locality, Thus the 
Manli&s are regarded as the highest class in Batmrpur and the Sonkhla 
as the highest class in Dera tahsil. 

On the eastern part of the Jammu border lies Gurd&spur in which 
District theJEhLjput system was thus described by Sir Louis Dane* 

“ The hilly tract of Gurd&spur is peopled almost entirely br Thakkars 
or spurious Rdjpuls, the sub-montane i9 mainly Rajputs, and plains 
population is principally Ja^. There are very few true Jaikaria R&jputs, 
as the Pa^liauias and Manh&s, who might lay claim to this rank, have 
lost grade by turning personally to direct agriculture. Practically, all 
of these tribes come under the generic term of Saldmias , and many of 
them hardly deservo the name of Rdjputs at all, and would be called 
R&this in Kringra, who are repudiated by the true-blood Rdjputs. The 
lowest clans of all are known as R&m-Rdmias. Leaving the classification 
based on the method of salutation adopted, and arranging the R&jputs 
by the traditional races of Suraybans'i and So7ii-bansi } wo have the 
following results:— 


Chandar*bansi. 

Suvaj-bcinsi. 

Guleria. 

Ghandar. 

Jamwdl. 

Thaki&l. 

Ja8notia (? Jasrotia). 

Bhadiar. 

Pathdnia. 

Makhotra. 

Janglotia, 

Salohria.* 

Samria. 

Rakwil. 

Manhde, 

Galiotra. 

Khokhar. 

Chauh&n. 

liar chand. 

MaJotra.* 

Koh&l. 

Madar. 

Jarrdl. 

Man].* 

Bhatti. 

Kanauoh. 

Sin, 

Man j rial. 

Bhaiiirotra. 

Awan. 

Indauria. 

Rial. 

Lamin. 

Samanch. 

Ohibh . 

Jhaggi.* 

Kakotra. 

Jhanjua. 

Bagal. 1 

Tangral. 

Samuiria. 

N£ru. 

Dkamdi&l. 

Mahotra. 

Lad it. 

Balim. 

Savoch. 

Util. 



Thakkar. 

Lolotr^. 


* Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1891-2, pp. 08*70. 
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Those shown in italics call themselves Jaikarias , but except the first 
two Chandar-bansi, and the first three, Suraj-bansi the other clans have 
really lost their claim to the salutation of Jaideya in this District. The 
clans against whose names a,n asterisk has been placed are all locally 
known as kahri * ** or those who only take from or give wives to. a parti¬ 
cular clan, and the others or dohri , or those who take and give wives 
in the same clan. The former class are considered superior. The five 
true Jaikaria classes give and take in marriage amongst themselves, 
and take from the order Jaikaria and kahri clans. The dohri clans 
intermarry, except with their own clan or that of tlieir mothers and 
paternal or maternal grandfather. Amongst the inferior Jaikaria 
and kahri clans there is a regular order of precedence, und they take 
from a lower and give to a higher clan. Thus the Tangrils take from 
the K^tils, Lalotras aud Kokdls, aod give to the Jarrdls, Salehnas 
and Indaurias, the Kohdls take from the Kdtils and hill Thak- 
kars, and give to the TangiAls, and the Salehrias give to the Hanhds 
and take from the Gahotras, K/itils and Lalotras. A tendency is, 
however, observable amongst them to level away these distinctions to 
some extent, and if this extends it will be an excellent thing. Ihe 
Thakkars in the hill occupy the very lowest rung'of the ladder, and so 
have not been sliowa in the list. They have innumerable subdivisions 
amongst themselves, and practice widow remarriage. The custom of 
karma is also not uncommon amongst most of the dohri clans. This 
classification into gota or clans is not only interesting as an historical 
and ethnological study, but is also of considerable importance from the 
baser points of viow of the revenue assessing officer and vital statisti¬ 
cian. A curious feature of tho race is that the lower classes appear to 
be dying out. Their estates are undermanned, so far as the proprietors 
go, and'badly farmed ; all sorts of reasons based on poverty of soil, 
climate, and general impoverishment are adduced by the peop le 
themselveB to explain this, but, in my opinion, none of these are sufl fi- 


* The term kahri appears to be derive! from ek ‘one,’ and dohri from do, ‘two.’ Appa¬ 
rently the latter class make reciprocal betrothals, while the latter only arrange unilateral 
ones. This conjecture is confirmed by the Kashmir Census Rep. of 1912, which says 

** Among the Rajputs, even as between the sub castes of undisputed nobility of birth, there 
are minute distinctions as to which can give and which can take girls in marriage and 
these limitations are adhered to with great pride. It is this practice that has led to the 
distinction that exists between tho ekehra and dohra clans. The former ( i . e. tho ekehra , 
clearly) sections of a caste or sub-caste are those which can contract only a one-sided match, 
that is to say they can accept only the daughters of the other party for marriage with their 
sons, but, because of their superiority in the social scale, cannot give their own daughters in 
marriage to the sons of that party. The dohra classes exchange sons and daughters without 
any restriction. In fact marriages amongst them are settled only on a system of exchange. 
A, for instance, marries his son to B’s daughter only if he has a daughter to give to B’s son. 
One of the evil consequences of this i3 that the ckehras have to pay cash by way of compen¬ 
sation to dohras when taking girls from tho latter for marriage to their sons. This has led 
to making marriage a merely mercenary affair. On tho other hand the ekehra classes may 
sometimes have to pay for boy i from higher families (though this custom is denied by the 
higher classes'. That is, too, why such mo a of these classes as cannot afford to pay tho 
bride-price remain unmarried.” 

Tho hypergamous grading appears to be 
i, Jai-K^ria j avoiding widow remarriage. 

iii’ Dohri! who exchanges brides apparently and certainly practise widow remarriage. 

• ‘ Thakkar, corresponding to the R&this of Kangra, but probably including ii and iii. 

The Jai-Kiria further have two grados, hypergamous inter se } one the true or acknow¬ 
ledged JairiWria, the other with a doubtful right to that title. 
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cient to entirely account for the results noticed. The first two affect 
all tribes alike, and yet amongst the higher classes there is a general 
tendency to increase, while, where the Ildj puts have embraced Is Mm, 
they are just as numerous as any other race. The last result probably 
lends the required clue. The marriage law amongst the Hindu R&jput 
ordinarily requires that a higher clan should not give its daughters in 
marriage to a lower, though they may take from the lower class. The 
lower, therefore, they descend the tribal ladder the more difficult it is 
for a man to obtain a suitable wife: and the climax is reached in the 
case of the Thakkars, who are here at the bottom of the scale, and 
amongst whom the deterioration of race and generally dwindling ten¬ 
dency are most marked. The daughters leave the clan, and the men 
must either remain unmarried or take their brides from sub-tribes 
which, though not regarded consanguinous, have so frequently in¬ 
termarried during past centui’ies as to ruin the physical prospects of 
the progeny. On embracing Islam the strict rules of the marriage 
law are much released, and though outside marriages are preferred, 
there is nothing to prevent general marriages even within the clan. As 
a consequence we find that, while the Muhammadan Manilas, Kdtil and 
Salehria Rajputs have so multiplied, as to have reduced their aver¬ 
age holding 7 acres in Sliakargarh, the Hindu have dwindled until each 
proprietor owns as much as 13 acres, and in the case of the lower clans 
the contrast is much more striking.” 

Going still furthur east we have the R&jput system of the Punjab 
Himalayas which is imperfectly described below. 


B.—THE HINDU RAJPUTS OP THE EASTERN HILLS. 

In the eastern hills, which lie in the north-east corner of the Punjab, 
we have a type, and undoubtedly a very ancient type, of Hindu society 
which has been practically untouched by Muhammadan influences 
though possibly Buddhism may at one time have aSected its develop¬ 
ment. This society has an exceedingly complicated organization, 
based on the two principles of natural descent and social status inde¬ 
pendent of that descent, which we have found to exist, in a compan- 
t^ely simple form, among the Khatris. Caste, in the accepted meaning 
of that term, may bo said not to exist. The highest stratum of society 
is composed of a number of tribes which are split up into several groups 
of different social status and which are generally called Rdjputs. Below 
these R^put tribes are the cultivating classes, the Kanets and Ghirath#, 
and below them again the artizans and menials. 


The Rdjputs consist of numerous tribes, divided into still more nu* 
merous septs or als, both tribes and septs being based on natural descent. 

lo a.1 does not appear to bo necessarily exogamous, for in some cases 
the term is used as practically equivalent to family, and what the 
exogamous unit really is I am unable to say.* 


If ni?„r 0rth ? of , n ? tic0 there is soma vagueness of idea, and probably indefinite. 

j boot the prohibited degrees 1 among the Jits and Brahmans of the south 
east run jab (Code of Tribal Custom, Gurgaon, p. 20). 
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Tribe or Race. 


Katoch*:— 
Kishab-gotra. 


Statds-qboups. 


I.—Mian or JaiJcdria. 


Katoch septs:— 
Bhim-Ohandia. 
Dilawar-Chandia. 
Dalpatia. 

Khem Chandia. 

Goleria clans :— 
Septs 
Gadotia. 

Chand. 

Batlohar. 

Bangolar. 

Murddpuria. 

Saroch. 

Kadol. 

Hatnoch. 

Kishen-Singhia. 

Gagli. 

Hatrial. 

Hamirporia. 

Badn-Ohandia. 

Jaswdl clan. 


Dadhwil clan. 
8ibala clan. 


II.—Rdjput. 


Katoch septa 
Babhauria. 
Indauria. 


Goleria septs 
Sanwaria, 
Matothar. 
Changra. 


Jaswal sept:— 
Jasial. 


Dadhw&l sept 
Bujherwil. 
Chibh. 


III. — Thdkur, 


1st grade Runas. 


2nd grade Rdnas. 


Katoch sept:— 
Gararwal. 


Golerfa sept:— 
Gahlotia. 


Ja3wil septs 
Dongarwdl. 
Malial. 
Sudiil. 
Balohi. 
Kadehria. 


to 

00 


IV.—R&thi. 


1st grade. 


2nd grade. 


Dadhw&l sept:— 
Soharu. 


Rajput gradations 
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Chandr-bansi:— 
Kondal-gotra. 

jKachhwaha:— 
Bhardwaj-goira. 


Chambidl elm. 


Sonkhla. 
Jamwil clan* 


Septs : — 
MankotiA 
Jasrotia. 
SampaL 

Path&nia clan. 
Septs:— 
OkhiaL 
Thadiil. 
Suli&lch. 
Talaria. 
Goiralia. 
Tukrolia. 
Holar. 
Tharia. 
Manporia. 
Luria. 
Anotar. 
Bhalakhria. 
Banolar. 

Beti&l; 

Kokhria. 

GorezaL 


Chambial sept:— 
Bajrotha. 


Sonkhla sept 
Rachar. 

Jamw&l septs:— 
Gohena. 
Gharw&l. 
Kan&l. 
Rawal. 
Bhalabhar. 


Pathinia septs:— 
* Jhaggi. 
Khantwal. 
Gangeta. 
Joseta. 
Dhanri&l. 
Dolaria. 
Rapothria. 
Magrolaria. 
OghUL 


Dagla. 

Dhamml. 

Chanjol. 

Gangwatia. 

HariAI. 

(All names of places.) 


Chambi£l septs 
Bakaria, 
Tain. 

Chambolia. 


Jamwal septs 
Bhalwdl. 
Bhelwal. 
Bal&L 
Rakwdl. 


Taliarag. 

Taiwan. 

Saruhi. 



Jamwal septs:— 
Nagrain. 
Bhandr£i. 


PatMnia septs 
* Barasw£l. 
Jaleria. 

Anotra. 

Jangliali. 

Dingrdl. 

Ladhiarach. 

Ghanoria(Dod). 

Jari&l. 


- - - — =r=== ^'T . t n _ f fhc gflfnfh njmnfrvS as Forster and Moorcroft called the K6ngra State. They 

* The original form was Katochan, possibly * an f ^ K^a State as late as the beginning of the XIX century, and thoro la no 

style the ruling family Kstocbin. ^ut Trigadh was m nae as ttenam 

Other direct wridenee that it *« ever called Katoea. 
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Status* gboups. 


Tribe or Race. 

I.—3fian or Jaihiria. 

II. — Rajput. 

III. — Th&foir. 

IV.—Rdthi. 


1st grade Ednas. 

2nd grade Ednas. 

1st grade. 

2nd grade. 

Tunwar:— 
Itri-gotra. 
Pundrit:— 
Itri-gotra. 

Sept3:— 

Bsdoria. 

BhadwdL 





Oghial. 

Dhumrial. 

Ohaharia, 

Dhoria. 

Pundrit:— 
Itri-gotra. 

The Kola (Kulu). 
Mandidl, Suketar. 

Patridl sub-clan:— 
Septs:— 
Manaswalia. 

Dad. 

Banloch. 

Halkaia. 


V 



Chandel:— 
Itri-gotra, 

Kahluria. 

Kahluria septs:— 
Chandla. 
Chandpuria. 





Jadu-bansi:— 
Kondal-gotra. 

Kotlehria. 

Kotlehria sept:— 
Ranot. 


; 



Manhas. 

Manhas septs 

Jamuwdl. 

SamiaL 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Rajput gradatu 
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The tribes are split up into six status-groups in the manner shown 
in the table on pages 278—280, so that the order of social precedence 
stands thus 

I.-Midn. II.—Rajput. III.—'Thdkur { ^grade Kdnas. 

IV.—Rdthi ... -f i st ,e rade 

These terms require some comment. It will be observed that the 
term Rajput appears to be used in a restricted as well as in a general 
sense, and as this two-fold meaning has led to confusion I propose to 
call these groups, collectively, the R&jput-R&thi groups. It will further 
be seen that each of the terms used denotes status, not race, or caste, 
or tribe. Baines^, for instauce, says i— f Two of the old royal and now 
essentially Rajput families (of Kdngra) are said to be Brahman by origi¬ 
nal stock.’ Midn literally means ‘ prince, ’ and as the members of that 
grade are entitled to the salutation jai dia they are also called Jaikdra 
but this group is also called, vaguely, Rdjput-. Of the other terms Thd- 
kur, or baron, and Rdnd or chief, are simply titles denoting status or rank 
while it is suggested that Rdtlii is derived from rakhebi (which is an equi¬ 
valent of harewa, or widow remarriege). However this may be, Rdthi 
is a term which implies loss of status and so is rarely used by theRdthis 

themselves. Thus all the terms in use denote status and nothing else. 

Lastly, it will be seen that the tribes are not graded according to 
status, for we find that even some Ka(och septs are quite low down in 
the" scale, though for the most part the Ka(och are Midn of Jaikdria 
status. Status depends mainly on the strictness with which certain 
social rules are observed. Thus ‘ the Midn and the Thdkur must not 
permit widow remarriage.’ Further a Midn should not plough, give 
his daughter in an inferior class, nor take a wife from it.t He’ may 
not accept any price for a daughter, and his women-folk must observe 
strict parda. The chief distinctions between a Midn and a Thdkur 
seem to be that the latter may plough and also may take a wife from a 
Rdthi. Tho Jaikaria are not supposed to eat hachchi, or smoke except 
with one another, but m practice it ia regarded as a venial offence if 

kr^Ja T St , bel ° w them< The Rdthi practises 

harewa, and that ^ distinguishes him from the Rdj put. They also accopt 

a bride-price, but are in this respect only on a level with the Thiikura 
who often do the same, or effect exchange betrothals.! ’ ’ 

But in former times if not now, status could also be gained by royal 

WrV ]a mi . ght P romote a Gbirfct 10 be a RdthiforaThdkurto 

be a Rdjput, for service done or money given. By giving a daughter 
to an impoverished raja a rich Rdthi may raise his clan—not merely, 

rdZ°tlLT^ m ? eU T ^ fami L V “ t0 Thdkur R % llt status. If a 
love will, ti a ia }> g1 '. ’ be kaa 8een berdmg cattle and fallen in 

and Z th ’ th ®S ,r . ] 18 whole clan begins to give its daughters to Midas 
widnw nS a 111 ^ e . s . oc * a ^ On the other hand, by practising 

conld , lei ?. arria g e er giving a daughter to an inferior grade, status 
__ ma b e diminished or lo3t.§ b 

t But^ ! o a ^ e ttlemont Report, § 73. " 

to be used Sf 0 a w . ifo t rora an inferior status-group. Th> term 'class hero sewn* 
t Lvftll'ov / 7 for ca8te . 

7 t*6ngfa Settlement Rep., $ ?Sj. | § Ibid. §§ 73 and 66. 
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The effects of this system are seen in the varying status of the septs 
in each tribe, but the complexity of the system i^not fully brought out 
in the table, for there are degrees of social status, even within the sept 
based on proximity to its original home. Further we find that in each 
status-group some als or septs are hypergamous, while others are not, 
for they refuse to give daughters to the next highest group. Lastly, 
the status of a tribe may vary with the locality in which it is settled. 

In fine, Rrfjput society is in a state of chaos and it is hardly possible 
to give any clear account in detail of its various ramifications. Moreover, 
any such account would probably be obsolete in a few years, for society 
is in a state of flux, but the fluctuating units are the septs or als } or at 
least the families, not the individual members of the tribe. 


The relations of the Rdjput-Rathi groups to the lower castes.—As we 
have seen the R&this give daughters to the Th&kurs and they in turn to 
the Midn, a system which apparently finds expression in the saying:— 
* Ghauthi pirhi Rdthni ki rani banjae or in the fourth generation 
the Rdthi's daughter becomes a queen/ This is to be explained as moan¬ 
ing that a R&thi's daughter, the first generation, may marry a Th&kur 
in the second generation. In the third her daughter may marry a 
R&jput and/ier daughter again may marry a Mi6n or a ruling chief. At 
least this is the only way in which the expression t€ fourth generation ” 
seems explicable. Thero is a similar saying regarding a Kanetni, or the 
daughter of a Kanet, who may in the fifth generation become a queen. 
Lastly, there is the saying:—‘ Satvin pirhi Ghirthni ki dhi rani hojdi 
or in the seventh generation a Ghirth/s daughter becomes a queen/* 

But even this does not close the circle of marriage relationships. 
The R&thi may contract a jhanjrara or second marriage with a woman 
of another caste, such as or Jhiwar, and the issue by such a 
marriage are deemed legitimate. Thus we arrive at once at the obvious 
conclusion that there is no endogamous R&jput 4 caste* at all, and 
moreover there are no sub-castes, but a series of status-groups each 
more or less hypergamous. 

Results of the Rajput social system . — The R&jputs of the hills exhibit 
some of the usual features of a society organized on a system of hyper- 
gamy. ‘R&jputs of high family are heavily bribed to marry owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a R&jput to marry a daughter to 
any but a man of equal or rather superior family but his own/ Here 
we have Kulinisin in full force. The Rdjputs of the third' grade or 
Th&kurs are thus placed in a peculiarly unfortunate position. On the 
one hand, they have to buy husbands for their daughters. On the 
other band, the R&fchis will not give them daughters without exacting 
a price so that they are mulcted both when marrying and when 
giving in marriage. 


R£ja Jai Chand, R6ja of Lambagraon, thus classified the R4jputs of 
&&ngra, but it is doubtful whether all his septs (ah) are in fact exogam- 
ous, and there is some uncertainty also as to the exact nature of the 
groups bere called clans. 


pandit Hari Kishen Haul gives tho steps thus: (1) a Ghirath girl mav rnarrv a 
Kacbcha JUthi, and (2, her daughter a Pakka Htthi. Their daughter in torn may marry 
(fi) a Thakkar, and (4) a lhakkar may give his daughter to a Ittiput, he (5) to a Mian 
ind (0) a daughter may be married to a R6ja, and 6o become a rdnt. 
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The chief clans of Rajputs found in the Simla hills are shown below 
together with the place whence they are said to have come. 

Ujjain. 


Pramdr or Panwari 
Ohauhin. 

Solaoghi. 

Prah4r 0 

Gaur 

Gyiru 

Katal 

Vishal 


Bengal. 

Gaya. 

Ndhan Sirmvr. 
Kanchananagar 
(Deccan). 


Mabhdli 

Lohdkri 

Ranglidni 

Trondi 

Ghtiini 

Nirdl 

Tk&kur 

Uni 

PatMnia 

Padwdl 

Kshatriya 


..J 


... c M£rwar, etc,, 
districts. 


different 




] M£rwdr, 


Delhi. 

Mdlwa. 

Descended from Pars 
Ram. 


Many of those clans are said to have come when the Rdiputs were 
massacred by Balrdmji; the Gaur is said to have come in 1267 Bikr- 
majit, and the Pa^Mnia about three centuries ago, but no precise date 
can be assigned to the R&jput invasions, and they appear to have come 
m small numbers winning their way to sovereignty over the country 
rather by their superior civilization than by conquest on a large scale. 
All the chiefs of the hill States are Rcijputs and their ancestors are 
mentioned in the Bhagvat and the Mah&blidrat. The R&wats and 
Rathis may be classed also as Rdjputs. They however plough and 
cultivate land with their own hands, and their rites at a wedding or a 
death are not according to the Sh&stras. Sartoras are those born of 
a Rdjput father and a Kanet or some other low caste mother. Rajputs 
do not intermarry with thorn nor eat food prepared by them. 

The writer of the above paragraph then goes on to say that the first 
four sections of the Dash&h—Gouds, Theogs, Madh&ns, Darkotis, etc.— 
were for a long time after their migration to the hills, considered to be 
low caste like the Kanets, and did not wear the sacred thread nor 
peifonn the orthodox death ceremonies. Gradually, however, they 
mixed with the Rajputs, and began to give their daughters in marriage 
to wealthy RAjputs. Afterwards the Rajput also condescended to 
marry their daughters to them. The history of the migration of the 
Jdr Gitois and Jdr Katdla is very much the same. In reality they were 
Brahmans, and Brahmans of their brotherhood are still to be found. 
But they gave up their Brahmanical functions and, adopting the 
marriage and death ceremonies of Rdjputs, mixed with them For 
example the‘states of Kot Khai, Kumharsain, Karangla, Delath, 
Kauethi, Jubbal Rdwm, Sani, Taroch and Khash were full of low 
castes of Kanets, but now they have adopted the ceremonies of the 
superior Kanets. The Sdrsut and Gaur Brahmans did not intermarry 
but now they do so. J 

The writer, it will be observed, does not tell us who the DashMs are. but 
he apparently means that they were immigrants from the plains who 
founded the baronies of Gond, Theog, MadhSn and Darkoti, with others 
specified. These baronies are now ruled by Rdnds owning a more 
p lQ8B n °tamal allegiance to their suzerain states. The GkTru (from 
ay a) and the Katdl both appear to be called J&r, but the important 
f^out them is that both are of Brahman origin, but adopted 
n1ril^^<^ V0Ca ^? DS an< ^ uaa S 08 > and so became amalgamated with the 
e ^ fi ™ , JP ufcs # as the Kanets of Kofc Khai and the other States 
p ciued got mixed up and the Gaur and S&rsufc Brahmans intermingled, 
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284 The Rajputs of the Jaswdn Dun. 

The writer is quoted verbatim because what be writes is not only 
interesting in itself, bat bis way of writing illustrates the mental pro¬ 
cesses by which Brahmaps come to be accepted as Rdjputs by caste, 
and so on. 

Descending from the Kdngra Valley and crossing the range which 
running parallel with the Siwdliks forms the Jaswdn Dun or valley 
and is included in the Una tahsil of Hoshidrpur, we find the following 
elaborate classification of the Rdjputs put forward :— 



1. 

First g 

■rade containing 13 classes. 

2. 

Second 

)) 

)) 

8 „ 

3. 

Third 

)) 

)) 

24 „ 

4. 

Fourth 

)) 

)) 

40 „ 

5. 

Fifth 

)) 

)) 

109 „ 


I.—Rajputs of thb First Grade. 


1. Katoch, 

2. Goleria, 


5. Dadhwdl, 


3. Jaswdl, 

4. Sibia, 


but the last four are mere offshoots of the first. To these are added 
Kahluria, Kotlehria, Hinduria, Sirmfiria, Mankotia, Mandidl and 
Dhadwdl.* Sipdhia is a modern form of 4. 


The original settlement of the Jaswdl was at Bhir Jaswdn in Thdna 
Amb, and remains of buildings, wells and fountains still exist on a 
hill at that place. They acquired the name of Jasidl or Jaswdl from 
the Jaswdn Dun in Hoshidrpur. 

The Sibdia were settled at Siba or Sivia in tahsil Dera, but they 
may have derived their name from Rdjd Sapuran Cband who founded 
Siba, or indeed Siba may have been named from him. Sapuran Cband 
became a rdjd four generations after Rajd Hari Cband who founded 
Haripur. 

The Dadhwdl appear to have been undoubtedly first settled at Dadh, 
but possibly they derive their name from the Dadwa Latta tract which 
comprises parts of Hdjipur, Datdrpur, and certain villages in Amb, 
Gaybdiwdla and Haridna: or perhaps the tract takes its name from 
the tribe. 

Although the Goleria, Sibdia, Dadhwdl and Jaswdl were originally 
only branches of the Katoch they intermarry amongst themselves but 
not with the Katoch. ,This is the more remarkable because Goleria is 
an older branch than the Katoch and still performs the rdj-tilak. The 
four septs mentioned may however take wives from the second and 
third grades except that the Jaswdl may not intermarry with the 
Jasidl of the second grade. Certain villages held by these septs 
appear to be regarded as of lower status, for example the Jaswdl of 
Phadeale Wasoh are of the first grade, those of Pandogah of the 


» All these are clearly territorial designations. Thus 
Kahldria— of Kahlnr or BiLtspnr; Kotlehria—of Kotlehr, the ruling family of that state; 
Hinduria— of Hinder or NAlAgarh; Sirmdria—of Sinndr or Nfihan; Mankotia-of 
jfankot, and MandiAl of Mandi; Dadhwdl—of Dadh (and so on), 
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socond and those of Amb, Una, Kalwa-badob and Kothra, or of Devia, 
Phore, Amalhar, Pliolar and Amb-Tallu are even below (junior to) 
the second grade and so on. 

The Katoch,* etc., have a similar classification and these gradations 
are scrupulously observed on all occasions. 


U.—-The Rajputs op the Second Grade. 


Mauhds. 

Jasrotia. 


Dud. 

Jari&l. 


Sonkhla, 

The origin of the Dud is ascribed to Garhmuktsar, whence they went 
to Bindraban, thence to Garlii Munaswfil in tahsil Garhshankar and 
thence to Kungrat and Batin in Una tahsil. Finally they settled in 
Salvi, etc., in Thtina Amb. 

The Jari&l (or Tamiir, a synonym of unknown origin), are also 
called Iiiijauri from IWjaur, a province of Jammu. Their ancestor 
Nibdl Singh was defeated and killed by one of the Mughals. His 
daughters committed suicide, but one of his ranis escaped to Kdl&naur 
accompanied by her parohit and gave birth to a son named Jfird, whence 
the name of the tribe. She took refuge in Ghamba with a merchant 
who acquired great wealth owing to the boy's good fortune, in conse¬ 
quence of which lie changed his name to Bhfig Singh and his descen¬ 
dants settled in Nangal .1 ari&lan and other villages of Amb. 

The Sonkhla, or Sankhudhara, the name of their original home, are 
descended from R6jfLs Bhoj and Vikramaditya. Their ancestor Raid, 
Jagdes came to the hills to worship at Jawdla Mukhi. He was 
accompanied by various retainers, including his parohit. Having 
married into the Kafoch family he settled at Jateri near N&daun, 
A faqir gave one of their ancestors, by name Sangu, the bar or power 
to cure small-pox and this gift was inherited by Sangu’s descendants, 
one of whom practised inoculation of the right hand, using a certain 
herb. In order to practise thiB inoculation the tribe settled in various 
villages, especially in Nagholi in tahsil Una. They are also spread 
over the Simla hills and K&ngra. Sati worship is common amongst 
these tribes. Amongst the Jarinl five women of the bride’s brother- 
hood must take part , n the gotkundla, which is not the case with the 
Manhfis or tribes of the first grade. It is also said that the whole of 
the brotherhood and lagis should attend a wedding. Amongst the 
Sonkhla on^the samohat day, before a wedding, a feaft is. given to the 
brotherhood of the bridegroom, that is to say this feast is regarded 
as a part of the samohat ; other tribes feast the members of the 
marriage procession at the bridegroom's house. 

The Jari&l regard Shiv-ji as their Isht or patron deity. The Jarial 
and Sonkhla appear to perform no sacrifices. The Dud consult a 
-Brahman and feed him before sowing. 


with^thA ^ a , m P}° Hemat-or Hem-Ohandia Katoch of Bijanur in K&ngra will not smoko 
crion fha • • 0 ^ortuin other villages simply bocauso th.o former Hvo oloso to Lamba- 
* * 0Q > ongina 1 residence of the family. 
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The remaining four tribes are Laddu, Ghorebaha, Chandlo, and 
Bhanot. 


III.— Rajputs op the Thibd Gbade. 


This grade comprises eight tribes 


Name. 

Jasi£l. 

Pfitifil 

Phadi£rlakhi 

Sandal 


Synonym. 

Pathinia. 

Taschak. 

Chaudhri. 


Name . 
Bari* If 
Pdtial 
Bhamnauria 
Chanwaria. 


Synonym . 
Chaudhri. 
Raghu-bans. 
N&m. 


The Jasktl say they came from the South and conquered the Jasw&n 
valley, but were all exterminated by an invader Purab Chand (who had 
married their king's daughter), except one boy who escaped. Rd/j£ 
Purab Chand was afflicted with a disease on account of his cruelty to the 
Jasidl, until he sought out the boy and made him enter the K&shab 
got , hitherto the got ouly of the Katoch. 


Sandal's ancestor Jadhbir abandoning Chhalkdkra took refuge from 
Muhammadan oppression with his mother's father in Arnidla-Shdhpur 
in tahsil Hoshidrpur and was given 5 villages for maintenance, includ¬ 
ing Arni&la-Sh&hpur, which the tribe still holds. 



IV.— Tribes op the Fourth Geade. 


Name. 

Synonym. 

Name . 

Synonym. 

Bajan 

... Khokhar. 

Sihanda. 

Dhantial 

... R&nfi. 

Badhmdnia 

Punwar. 

Ladol 

... Jamw£l. 

Salohar. 


Bangwai 

... Ka loth. 

RaniWat. 


L&ori 

Malputh. 

... Punwar. 

Dangoher ... 

Jaswil. 


1. Many years ago the ancestor of the R&jan came to RAjui Devi in 
Hoshi&rpur and settled there—whence the name R&jan. Khokhar 
is said to be their original name. 

The R6jan of R&jni went on a wedding procession to Hindur but were 
attacked by the R&jputs and all save one woman exterminated. She 
had a sou whose three sons Adu, Santu and Bagga founded the villages 
of those names in A mb in their mother's country. 

2. Dhantidl derives its name from M. Dhontha in tahsil Dera. 
Rdnd was a title bestowed by a Rdjd on an ancestor. 

3. The Ladol or Jamw£l came originally from Oudh to Jammu 
where they settled at Ladw6ra. 


# £* me . 3 J?/ som0 °f these tribes also are territorial, thus:— 

Paadiartakhi from Phandura. I Bhamnauria from Bhamnur in Dasuya tahsil 

Patial from Patna. I Cbanwaria from GhawAsan Chanwar in Dera 

8 tahsil. 

t There is also a Bari& II which claims to be superior to Barid I, while Sandal and Bartf I 
are also said to be synonyms. 

Barii II has 8 ah 

f)i}uri£l from Dharu village. | S^i41 from Suri village. 

Nahridl from Nahri „ I gatotalia from Tila Satotalgarh in Kothri 

MarfAl from Main #> | Banawatfrom Amiila. 
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The Ladol tradition is that they are descended thus• 

Rim Ohandr. 

I 
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, Litu Kashu 

(founded (founded Kashi war, 

Lahore). or Kasur). 

Their descendants were Autdr Deo and Paras Rim and the latter 
established six rdjadhdnis or kingdoms and 16 mandis or fiefs. Jam- 
nast Deo s descendants still live in Jammu, but Kala Deo left it on a 
pilgrimage and settled at Ladoli, their present village, with Thathal, 
Hatohar and Athmdnia. 

4. The Bangwdi derive their name from Bangoi in Qoler. 

The Bacl.Brah.nan are the parohits of the Bangwdi, because, as 
usual, one of that Brahman secbiou harboured the two wives of their 
ancestor, who had been poisoned. Their sons settled, one in Bhul in 
Happur, the other in Bangoi. The latter’s descendants emigrated to 
Abhipur, Fatehpnr, and thence to Goyandpur Nablira, still holding the 
last two villages. 

5. Ldori is from Ldwar, the locality of which is given as in Hindu¬ 
stan. 

The Ldore migrated from Lawar to Babhar, in Una, and thence to 
Komordo, a settlement of tho Kulsu Rdjputs (who seem to be extinct). 

6. Malputh is derived from Multdn 1 

7. Sihanda—from Sindh. 

8. Badhmania—from a place Badhraana. 

9. Salohar—from Salwa. 

10. Randwat—not explained. 

11. Dangohar—a branch of the Jaswdl settled in Dang oh, but this 
claim is not admitted by the Ka(och. 

The exact places of 10 and 11 are doubtful. 

V. — Tribes op the Fifth Grade. 

Eleven tribes of this grade nre found in Tabsil Una 

1. Bring wdl (synonym Chandla) is said to derive its name from 

taT mXZ ,T \ Th '* sncostor Hardiil Chand ciZ 

ftom Hindustan to hahlur, whence his descendants emigrated to 
Ghawdsan m Dera and thence to Bengli, in Una, near Amb and Lobdra. 

2. Masotha, or Thakkar, descended from Meda, came from Mastidni 

in Kdngra (whence the name) and thence to Nakroh in Una Thtkkar 
appears to denote their rank. uxm ' 1J aKkar 

ThLSt a n er r 8 ii iS U T\v r0m ^j^hoj. It came from Katra 

BhSST Aft *b as a rulin £ tribe to Delhi and 

Bhatinda. After that it established itself in Sirmur and then in Katra, 

in Dera, Ghamror, Mandkoh, Ndri and Tohlo. 

np „ P &tbw41 (Punwdr) is derived from bhathi, a ‘still/ because their 
progenitor was superintendent of a distillery. 

andfcnkwj 8 t0 h& ** anC€8tor of tlie pathw ^l Badhmlinia, Gori 


4 
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5. Gurtaye (Sdndal or Muqaddam) derives its name from Gaggar- 
garh, or Goret according to another tradition, where they once lived. 
They emigrated from Sirmur. 

6. ChAngri, from Changar in KAngra, near JawAlamukhi. Thence 
they came to Nathuhi. 

7. Dohal (ChauhAn), from the village of that name near Amb. They 
also hold Karotia and Dbanotia, and hence the Karotia and DhontiAl 
are regarded as sub-divisions of this tribe. 

8. GangAet—from Ganga (Ganges). They first settled in Bit 
ManaswAl and now occupy Amb and Mawa. 

9. JAbrA or ChambiAl—from Jabar in Kdngra. Migrating from 
Chamba, they founded a state at Haripur but were exterminated with 
the exception of a woman who escaped. Her descendants settled in 
Jabar and Ghuwai, and at Nakroh. 

10. RagwAli, from RugwAlgarh in KAngra where their ancestor 
Ratn P£1 settled after migrating from Delhi via Jammu. They have 4 
branches:— 

(1) . RaghwAli, descended from Sucheta, his eldest son, living in 
Chalar. 

(2) . BaniAli from Bania, living in BaliAna in KAngra. 

(3) . TiAliya, from Tija (also living in KAngra), besides BaghwAli. 



C.—THE RAJPUTS OP THE EASTERN PLAINS. 

Next come the Rajputs of the Delhi territory and the Jumna valley.* 
They belong for the most part to the two great tribes of Chauhan and 
Punwar which gave Delhi its most famous dynasties, but several other 
tribes have to be added to these two and their origins are ascribed to 
three different races. Like the Hill Rajputs these tribes all claim to be 
ultimately descended from the few great tribes or royal races or kuls, 
as they are commonly called, of the Rajput annals, and each of these 
races is divided again into innumerable local clans called sachi or 
gots. Thus according to the account given in the PhulkiAn States 
Gazetteer i— 

“ The Rajputs are divided into three races (bans) Sdraj-bansi (solar) f 
Chandar-tansi (lunar) and Agni-kul or Baragh-bansi. Each bans is 
again divided into lchanps, each Ithanp into nakhs and each nakh it is 
said, into gots. The Agni-kul have four branches (? khdnps). (i) the 
Solankhi, or ‘16-handed’; (it) the SAnkbla, blowing sankh or shell • 
(Hi) the Pramara or PunwAr (whose ancestor had no arms), and (iv) the 
Chauhan, the ‘ four-handed ’, also called the Chatr-bhuj. The eponyrn 
of the latter had two sonsSikand whose descendants are found in 


* According to Cunningham the term Rijputina extended previous to th« m-wi, 

conquest from the Sutlej on the west to the Chhota Sindh river of M«rwnr on the east h 
term BajwAra (?) _ *" 100 

t The following is a curious scrap of Mirasi genealogy from Lahore 
1 Raja, Ghang, Surajbansi. 

f ^ ■ — 1 


f » ! 

fjhfma . 0h«uh4n Duggle 

finr septs which do not intermarry, except when Muha 
The Goria Mir^sia say that Ghang had 12 sons—one of 


luhammadans. 
of whom was Goria. 


Nangra 


The Goria JHirasis nay uwv uuaug eons—one ox whom was Goria fin™ a,* 
r/r .-Are Telis, others horse-breakers. The Chima would appear to be 0 r<? f h 2 

to* Nangra the Nagra Ji(«, but who the Duggle are it is impossible to say ^ “ a Js * s and 
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B&wal, and Bhdl whose descendants inhabit the Bagar, Sikand had 12 
sons, each of whom founded a separate nakh , thus: (1) Alan Deoji, 
eponym of the Chauhdn Rljputs in BAwal, founded the Alanot nakh, 
(2) Hardalji founded the Hdda nakh, (3) Deoji founded the Dewara 
nakh, (4) Suraj Mai founded the Adsongra nakh , (5) Bdlaji founded the 
Balia nakh. The (6) Khenchi,* (7) Narman, (8) Bhag, (9) Bargain, 
(10) Dasotra, (11) Basotra and (12) Kahil nakhs are named after his 
other sons. The Chauhdns form an exogamous group. Those of Bdwal 
mzdmat are Alanot by nakh and Bach by got , Bachash having been 
their ancestor. Like Sikana’s descendants they worship Asawdri Devi, 
whoso temple is at Samber in Jaipur. Blidl’s descendants worship Jibbi 
Devi of Khandela. The descendants of Sikand worship the Bhirgvvat 
God&wari stream, wear a three stringed janeo , and specially follow the 
tihdm Veda. Every khanp of these Rdjput* has a tree as i tadhiri, i.e. its 
members do not cut or use it. Thus the Rajputs of B/hval niz i >a it do not 
cut the asa pdla tree. Prior to the period of Rdjput supremely Bdwal, 
including the moduni'tahsils of Rewari and Kofc Qasiin with a part of 
Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra, a Jd\, whence it is still called Bhigota. 
The Rdjputs of this tract are followers of a Muhammadan saint whose 
shrine is at Nangal Teju in B&w&l. They avoid the us^ of liquor and 
use haldl flesh, but preserve the belief in satis , A man may not visit 
his father-in-law’s house unless invited and given a present of orna¬ 
ments. The mukldwa is considered unnecessary when the parties are 
young. 

Of the various branches of the lunar race the Badgujar, Kachhwaha 
and Shaikhdwat khdnps have a common descent. The former claim 
descent from Lahu, son of Udm and Sita, and the Kachhwdhas* ancestor 
was created by Bdlunk out of kush grass. Kaldjl, a Kachhwdha, had a 
Bon by tho favour of Shaikh Burhdn-ud-din, the Muhammadan sa‘nt, and 
so his descendants are called Slmikhawats. They have 36 nakhs includ¬ 
ing the Ratnawat (descendants of Bhairon-ji), Dunawat, Chanddwat and 
Khachhrolia, of which the first is found in Ndbha, though only in 
small numbers. Ratndwat women do not use the spinning wheel or 
grind corn, and the men would rather starve than eat flour ground by 
their women. Those who do so are excommunicated. All the Shaikh- 
awats a ro followers of Shaikh Burh&n-ud-din, whose shrine is at 
Jaipur. They bind a skin round a child’s waist and only use haldl 

do nofcTafcS," 8 10 fc r be ] iests - Kachhw61i£s and Shaikhdwat 3 

do not intermarry, beiny descendants of one ancestor. The Badsruiars 

not so the fflurikhJwSOTS 

Xe custom 6 A mi « r L ated to ^jputtaa it has been 

the custom. A Kaclibwaha ohief set the example by marmno* a 

foundT r thi r sT h t° m 19 TVS® 11 h TV Ug a % 5r - 0ther Lunar branches 
f1 . J he f S ate T ar ® ,he Jddu lunwar Kdjputs. The former are 
descended from Jaddu, one of the five sons of Rdja Jaidti, 5th in 
nescent trom tlie moon. They have a number of nakhs, of which the 
n wa “ l®° CH ll^d because Sri Krishn, their ancestor, wore a mukat 
r crown) is found in Ndbha. They are disciples of Atri, from whom 
eirpoc 13 derived, and avoid marriage with tho Bhafti*, who are 
a rari °h of their tribe. Tari9, the ancestors of the Tun wars was 


t Or^ar^wa °* Cunninghams A. 8. R., II, pp. 294—30U 


— 
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the second son of Raj& Jaj&ti; they are again divided into naJchs 
and gots and though J6du and Tunwar descend from a common 
ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, but Tfinwars and 
J&tus do not intermarry. Once a Tunwar Rdja had a son who 
was born with long hair and the pandits warned him that the boy 
endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the desert. A L&ta 
Brahman, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the R&ja, 
so he had the child traced. He was found sheltered by a hawk's (c/u'Z) 
wings: one of the followers of the R&j6 threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away, and at the place where it alighted a temple was erected 
to the bird as the goddess Chila. The boy was named J&tu or 
"longhaired,” and his descendants avoid billing a chil and worship 
the goddess. Their special parohits are Brahmans of the Ldta got. 
R&jputs pride themselves on the title of Th&kur. Those born of slave 
girls are said to be of the Suretwdl got and also called D6roghas. 
Unlike other Hindus, Rajput women often wear blue clothes, but they 
do not wear kanch or silver bracelets, only ivory ones. The women 
avoid flesh and liquor, but not so the men. They will take water 
from the skin of a Muhammadan saqqa or water-carrier. Marriage is 
consummated without waiting for the mukldwa and sometimes the pair 
meet in the house of the girrs parents. The bride is not sent back to 
her home three or four days after the wedding, and she is not allowed 
to visit her parents until the bhora ceremony, which takes place some¬ 
time after the wedding has been performed. But a wife goes to her 
parents' house for her first confinement. Early marriage is no longer 
practised. 



The primary sub-division of the tribes is into thapas or thdmbas , i.e . 
groups of villages bound together by common descent. Sub-feudal 
ties are still recognised, the village occupied by the descendants of the 
common ancestor in the eldest line being, however small or reduced 
in circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. To this day, when 
a headman dies, the other villages of the thdpa assemble to install 
his heirs, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his 
head. In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some small 
chaudhrdyat to the head village on the day of the great Diwdli. The 
head village is still called the ‘ great,' or * turban' village, the tika 
or village of origin, the tika being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased leader 
in the presence of the assembled thdpa. No village can change its 
thdpa. The imperial revenue system of the Mughals in adopting the 
tribal thdpa as one of its units somewhat modified its constitution, but 
the revenue thapas generally coincided with those of the tribe. In 
addition to the limitations imposed on intermarriage with neighbours 
there is a further restriction, imposed by the Rd-jputs, whereby no 
man can marry into any family living in the thnpa into which his 
father, grandfather or great grandfather married.* Thus if a Mandhdr 
Rdjpufc married a Chauhdn girl of thdpa Jundia his sou, grandson 
and great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chauhdn of 
any village in the Jundia thdpa. But beyond this and the normal 

* In Indri the Chauhdnfl say they avoid their own byong or natural sopt and got^ 
^Bachchas) and also their maternal grandfather’s thimba in marriage. In Kaithal the 
jJandWr* avoid their own tribe and the maternal grandfather’s thamba , 
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prohibition against marrying witliin tlie clan, tlie R&jputs have in 
general uo further limitations on intermarriage.* 

The Rajput migrations .—The RAjput traditions say that the Chandel 
once held Kaithal and Sam&tia and ruled the neighbouring tract from 
Kohand, that the Barah Rajputs held the couutry round Asandh, 
Safi d on and Sal wan, and the Pcjndirs that round Th&nesar and the 
Nardak. The latter were however expelled by the Uhaohan who 
made Jundla their lieadquartors : and occupied a great part of the 
Nardak together with large possessions in the JDoab.t 

The two former tribes, t. e . the Chandel and Barah, were at appar¬ 
ently the same time expelled by the Mandah&r who settled in Jind 
and made their capital Kalayat, now in Pati&la.J 


* Among the Tunwar Rajputs of Kamil girls may be given to Mandhars, Chauhins 
etc., but the idoa is that the part of the country from which Tunwars get their wives ought 
to be avoided. For this purpose the Tunwar villages are divided into thambas (pillars) ; 
for instance, the thamba of Lukhi comprises the villages of Lukhi, Chanarheri, Bhustliila 
and Jalbori: Pharal thamba includes those of Pharal, Bipur, Ohandlana, Sudpur, Kahwa :* 
Tangaur thamba has Tangaur, Kalsana and Dhakala. To take aji onmple. the Tinwar 
girls of Bhusthala are married in Rajaund to Alandhdr Rijputs; the Lukhi RijpUts cannot 
then take girls from Rijauud. Moreover, the bhdnji (sister's daughter) and dohiti 
(daughter's daughter) are avoided. If it bo found that the girl is descended, however remote, 
ly, from a Tunwar woman of the thamba she cannot betaken in marriage. To take a 
/7J7 concrete example, a Bhusthila girl was married at Bahuna; her daughter was marrie l at 
; lHi Baras ; the Baras girl at Baragaun; the Baragaun girl was betrothed to a man in Lukhi ana 
Ml/, on this being discovered the Baragaun people raised objections and the nai came to say that 
the alliance could not be completed ; it had to be broken off. 

In this case the origin of the rule seems clear. There is a danger of marrying a woman 
who may bo descended, through females, from a common ancestor. The number of guts 
amongst the Rajputs being few, only the father’s got need be avoided, but the thamba 
, _ system appears to effectively prevent all risk of interbreeding. 

Lukhi appears to owe its pre-eminence to the existence there of the tomb of ChAchu 
from whom and his brother Singhan all the Tunwars are descended. Chachu was made a 
Muhammadan by some king but his tomb is in Lukhi, a Hindu village, and ba is greatly 
respected by the Hindu villagers of the place. When a wedding procession returns do the 
village the pair visit the tomb before entering their own house, do obeisance to it and offer 
a rupee. So too when any girl of the village is married a rupee is offered to it. Every 
Thursday lamps are lit and vows made at it. When illness breaks out Tunwars both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, offer the first day’s pickings of every cotton-field at the tomb • 
18 visited by Tunwars from Chila Pattan, described as lying to the south-west in the 
WiKyat Dea, or ‘ home-land,’ towards Mirwdr. While Hindu Tunwars, says Sir Jamoa 
Dome, marry into got except their own, Muhammadan Tunwars are only debarred from 
marrying a paternal uucle’s daughter. The Markanda Bet is occupied by Muhammadan 
Tunwars while the Hindus hold villages further south in Thanesar ildga where the land 
is less valuable. All the Tunwars of those parts are Biacarnat bv aat. T.imr.r hnina 



^ p ,nZ w W ^ Miietra, where he fell into a quarrel with 

the Pundirs. He founded Jundla in 891 Sambat. « 834 A. D., but had to call in his uncles 
to aid him m finally conquering the Pundirs, and they founded or acauired crouns of 
thenfbridol^ 0 Cliaull ^ n9 wil1 take daughters of Pundirs in marriage but will not give 

t The accounts however do not all agree, as it is also said that in very earlv days the 
Mandahar were settled about S&mina, for Firoz Shah chastised them and made manv of 
tuera Muhammadans. When they first came into what is now the Karmil District, they 
drove the Chandel out of Kohand and Gharaunda, but were obliged to relinquish them and 
their final occupation of Asandh, Gharaunda and Safidon was probably effected from Kalayat, 
Dne bardic legend gives precise details. It makes the Mandahar descendants of Lao 
Kumar, son of Ram Chand and adopted son or his uncle Lachhman. Lao reded in various 
places, including Ajudhia, and came to visit the KurukBhetr. At a tiraih near Jiud his wife 
a 8on » dindlira, w ko founded Jind in 891 Sambat— 884 A. D. and his grandson 

Aan wrested Kaithal from the Chandel in 1093 . S&dh’s son Bampra begot Ralla and Kalu 
wno rounded Kalayat and Rajaundh, and M£mr£j who settled in Kaithal. Kalla's sen 
Kana Gurkha took the forts of Asandh, 8af(dou aud Salwin from the Barah Rajputs, 
••tiling in the first named in U3I Bumbat. 
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The Tunwars originally held Pdnipat and the country round, and 
they do not seem to have been dispossessed till the early days of the 
Muhammadan conquest. They once held the whole Naili tract but 
were driven out of part of it by the Mandahdrs. They now hold the 
Bet or lowland of the Markanda, with many villages in the Pehowa 
pargana of Kaithal and their country is popularly known as 
Tubarwdra. 


D.—THE RAJPUTS OF THE CENTRAL PUNJAB. 

The Rdjputs of the Central Punjab are connected with the Rdjputs 
of Rdjputdua, at least by tradition. Although a legend preserved by 
tradition states that after the Mahdbhdrata war Susarma Chandra, a 
Somabansi Kdjput who had held Multdn, retired to the Jullundur Dodb 
and there founded a kingdom which comprised the Trigartta, i. e . the 
country watered by the three rivers, the Sutlej, Beds and Rdvi, and 
was also called Jdlandhara, the Rdjputs do not look to the hills for 
their origins, but to Udaipur or Jaipur, Mathura and Ajudhia. But 
with few exceptions these traditions rest upon tlm slanderest of founda¬ 
tions. No historical records link up the ancient history of the central 
districts with the early history of the Rdjput clans which have from 
time to time set up a sort of semhindependence or acquiesced in feudal 
recognition of a central authority. However fortunes may have 
fluctuated the right of internecine war has almost invariably existed, 
even if it was not formally recognised by the suzerain power. 

It is impossible to say which is the oldest Rdjput tribe of this area, so 
vague and conflicting are the tribal legends. Thus the tradition of the 
Ghorewdba Rdjputs is that in Sambat 1130 or 1070 A. D., two brothers 
Ahwdha or Hawaha and Kachwaha, came from KotKurmdn or Udaipur 
and obtained a grant of territory from Muhammad of Ghor, but he 
did not invade India till a century later. But the true Kachwdha 
Rdjputs belonged to Jaipur, not Udaipur, and so Purser was driven to 
suggest that Kot Kurmdn was only a general term for the seat of the 
KAchwdba,* * kurma and kachtca both meaning ‘ tortoise . * But Purser 
also proposed to identify the Ghorewdha with the Hdrd, a branch of the 
Chauhdn not found in the modern Punjab, though they may possibly 
have given their name to the Haridna, and it is noteworthy that their 
bards, who still visit them periodically, come from Kotah and Btiudi in 
Rdjputdna, where the Hdrd are to^be found. 

Ihe bhorewdha have at least 12 vmhins or septs of which tb 9 follow¬ 
ing are found in Jullundur Rajpdl, Sedsur, Bhinsi or Bhimsi, Sahnpal 
(or balm Ghand) and Dip. The Sard, Aju and Rdjpur septs are found 
in Hoshidrpur, the Bbup and Ladha in Ambdla; and the Maint and 
Salkho in Ludhidna. The original territory of the Ghorewdha is said to 
have been bounded in the north-east by that of the Jaswal, on the 
south-west by the Manj and by the Ndru. 


The Ndru Rdjputs hold pome villages in Jullundur which form a 
sort of intermediate zone between the Manj and Ghorewdha, though 


The Slandah&rs held 360 Hera« or villnges h tween Kalayatand GharaimHn k 1 -1 

of th/m arc J ^ 3 . is that the Saffdon Mandahkis obtained foe 

villages now h-ld by them in the Nardak by interawnage with the Chauhans inSata. 
lively recent times. u 

* Kaohcbhwali is a corruption of Kacbcbhapaghtita. 
j. jjms the Ghorew4ha have a Main sept, but the Manj have not. 
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they are mostly found in the north of the Jullundur tahsil on the 
Hoshiarpur border. A variant of the account already given of them 
(at p. 161, supra) makes Rdja Tilochan, father of Nih&l Chand 
otherwise N&ru Sh&h, and says Tilochan having applied for help in a 
civil war to the king of Delhi was sent to conquer the Punjab, which 
ho did, and in return was made ruler of the country.* 

The Manj R&jputs give the following table of their descent:— 


Salivdhan, 26th in descent from Krishna. 

34 eons, including Bfsals, ancestor of the Bhatfcis. 

Rana Jundal, 7th in descent from Bisal, ruler of Bhatner. 


Jagpal. Achhal, founded Jaisalmer. 


Ohun Sen. Sen or Dhan. 

I A I 

Manj. Bhatti. 

Mokhal 9th in descent from Manj, founded Hathur in Ludhiana. 

-1 

Jairsi. 

^ I 

Tulsi Das, alias 
Shaikh Chicho. 

Rai Jft, founded 
Tulwan on the Sutlej, 
the head township 
of 360 villages 
in Jullundur. 

An offshoot of the Ttlwan family held Nakodar with 227 villages. 
The Manj also held B4rdpind, a group of 12 villages near Ph&gw&ra. 
The Grand Trunk road approximately separates the Mani or Maniki 
country from the Dbak.t J 

But the Manj genealogists go further and include among the 84 
sons of SAlivdhan Tavesar, ancestor of the Tumvars, and Ras Tavas, 
ancestor of the Tdonis in Ambala. But Hathur or Athur in Ludhidna 
is universally regarded as the original seat of the race and Tulsi Dds 
as the first to settle there. Hathur, doubtless originally Arhatpur may 
have been a famous place in Jain or Buddhist times, but its occupation 
by the Manj can hardly have been of very great antiquity for his 


Walrsi (ancestor 
of the Nawabs 
of Kot Is6). 


Mailsi. 

I 

The Manj of 
Malsinn 

with 27 villages. 


* The central Punjab is full of places associated with Rajput legends. Thus Shokhopur 
near Kapurthala is said to have boen the old •capital’ of the Bhatti Rijpnts Phillaur 
was originally called Phdlnagar after Phul, a Sanghera Jit, who founded it His brother 
H4g founded Nagaura, now Nagar, nearby. Subsequently Phillaur was occupied by a 
N4ru RAjput. Rai Shahr whose territory extended from M4u to Selkiana, and when Rai «atn 
abandoned Mau and settled in Phillaur the Jits left it. The R&iputs too eventually 
deserted it. But the Niru tradition is that Ratn Pal was a son of Naru Shah or Nihiil 
Chund. 

t In Jullundur the whole country to the east and north-east of Phagwara is called the 
in 75 a J or t^rdhak: P. N. Q., I, §132. In the reign of Alamgfr the Dardak mahal 
aud Phill&ut : tbtd. § 478. Mr. D. G. Barkley, however, notes 
t » Manj ki Ddrdak of the Aln-iAkbari evidently corresponded with what is now called 
pv - c . orn PriBing the R6hon tahsil, the eastern part of Phillaur tahsil. and part of 
(in Kapfiitbala): t'6. § 372. But elsewhere he states that the Dwdak mahal 
naa uaiion as its capital and included Nawashabr tahsil with parts of Phillaur: IU, 5 $78* 








4 Gradations of Rajput villages . 

descendants who founded Kot Isa Kh&n and Raikot only rose to con¬ 
sequence during the decay of the Delhi empire. 

’ # f 

The Rajput tika, chhat and makan villages. 

The word chhat is explained as an abbreviation of chhatar and 
an equivalent to tdj or ‘ crown/ It may possibly be translated canopy. 
The canopy used to be one of the insignia of sovereign power. A 
chhat-makdn is a village which enjoys a pre-eminence over, or is held in 
special veneration by, the other villages of the brotherhood ( baradari ). 
It is generally called simply chhat . A makan is a village of lower grade 
than a chhat. Ghhats and makans appear to be confined to the R&jputs. 

The title of makan is earned for a village by some person’s perform¬ 
ing a meritorious deed at a wedding or a funeral and it is then said 
of it that ‘ village so-and-so is a makan ,’ koi lallu panju gaon nahin 
hai — ‘ jfc i s n ot an ordinary village, but a famous place.’ 

Tika is the title of the heir-apparent to a reigning prince. Hence 
it is applied to villages which are the seats of a prince s rule. . It 
would appear that a chhat makan was originally a tika , a tika being 
a village which is the seat of a house still actually ruling or exercising 
authority in some way. 

The chhat or makan comes into prominence at weddings. At the 
wedding of a tika , bhdji is first distributed among the baradari, . Then 
a Brahm bhoj is performed and all the baradari feasted. In tins feast 
all the headmen of the villages, in which the tika has taluqdari rights, 
take part, and each then presents a rupee as nazr to the tika. During 
the milniy 5 animals, including a horse, a shawl and some money are given 
to the tika’s father by the bride’s father, who also makes presents of 
cash and clothes to the near relatives of the tika y hiR more distant 
relatives getting a rupee only. On the tika ) s part a sagi (ornament), 
gandu (a check scarf) and other clothes are given to the bride.* 

R&jputs resident in a chhat or makan have to maintain their social 
prestige by lavish expenditure at weddings, etc. If a leading member 
of the village dies, a great deal is spent in feasting for 10 days all 
who come to condole wirh his family. Mirdsis, Bhdts and barbers 
from other chhat , makan or tika villages also receive heavy fees at 
weddings, etc., according to the status of their chhats, etc., e.g. the 
Mirdsi of a chhat will get a rupee, 'that of a makan annas 8 while 
those of ordinary villages only receive one or two annas. 

The Ghorew&ha Rajputs have 9 chhat and 12 makan , and these 
villages do not seem to have any relation to the genealogical divi¬ 
sions of the tribe, which is also divided into* 12 muhins or septs, 
depending on descent. 

In Gurgaon each R&jput tribe has its chhat , with one, or more, 
apparently subordinate makans. The Deputy Commissioner furnishes 
a list of 23 tribes which have numerous chhats or makdns , and states 
that six months at least would be required to obtain a complete list. 

In Karndl and Hissdr the system appears to be unknown, but in 
Amb&la, Ludhiana and Patiala it is in full force. Originally there 
were, it is said, six Rdjput darbaru or 'courts/ at Kapurthala (of the 


Tjjaifra, defined as a kind of pap made of flour and milk, also appears to be given. 
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Bha«is), Talwandi, Hathur, Kot Isa KUn (Man]), Bhatmer and Jaisal- 
mir. In lieu of these, in the reign of Babur, 12 chhais and 24 makans 
were constituted, but the numbers soon increased to 36 and 35 respec¬ 
tively, and the lists obtained show that the present numbers must be far 
larger. Each tribe has a certain number of chhat and makdn and the 
member of a chhat always pays twice as much to the m'rdsis at a daugh¬ 
ter s marriage as the member of a makdn* But the fees vary in each 
tribe, thus the Bardh Rdjputs have 12 chhats (paying Re. 1 to each mi- 
ram) and 24 makans (paying As. 8 ). The Taonis have 14 chhats 
(paying Kg 7) and 24 makans (paying lls. 8-8). The ClmuhAns have 

w, t? (pay ' n £ { or,nerl y *1, but now Re. 1 only), out no chhats, 
and the Liao and Dehia too have, it seems, makans only. 

THE TERM RAJPUT I]ST THE WESTERN PUNJAB. 

It may be doubted whether the term R&jput is really indigenous to 
the western Punjab at all, and it is certainly a foreign word to the 
west of the Indus. There the corresponding term is Pathan or Baloch 
and any tribe which is lowly or middling status may be promoted to 
the dignity of affiliation to the Path&n or Baloch tribe into which it is 
incorporated, and it then acquires full status as such. East of the 
Indus even in Bahawalpur,t which adjoins the RAjputAna descent on 
the west, the distinction between KAjput and JA$ is in truth unknown 
and such tribes as the Sumras, Sammas, Samejas, Dahrs and Kharle 
might be with equal accuracy classed either as JA^s or as Rajputs. 
The Joiyas and Wattus, who are almost entirely confined to the Ubha 
i.flfto MinchinAbad and Khairpur East, are the only tribes in this State 
which can be at all correctly styled Rajput, because they belong to 
the Sutlej valley, not to that of the Indus. In all the Districts on 
the left bank of the Indus there is no marked line of cleavage between 
Rajput and Jat and it is only when we get to the Jhelum hills that we 
find the former term in popalar use. Tims, according to Mr. W. S. 
Twlbot, f a small number of Panw&rs, Chibhs, and Solilans are found in 
the Jhelum tashil : the former live in the Pabbi, while the Chibhs and 
Sohlans hold a few of the river villages above Jhelum. All three claim 
to be Rajputs, and aro so regarded by their neighbours : the claim is 
probably correct. There are also a fair number of Bhattis scattered 
about the District, who are probably of Rajput extraction : but they 
are here unpretentious hard-working cultivators, and little esteemed 
socially. The Gondals along the river are a more doubtful case ; they 
do not always say they are RAjpurs, and seem more like the ordinary 
Jdts ; they are fond of cattle-lifting. There are few SiAls in the 
south-west corner of the District, who aro generally admitted to be 
Punwar Rajputs. A lew others such a9 the Khiwas have some pro* 
tensions to RAjpufc origin, and locally rank rather above the Jfys ; their 
origin is doubtful/ But these tribes are all immigrants from the 
eastward. The term RAjput is replaced among the dominant tribes of 

♦ In pargana Narnaul there is a curious rule. When the father of the LHdegroom 
give3 a house full of all requisites to « fliiran it is called tydg ; when he only gi\es a fixed 
sum for the house it is called lehh or account. 

t Two sayings are current in this tract; one runs: kul chhit-putar-dd, sarddr Abra 
in! VL °* tl1 ? P Qt ticoat-wearing tribes Abra is chief, because the women of the Chidiar. 
KnoEhar, Machhi, Mahr, Samma and Tarali tribes wear the petticoat. The other is: kul 
ghaghe da sarddr Baloch hs : i,e. 1 the Baloch are the chief of the tribes whose womon wear 
the ghagha t or long shift.’ 









the District by Sahu. Even the tribes of ipiddle rank, like the Kahfit, 
Kasar and Mair, who now belong to the Dhani country in Cbakw&l 
tabsil, a part of the Salt Range, are sometimes said to be Aw&n, but 
never apparently Rajput. Their bards indeed claim for them a Mughal 
origin, probably because they say that, although they came from the 
Jammu hills, they joined Babur’s army and were located by him in 
their present seats which were then almost uninhabited. Even the 
more respectable among the Mair only aspire, according to ibbetson, 
to the title of Manhds which is no doubt the same word as the well- 
known Manilas tribe described at p. 274 above, and not to the title 
of Rajput. In Rawalpindi the status of Rdjput is no doubt claimed 
by several tribes, though S&hu is here too the term for ‘ gentry/ 
and though the claim to that status is expressed by saying that the 
Bhunds, for instance, are a hill tribe of Rdjput origin and claim 
such descent, yet they themselves assert that they are descended from 
Abbas and they are certainly classed as S&hu. A similar remark 
applies to the Sattis. Even the oldest tribes in the Murree hills do not 
appear to claim a Udjpufc origin. They resemble the Sattis rather than 
the Dhunds, but do not aspire to the rank of S4hu, as they do. 

But as we go eastward into the heart of the Punjab we find not only 
the term R&jput in general use but also that its traditional branches are 
known. Thus the Chadrars of the Sandal B£r claim to be Solar Rdjput9, 
like the Tunwars,* while the Wazirs and Kharrals, like the Punw&rs, 
say they are Agnikul. The chap or ballad, given at p. 158 of Yol. II 
which Sir E. D. Maclagan recorded, shows that the Chadrars’ claim 
is not a mere afterthought, put forward in answer to an official demand 
for information, but one preserved by their mirdsis or genealogists. 

The following ballad describes the birth of Bhatti. It comes from a 
Bhatti Mfrdsi, or a mirdsi of the Blia^is, of a village in HdfizdMd 
tahsih It is curious to find that it mentions the name of Jddu under 
the form Jddab or Jddam, as this adds support to the theory that the 
Jddust represent the Jddavas. 

The following description of the birth of Bhatti is given by a Bhatti 
Mirdsi of Pakkadalla (tahsil Hdfizabad):— 


Qorakh tapped te Jddab chela 

Bans vjdre te rahe akela 
Rdjd Nil Paudr dd 
Qhar bhanna chord} 

Khetr khddd mired ; 

Sir di hord. 

A pdpif Jdddb 
phar nidi ditta. 

Bachchi jagga tachcha tole , 
Sdli charhda mdh na bole. 


Goraknith was an ascetic and JAdd was 
his pupil 

He lived solitarily in the desert. 

Thieves broke into 
Nil Paw£r R&ja s house; 

Deer ate his fields; 

The punishment came on others' heads. 

The evil Hdja came: and 
8eized and hung Jad6. 

The place was good, his calibre was good, 
Even when being hung, ho said not a word. 


* The Kethwdl have an old tradition to the effect that, at a time when they held the 
, i 0 f the Murree hills, on of the women, named Abh, eloped with a man to the other 
^ of t k e jhelum. Nearly all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit. They 
81 n to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, and settled down upon it for the 
C8 Tt and lit their fires ; this melted the ice, and they were all engulfed. In the meantime 
u nhunds came down upon their undefended homestead*, and destroyed what remained 
oftbetribe. Hence this proverb: Abh loro to sabh chhoro. " Oo in search of Abh, and 

^+ e »mav be noted that im appears in the SUhndma as the name of a Persian tribe and 
+ 11 m a count it distinct from Hindustan. But the possibility of a oonae otion caunot 
See P, N, Q. L, § 709. 


be discussed. 
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A Bhatti ballad. 


The Rdj£ hears that his daughter will bring forth a son who Will 
kill him : bo he turns her out and tells her to marry the faqir who has 
been hung. 


Sukm hue , “ Ohatt hotha , 

Ban girdn, chaun chalilce 
Jad Jddam ddna.” 

Jddam stili charhea y 
Sol di Rdni . 

“ Til Rdjd dd ki bharea 
Jdi kiti aukhi." 

“ Jdtti vdhndirdh: 

Bdh Alldh nd satipi" 

Suddh di : jal khelea : vaddi vaddth • 

Sirchohea : pet hdmla : Rdni jaea Autakh. 

Rdni wdh chali tagir. 

Shaihro tur peii. 

Bart puttha gerie 
Chdr dohd pur. 

Bhatti jammea Abohar Mahmddpur, 

Dud kari Kinmdwati 
Rabb 8acliche agge. 

Bdrd haras gueare , 

Lagg ntthi dhande : 

Pdk Parivar Rahmdna 
Rabb parde kajje. 

Chdti mdri nir di 

Ohore te munas gajje ; 

Chattar charhaca Bhattid. 

Takhsdlo agge. 


The Rnjd ordered : “ Make your house here, 
Count this a village : on all sides 
It will be called alter Jddu ” 

Jddu was hanging, 

The queen came up. 

She said: ** What have you done to the Rdji 
That he should persecute you so P ” 

He said : “Sit you down, 

I have given you to God’s hand.” 

She believed : his seed fell* : a wonderful 
thing: 

It fell on her head : she conceived: tho 
queen brought forth Autakh (i. e., Bhatti). 
The queen went in distress, 

From the city. 

If a well were turned round the wrong way, 
All the gear would break. 

Bhatti was born at Abohar Mahmudpur. 
Kinmdwati| (the Queen) gave shanks 
To the true God. 

Twelve years went by. 

She was occupied entirely in this task; 

God the Pure, Protector, Merciful, 

Shielded her. 

(The young Bhatti) threw a ghaira of water 
down.J 

T ho (clay) liorses§ and men gave a sound ; 
The Bhattis raised their canopies 
The year before. 


The same Mirdsi gave the following song about the Bhattis and 
their kinsmen the Sdmil:— 


Bhatti kaise Rdjput , 

Jaise Dilli dajdde, 

Ae hajj gujarde 
paighambar-zdde. 

Bhattidn nu 6t sachche Rabbdi t 
Sharmi kot vaeende. 

Sdmil nil sdm Khudd di , 

Panjd pird di pakkar : 

Majjhi, gdi, ghorid, 

Oheo tulle trakkar : 

War Sdmil 1e nai mahelidn 

Lai milde Rd Thanddl ni l, 

Oal paggd te hatthi chhelid. 

Barwdsa dallvich belt'd. 


Bhattis aro Rajput9, 

Such as the princes in Delhi; 

They came after pilgrimage, 

Sons of the Prophet. 

The shadow of God is over the Bhatti* *, 

They inhabit forts with virtue. 

Sdmil|| has tbe protection of God, 

He has the help of tho Five Pirn: 

Buffaloes, cows, mares, 

Qhi weighed in the balance: 

Tho Sdmfl’s fortune is such that people 
come everywhere. 

To meet Rd Thanddl (Sdmil), 

With their turbans round their necks and 
she-goats in their hands (as offerings). 

In battle ho trusts in his brethren. 


Bha«i is said to have been a Musalmdn, but Shaikh Sdmil is also 
said to have been the first'to convert the Bhattis to Isldm. Rd 
lbanddl was a Sdmil of Kot Bhdi Ehdn beyond Kirdna. The five Pirs 
are given as : Shaikh Sdmail, Shdh Daulat, Shdh Fateh dli, i’ir Fatteh 
Khdn and Shdh Murdd—all Bhatti saints. 


* Cf/.N. I. N Q, 1891 §570. 

t In Tod’a Rajatth An, ii, 189 (Cal. Edn.), Kamarwati is represented as an anceitre**, 

*omo way back, of Bhatti, not as his mother, 
t This is a stock incident in Punjab folk-lore. 

S Bhatti is supposed to have created an array of real horses and men from clay images. 

II In the Bdr the Sdmil, Mdnoke, Jaloke, Jandrdke, Bhagsf, Kakdr, Mutamal, Dachcbi and 
ou r ° s&id to be Bhattfs. The Dachchi however marry with the Chadr ar, but not Wivq 
the Biiagsi or Jandrdkes although those two tribes are also Bhattfs. 
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THE RAJPUT GROUPS AND THEIR ORIGINS. 

The Rajputs of the Punjab may be broadly grouped, as Ibbetson 
grouped them, into four territorial groups. First come the Rdjputs of 
the Delhi Territory and the J umna valley, for the most part belonging 
to the two great tribes of Tunwar and Chauhiin which gave Delhi its 
most famous dynasties. Next come the Rdjputs of the river valleys 
of the Western Plains, many of them hardly or not at all to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Jd^s and belonging for the most part to the Bhatti 
of Jaisalmer and Bikdner, and their predecessors the Punwdr. The 
third group is the Rdjput of the western hills, including the Salt 
Range, including both dominant tribes of proud position such as the 
Janjua and Mongul Rdjputs from the Jammu hills, and descendants 
either of Ydddbansi (Bhatp) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical 
Rdja Rasalu of Sialkot, so famous in Punjab folk-lore, or of a group of 
tribes, apparently of Punwdr origin, which now hold the hills on either 
bank of the Jhelum. Finally we have the Rajputs of the Kdngra 
hills of whom the Katooh may be taken as the type, so ancient that 
their very origin and advent to their present abodes are lost in the 
past; and the Rdjputs of the lower hills which fringe the Punjab 
Himalayas. To these must, however, be added the Rdjputs of the 
Central Punjab, mainly represented by the Sials, Bha^is and kindred 
tribes of the Sandal Bdr, but these hardly form a fifth group. 
Ibbetson expressly refrained from noticing the Rdjputs of the Sikh 
tract, of the central districts, and of the Phulkidn States. In the 
latter the Rdjputs are, however, of some importance, especially in 
those territories, acquired by the States after 1857, which lie on the 
borders of Rdjputdna. In the Sikh tracts, the districts round Lahore 
and Amritsar, the Rdjput is found in depressed communities, scattered 
representatives of such tribes as are found upon its borders, though 
the Khokhars, the Manj and a few others have held their ground 
fairly well in tracts where Sikhism was nob so well established as it was 
in the Jd$ tracts. 

The Rdjput elements are however by no means represented solely by 
the tribes which style themselves Rdjputs or are recognised as such. 
In the territory about Delhi we find a number of tribes now Jd$, but 
claiming Rajput origin, and besides those tribes like the Gauewa or 
Gaur which term3 appear to be merely a refinement of Gaija, or half- 
caste, as opposed to mu or pure. In precisely the same fashion we find 
tribes of impure descent recognised, more or less, as Gakkhars in the 
Rawalpindi hills, where the Tbdnd take the place of the Gaurwah in 
the south-east of the Province. The conditions in the plain country 
along the Jammu border are much the same, but in the Kdngra hills 
we find the principles on which the Rdjput system is based in full 
working order. Below and yot belonging to the Rdjput as a ‘caste’ 
stand the Rdthis or Thdkkara and even the Rdwat, Kanet and Ghirth. 
In the rest of the eastern Himalayas the Kanet is separated from the 
Rdjput by a more strictly defined line, but he is often of Rdjput descent. 
The sirtora represents the Trund or Gdfd and re-appears in Sidlko$ as 
the chhatrora of the Manhds. 

To describe the various theories regarding the origins of the 
Rdjput would be in itself a very heavy task, and it is impossible to 
say what value should be attaohei to the attempts made to explain 
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„ the legends which make some of them Solar, others Lunar and nfW« 

<*¥••« *U.U# ta“™SSSS 

According to the ftljput bards the Chauhdn is one of the tour A<mikula 

01 fountain of fire on Mount Abu to fight ao-ainst the A«nra« nr 
^“°° r S at -® ut) as Cunningham* pointed out, this claim must be'of 
m ✓ vel ^ ni0 ^ ern date as tlie common aotra-charvn of oM 

content to be regarded as descendants of the sW Bhri^u through 

tho m rSt Vatsa - S ! miI fly«one of the numerous inscHptions ^ 
the ChAlukya or Solanki family alludes to this fable of t heir origin 
The first appearance of the ‘fire-pit' legend is in Chand’s Prithvirdi- 

Im Ajfctr. kS“s ‘“ i "° wl ° was ti!led m 

Again according to a famous bard of the Khichi Chauhdna the 
n° an ,f p pran f l TOm Brah ma’s essence and so was named Chdluk 
Rao the Punwdr from S.ra’s essence and the Parih&r from DeviVwlSe 
CMbuwan sprang up from the fount of fire and wandered forth of 
chosen race. This would make the Cbauhfo the only fire-sorumr 
Cunningham also says that the Parihdr is universally admUtef to be 

one of Hie four Agmkulas, but as we have seen bis place is taken in 

S±rfe s “ k “*‘ ma itJ <*» 

ftnltt h ° W6 r r r 00m0to hi8tor y we are on much firmer ground 

though the materials are as yet very fragmentary. There appears to 

m° very d ° ubt tbat Tfinwdr represent, in name, the ancient 
Tomara, | a, tribe or dynasty which was subdued by a CMhumdna the 

Zh. S P “‘ ot “ b »“‘ 650 A D. AbJthe 

o the 15th century the Tomara gave a dynasty to Gwalior! Th! 

TWmS? W Tr°" bt ^ th ° P^oeBBors in title of the ChauMns! 
lhey had founded a dynasty at Ajmer long before 1)50 A. D.|| 

PaSta?wlrse a lo ty n th0 ar ° t0be ****** with the 

i aiamAras who rose to power m Mdlava about 825 A. D Thev were 

ParM “ to of mm “ , “ qnerei 


“ leSS ? 3y , l ° f ? Uow Cunningham in his derivation of 
ported out ff,.Ue toThe * C “ n C<W - herd Damed A ° aIa 

t Op, cit. } p. 255. 

wifil 11i0 f •"t.®® 1 a connection between the Tomara and Toramina, the loader, 
than a simoo.r a ’ ?l the Huns c. 200 A. But there is absolutely no warranty for any more 
Voi, jj i p ^3 ro ° U ’ h 10u gh the Tomaras themselves appoar to have advanced the claim: soe 

has Boon n ? lnd{a t P- 306. The accepted belief in a Tomara dynasty of Ivanauj 
fl IK* 8ho ™ to > funded: J. R. A. S, 1000, p. 64. 

’ll ftid., pp, 74 goo and 03, 
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The Gujar origin of the Bajputs. 

The foundation of the Chandel or Chandella dynasty dates back to 
about the same period for we first hear of it in c. 881 A. D. when N&nika 
overthrew the Parilinrs of Mahola and founded the Chandella dynasty, 
which by 955 extended from the Jumna in the north to the Chedi 
frontiers in the south, and from K&linjar in the east to Gwalior in the 
north-west.* 

The question of the origins of these RAjput tribes raises the most 
difficult problems connected with the early ethnology of India. The 
Chandels were probably of Gond origin, but claim descent from the 
moon by its union with a Brahman maiden.t The suggestion advanced 
in Vol. II, o. 152 supra, that they are of the same stock as the Chandd,] 
must be refected for the very simple reason that a ruling tribe or dynasty 
would speedily divest itself of any name likely to recall an out-caste 
origin. But the other Rajput tribes are of much more certain origin. 
Selina 1 that “ the Gurjara origin of the Parihdrs has been proved con¬ 
clusively/' writes Mr. Vincent Smith,* a strong presumption lias been 
made that the three other ' fireborn ’ (agnikula) clans, mz., the Solanki 
or CMlakya, the Pawdr or Paramdra and the Chauhdn or Chahamdna, 
must bo of like origin. To these Hoernle would add the lomaras 

(Tun wars) and Each hwdhas, for very good reasons. Hence we arrive 
at the conclusion that the great mass of the Punjab Rdjputs, excluding 
perhaps those of Kdngra, are of Gurjara descent and as, Mr. Vincent 
Smith says, no one could think of doubting the identity of the modern 
caste name Gujar with Gujara, the spoken form of Gurjara. Strange 
as this theory will appear to many it holds the field for the present. 

It may however, be pointed out that the mere fact that Rdjput tribes 
hear Gurjara names is not conclusive proof that they are of Gurjara 
blood. We have just heard of a Kshatriya Huna and it is quito 

nossible that the indigenous tribes adopted Gurjara names when their 

founders were enfief’d by Gurjara rulers. With this suggestion the 
question must be left where it now stands. 

A still more difficult question is the origin of the Bhattis, Dogars, 
Naipdis and various other tribes which claim R&jput origins and are 
certainly of Rdjput status. The word Bha(a occurs frequently in 
compound names. For example a N5gabha(a I claims to have 
conquered the Mlechha armies, probably the Muhammadan invaders 
of Sindh, and he belonged to the race which bore the Pratihara 
banner.§ The Bhatti in Bahdwalpur have a Pahor sept, which 
looks like a variant of Punw&r. But the present writer is by no meaus 
convinced that the Bhattis are a homogeneous class. Ihey claim bo 
Lunar Rdjputs, yet their kinsmen the Sdmil, who are also described 
as a class of the Bhattis, are said to be Solar. To his mind the 
Bhattis are a confederation of various stocks whiob formed itself like 
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» Ibid ■ PP- 76 and 92. For a full account of tho Bist. and Coin ago of tho Chandel 
n, mastu by Mr. Vincent Smith, see Ini. Ant., 1908, p. 114 et seq. 
t V Smith, op- eit„ pp. 137 and 136. 

I in J R A. 8 1909, pp. 63-76. Mr. Vincent Smith thus accepts Hoernle’s conclusions, 
with one exception. He regards the JAts as identical in origin with the Gujarg. But 
V Trnle with whom the present writer concurs, regards the Jits as belonging to an earlier 
/rndo Arvan) stratum of immigration : ibid. p. U2. 

v g j p ^ g. ; igoo, p, 53. Ferishta mentions a Bhattia Eija as an ally of Jaipdl : p, 9 
of Briggs’ translation 
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the Meos, the Gaddis of Kdngra and the Kanefcs, and in 'precisely the 
same way as the PathAns and Balocli, out of the debris of various R&jput 
and other affiliated tribes. The Dogar traditions are conflicting but 
Purser is probably right in saying that one part of the tribe is Punwdr 
and other Chauhan.* Like the Naipdls they are akin to the Lodies. 
Anyone who will read the articles on Dogra. Gaddi, Kanet, Meo and 
others will see that fusion plays a very important part in the formation 
of the so called Punjab tribes and that there is a strong tendency from 
time to time for new federations to evolve in a more or less well defined 
area under strong local chiefs aided by the pressure of circumstances. 

It remains to call attention to one curious fact. The Punjab Raj¬ 
put tribes owe their names to dynasties which all arose to power beyond 
its borders. To some extent this supports the theory of their arti¬ 
ficial origin. They do not appear to have settled in the present seats as 
conquering tribes from the north-west, but to have sprung from feudal 
or semi-sovereign chiefs who rose to power under the great kingdoms 
which fell finally before the Muhammadan invaders. Even before that 
epoch internecine warfare between rival local potentates had been 
the normal condition of India, but the dominant dynasty appears to 
have generally left the fiefs of conquered nobles in the hands of their 
descendants, and the settlements of tribes, like the Chauhiof in the 
Jumna valley and elsewhere, doubtless date from the epoch of their 
olitical supremacy at Delhi. No doubt the rise and fall of each new 
ynasty led to tribal mirations so that the present seats of these 
tribes are not identical with their original fiefs, and they have been 
broken up and dispersed. Nevertheless they contrived to retain control 
of fairly definite areas with some degree of tribal authority within them. 

The chronology of the Rajputs’ ascendancy at Delhi is preserved in 
the well-known popular rhyme. 

But latter-day erudition, in the Sandal B&r, has improved upon this 
version, and the grandfather of the present faqir of Shaikh S&bu J in 
that tract made the following rhyme about the fortunes of Delhi 

First the Tunwars brought Delhi into their 
possession: 

Then the Ghors took it and remained for 
some time: 

Then the Path&ns took it and enjoyed them¬ 
selves : 

Then the Chauhins, the third house that 
came,: 

Then Bibar’s Chughattis, smiting with 
sword in hand. 

At Delhi princes have been ever at strife t 
Delhi is always a young woman, who has 
put on a coronet of blood: 

Saith/aqtr Murid, who made this poem. 


* Vol. It, p. 245. 

t These tribes are not of course wholly confined to the Jumna valley. For example, the 
Chauhin are also important in the west of the Hoshiarpur District, bolding a chaurdti or 
84 villages round Shim Chaurisi and another about Zahura. This settlement may represent 
ati old Chauhan military colony settled below the Siwiliks to keep in check the tribes of the 
Ilimalayan area, just as Afgh&n colonies wore caiitoned in this very tract at a later epoch, 
or it may be relic of an unknown 0hauh4n kingdom of the Jullundur Doab. 

$ A place in the Bar where there is a celebrated graveyard. People with sick cattle tte 
them up there at night, and Shaikh Sibu comes out of his grave in tho torui of a tiger ana 
eats one of the cattle; then the rest get well, 


Awal Dilli TM ghar apne pdi : 

Phir leiiei Qorid hichh tnudd vasdi : 

Phir leii Pa\hdnd khuehang lagdr : 

Phir leii Chauhdnd ghar tije di i 

Phir leii Babar he Ghaughetted, har edr 
Jcutdi , 

t)%Ui fit Shahzdded nittlchah hundi di : 
Dilli sadd nawarnii jis ratdi dhari lawdl : 

Kahefaqir Murid, jie j/ih chdp bandi. 
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The Rajput character. 


The poet appears to have anticipated some of the errors of -modern 
scholarship in making the earlier kings of Delhi Pathdns. They were 
in reality Turks, and the Ohauhans came before, not after, the 
Ghorian Sultans, 

But whatever the facts of their history may be Ibbetson’s description 
of them still merits quotation. As lie wrote : " The Rdjputs of the 
Punjab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal instinct more strongly 
developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the tribal heads 
wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of the 
integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom 
admitting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their 
strongest characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of 
their B4jputhood. They are lazy, poor husbandmen and much prefer 
pastoral to agricultural pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as 
derogatory and upon the actual operation of ploughing as degrading ; 
and it is only the poorest class of Rajput who will himself follow the 
plough. They are, in most parts of the Punjab plains, cattle-stealers 
by ancestral profession but they exercise their calling in a gentlemanly 
way, and there is certainly honour among R&jput thieves.” 

Dr. J. Hutchison of Chamba in a paper on the history of the Punjab Hill States 
writes regarding the family surnames of tbo Rajputs of the Himalayan area that each clan 
has numerous sub-divisions which boar distinctive als or surnames in addition to the 
general clan-name. Thus the Katoch has 4 great sub-divisions, Jasw£l, Goleria, Dadw£l 
and Sibiia, in addition to its generic appellation, and each of these comprises several als , so 
that the Katoch have in all 24 ate or so. ThoJamwilhas 4 main sub-divisions, Jasrotia, 
Mankotia, 8&mbi41 and Lakhanpuria, each with its separate als: in addition the Jamw£l 
clan ha 3 24 als. The Patb£nias have similarly 22 recognised snb-divisions, the JBalaurias 
12, the Chambtels 12, and so on. The number of als is a pretty sure indication of the 
antiquity of the clan. 
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APPENDIX I. 


■p.^ 10 following table of the Rdjputs of the Hill Rfijputs is taken from 
JDingley s Dogras, but its sources are not indicated :— 



I.— Jullundur Circle. 


R4nds or superior class Rajputs of the 2nd grade— 


Laddu (Luddu). 
Dodh. 

ManMs. 
Ghorowiha. 


Chandleh. 
Bhabauria. 
Jariil.* 
Sonkla, 


Bhanot (Banot). 
Datiirach. 
Habrol. 

Ranaut. 


Mailo. 

Indauria. 

Minkotia, 


The Sonkla and MAnkotia clans are sometimes included among MfAns 


Inferior class Rdjputs of the 2nd grade_ 


Taunia (Taoni), 
Ghauhfin. 

Deh. 

Ragbubanai. 

Jasiil. 

Datirvl. 

Padbi&r-Tabhi. 

Harchand. 

Bariiha. 

Barli.il. 

Nariil. 


Sandhwil. 

Channauria. 

Bih&l. 

Kopahtia. 

Dasoteb. 

Samkria. 

Pahria. 

Kbanaur. 

Gori. 

Patbial. 

Kanthwil. 


Cbangra. 
Guhaina. 
Malautar. 
Bhandiri. 
Nangle. 
Anotroh. 
Jaggi. 
Kharw&l. 
Surial. 
Sonkla. 
Garl. 


Sangotra. 

Bagsotra. 

Gomra. 

Bani&L 

Dhatwil. 

Tapriil. 

DbiirUL 

Ranant. 


u uari. 

of the above, the ChauMn, Ohangra, Malautar, and Ranaut clans are 
by some classified as RdnAs. The exact position of the rest is hard 
as “ Rdihis h ° 0fficer , C ommandmgth e 2nd Sikhs describes them all 
i . f 1 s ’. P U j 6 an ^ sim P'°- The following subsidiary list of Rfin& 
clans is furnished by the same authority 


Handoria. 

tfdriil. 


Samauria. 

Patiiracb. 


Guinno. 

Kaniirach. 


Bburii. 


Obibh. 

Bbau 


II.—Jammu or Doqar Circle. 

Superior class Rajputs of the 2nd grade— 


Charak. 

Salahria. 


Langeh. 

Sonkla. 


Inferior class Rdjputs of the 2nd grade- 


Ambaraiyeb. 

Bijiil. 

Jariil. 

Sansi.il. 


Rufchwil. 
Anotreh, 

'* Bagal. 

I Harchand. 


Ragbubansi. 

Jaggi. 

Chaudri-Andotra 

Karir-Khatri 


Manbii. 


Bhafcti. 
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APPENDIX II. 


The following Rajput pedigree i3 printed as a curiosity. Its courageous compiler’s object 
appears to be to dovetail into it every name famous in Punjab legend. 

A Rajput pedigree table given by a J£g£ Bh£t or genealogist of the Rajputs in Kapurthala. 


BAYVA ADAM. 

Kabfr. j J 
Kap. 

Kali, 

Suraj. 

Pdp. 

i 

Dheer. 

Garp41. 

Kaul. 

Narais. 

J6du. 

Bhatti. 

Gaj. 

Sut. 

Kika. 

Turaan. 

Rdj4 Sal wan (got Pawfir). 


l} . „ 


// 


f— 

Sankh. 

i 

Jausar. 

Munbar. 

Mann. 

Sakil. 

1 


Anb 

(issue- 

less). 


Puran 
Bhagat 
(a cele¬ 
brated 
hermit). 


I 

Raja 
Ras&lu 
(o. s. p.) 


Pachh R&i Dod 
(o. s. p.) (descend¬ 
ants in 
Jammu). 


Tambas 
(descend¬ 
ants are 
tho J£oni 
R&jputs). 


Tehar 
(o. s. p.) 


King 

(0. 8tP.) 


Jondhar. 

Acbal. 

Jagpfil. 


Dham. 


r 


! 


Chauhan. Manj. 


Chhan. 

Ransi Wirsi Malsi Jirsi 

(descendants (descendants (descendants (descendants 
, at R any An at Atbur, at JaRilab&d). found at 

Farm Rath. in Halwan, 


Bhatti. 

Dheer. 


BbaruP* 1 
(at Ahmadpur)* 


-(- 

Such Pil 
(in tahsil 
8ult6npur, 

Kaptiithala). 


Bhdni. 

~NiCl 


LudhiAna). Ghalib, eto.}. 


Kot Isa 
Khin). 


(in tahsil 
Sult&npur, 
Kapdrtlxala). 


Guryil 
Singh R&i. 


Pathra. 

L 


Digil 

(descendants 
at Dogalpur 
in Amritsar). 


HanspAL 


71 

Jasrii. 
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Rajwa—*Ramana . 

Rai Purab. 

I 

n —r~^ 
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Harpal. 

Xalhu, 


Makhan Paul. 


SahanSad Pal. Natikha. N£sir. Muhammad. Ahmad. Paroj. Sikandar. B&ju. Hakeem. 


R&i Randeer. 


I l 

R&i Ndnak Chand Jaspaul. 
(the first to settle in the 
Punjab and embrace Isldrc). 

Rdi Ghoka, 


I 

Urdin. 

I 

Budha. 


I 

Dal la. 

I 

Fata. 


Panda. 


I I 

Saroop (in tahsil Abul Khair 
Sultdnpur). (in Fatu Dinga). 


r 


i. 


Sli&h, Dadd, 
whose descendants 
are found in 
several villages. 


r i i i 'i 

Mansur. Rai ’Abdullah. Malik ShAh. Rai Brahm R£i R£m Deo, 

Khan, whose descendants 
are found in 
numerous villages. 


Rajwa, a class of Jd^s: ? = Rapa. Panjabi Didy., p. 949. 
Rajwana, a Jatclan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 


Rak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) foun-1 in MultAn. 

Rakoya, a Jit clan (agricultural) found ill Multin. 

Rakshas, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Rirang, a village of the 
Inner l'ukpa pargana in Kaniwar. Cf. Sanskr. rakshasa, a demon, 
and see Masliin. 

Rakwal, a Rijpnt tribe claiming descent from Raja Rim Cliandar through 
its eponym whose descendants founded two villages in Siilkot tahsil 
under Riji Abta Doo of Jammu. 

Ramaiga, a wanderer, fr. ramnd, to wander (cf. ramta, ‘ peripatetic/ a faqir). 
The Ramaiga of the eastern Punjab appears to correspond exactly with 
the Bhatra and to be the same persou under a different name, Ramaiga 
being used in Dohli and Hissir, Bhitra in Lahore and Rawalpindi, and 
both in Arabia. But various accounts of them are given. Some 
describe them as shepherds, others as faqlrs, who beg and pierce their 
ears and noses, and are Julihis by origin. Some again say they are 
Khatik, who dye leather, others that they ate a olass°oE Dnkauts who 
have taken to karewa, while in Kamil they claim descent from Midho 
Bhat and go about boring other peoples’ ears and no<es. They are 
also pedlars, and some go so far as to confuse them with the Rimjani* 
or prostitute class, saying they came originally from Rajputina. 

Raman, an Ardin clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery. 

Raman, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ram ana, a Muhammadan Ji( olau (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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Rahanandi,* a follower of Rnmanand, whose fojir disciples founded as 
many sub-sects, each divided into two classes, Ndgas who are purely 
ascetic,- practising seclusion, and Samayogis who marry and lead 
domestic lives. Both may eat together. Mostly Sudras, some of the 
sect wear jnneo and style themselves Gaur Brahmans. All details of 
the sect and its founder are kept a profound secret.t 


Ramanoji, a follower of Ramanuj, a Swdmi who flourished in the 11th 
century A. D. His followers believe that Yishnu is the supremo Being. 
Their sectnrial marks vary. On the forehead.they have two vertical 
streaks of gnpichandan, a calcareous clay, and inside them is a vertical 
red streak of turmeric and lime. The white streaks are connected over 
the nose by a transverse streak which admits of several varieties. The 
usual marks on the forehead denote that body, tongue and mind 
should be kept under subjection. On the breast and upper arms 
Ri iliac Ujis paint white patches (to represent the shell, quoit, club and 
lotus of Vishnu) and in these they enclose red streaks to represent his 
consort or energy Lakshmi. 


Ramba, an Ardfn clan (agricultmal) found in Montgomery. 


Ramdasi, Rai- or Raodasi. These terms are loosely used with several 
different meanings. In its widest sense Ramddsf means a follower of 
Guru Rdm Dds, or indeed of any other Guru; but it is more usually 
applied to a Chamdr or juldhd, who lias taken the pahul. It is 
generally explained that this Guru first admitted Chamdrs into the 
Sikh community, but this theory is untenable, and the name was pro¬ 
bably adopted because it closely resembled Raodas, Rdi- or Ratfdds, a 
famous bhagat of the Cham dr caste. 

“Bhagat Ravdds, Raidds or Rahdds, a saint of the Chamdr caste,” 
writes Mr. Maclagan, “ was, according to some accounts, a disciple of 
Rdmdnand ; according to others lie lived in the time of Akbar.J He is 
said to have been born at Benares, aud his followers are men of low 
caste, mainly Cliamdrs. The Ceusus gives us no idea of the numbers of 
the followers of Ravdds, because there are Rdmddsi or RdmddsiChamdrs, as 
well as Havdasf or Raidnsl Cliamdrs, and the two have become hopelessly 
mixed in the returns. Ibbetson distinguishes the two sects of Cliamdrs 
as follows: the Rdmddsi, he 6ays, are true Sikhs, and take the pahul; 
the Ravddsis are not Sikhs, or, if Sikhs, are only Ndnakpantbis, and do 
not take the pahul. Among the people themselves the two terms are 
by no means clearly distinguished. For instance, not a few persons 
termed themselves at the Census as followers of Bhagat Rdmdas” Mr. 
Fagan wrote : “As far as the Hissdr district is concerned, the confu¬ 
sion is, I think, an actual fact, the Hindu Chamdrs are really Rahddsis, 
being so called atter the Bhagat Rahdds, The name appears to have 
been corrupted into Rdmddsi, probably from confusion with the name 
of the Sikh Guru Ramdds. The Sikh Chamdrs are also Ramdasis, but 
in their case the name may imply a connection with the Gurfi Rdmdds 
but my owu impression is that it is a name which they had before their 


* He is "Bid to haVo had four disciples yetthii names of ten are given, 
f Maoanliffe: Sikh Heligo.n : VI, pp. 100, 105. Kitmanuji's Sectariat Marks t> On 
j The stories of the Bhakta Mdla regarding hun are given in Wilson's S/ccicht, 
Hindu Sects. 
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conversion to Sikhism by corruption from Rakddsi or Raiddsi, and the 
taot that thoro are Rdidasi Sikhs as well as Hdmdiisi Sikhs corroborates 
this theory to some extent. On the other hand, it may bs that the 
nindu lharaars after conversion changed the name of their sect from 
JMidasi to R&md&si in oi'der to claim some connection with JR/imdds one 
of the leaders of their newly adopted faith” 

The fact that the Raiddsis, like the followers of Kabir or Ndmdeo, 
must have held views very similar to those inculcated by Ndnak, 
accounts doubtless for part of the confusion. Of the teachings of 
Ravdds little is known, except that he believed in the unity of God and 
forbade the worship of idols. He is said to have compiled certain books 
which are held in reverence, and he is quoted in the Adi Grcmth. His 
followers pay him worship by repeating his name as they count their 
beads. The Satndmis of the Central Provinces are an offshoot of the 
Rdiddsf Chamdrs. 


Ramdasia.— According to Ibbetson in the north and centre of the E-istern 
Plains a very considerable number of Chamdrs have embraced the Sikh 
religion. These men are called Rdmddsia after Guru Ram Dds, though 
what connection they have with him I have been unable to discover 
Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamdrs to the religion. Many 
perhaps most, of the Ramddsi Chamdrs have abandonedleathev-work 
for the loom; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much higher 
position than the Hindu Chamdrs, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The lldmddsi are often confused 
with the Raidasi or Rabddsi Chamdrs. The former are true Sikhs and 
take the pahul. The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Nauakpanthi 
Sikhs and do not take the pahul ; and are followers of Bhagat Rav 
Dds or Rab Dds, liimself a Cliatndr. They are apparently as-true 
Hindus as any Chamdrs can bo, and are wrongly called Sikhs by con- 
fusion with the Rdmddsias. 

Ramgarhia, the tim’d of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was recruited 
from lokhas or Bharais (carpenters) and Jdfs. It derives its name 
from R&mgarli, a village near Amritsar. 

Botalt In Arabic mm«! 'sand.' Them.is „ speciee ol divination 

?B e A S Im ,»T 0t :rK >i" r‘‘ iWul ramJ 

J. It. A. % Alii, p. 2/2. Among the Baloeh there are professional 
augurs called rammah, but they appear to.divine from the linesSe 

P. N. Q„ II, § 148, Of hardmt ’ 

R^m Raia.—-A Sikh sect which owes its origin to Rdm Rai m „ii j. c 
Uar Kai the seventh Gurfi, to »ho,„ they nd£d'1^2° 
became Guru. They have a considerable establishment nett 

Ramye, an Ardiri clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

RANA^^naka^mosta kingi the title borne by the'petty rulers of 

descendants ima m ancient times, now a caste-name for their 
descendants. A superior class of Rdjputs. 
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The Ranas or Thakurs . 

Among the most interesting families in the Punjab Hills are the 
IMnrfs and Thdkurs, whose ancestors ruled the country as petty chiefs 
previous to.the advent of the Rdjds. At the present time few of them 
retain any influence, most of them having been reduced to the position 
of common farmers, but the traditions and folklore of the people leave 
no doubt that in former times their ancestors held independent sway 
over a large part of the Western Hills. In the slab inscriptions and 
copper plates they are usually indicated by the name rdjanaka , and 
lefen ing to the origin of this word Dr. Vogel says :— 


This word is not found in the classical literature of India and seems, therefore, to be 
a Sanskritized ralher than a true Sanskrit word. Dr. Grierson has suggested a connection 
between this word and the Prakrit title rajana ( x.e ., rajanna = Skr. rdjanya) which occurs 
on coins. 'Jo me it seems more probable that the word rand is derived directly from 
rdjan. Perhaps it is the oblique case of this word transferred to the nominative. *In any 
case there can be little doubt that the word corresponds with the modern rdvd, used either 
as the title of a petty chief or as a caste-name. In the former meaning it is synonymous 
with Sanskrit sdwunta and thdkura. Iq one of our inscriptions (No. 32} we find tho terms 
rdjanaka and samanla applied to the same person. The word thakkura occurs in the form 
ihakura in the Markula image inscription (No. 48). It is not found elsewhere in the 
Chemba epigraphs, but in the Rnjatarangfnf it is used in exactly the same sense as 
rdjdnaka , to denote a feudal chieftain. I may add that nowadays the titles ra?id and thdkur 
are employed promiscuously/’* * 


Ifc is probable, however, that in former times, as at the present day, 
the two names implied a difference of caste, tlie ranas being of the 
warrior caste and the thakurs of the Thdkur or Rathi caste. The 
Rdnas seem to have been more numerous in some parts of the hills 
and the Thrikurs in others. In Chamba, Bhadrawdh, Pdcfar and 
Pdngi, for example, almost all the old rulers appear to have been 
rands . In the middle Chandrabbdga Valley, on the other hand, the 
name rand is little known, and the ancient rulers, who are several 
times referred to in the Rdjataranginf, bore the title of thdkur . In 
Kulu and Ldhnl also tlie title thdkur was most common, though there 
were also ranas in both of these tracts. In the outer hills, however, the 
rands seem to have been numerous and a good many Rdnd families are 
still to be found in Kdngfa, where their ancestors held rule in former 
times, ilr. Barnes makes the following remarks regaining them : — 
Another class of Rdjputs who enjoy creat distinction in the hills 
are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or rdnds t whose title and 
tenure is said to have preceded that of the Rdjds themselves. These 
petty chiefs have long since been dispossessed and their holdings 
absorbed in the larger principalities, still the name of rdnd is retained 
and their alliance is eagerly desired by the Midus. The principal 

families are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiydri, Patbidr, Habrol, Gnmbar 
and D.*dw&l.” 


Till recently the rdjanaka of the Punjab Hills were known exclu 
s.vely jrorn llie Rrijatarang'ini or History of Kashmir, snd the Baiin&tl 
eulogies Speaking of the latter, Dr. Vogel says The latter acquain 
„s wt h a har.-tt.al house which ruled at KfragrSma, the moder 
Barjnath, for eight generations and owned allegiance to the « 

Trig art a (K4n gr a). Their importance may be estimated SITE * 
that the mother of Lakshmana Chandra, the Edna of the time 0 wa 


* Antiquities of Chamha (Vol. 1, p, 110) : by Dr J Ph VopaT"P h n o-. , , 

Archaeological Survey of India, * ’ ® 5 *kD., Superintendent, 
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a dan "liter of Hardaya Chandra of Trigarta. The inscription how- 
evei, does not say whether her mother was a rant. It is certainly 

X P , r r a,h " g / Sa f e tbat tbe head of the illustrious house of 
Ingarta should give a daughter in marriage to one of his vassals 
How punctilious the Katoches were in matrimonial matters even in the 
expmng days of their rule, is shown by the example of Anirudh Chand 
the last ruling chief of Kdngra, who, rather than acquiesce in a 
ma rnnomai alhance which he considered below the Ety of his 
house, abandoned his state and everything.”* ° y 

^ Referring to the abovejiamod Gdnil the Baijndth eulogy says — 
likeTa^Lfnfi snch wonderful men, filled with devotion^ Ishvara, 

Ch n rS st ° le n ™ arvell °r vn ' fcue > tbo Hajdnaka named Lakshmana 
Chandra, who after performing a pilgrimage to Keddra that cleanses 

irom old sin, made even this vow, ‘ Henceforth shall all wives of others 
be sisters to me. What wonder is it that in battle he was secure from 
the assaults of warriors of irresistible bravery, since he, a Cupid at the 
head of the bowmen, was not to be subdued even by tbat (deitvl A t 
present rulers, whoso commands are disregarded by their opponents 
because they deem them to be of small prowess, think the sS ’ 

over a town as yielding its legitimate result only by the ra o S I 
wives of its inhabitants. Fresh youth, beautiful form liberaiul 
sovereignty over a town, many flatterers, all these nro h?*’ r 7, 
theless his heart avoids the wives of others what A • neVer ' 

1. perform after that?” Sr ^ 

*.*».«**»« ““ certaw/Sl 

. To tho R- ^ n(ls we are indebted for most of the hesntlfnlU j 

'ft 

of the Hills, a full account of winch will be found in tb« 7 parts 
Ghamba, Vol. I. These inscriptions con™ to ns a 
...press, on of the ancient ehiefs. Referring 7 to them Dr 

great aims of’ life “ But thwftoV^^oBm^XZl’ionnf Ihih^ 'o’" “f 1 war 83 lt te 
spirit was not rarely displayed in loyal service to thefr 3 , b ' u , sbaod : ? nd their warlike 
tion of these warlike barons we have ample proof in he e 8 ^ W r° f A® con i"S al ^o- 
they set up for tho sake of the future bliss of their dera^ed^ foun A ta “ slabs, which 
pressed even more clearly in tho solemn Sanskrit of thi* . - Wlves - And we find it ex- 
weight of rhetorical ornament, we still feel the pulsiaons^offn.eT 1616 ’ «- dden undor «>e 
lo cast on the hero of tho Sari.han eulogy, the renroaeh lbit h \ ove - ' Vo «lditbo just 
Somaprabha was inspired merely by her fair form the , hlS „ lovo for the beauteous 
glowing measures, in that love song carved in stone ? nA J ,° which is sung in such 
to establish a firm friendship between her and the mounbrin ’?° t prov ° its sincerity when, 
brnlt a tomple to the moon-crowned Shiva. mountam-born goddess (Parvati), ho 

In Ihe half-obliterated lines of the Mul-kihiir stonn w* cm 
tho chieftain of that placo and his childreC when ‘ hosUlefate^ ° f the tears by 
beloved, seated on his lap, the delight of his eyes and p^ised bv ^r 16 ^ 116 '' 11181,1051 
husband, even as the passing of tho U se^te?^ 

«.... 

back by her two sons, and who ‘henceforthAwhilst by rieid vm«°V hepj r ^ was ke P : 
reduced her body lo meagreness, brought up her Jn, S 0 3 °* constant fasts sh< 
**>"** to tow*** l.cr *,,<4 


* Loc, cit. 


t Op. Cit , pp. 111 - 2 . 
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world of the liviDg to be unstable, like the crescent reflected in a garland of waves, restless 
and trembling with the fleeting breeze, she caused a cistern to be made for the sake of tho 
bliss of her lord. 


I know of no Indian inscriptions in which true human sentiment finds so eloquent an 
expression as in those two, alas ! irreparably mutilated fountain slabs; ncr would it be 
easy to point to another croup of epigraphical records in which tho feminine element is so 
prominent as in those of Chamba." 


In their relations with one another the Rdn&s appear in a much less 
favourable light. By each of them his next neighbours seem to have 
been regarded as natural enemies, with whom the only possible re¬ 
lationship was one of mortal feud. When not opposing a common foe 
they were engaged in oppressing and despoiling one another, and in 
the memory of the hillmen they are associated only with dissension and 
strife. Numerous incidents of those stirring times have been handed 
down by local tradition, and are treasured in the folklore of the people. 
One of them is worth recording. In Loh-Tikri there resided two rands 
at the neighbouring villages of Bdhnota and Siya, who were at con¬ 
tinual feud with each other. At length the less powerful, being weary 
of the harassing treatment to which he was subjected, entered into a 
compact with a third rdna, who promised to come to his help on 
hearing the alarm-horn, boon afterwards the signal was given and 
the new ally hastened to the spot to find that the horn had been 
sounded only to test his fidelity. The result was that when next the 
alarm was heard, at a time of real need, it was disregarded, and the 
weaker rand bad to submit to any humiliation his powerful neighbour 
chose to inflict on him. 


The period during which the Rands and Thfikurs ruled in the hills 
is spoken of as the ‘Thdkuri’or ‘ Tkdkurain,’* and in Chamba the 
name ‘ Kanhui * is sometimes heard. This Thdkurnin rule seems to 
have been of ancient origin, but when it began and how long it lasted 
are questions to which no satisfactory answers can be given. It 
probably dated from a very remote antiquity * and it continued in 
force till a much later period in some parts of the hills 
than in others. Sir J. B. Lyall points out that the traditions relating 
to the ThAkurain are much older in Kdngra than in Kulu, owing probably 
to the fact that thoRdnds were subjected at a much earlier period in the 
former than in the latter. In Kulu they continued to maintain a 
semi-independent existence till the reign of Rdj a Bahddur Sino-h A D 

Jr 5 n 9, b ?v" h riT- ° \ 1601 ^ re Bimlly subdued - 4 upper Rdvi 
Valley they lost then- independence at a very early period, for we have 

sjssftj tn&st afcsftr* *. 

VMf11 16st J' les '7»fi In ‘helower Bivi Valle, and Kto g nC „“ere 
probably independent down to the tenth or eleventh centurv JE ?i! 
became subject to Chamba. The Tlulkurs of Ldhul wero in 
times subject to Tibet or Laddlth, but in the tenth or eleventh C , ienfc 

those of the upper Chandrabhdga Valley came nnder fh* ! nfcury 
JSL-r„ p/d nr HMeenU a.. J * ^aertfoe control of 



* ^hdkurai also means a ‘ barony.’ 
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they were dependent on Cliamba. The Thdkurs of the middle Chand- 
rabliuga Valley retained their independence till a date later than 
the teuth century when the Kashtw&r State was founded : while the 
Riin^s of Bhadrawah seem to have been in power down to the sixteenth 
century. 

Indeed, all through the hills traces are still to be found of the old 
order of things, and local tradition can often point to the sites of the 
lianas forts, or recall stories of their exploits, aud even define the 
boundaries of.their territories. In the Cliamba State there are several 
cases in which their descendants retain possession to this day of the 
whole, or a part of the old family domain, and still bear the old family 
title ; while many more who have sunk to the position of common 
cultivators are spoken of, and addressed as rand. In the Kulu Settk - 
ment Report, Sir <3. B. Lyall says: “ Many of the existing kothis r and 
tapipas are said to have possessed their present limits from the day wh*-n 
each of them formed the domain of a Th&kur/’ Tho same is probably 
true as regards some of the parganas of Cliamba btate, though, iudcrim, 
from common tradition, the country would seem to have been mo”e 
minutely subdivided than was the case in Kulu. In former times 
however, these parganas were more numerous than at present and maJ 
then have represented, to a greater extent than they do now 
aliment limits of the old rcmfcus. Some of the State kothis are slid to 
stand on the very sites former y occupied by the Rinds’ forts, and there 
is hardly a locality where the villagers cannot recall the place of residence 
of the local ram, andean often point out the very site on which his. 
house or fort formerly stood. In some cases in Chamba as ,t MulkilS 

and Devi Kothi, the rums are stiH visible, and in others, as at Kothi. 
in'actujU us^ 6r ^ 6 °’ tlG auc ' eut buildings are, or till recently were 

Tk baromes owned by these petty chiefs were called ranhu, and 
were always of small extent often comprising only a few villages. 

As regards their relation to the more powerful states in their vicinity 
Sir J B. Lyall suggests that the small states of the Thakurain period 
can seldom have been entirely independent. He says • <• Without- a 
lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, Inch diminutive 
states could never have existed side by side for any leng.li of time It 
is pretty certain, therefore, that with short intervals of complete in 
dependence m periods of confusion they must have been mo,l or less 
subject and tributary to some superior power.” That in 
«“> hills .he fijbfe MkoowUned tf,„ seprereacj "t 
power seems probable but that in others, especially in the olden time 
they were free and independent rulers is fully borne out by l.! C a t rS 
tion, and the negative evidence of some of the slab inscriptions. ^ 

The earliest known inscription in which the title raj an aka occurs is 

of Ohio b aS0 f-f 11 St ° n / P. ev ' \ mage afc Svaim in the Himgari pargana 
of Chamba, and it records that the image was made by the order of 

It hT^not 8 ° n of . SoE ? ata . born m the district of Kislikindha. 

eiirhtli nr «• n ’ ? ^ Uf “l 1 ?" roui . ^ ie characters it must belong to the 

Barfilvm ?fu h r Cent i Ury ' Ne,thei ' 111 this inscription nor in that of 
aaratun ot the tenth century, is any mention made of an overlord, from 


Ml HlSr/}y. 
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which we may conclude that these rands were independent rulers. On 
the other hand, the rdnds of Churdh and Pangi, in the twelfth century, 
dated their inscriptions in the regnal year of the ruling Rdjd,. For 
several centuries after their subjection the Rdnds continued to rank as 
feudal barons under the ruling chiefs, and the copper-plates of the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries clearly prove that they then held 
a prominent position in the State. They are mentioned immediately 
after the Rajd in the order of precedence, and at the head of all tho 
State officials, in the reign of Rdjd Soma Varma of Chamba (A. D. 

]060_80) two Rdnds—Rihila and Kahila by name—filled, respectively, 

the important offices of Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor. On the 
fountain slabs the Rdnds are rudely depicted as knights on horseback, 
armed with sword and shield, and as feudal barons each of them had 
his own retainers with whom he accompanied his lord-superior, the 
Rdjd, ou military expeditions. In this relationship we see a close 
analogy to the feudal system of mediaeval Europe. 

The title rajanaka soems originally to have been held only by the 
ancient petty chiefs, but in later times the Rdjds of Kashmir, Chamba, 
and probably other States, were in the habit of conferring it on somo 
of their officers, as a personal distinction for special services. The title 
was probably given along with a jdgir or grant of land. 


Several instances are found in the Rdjdtarangini in which the title 
was so conferred, and Dr. Stein in referring to them Fays :— 

«The title Rdjdnaha. meaning literally ‘ almost a king, 1 used to be given for services 
rendered to tho king. The title has survived in the form IUzdon as a family name of 
very frequent occurrence among the Brahmans of Kashmir. As the designation of cortain 
high officers (Muhammadans) the term Rujdnaka is often used by Shrivara and in the fourth 
Chronicle. The title was also known in Trigarta or Kangra.” 

Referring to the same subject Dr. Vogel says:—It appears from 
the Rdjdtaraugini that in Kashmir the title rajanaka came to be given 
to higli officials as a purely honorary distinction. Thus we read that 
Queen Didda (A. D. 980—1003) called her favourite, Harawdhana, into 
the council of ministers and conferred on,him the tiile of rajanaka . 
This practice apparently had become so common that in Kalhana’s days 
the term was regarded as almost synonymous with “minister.” This 
is evident from the following passage in which the chronicler says of 
King Parvagupta:—“Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity 
was combined with the functions of a minister, he created the mingled 
impression of Rdjd, and Rajdnaka Antiquities of Chamba, Vol. I, 
p. 114. 


u The old feudatory rdnds of the Punjab Hills belonged naturally to 
the warrior caste. But the high officials on whom the honorary title 
of fdjdnaka v as conferred were often Brahmans, and thus the word has 
survived in Kashmir in the form razddn as a Brahmanical family name.” 
. . . It is curious that in the later Kashmir chronicles the same title 
is used to designate Muhammadan officers of rank. This accounts for 
, the use of the word Ran in Kashmir as a Muhammadan krdm name 
which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds exactly to razddn as a family 
name of Brahmans )} ~lbid, p. 115. J 

On a slab inscription lately found in Chamba a specific instance is 
given in which the title of.Rdjdnaka 4as conferred by Rdj& Lalita Varma 
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n"u^' T^i 3- " 7 ^, ° n „ a ^ndholder, named Ndga-p41a, who lived near 
Debri Kotin in Church. This use of the title was probably in voo-ne 
from the time of the Rdjpnt conquest, and a tradition exists in the 
families of three of the R&n&s in the upper R4vi Valley—TJlsius*, Gurola 
and bua,iTT-that thrnr common ancestor came back from Knlu with 
R5]d Mushao Varma (A. D. 820-40), when he recovered his territory 
from the Kira invaders (vide page 72 of Chamba Gazetteer), and received 
his title along with a jogir for services rendered on that occasion and in 
the subsequent conquest of the R4vi Valley. It may be noted that 
during Mughal rule, and probably from a much earlier period, an 
analogous use prevailed of the title ‘ R4jd,’ which was often conferred as 
a personal distinction—and this use still exists under British rule. 

UL the Kdnas in the Chaiuba State at the present time it is impossible 
to say how many are descended from titular rands and how many from 
the early rulers of the hills, but many of them are unquestionably of 
ancient lineage. Few now hold jdgirs or exercise any authority, 
most of them being common farmers, but it is probable that in almost 
every instance their holdings are a portion of the old family lands. 

The references to the Rdnds on the older plates and slab inscriptions 
of Chamba imply that up till the middle of the twelfth century thev 
bad lost nothing of their former prestige. Till then, indeed, it seems 
to have been the policy of the Rdjds to retain their allegiance bv nix¬ 
ing them high positions at the Court and in the administration After 
this a break occurs in the continuity of our records and when the 
narrative is resumed by the lagfc plates, beginning with that of B4fe 
Vairdbi \ arma (A. D. 1330), all references to the Rdnds have ceased. 
There is reason to believe that from this period they began to decline 
in influence, and to lapse into the condition of obscurity in which we 
The question arises as to the causes which brought 
about their downfall, and the history of a similar class of feudal barons 
m Kashmir may perhaps suggest an answer. From the Rdidtarancrim 
we learn that m the beginning of the twelfth century the Ddmaras—who 
were the great landholders in Kashmir, and held the same social and 
political position as the Rdnds and Thdkursiu Chamba—had acquired 
during a long succession of weak reigns, so much power as to have 
become a menace to the ruling house. King Harsha (A, D. 10S9-11011 
therefore, determined . on their destruction, and many of them were 
accordingly massacred. Lins procedure, however, entirely failed of its 
object and only resulted m a successful revolt which cost Harsha hi. 
throne and his life. The succeeding reigns furnish a rernr 1 ^p i i 
continuous strife between the central authorities and the Ddmaras^or 
between the various factions of the Ddmaras themselves. 

Those is hardly a State in the hills which does not possess traditions 
,°, f a shlar conflict between the feudatory chiefs and their liege-lovds— 
the Rdjfe ; forciWy reminding us of the long struggle of the monarch 
°i rasdiaaval Europe wi|h their powerful barons » 

For a long period after their subjection by the fttjgs, the R&ndi 

baV9 clung /, < ? fc rt.!^ e ? f regaiinngtheir independence and 
in almost every one of the fiill States an attempt was made by them 

fc !> ei ? new masters. In Kashtwdr such an attempt took 
place m the beginning of the 13th century, when the Rdjd was com* 
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pelled to flee from his capital and seek an asylum in the mountains; 
where he lived with a few followers for more than a year, before he 
was able to recover possession of the State. In Bhadraw&h also 
tradition tells of a powerful combination against the ruling chief as 
late as the sixteenth century, and a'decisive battle on the Chaugan 
within the town, in which the R6n£s were defeated. From the Kulu 
chronicle we learn that the strife between the R&j&s and their feudal 
vassals went on for centuries, till at last the "fMkurs were finally 
subjected by Rajd, Bahadur Singh (A. D. 1559). 

Obscure traditions of a similar state of things exist in Chamba and 
it seems probable that there too the R£u£s were a source of danger, 
and safety was assured by their complete subjection. That some of 
them wore almost independent of the central authority may be con¬ 
jectured from the wording of some of the slab inscriptions ; and local 
tradition has handed down many interesting and significant incidents 
which confirm this conjecture. One of these is worth recording. Be¬ 
fore the conquest of the lower Ravi Valley by R6j& Sahila Varraa of 
Brabmapura the country in proximity to the present capital was ruled 
by a Rand who had his fort on the Bannu tlili overlooking the town, 
and separated from it by the Sdl stream. From this Rina or one of 
his successors tribute was demanded by the new rulers, and this de¬ 
mand was persistently refused. The Rand in question may possibly 
be identical with a Rdna Rihila, whose name, as also that of his Rdni, 
Balha, has been handed down by tradition. On being summoned to 
the presence of the Rdja tho Rdnd is said to have laid aside hi$ insolent 
demeanour and meekly promised compliance with the royal demand ; 
but on returning to the other side of the stream, he became as obstinate 
as ever. After consultation the conclusion was come to, in explanation 
of this stiange conduct, that it was due to the influence of the soil. To 
test this a quantity of earth was procured from Bannu Hill, and spread 
on the floor of the audience chamber, with a carpet over it, and the 
Rdnd was again invited to an interview. On arrival he took his seat 
on the carpet as usual. But when in the course of conversation re¬ 
ference was made to the matter of tribute he sprang to his feet, drew 
his sword, and demanded to know who had a right to ask tribute of 
him. The result doubtless was his expulsion, or removal to another 
place where the soil did not exert this baneful influence. A similar 
tradition is found in Kulu, and other parts of the hills, and is signi. 
Scant of the state of tension which seems to have existed between the 
/I? their ^vor-iorda. That this tension resulted in 
P EJhT i T d 10 comp,ete subjection of the IWofis, seems only too 
probable, and to this we tufty attribute the fact that at the present 
time so many of hem have nothing but their title to prove their 
ancient lmeage and the former importance of their families. P 

The title rani, has now become a caste-narae in Chamhn a va „ 
and at the last census in Chamba 94 males and 84 females we d ^*“**5 
under this name. The exact number of existing f am ;i1 ? 0 ?“? 
But. » not known, bnt the, probnbly mu bS 
As a rule they marry among themselves or with nr ?2 ° r , 30 ' 
but most of those who have beeu reduced to tho & r. a . a JP ufc familiee> 
agriculturists marry in their own caste or with Wkurs ^ h com “° n 
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The most important Rdnd family in Chaniba is that of Trilokndth 
in Cbamba-Ldhul, which has held a portion of the Chandrabhdga 
Valley from time immemorial. The family tradition is that their 
ancestor came from Jammu, and settled in Tunddh, afterwards crossing 
the Pangi Range to Trilokndth before the idol of that name was set 
up. The Rdnd is a jdgirdar and his son is addressed as (i Tikd.” 

One of his ancestors was called Hamir Bardhain, and his deeds 
are sung in the local dialect. He is reported to have defeated a 
Kulu Rdjd who tried to carry off the idol of Triloknatfi and was 
subsequently invited to a feast and murdered after having laid aside 
his armour. Though professedly a Hindu the Rdnd acts as manager 
of the Trilokndth shrine and appoints the lama in attendance. At the 
annual mela connected with the shrine, on the last day of Sdwan, he 
takes the leading part in the proceedings. His jdgir includes the 
villages of Tunde, Kisori, Hinsa, Shokoli, Salgraon and part of Shor 
and Purthi in Pdngl, also the whole of the Miydr Ndld. 

The Rdnds next in importance reside at Uldnsa, Gurola and Suai in 
Brahmaur, on the left bank of the Ravi, near its junction with the 
Budhal. According to tradition these three baronies were originally 
one fief, granted by Rdjd Mushan Varma to the Rand of Uldnsd—the 
common ancestor of the three families. The areas of their ranhus are 
• as follows Uldnsa, 376 acres; Gurola, 274 acres; Suai, 235 acres 
The present Rdnd of Gurola is an old man of 70 and has no heir to 
succeed him. Till recently these Rdnds were under obligation to 
render military service, and the ancestor of the Uldnsa Rand is said 


to have fallen at Nerti with Kdj Singh. This obligation was commuted 


into a money payment by Rdjd Sham Singh, of Rs. 100 annually 
m the case of Uldnsa, and Rs. 70 for Suai. The Rand of Gurola is 
exempt from payment. There is also a Rdnd 
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The Bands in Kulu. 




of a Rdjd tlie Rdnd of Trilokndth tenders his allegiance in person and 
presents as his nazrana a number of hill ponies. 

The Rev. A. H. Francke of the Moravian Mission has the following 
note on the Rdnds of British Ldhul:—"In the Tibetan writings I have 
met with the word only once, namely in the Tinan Chronicle discovered 
by , Miss J. E. Duncan in 1907. There the ancestor of the PrinceB of 
Tinan, who came from Leags-rokar (Ice-castle) in Gage, is called Rdoa 
P21a. Pd Id is certainly a Hinduized form of the common Tibetan name 
Pdl. The family obtained the title of rand either from the Rdjaof Kulu 
or from Chamba. Popular tradition asserts that at one time th 9 Rdjd 
of Chamba ruled over a considerable portion of Ldhul. Perhaps the 
fountain slabs of Ldhul date from that period. The tradition of Gus 
refers to the time when a Rand, dependent on Chamba resided at that 
place. It is even said that there existed a copper plate issued by a 
Chamba Rdjd, which was carried off by the Rdjd of Kulu (possibly Bidhi 
Singh or Mdn Singh) at the conquest of Ldhul. The fountain of Gus 
is entirely enclosed in ancient stone slabs. There are also two inscrip¬ 
tions which relate to the Rdnds of Gus. Descendants of these Kdnda 
live at Gus down to the present day, where they form a * father-and- 
brother ( pha-spun ) hood,’ which perhaps corresponds to the caste in 
India.” 

t The folk-lore of Kulu is full of traditions regarding the Rdnd and 
Thdkur families of those secluded valleys which may throw some light 
on their origins. The following notes have been collected 0 bv Mr 
G. C. L. Howell J 


“ The only Riind family in the Kulu Valley is the Nnwdni family at 
Aleo on the left bank of the Beas at the foot of the Hamta Pass. They 
call themselves Kanel now, but are admittedly descended from a post- * 
humous son of Jfnna Rdnd by a concubine who was with child when the 
Rdnd s ranis performed tsati. She was in consequence spared and gave 
birth to a son who was subsequently recognised by Raid Sidh Singh 
Baddm and granted Aleo in jdgir. The royal descent of the familv ' 
was discovered from the fact that they buried their dend under memorial 
s ones a royal Privilege. Until recently they feasted and sacrificed 
goats on the death of a Baddni Rdjd and probably do so still. 

The , ft?* is thus told :-He had a groom (khasddr\ 

Iffiiif S 1 ‘5SES 1 

Baira Kahtu he drank water and died H; a i, „„„ „ i ■ aot # bnt at 

stable and neighed, and at (be same time MuJw, /walked u,Hhl° ‘j 

dran.mmg a dirge on a sieve. ea U P the road 


* A1J KuI , u have surnames e g. the Raids are Badinf 

who murdered his master is gurnsmed Muehidai ‘ 

f The 1 moufliaehio’cL’ 

t One of his two forts. The other was at Manili 


The family of th 


► 
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This warned the rani who burnt the fort and all her women, includ¬ 
es Mnchuhu’s wife. So the R£m became a Jogni and not to be out¬ 
done the Muchi&ms made the D£gin, his wife, into a Jogni too—and her 
temple is near Burwa. But Sidh Singh rewarded the Muchi&nis with 
the rice-lands of Kam&nu which they still hold, and the family still 
ounshes, being the sheep-stealers par excellence of the valley, but they 
are still not allowed near the deota. When there is no rain the people 
send up the Muchiiinis with a cow-skin which they barn near the Kot 
and this so disgusts the ghostB that they send rain to get rid of the 
nuisance. 

It was Jinna’s own rani who saved the pregnant concubine and sent 
er out of the fort before it was burnt. When he grew up he was 
sent to herd buffaloes on the Gaddi Paddar. One day Sidh Singh saw 
him and bade him shoot a buffalo which he bad brought to sacrifice to 
Hirrna Devi at Dungri. This the boy did and then the Rfija foniid out 
who he was and gave him Aleo in jagir. 

Bbosal Ranii had a fortified palace at Gada Dheg just below the 
modern village of Baragraon which is approximately the site of his 
capital, Sangor. His wife was Rupni, a Suket princess ; by her he had 

an heir-apparent lika Glmngru and a daughter Dei Ghudari, and his 
rr, r Waa ? B ' ahmal b ^ Mahta-so he was clearly a rulWplce 
But he was fatally superstitious and when his rani repelled the waz»Vs 
advances he persuaded the Rdna to bury bis spouse alive lest the 
channel which watered his rice-lands should fail. But the mason em- 
pkyed to build the living tomb was her dharm-bhat and he so designed 
t that she could move about in it. Jhe wdtir, however, came to see 
his work and findiug the rani still alive tried to seize her hair, but she 
crouched down. He then piled stones upon her till she died. But the 
mason sent her children to seek aid from their uncle Rup Chand 
apparently a chief mbuket, and he invaded the Rand’s principality-’ 

1 p/xi t le T? Ur P nsoner and the latter to a cruel death 
i WOU J d 1 nofc J kill > and 80 lie dressed him in a homespun 

with ZicJnf tf 06 ° £ dne , d cow ' dun 8 and pelted him out of his State, 
with pieces of the same substance. 

. to bo o£ »">ewU» diverse 

ottwTiS a ras t- t? 

son calls himself a Thdkur and declares tw L^ n i’ yet bw 
Thfikur’s daughter. he Wl11 onl J m&VT 7 a 

killd'bv Sidh Si °l B m? i pT, d69Cended from W Thfikur who was 

ga“h^ , X a tw jS m ‘ eR ^" l ” M0W 1,16 ^ "° 

0urnam^n^li!(i ei »* * ,fc °, r . 11 ‘ nc ! Uiftkut families are found, of these those 
Thdkurs h f ri ’ , and Kothi&ge claim descent, from the Kfiiiil 

^Ji&kurMiut the others Lilnilll, Basdni and Chumdn (Kashauli) are 

* -—- -j—— 

‘ Hath* hogw,' 


t In S ? ,he Kuhl Suket clynaalic lists. 

8 always said of a man t\bo has married out of his caste 
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vague as to their origin. The Thug and Kanddhrni families, however, 
are descended from JBogi Thdkur. These two families only intermarry 
with the Detn Th4kurs of Kot in Kot Kothi and a family of Easlmhru 
Thdkurs in Bashahr. They do not wear the janeo, but they will only 
eat dal, etc., from the hands of one who does so. Rdmpdl, a 114 n 4 of 
Nagar, conquered all these Tbdkurs except the Karldl Thdkur who 
threw in Ins lot with him and was spared. He had strongholds at 
Kothiago, Daul and Rogi — whence the surnames of his descendants. 

The Thdkurs of Saraj and Rupi are well off the beaten track and 
have retained much more of the old caste spirit and traditions than 
those of the Kula valley itself. They have special caste marks, viz. a 
single broad band painted horizontally across the forehead, a single dot 
on the bridge of the nose, a line (binda) round the inner side of the ear 
and a horizontal mark over the Adam's apple. The family at Tung in 
Kothi Sainsar is descended from Hul Thdkur who lived ten generations 
ago. It wears no janeo. It is worn by only one member of the family 
at Taliara and he declines to plough. So, too, in the family at Kateaugi 
in Kothi Banogi only one member wears the janeo, the families at 
Dashiar, and of Dalihra (in K. Balhan) not wearing it at all. This latter 
family appears to be of somewhat recent origin as it is descended from 
Hdti who conquered Hul Thdkur-for R&jd Bahadur Singh and com¬ 
manded his troops all through the campaign in Sardj. The Raj4 con¬ 
ferred upon him a sasan in perpetuity, with the Hdlis or ploughmen 
settled on the land as serfs. 

Other so-called Thdkurs in Kulu were clearly merely Tibetan frontier 
officers holding the left bank of the Beas. Above Jagatsukh was Piti 
Th&kur whose Icitna or portal and chautara or sitting-place are still 
pointed out at the west and lower end of the fortified spur above 
Bhar4.ru. He drank women’s milk, and this caused him to be so un¬ 
popular that Sidh Singh was proclaimed Rdja. 

Piti Th&kur’s temple was the Jamlu temple* at Prini—the only one 
in whioh the Spiti people wijl worship. Its chela always says the god 
came from Mahabhotant, Mahd-chin or Pangu Padal Mansarowar 
and when really inspired he is supposed to speak Tibetan. 

Under Piti ThAkur were the Dirot and Bhardm Thdkurs who not only 
milked women but even performed human sacrifice. 3 

Ran ah (History of Sidlkot, p. 56), see Rind. 


Kanawa?, an al or sept of the Baridh clan of Rdjputs. The 
be a patronymic—possibly meaning ‘ son of a Rdnd.' 


name appears to 


RandbaWA.— The Randbdwa is a large and widely spread Jdt tribe whose 
head-quarters appear to be the Amritsar and tiurdfepur districts, but 
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who are also found m considerable numbers in Lahore. Jullnndur, 
Hoshiarpur, and Pu^la* Their founder Randhawa, a Jddu or Bha«i 
Rajput, r lived in Bikaner some seven centuries ago : and Kaiial, fifth 
in descent from him, migrated to Batdla which had some time before 
been founded by Ram Deo, another Bhatti. H ere the tribe increased in 
numbers, possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country and 
rose to some political importance. The history of the RandbAwa family 
is fully detailed in the Punjab Chiefs.% A few Randhdwa return them¬ 
selves also as Bhatti in Gujranwdla and as Virk in Ferozepore. 

In Gurddspur§ the Randh&was say that Randhdwa, a Rajput, sank 
to Jilt status by marrying Soh%, the daughter of Sanghar, a i\Mn Jdt. 
VVmle living in the Mdlwa they waxed rich and powerful, and their 
neighbours, Gmiliil JAts, became jealous of them, but they gave a 
Randhawa boy a girl in marriage and nt the wedding feast burnt or 
destroyed all the Randhawas save the children and the aged. These 
escaped and settled in Amritsar talisil, but to this day they do not in¬ 
termarry with the Chahils. Their old home in the Mdlwa Tdmkot is 
now deserted. They are connected with the Sidhu and Sarai clans 

til US I 

Jundar (? Chaundar). 


r 


Walli. Batora. 

Sarai. Sidhu. 

Yet they can intermarry with both those clans. 


Papattar (? Pippar) 
Randliwa. 


* The RancMwas of Mimsa in tahsil Amrgarh of Patiala tw,. CT ‘ :- 

tribe was migrating from Tamkot the axle of one of 'their carts broke* S 9 *7 hen tho 
held to be an omen that they should settle at that spot. The rest of thVtdbl^L^ 8 0vnie ™ 
cursed .those who remained, predicting that every 12 years tW Went °S and 

migrate afresh. Tho Randhawas of Mimsa, to fulfilThis prediction * ? e 1 - COmpelIed . t o 

a cart every 12th year to the spot where the aide broke andwosSo - with 

lock of hair from his nephew's head. On their return hornTthe/sav he * 

always breaks on the road. ’ tney say * tne ^ °* the cart 

t Two pedigrees are given in Amritsar 


Jadu. 
Jad. 

Salvahan. 

Tawithar. 

Mauan. 

Chaundar, 

Parbat. 

Randh&wa. 


Sun. 

Kashab. 

Jadu. 

Jad. 

Bhatti. 

Tanun. 

Khet&r. 

Munir, 

Man. 


Mel. 

Ohondap, 

Pippar. 

Sis centuries ago they came from Nimkot (sic) in thc”uhva to Pnhhn <n,£w „„ m 
Ganges. This was during the ChauMn ^unremarv f™ ° hu , Thd,kur . on (?) 

dhawa, settled in Amrits^ where hls desSan s\^ . from ®“- 

| Baba Dudha who installed tho fourth and SKK3J below 

Mr. R^&impS-e^ 10 ^ * oBows 13 ta ^ en frotu & do^ilod accoimt of the tribe drawn up by 
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The Randhawas. 


The Ranclliciwxis have certain cults which arc, however, local rather 
than tribal, being* affected by several other tribes and even by 
people who are nob Jdfca at all. 

Originally all Sarwarias or Sultdnis they were gradually converted 
to Sikhism, and their conversion was completed in the time of Mahnraia 
Raiijit Singh. Thus after they had founded the village, the residents 
of Bholeke* in Batdla tahsil were at first Muhammadans of the sect of 
Sahibdn Mihmdu. Those of Chak Miliman and Koh Khazdn had em¬ 
braced the worship of Sdhibdn Mihmdn and J slim before settling in 
their present villages. 

The Randhawas also affect the shrine of Guru Ndnak, the mound 
of Sidh Sdhu, the sluine of Sdhib Budha, the samddh of Sdhib Mihmun, 
the darbar of Sdhib Ramkaur, and the darbar of Sdhib Anup Singh. 

Most of the tribe visit the mound of Sidh Sdhu in the months of 
Kdtik and Har to extract clay from the mound and offer sacrifices 
there. These offerings are received by the Brahmans and viirasis of 
the got, but the goats offered are received by the people of the 
Randhdwa got itself. 

The story of S&hib Budha is as follows :~Bura or Sdhib Budha, son of 
Sugga, was descended from the Malt branch of the Randhawas. From 
his early youth he attended Guru Nanak. His father had entrusted 
him with the tending of his cattle. One day he left the cattle untended 
and went to the Guru. In his absence the cattle grazed in a cornfield 
and so owner of the field, in search of Bura, came to Guru Nanak, and 
asked him where Bura was. Tka Guru seeing his anger, changed the 
boy into a white-bearded old man and, in answer to the questfon said, 
“ Brother, there is no boy named Bura here, but only an old man ,” 
Bura thereafter was called Budha, and became one of the favourite 
disciples of the Guru. He continued in the service of five gurus suc¬ 
cessively from Guru Ndnak to Guru Arjan. 



Ten gurus descended from Sdhib Budha, whose 


luvcriea, nuu ,ri y nei no uacl three sons-Ahln is - Br ooln 8 
Ijoso descendants settled m the villages of Bholeke and Chak MihmVn ’ Ad 1 aud Jamil— 
t Ual=a wrestler or powerful man. It is used as a nickname in the Milwa 
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Sdhib Mihmdn, a Deo Jdt by got, was one of the favourite disciples 

Imklf 11 ' 1 * He continued )n the service of the gurus from Guru 
Nrinak to Guru Arjan, who was the fifth in descent from N&nnk. He 
founded Chak Mihmtin, and his grave is at that place. Near this mound 
is situate a tank, which is deemed as holy as the Ganges itself by the 
people of this sect l| le story of the tank is as follows One It too 
disciples of *Sahib Mihmdn, Parma by name, a Kliatri of Kani. ur in 
Gurddspur, was going to bathe in the Ganges. Sdhib Milan tin asked him 
to take his stick and parna (a small piece of cloth used as a liandker- 
chief) with him and get them washed in the river. Parma washed 

chanc^hA d 6rChl i? f n ‘5® Ga 1 tlgeS a9 he had promised, but by 
Sought t7n f 1 f W - ,S bands 8nd were swe P fc down the stream. He 
w for them, but in vain. After bathing, he returned to Sahib 

E m o n *\ W l h ° a ® k ° d hlul * or his ^ick and handkerchief. Parma told 
him that he had lost them in the Ganges. Sdhib Mihmdn then told 
linn to dive into the tank, which he did, and the stick and parna, which 
had floated down the Ganges, came into his hands. Seeing this 
miracle the people became convinced of Mihmdn’s saintly nature TTa 
had a well dug m the viilago Uchalivali in Garddspur. This well is 
still called after his name. A Sddhu is stationed there, the (iranth is 
repeated; and a fair is held at the Amdwas every month. Women 
whose children die, bathe there in pregnancy at everv ArmSmao +■ •' 
until their' child is born. People also take cattle which have been sick 
to wash them there when they have recovered a a j , , 

Sdhib Mihmdn and a Randhdwa of the Wtk branch was a Uo7 P 
as a sain. Many people followed him after 

founded a new sect which still exists. The followers of this sect, instead 
of throwing the bones of the dead in the Ganges, throw them into the 

f77ah,7 bl0ned tau ^' °r fc f deatb of y° nn o a9 W0 ll as of old, kardh 
tx.halw* >a prepared on the fourth day, and no pind is made, nor is 

kina performed on the th.rteenth day, only the recitations fr -m the 
Granth are made.. A dinner is given -to Sikhs, Brahmnas, and poor 
persons. Clothes, couches and dishes are placed before the Granth 
and ard as ,s performed. The head of the gaddi distributes some of the 
clothes, etc., among such as he thinks deserving; the rest be takes 
himself. If a sin be committed by any person, he can be purified here 
without going to the Ganges. Shrddh also is not observed on anv 
special tith (Axed day). Sddhus and Brahmans are feasted instep 

performing shmdh during those tithe. There is no need olthdli 
manam, nor of observing any thai. oc tnaltl 

Fields are believed to be haunted by whirlwinds* * • . T 

Shdh, is believed to be imprisoned in a village called Wast^f Ju , m M 
Batdla. A fair is held every yearatthTnlac' /i t ^ 1 i* ^f' 1 
demon collects corn on that day for his subsistencefol the“ who^yea® 

No one brings corn to his house about the time of that u'lj f y - * 
lest the giant be offended and take away the whole of his com!’ fe&nnS 

RiKDO, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ranbra, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Rang Rangita, see Chhabihwdll 
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822 Ranghar — Rangi. 

Ranghab, Rangar. —A class of R&jputs, usually Muhammadan, rarely Hindu. 
The term is somewhat contemptuous and is npplied in the eastern and 
south-eastern Punjab to any Muhammadan Rajput—at least by the 
Hindus. If a Hindu Chauluin Rajput turns Muhammadan, lie would 
still be a Chauh&n It&jput, but his Hindu kinsmen would also dub him 
Rdngar, a term only a trifle less derogatory than chotikat, a term 
applied to those who have, on conversion to Isl&rn, cut off the scalplock 
(choti). 

It follows from the above account that tlio Ranghnrs have the same 
seciions as the Rrijput-, and they aho retain many Hindu customs. 
Thus in J/nd tahsil they claim descent from Firoz, son of Bhurd, the 
first Hindu I<6jpuc converted to Jsl&ra under Aurangzeb. They still 
avoid one get in marriage and they also retain their Brahman parohits 
who give them protective threads (pahunchi or rahshabandhan ), to wear 
on the wrist at the Salono, nurk or barley seedlings which they siick in 
their peg vis at the Dasehra. These Brahmans receive fees at these 
festivals, and at> weddings. A Ranghar bridegroom wears a sihra ,* not 
a maur or crown, on *his forehead. Ftanghars piactise widow re¬ 
marriage, although thoso who do so are looked dowij upon. Their 
women generally wear blue trousers, a lcurti or bodice, and a blue and 
red chddar or sheet. Jn the south-east the Rangbars are great cattle- 
thieves and have an organised system under which chiefs, called aguedsyf 
take charge of stolen cattle and pass them on from one hiding-place 
to another. When, and if, the real owner gets a clue, the agwas restore 
the cattle to him for a sum, called bhunga, or black-mail, which is divid¬ 
ed between them and the actual thieves. They believe in Guga Pfr, 
but most of them put great faith in Devi Shakti. Before starting on a 
thieving expedition they often vow to offer a tenth part of the°booty, 
which is called dasaundh. * 

The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving 
character:— 


Ranghar mU vd kijiye, ai kanfh naddn 
Rh»kd Ranghar dhon har6 raja hare pardn. 

" ? ! Simple-minded husband, do not mako Mends with a Ranghar, for when hunen 
lie steals and when rich ho murders.” ® * 

Ranghar kiskd piydrii le rok batdde ndrd : 

flo tin kd, mol lore bard le to le, nahin dikhdwe taludrd. 

*'4 ^ nghar ’ dear to no one, borrows in cash and pays in cattle He asks Ra is 
for a cow worth 3, bidding one take it or look on the sword 11 

Another account,J of dubious authority, statb9 that tho orimnnl 
’"T* vwthe ™ »nd Muhammadan fathers are styled Rdnjrarh'* 
“"'Li? V U ' , . e ™' rrJ ' B “* if '>*» Rtegart. marry « /f £ 
M /C f q rn new cas te. they become Sub-R&ngarhs, like the 

" w f ® ni " a - rimr. i/a body of Hindu BSngk.hf l„„ 

Riugafhs eimilajy cre/toi/ fl ‘ ters " n ‘ 1 mcthera > mb- 


lumi, a ,epl of At. found in Jfad, see „ n d er Jsria . 


* A garland. ~— - 
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Rangreta—Rapa l. $$3 

Rangkkta.—U sed for a Clmlira but especially of a Chuhra converted to 
Sikhism. It is very possibly a corruption of the English word * recruit,’ 
or it may be a diminution of Rangar, Ranghar. See uuder Mazbi. 

Rangrez. See Lil&vi. The word is merely the Persian equivalent of dyer. 

Rangsaz. —Painters of wood, and other materials; but not house painters, 
who come under Mistri. Gf. Kdmdngar, Pharera. 

RanIdhar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mul tin. 

Ranizai, a heterogeneous community of Swati, Bajazai, Khat^ak and Utmdn 
Khel Pathdns who occupy' the long narrow strip of country which 
runs between the hills wiucli form the southern boundary of Kwdt and 
the border of British India. Of this strip the hilly part is called Garh 
and the plain Sam. Till recent years the latter tract formed part of 
the territory of the Rdnfzai tribe of Lower Swdt but that tribe preferred 
the climate of Swdt and left Sam Rdnfzai to its tenants and dependants. 

These, however, soon threw off their allegiance to the Ranizai and have 
held the tract as owners, being known as Sam nud Garh Rdnlzai re¬ 
spectively. Necessity has made the Sam Rdnfzai a united people, and 
they are a fine manly community of good physique aud valour. Their 
land is not redistributed periodically. 

Ranjha, -ah, na, a tribe of Rajput status, chiefly found in the eastern uplands 
of Shdhpur and Gujrdt between the Jhelum and Chendb, though 
they have, in small numbers, crossed both rivers into the Jhelum 
ancj Gujrdnwdla districts. They are fpr the most part returned as Jap; 
except in Shdhpur and might, with equal accuracy, be described as of 
Jat status. They are, however, Bhatp Rdjputs; and though they are 
said in Gujrdt to have laid claim of late years to Quresbi origin as 
descendants of Abu Jahl, uncle of the Prophet, whose son died at 
Ghazni, whence hia lineage emigrated to the Kirdna bar, yet they still 
retain many of their Hindu customs. They were described by Colonel 
Davies as “a peaceable and well-disposed section of the population, 
subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique they resemble their 
neighbours the Gondals, with whom they intermarry ireely.” 

Ranki-dotai, fr. ranki, ‘private,’ and dotal, smoke-maker ; a class of de¬ 
pendents in Spiti who have a hearth to themselves, but no other in¬ 
terest in land, lhey hold land of a particular head of a family and 
are expected to do a great deal of work for him. The term ranki 
denotes this dependence on a particular landholder. 

Ranotka, a title doubtless derived from Rdndpntra* * the son of a Rind/ as 
Rajput from Rdjd. It.may possibly be identified with the caste-name 
Rotar which occurs in Kaslitwdr. The Rotars, who are small iu 
number, are said to have held Kashtvray before it became the seat of a 
R&jd, and tradition says that they cnee ousted .the Rdja aud for a short 
time enjoyed their former independence, 

Ranbinh, one of the principal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with its 
head-quarters at Pindi Cheri aud Pir Ali in Montgomery. 

Rapal, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 





* Of. autar, a sonless man, from aputra : Vogel, Antiquities of Cfcaroba,!, p. 28 o, 



§24 Rdshi—R&thi. 

Rashi, Pa$hdns of the labouring class. 

Rasul Shah!.— One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to have been 
founded by one Rasul Skdli of Bdwalpur near Alwar, who in the 
eighteenth century obtained his miraculous powers from a saint in 
Egypt, who communicated them through a merchant of Alwar. They 
wear a white or red handkerchief on the head- tied in the shape of a 
peaked cap: they also keep a handkerchief containing ashes, which 
they rub on their bodies and faces; they shave the head, moustaches 
and eyebrows, wear wooden clogs and in the hot weather carry hand 
fans. They not only see no harm in drinking spirits, but look on it as 
a virtue, and it is said that they have or had till lately a special license 
to manufacture their own liquor. Their taste for drink drew them into 
close sympathy with the Sikh Sirddrs of pre-annexation times and 
Ranjit Singh is stated to have allowed them a monthly grant of Rs. 200 
for spirits. They are a small sect and not celibate. As a rule men 
well-to-do, they are never seen begging; and many of them are men of 
literary tastes, popularly credited with a knowledge of alchemy. Their 
chief centre in the Punjab is a building near the Landa bazdr in Lahore, 
and they have also a buildiug in the environs of that city near Khui 
Miran, but are also returned from Jhelum. 

Ratah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ratal—A term used for a Dumnd in Gurddspur. The Ratdl, like the 
Batwdl, is a low Hindu caste— viz., similar to the Dumnd and Chamdr. 
His occupation is that of sepi or agricultural menial iu the village. 

Ratanpal, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Rath, fem. -ni. — (1) A title given to Jdts, Gujars and Dogars: lit. fierce, cruel 
or barbarous .—Panjabi Dicty p. 960. (2) A tribe, akin to the 

Dhudhis, found in the Pdkpattan tahsil of Montgomery about 15 miles 
south-west of Pdkpattan town. They claim to be Punwdr Rdjputs, and 
their ancestors settled in the Mailsi tract of Multdn when they were 
converted to Isldm. In Chadhi Mashdikh of that district Hdji Sher 
Muhammad, a saint. of this tribe, still has a shrine. They are men¬ 
tioned in historical records as early as the first half of the 14th century. 
When the Delhi empire was breaking up they left Mnltdn and settled 
in their present seats. They are considered fair agriculturists, and 
Rd^h Panwdr is now returned as a Rdjpufc clan (agricultural) from 
Montgomery. See also under Pachdhda. 


Rajhi, (1) a tribe of Jd$9 in Rohtak who claim to be by origin Tunwar 
Rdjputs, and are among the oldest inhabitants* of the tract. They are 
descended fiom Bhdga, a brother of Jogi Dds, the ancestor of the Rohal 
and Dhankar Jd^s, and the three tribes do not intermarry. They are 
found in Kat mil, Delhi and Gurgdon as well as in Rohtak, and apparent¬ 
ly in LudhiHiia, though it is, perhaps, doubtful whether these last are 
the same tribe. In Karndl their head-quarters are said to be at 
Mandna and La Jdtdn in which they settled from Bahddurgarh in 
Rohtak. In Jmd they claim descent from a Rdthor Rdjput, who con- 

T revere Bandeo. (2) A class of 

Rajputs found in the Kaiigra Hills, and in Chamba. 

^TheThikair tor as hf QiWn t m describe3 b y Ibbe,son 58 caate3 allifd to the 
put*. The in&Kar (.or, as lie believed it more properly should be, Thakkat) and R4thi are 
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the lower classes of Hill lUjputs who, though they are admittedly Rajputs and give their 
daughters to Rajputs who are styled by that title, do not reach the standard which would 
entitle them to be called Rajput, but are, on tho*other hand, above the Rawat,* The line 
between Rajput and Th&kar 13 defined, so far as it is capable of definition, in the following 
paragraph. Ihe lino between Thakar and R&thi may be roughly said to consist in the fact 
that LUthis do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage; though the torm 
Rathi is commonly applied by Riijputs of the ruling houses to all below them. Again the 
line between Rathi and Kanet is exceedingly difficult to draw ; in fact, in Chamba, Rathi 
and Kanet aro considered identical and aro said to eat and marry together, and it is said that 
Rathi is in Chamba and Jammu only anothor name for the same people who are called Kanet 
in Kulu and kangra. Thus no Kanets but numerous Rathis are returned from Chamba. On 
the other hand, no other of the Hill States returns either Thakars or Rathis, having probablv 
included the former with Rajputs and the latter with Kanets. liven Sir J B Lyall said • 
4 Our Kangra term Rathi is a rough word to apply to any but the lowest class"; and 
speaking of kulu, bo says : “ r lhe children of a Brahman or Rdjput by a Kanet wife are 
called Brahmans and Rajputs, the term Rathi being often added as a qualification by anv 
one who himself pretends to unmixed blood." 


Mr. G. C. Barnes wrote thus of the distinction between TMkar and Rathi:—The Rithis 
aro essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the Nurpur and Nadiion 
parganahs. The Rathis and ihe Ghiraths constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
these hills ; and it is a remarkablo fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the 
soil is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abound ; while in the poorer uplands 
where the crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the hus 
bandmen, the Rathis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet 
a Ghirath in the more secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain 
and the different habits and associations created by the different localities have imere^ 
upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a Xt 
and handsome race; their features are regular and well-defined; the colour mimllvfAir- 
and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil 
their lot is thrown. On the other hand the Ghirath is dark and coarLfeatnrd'hisbodv 
is stunted and ?1 cldy; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his rac ei and the’reflection 
occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific the sod, however favourable to 
vegetable life, the air and climate aro not equally adapted to the development of the 
human frame. 1 ° 



• " ?°, are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take little or no part 
in the labours of tho held. In origin thoy belong neither to the Kshatriya nor to the Sudra 
class, but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constants 
increased by defections from tho Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The otfsnrinrr 
of a R&jput father by a Sudra mother would be styled a Rathi, and accepted as such bv the 
brotherhood. Tho sects of the Rathis aro innumerable'; no ono could render a true and 
faithful catalogue of them. They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit from which 
indeed their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Rathi is cognizant only of he 
sects which immedia c y surround him. They form a society quite sulheient for his few 

If .a ’ hS 13S Ut n ldeJ l °, ‘ h °« xt , 6nt and ramifications of his tribe. The higher sects 
of the Rathis aro generally styled Hiakars. They are affronted at being called Rathis, 
although thoy do not affect to bo Rajputs, rhe best families among the Thakars give their 
daughters in marriage to the leas; , eligible of tho Rajputs, and thus m affinity is established 
between these two great tnbes. Tho Rath.s generally assume the thread of caste Thev 
avoid1 wine, and aro extremely temperate and frugal in their habits. They take monev for 
daughters, or exchange them, -a practice reprobated by tho Shastras and not countenanced 
by the highest castes. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives with the next 
brother, or, if she leaves his household, ho is entitled to recover her value fmm Yh 1 , 7 ,IS 
she selects. Altogether, the RUtbis are tho best hill subjeclswoposses^ 
are simple, quiet, and unaffected; they are devoted to agriculture, not unacIlatatTXh 
the use of arms ; honest, manly, industrious and loyal.’ 4 0 

. Here he makes Thakars first class Rathis Sir J. B Lyall, on the other hand seemed 
inclined to class ThAkars as second or third class RAjputs. Speaking of the caste tables 
which he appends to his reports, in which ho classes tho Hindu population under tho heads 
of first grade Brahman; second grade Brahman ; first grade Rajput ; second crede Raimit"- 
Khatns, Mahajans, Kirdjrs, etc.; first grade Sudras, Thakars, Rathis, etc. ^second gLde 
Sudras ; he wrotelho RAjput clans of the second grade might more properly bo wiled 
first grade Thakars : among the most distinguished ana numerous of them are the 


But the Rawat do not appear to bo found in the hills or in any tract where Thakars or 
BAthis are settled. It is doubtful then if the Rawat can be regardod as below eitner of 
those groups. He is a caste of the submontane: see below p, 331. 






82(5 The Rdlhiii 

Habrols, the PathiAIa, the Dhatw^ls, the Indaurias, the N^ngles, the Gumbaris, the 
Rdnes, the BaniAls, the Ranats, the Mailes. They marry their daughters to the Miaiis, and 
take daughters ill raarri ige from the Rathis. Jn the statements most of the Thnkars have 
been entered as second class Rnjputs, and a few as first class Sddras. Most of the Thakars 
entered iu this last class mighL more proporly have been classed as Rathis. The Nurpur 
Thnkars are all no better than Rathis. A Thakar. if asked in what way hois better than a 
Rdthi, will say that his own manners and social customs, particularly in respect of selling 
daughters, marrying brothers widow, etc., are more like those of the Mian class than thoso 
of the Rathis are. The best line of distinction, however, is the marriage connection • tho 
Mi^n will marry a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Rathi’s. Tho Rathi’s daughter marries a 
Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a Miiu. No one calls himself a Rathi, or likes 
to be addressed as one. I ho term js understood to convey some degree of slight or insult * 
the distinction between Th&kar and RAfcki is however very loose. A rich man of a Rath! 
family, like ^hib Dial, Chaudhri of Ohetru, marries his daughter to an impoverished Raja, 
and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes Thakar Rajput. So a'iain a Raja out 
riding falls in love with a Fatial girl herding cattle, and marries her, wliereupim the whole 
dan begins to give its daughters to Allans. Tho whole thing reminds one of the struggles 
vf families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested in the strangle 
are greater here, as man cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and must take it 
up with him or stay where ho is, and except that the tactics or rules of tho game are hero 
stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 

The Rdtlii does nob seem to be a favourite in Kangra. Here are two 
proverbs about him — Jau g hard tin, Rat hi karhin . “ Barley (is best) in 
the water-mill ami the R4{;hi in the stocks ”; and “ a R&fhi, a goat, a 
devotee, and a widow woman, all need to be kept weak, for, if strong, 
they will do mischief.” 

The status of the Rifyhi in relation to the Kanet and the Gbiratei is 
defined in the proverb Chauthi pirhi Rdthni ki Rani hanjde : “ In 
the fourth generation a Kri^hi woman becomes a R&ni,” i.e . it takes 
four generations to make a K&ni out of a R&^hni woman. 

Of the Thdkur gots in Kangra the Phul and Jarotia are the most 
numerous, but the Baiotra, Barh&i, OMngra, Dharvvdl, Gurdwdl, Goital, 
Mangwdl, Phawdl, and Rakor are also strongly represented. In 
(Jhamba the Ohophal appear to be the most numerous. The Balotra 
are also found in Gurddspur, but in that District the Pangldna is the 
strongest got numerically. The favourite gotra is Kdsib. As a local 
saying goes there are as many clans of Rd^his as there are kinds of grass. 


Dr. J. Hutchison contributes the following account of them:— 

"rhe Kellis and T^kora or TVkkara, are found in the outer hills 
between the Ghenab and the Beas. They include a large proportion of the 
high caste population in this area and may be regarded as the common 
people par Qxcellenceot the lulls. No traditions exist among them, a 9 
among some of the other castes, pointing to migration from the plains, 
and their great numerical importance and wide distribution seem to 
indicate that, lor a very long period, they have been settled in tho hills. 
In origin they are generally regarded as being the result of an amal¬ 
gamation of the castes above and below them but it seems hardly possible 
that sue i a ai go community can have come into existence wholly in 
thls W ^-rn, A m ° re P robable explanation is given by Sir J. B. Lyall. He 
says 1 i^ere is an idea current in the hills that of the landholding 

I. ' l 4 : t "; a - X “ th 'f' K ™ba,,d«! lirl hs are either indigene"! 
to the hul., or md,gaiions by the hall bleed - and that the Brat™?. 

'7 ‘-a 0 invaders and settlers brn 

the pta. Th e pepnkr.deaprobab 1 , give, n» the clue to the true 
r® also in keeping with a common 
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meaning: “The Chan&l is the elder brother; the R&thi the younger/* 

The signification attached to this saying by the people is that the high 
castes are dependent on the Chanels (low castes), just as a younger 
brother is on an elder one. No ceremony of any importance can take 
place without their presence and help—at births, marriages and deaths 
they are indispensable in one capacity or another. It seems improb¬ 
able, however, that this was the original signification, which has be¬ 
come obscured through the lapse of ages. It is more likely that the 
saying is an unconscious expression of the general conviction tliet the 
Clia mi I s were t he original inhabitants of the hills. The R6this came at 
a later period; yet so long a time has passed since even they migrated 
to the mountains, that they are generally regarded as having been 
always resident there. 

“There can be little doubt that, as a hill tribe, they are older than 
the Brahmans and R&jputs, who came from the plains at a later period ; 
and we may safely conclude that the oldest strata among them are 
descended, either directly or by the half blood, from the early Aryan 
colonists of the hills. The first Aryan immigrants, as we now know, 
intermarried freely with the aborigines, resulting in a fusion of the two 
races from which may have sprung the various low caste tribes now 
forming such an important pare of the population. But the complete¬ 
ness of the fusion was not at all times uniform, and later waves of 
immigration may have remained more or less isolated, forming the 
nucleus of the community which now comprises theTh&kurs andR&this. 
But while this was probably the origin of the tribes it is certain that 
the general opinion regarding them is also well founded. That they 
have received large accessions from the other castes by defections from 
the Brahmans and Rajputs and by amalgamation of these castes with 
the Sudras, is hardly open to doubt. This is the general belief among 
thcmsolves and their family traditions all tend to confirm it. We may 
therefore regard the Th&kurs and Rdthis as being now a conglomerate 
people, representing the ultimate product of the welding together of 
many different contributions to their ranks. 

" T . he Th&kurs usually wear the janeo, but the R&this, like the Kanets, 
are divided into two sections, one of which has and the other has not 
the thread of enste : but no names are in use to mark this distinction. 
Probably llie majority are without the sacred thread. The name 
Rdthi is most likely derived from the Sanskrit word rdshtr(x y meaning 
1 kingdom, subjects of a kingdom/ 

“In Kdngra and Jammu the proportion of R&tliis to Th&kurs in the 
tribe is small; and even the name* Kdthi' is regarded as conveying 
some degree of slight or insult. In Chamba, on the contrary tho pro¬ 
portion is large, the Th&kurs being fbund chiefly in tlie low hills to the 
south of the first high nmge, while the Rathis abound in the interior. 
Nothing derogatory attaches to the name and the high estimation in 
which the Rnthis are hold in the State was found expression in the 
following popular saying :—Kukavi siyan~i-Ratiii ‘puchhiy&Ti . * As the 
Indian corn is the first among crops; so the R^his are the most 
important among castes/ 

“ There are reasons for believing that some of the earliest rulers in 
the hills of whom we have any knowledge belonged to this tribe. That 
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the rulers of ancient; times were exclusively of the warrior caste seems 
highly improbable. In the other castes also must have been men of 
strong individuality, who came to the front and took their place as 
leaders ; just as we know they have done in every age of Indian history. 
The distribution of the existing families, descended from those ancient 
rulers, as well as their family traditions, lend support to this conclusion : 
which also ' explains the origin of the Thdkur section of the tribe. We 
may assume that having gained authority over a small portion of 
territory each of these Rd(ha leaders took or was given the title of 
Thdkur, meaning ( lord \ The various offshoots of the ruling families 
would naturally seek a distinctive name for themselves and thus the 
word Thdkur probably acquired the secondar}' meaning which it still 
bears as the name of a distinct caste. An exactly analogous use of a 
title is afforded in the word Rana. Originally applied only to the petty 
Rdjpub chiefs it afterwards acquired a wider meaning as a caste name 
to differentiate the Rdnd families from ordinary Rdiputs. It is still so 
used and all the Rdnd families in the hills return themselves under this 
caste name. Not only so but even the title Rajd is now in use in a 
similar way in some of the old royal families of the hills. 


<( The Thdkur caste, however, is larger than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in this way and we must conclude that in later times it has 
received large accessions from the higher castes, especially the Rdjputs, 
by intermarriages and other connections. It is probable, too, that in 
the outer hills especially, many Rdthis have assumed the name of 
fhakur, for in some parts the two names are regarded as almost 
synonymous. Ihe Rdjas also, in former times, used to confer the right 
to wear the janeo with a step in social rank, in return for gifts or 
special services. 

“The distinction between Thdkurs and Rd{his is a loose one. On the 
whole, however, the Thdkurs rank a little higher than the Rd^is, and 
their marriage affinity with Rajputs tends to raise them still more in 
the social scale. The Thdkur families that form such marriage alliances 
do not practise karewa or widow remarriage : but the custom is common 
among all other rhdkurs and Rdthis. Perhaps the best line of distinc¬ 
tion is the marriage connection, a Midn Rdjpufc will take (he daughter of 
a Thdkur in marriage, but not that of a Rd^hi, and he does not give his 
own in return. J he Rathi's daughter, however, can marry a Thdkur 
and her daughter can then marry a Midn. Some of the Thdkur families 
claim to bo jputs bub this olaim is not acknowledged by the other 
castes. 


ihe c, ' rfi ‘ Beilis are essentially an agricultural class and 
often spea o themselves dimply as zaminddr, and in their general 
character and devotion to agriculture they present a strong resemblance 
to the Ja;S of the plains. They are strong and robust of frames, also 
patient and industrious and inured to toil. At the same time they are 

not unwarlike and many of them join the army. In the outer hills 

their women are said to take liitle or no part in field labour ; but in 
Chamba, excop t among the higher ranks and better class families, even 
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tlie women are not exempt from such work. The sects of tho Rdjhis 
are as numerous as the villages they inhabit; from which, indeed, their 
als or family names are generally derived. A Rdjhi is cognizant only 
of ihe sects that immediately surround him and has little idea of the 
ramifications of his tribe. They take money for their daughters or 
exchange them. On the death of an elder brother the widow fives with 
the next brother or if she leaves his household he is entitled to reoover 
her value from the husband she marries. 

“ Mr - Barnes has tho following description of the Rajhis and Girths in 
K&ngra‘The Rajhis and the Girths constitute tho two great cultivat¬ 
ing tribes in these hills; and it is a remarkable fact that in all level 
and irrigated tracts, wherever tho soil is fertile and produce exuberant, 
the Girths abound: while in tho poorer uplands, where the crops are 
scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husband¬ 
man tho Rdthis predominate. It is as rare to find a Rdjhi in the 
valleys as a Girth in more secluded hills. Each class holds possession 
of its peculiar domain; and the different habits aud association of the 

different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar phvsi- 
ognomouy and character. The Rdthis generally are a robust and hand¬ 
some race: their features are regular and well defined: the colour 
usually fair: and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated 

by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is cast. Altogether 

the Rdjhis are the best hill subjects we possess; their manners are 
simple, quiet and unaffected : they are devoted to agriculture not un- 
acquainted with the use of arms, honest, manly, industrious and loyal * 
These words, in the main, are still true of the Thdkurs and RAtuia 
throughout the whole area in which they dwell.” 

In the Simla Hills Thakur is little more than a title, equivalent or 
nearly so to Rdnd, and the thdkurai is variously defined co rneau the 
epoch of thakur rule or the tract subject to that rule. Tho period of 
thakur rule was later than that of the Mavis, but earlier than the 
existing organization into large states with dependent baronies under 
Rfinas or Thdkurs, sometimes still designated jhikurais. 

The ancient pargana of Kotdha, lying at tho foot of the hills oast 
of Kdlka, was once governed by fourteen thdkurs. To one of them, 
by name Hdn Chand, the pargana was grauted in jdgir by the Rdids of 
Sirmur. When Rujd Jagat Parkdsh (1342-55) came to the throne 
he demanded Suwati, Man Chants daughter, in marriage but was 
retused her hand, lie accordingly attacked Man Chand who collected 
the 22 Kanet khels of the pargana to resist him bub was comuolled to 
flee 10 Delhi where he turned Muhammadan a„ d g.'e “fi to 

to the emperor Jahdngir. Under the name of Moman Murad 
he reconquered Kotdha up to tho Bursingh Deo rano-e. Varying 
accounts are given of his ond, but on his death the pargana passed 
into the possession of the Mirs of Kotdha. Morni, a hill in this tract ia 
said to be named after tho wife of Moman Murdd* ’ 

Rathor.—T he Rdjlior are one of the 36 royal races, and Solar Rdjputs. 
Their old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern dynasties are to be 
found in ildrwdr aud Bikdnev. They are returned from many districts 
in the Punjab, but are nowhere numerous. In Montgomery they call 

* Wynyard, in Amballa Settlement Bep, and P, N. Q. I, § 761, 





Rathy ah—Rawal. 

themselves Rdthor Chauhau and are still Hindus. But in Hissdr the 
Chauhdns appear to be distinct from, or do nob recognise, the Rdthor. 
The Sanskrit form of the name is Rdshtrakuta. See under Rahtor also. 


Rathyah, a Jd£ clan ( agricultural) found in Multan. 


Rato, a Jdt clan found in Ludhiana, where it cuts a janrli tree after a wed¬ 
ding. Its worship is then performed along with the bride, and a Brah¬ 
man is given cloth and Mansuri pice. 

Rattol, a Jd( clan found in Ludhidna. It cuts the jandi tree at a marriage 
and the man who cuts it is given cloth, etc., according to one’s means. 
Returning home they play with the kangna which consists of a supari 
strung on a thread, an iron ring, a cowrie, a bit of majith , and a 
piece of red cloth containing rice. This is tied to tho bridegroom’s hand 
by a Brahman, before tho wedding procession starts, and a rupee is paid 
him for ii. In the same way a kangna is tied to the bride’s hand. 
This is afterwards thrown seven timesi»-toa tray full of water by a 
barber woman. If the boy takes it ont first, he is deemed masterful, 
but if the girl finds it first the boy and his parents aie much ashamed. 


Raul, Raul, fern. Raulianf, see Rdwal. See Panjabi Dicty p. 904, dim. 
Herd (also=a precious boy), p. 964. 

Raura, a Roliilla who speaks Pushtu, used disparagiugly .— Panjabi Dicty ., 
p. 962. 

Raut, fem. •iim J -Ni, see Rdwat.— Panjabi Dicty., p. 962. 

Rawaki, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Rawal, a Gujar tribe, which claims descent from Dhundpul, a Rdjput from 
* beyond Lahore/ wbo married the daughter of Ghokhar, a Gujar. 
Ir, claims to belong to the Ghokharbansi clan, and is almost certainly of 
Khokhar origin, diiving its name lr< niRua Sarsa near Lahore. They 
once hold a h\rah and a mtaisi , groups of 12 and 27 villages 
respectively, in Karndl, where they are still found in the Khddir tract. 

Rawal. —In Amritsar it is said that the ancestor of this tribe, Rydl, was in 
the service of the Prophet. Once when alms were being given by the 
Prophet no one came forward to receive them, whereupon Rydl 
accepted them. Since then the members of this tribe have been sub¬ 
sisting on charity. They are called Rawal after their ancestor Ryal. 
The term Hdwal is, however, generally used as a synonym for Jogi, 
though, strictly speaking, it denotes a Muhammadan Jogi, who is, 
indeed, generally spoken of as a *-Jogi-R&nal/ In Rd]putdna and 
elsewhere Rdwal is a title, Sanekritised as Rdjakula^* 

Tho Rdwals of the Sidlko^ District are all Muhammadans. It may be 
conjectured that they are descendants of once pious Hindu Jogfs who 
accepted Isldm. A thorough knowledge of the lore of the Hindu 
Jogi« added to that acquired by Muhammadan faqjrs has enabled them 
to acquire their present position in native society. They profess to be 
beggars and most of them really me so. A jogi will go about singing 

pathetic as well theosophio hymns and very soon grows rich. Somo 
of them are hakims (physicians), though they have never been students 
of medicine. In some instances, however, they are good physicians. 


* J. R. A, S„ 1008, p. 532, 
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They practise surgery and their eye operations often cause iniurv to 

the simple country-folk who submit to their treatment. Th-v eene- 
^pass thegu^aSODathomeand go out at the beginning of 
inter. 1 heir skill in medicine is not much appreciated at home, but 
they return from abroad laden with silver. They are also the heredi¬ 
ty astrologers of the Punjab. In other parts of India they pose as 
great physicians, saints or Hindu fakirs of some respectable order. It 

Lv v C i f ° r a * Rd,Wal to pasa for y 0ara 118 a Hindu, and it is 
astonishing how men of such low-birth and training can deceive people 

in other provinces and return home with thousands of rupees. They 
spend money as easily as they earn it. 

Some of the Rdwals of the Punjab are notorious cheats. One of 
their favourite devices, rays Ibbetson, is to personate a long lost relative. 

In the 1 rovmce itself they seldom venture upon open crime; but they 
travel ab-ut the Central Provinces and the Deccan and even visit 
Bombay and Calcutia, ami there pilfer and rob. They are ofteD absent 
for long periods on these expeditions; and meanwhile the B.myas of 
their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with interest 
on the return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of 1^69 of the 
Punjab Police Department. The town of Rdwalpindi is named after 
them. There they are said, in addition to their usual pursuits to 
recite at the Muharram stories of the doings of Mahomet, accounts’ of 
his miracles, and hymns in his praise. The criminal Rawnls of Amritsar 
are, divided into jholi-hathas, who carry a wallet, and jogis The latter 
though Muhammadans are averse to circumcision and assume the 
character of a, Hindu monk. They regard themselves as more respectable 
than the jholi-hatha , bufc are the worse cheats. 

RaWAt, Rdwant, Rdnt, Rdmvat, Ruwdt, Hatont. or llont.* Ibbetson wrote • 
“The Rdwat has been returned as a Jd| tribe, as a Rdjput tribe and 
as a separate caste. The Rdwat is found in .he sub-montane districts, 

and down the whole length of the J u . a valley, it. ,s very difficult 

to separate these people from the Rdtlm of the Kdngra hills'; indeed 

7h!°pl ftPPeHr tJ 0CC ‘W m "°h the same position in' the sub-rn ntane 
as the Rdthia or oven the Kanets do iu the higher rano-e- „„ , 

admittedly a clan of Chandel Rdjputs; but theyare the lowest cla/who 
are lecogmsed as of Rd]put stock, and barely if at all admitted to 
communion with the other Rajputs, while JnL no ohSSS^ 
would even a Rd^ln marry a Rdwat woman. They nraSise wS 
marriage as a matter of course. Theiv can I tliiuk hfi ui f 
that the Chandel are of aboriginal stock, and probablv the ' Q < ° U ! )t 
Chanddl of the hills of who,,, we heat- so' ZobTand 1 S IT “ . h , 9 
that these men became Cl,anils where they were con^Td 

ttfi'wd l tl ll m V wt,er ' 1 I'l 1 -"- enjoyed political power. The 

' . .»P rol >nl>ly nki" to the lUo sub-dW n of the Kanets whom 

Ste “ Tl sep " rat " fro "' ‘" e *** ■ 

Rdwat Gaure” a ^ if'o'; ln ,u ' Sr ou P returns itself »8 
In Guignoii the Rdwat area large Jdt go', homing 
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eight villages and shares in 27 others. There are a few E&wat villages 
in Ludhidna also. The following note comes from Gurgdon :— 

«« There are two parties in R£jput4na. One of them is called Rawat. They are Hindus. 

The other is called Merat, and they are Muhammadans. But in spite of the difference in 
religion these two parties intermarry. If a R&wat girl is married to a Merat she lives 
like a Muhammadan and vice versa." 

Rawani, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Rawanei, a synonym of gadba in PeshAwar. A shepherd or grazier. 

Rayar, a ckn (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See RiAr. 

Razae.— One of the 8 brandies of the Muhammadzai PathAus: see p. 233 
supra. _ • 

Redhu, a JAt got descended from its eponym, who founded Kandela in 
tahsil Jfnd and has held 14 villages in that tahsil for 25 generations. 

It migrated to Jind State from IIissAr. 

Rehar Rehr or Rer.— Raliir is incorrect. A low caste closely allied to the 
JDflmna but higher than the ChanAl and lower than the Koli. He 
works in bamboo like the Dumna, but also travels about as a minstrel— 
liko the Hen si. Found only in the hills he appears to be confined to 
the KAngra and Simla Hills. In the latter he is described as a 
shepherd, but he also makes bamboo baskets like the Dum. The two 
castes, however, do not intermarry, though each can drink water touched 
by the other, and can smoko the same pipe. They can also smoke 
with the DAgi and GhamAr, the only distinction being that they will 
not eat food cooked by a DAgi or ChamAr. The Rer also work as 
sweepers while the Dfims do not. The Rers are not found in the lower 
hills, or ChanAls in the upper. It is doubtful if the Relir is the same 
as the Bihara. 



Rehgar. — Cf. Sliordgar. 

Reman, a JA$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Re^ib, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Reya a small Hindu caste found only in the Delhi district. They say they 
were RAjputs bnt were excluded from the caste because they took to 
practising karexra or widow-marriage. They are now quite separate. 
They eat and smoke with JA$s and agricultural castes of similar stand¬ 
ing,bnt will not marry them except by kareioa. They own 9 villages 
in Delhi, and the names of their clans are sometimes RAjput and some¬ 
times not. They trace their origin from Mahrauli where the Qutb 
pillar stands. 

RiaB Riyab, a JAt tribe found in GurdAspur. It gives its name to the 
RiArki traot. 

Rtp a clan of JAt status found in ShujAbAd tahsil, Multan district. 

RlHAN, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in ShAhpur. 


Rihaea or Rehaea.— The Rebnra is an outcaste like the Dumna, HAli, Sepi 
etc, but lie is not a Dumna, with whom he will not oat. He has a 
distinct calling, making trinkets of the base metals for the G a( Jdi 
* w omen. Like the Rehr he is found in KAngra and also in Charnba. 

He is a strolling minstrel but also makes bamboo baskets, plays on the 
Tt fife and drum at Gaddi weddings and other festivities, and works as a 
T nawy» Setae people class him as a Ghirth, and his powers of annoy- 


ing children by sorcery make the people pet as well as fear him. His 
name is also spelt Ruhara, but he appears to have no connection with 
that tribe. In Chamba the workers in brass in the Barmaur wizarab 
are called riharas . They make liuqqas, anklets, bangles, etc., and also 
play the senlia at temples. The name is said to be derived from rihara, 
the characteristic brass anklet worn by Gaddi women. 

Rijala (fr. rizdla, degraded), a term applied to the Brahmach&ris, a sub¬ 
order of the Jogis. To it belongs the mahant of the Kanph&ra Jogi 
asthal at Bohar in Etolitak. It has appropriated all the endowments 
of that monastery. The Rij&las abstain from flesh and liquor,, wear 
long ochre-coloured robes, do not marry, and only admit members 
of the better castes. They are constantly at litigation with the 
Nangas. 

Rind, the most important of the main Balocli tribes and sometimes loosely 
used to include others. Most of the tribes of Rind descent are known 
by distinctive names, but the Rinds of Maud in Makr&n and Shor&n in 
Kachlii adhere to the name and it is also used by large numbers of 
Baloch outside the tumans in Dera Ghdzi Kh&n and in other districts 
of the Punjab. The Tibbi Lund tuman also has a Rind clan. Indeed 
it may be said that the term is now used in three wavs:— 

(1) Asa general term by which all Baloch of pure blood are known 
to distinguish thorn from others of inferior descent or mixed blood who 
are still known as Baloch. 

(2) As a special tribal name borne by some Baloch many of these 
belong to scattered or broken tribes and remember nothing of their 
origin except that they are Rinds, and this probably accounts for most 
of the Baloch described in the Punjab Census tables as Riuds, 

(3) Rind is the name of one of the three clans, Luud, Khosa and 
Rind, into which the Tibbi Lund tribe is divided. 

The descent from Rind to Mir Sah&k is variously given. Generally 
SaMk is considered to be the son of Rind, but Ahmad Kli&u Ludhiani 
Lund gives the following:— 


Rind, 


Razman. 


I 

Nau*N£sir Din. 
Mfr Ahmad. 


Naubat. 


Husain, 


Gilo. 


I 


Pheroz, 


-*1 

Hu9ain. 

I 

Shan All 


Mub&rak. 


Br&him. 



1 (ancestor of the Giahkhauris). 


K4im 

(ancestor of the 
Maz&ris, 

■. i- y -) 


(married Mai iUno 
who after his death 
married a goatherd 
(buzd&r), hence the 
Bozdars), 


Khoh-phrosh, 
afterwards called 
Leghari, ancestor 
of the Legharis. 
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SaMk. 


r— 

Hasan. 


r— 

Mir Chakar. 


Shaihak. 

I 


Ilaraal. 


SMhzad. 


n 


Bhdnari 

(daughter). 


Shaihak, 


Rdban. 


'1 


l 


I 


Jiand. Muhammad. Brahim, Mirhan. Nohakh. Gy4nd£r f Rdis, Hamal. 

alias Khok- (ancestor of ancestor 

phrosh alias Leghnr the Bughtis, of the 

(ancestor of the Legharis, q.v.) Raisdnis 


I 


q.v) 


aIi 

(ancestor of 
the Lunds, q.v. and 
of the ^hambAnfs, 
q.v.) 


Sher Ali 
(ancestor of tho 
GhuUm Bolak 
of Sibi). 


Bashk Ali 
(ancestor of the 
Syah*ph£dh 
section of Durkdni 
Gorchanis). 


(but these are 
generally classed 
as Brahui). 


The Rinds of Sliordn, whose chief is Sarddr KhAn, are generally recog¬ 
nized as the purest in descent by Baloch everywhere. The wars between 
the Rinds and the Lash Aria and the invasion of the Indus valley 
form the subject of numerous heroic ballads, and have a historical 
foundation. 


Rindowana, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

RopA, Rodda, shaven, entirely shaved as to the head. Rod A sddhu a fciqir 
- who has his head entirely shaved .—Panjabi Dicty., p, 990. 

Rode, an ArAin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Roghan-gab, -kash.— A magniloquent synonym for ChAki, i. q % Teli, in Dera 
GhAai KhAn. 

Rohawe, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Rohela, Rahela, of a, belonging to a hill (MultAni, PotohAri). 

Ruhella, a Rohilla, Khaibarf .—Panjabi Dicty pp. 970, 975. 

Rokhe, a JA$ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

R0NG4, a JA$ clan (agricultural) found in MultAu, 

Ro$tgar, a JA$ clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. . 

Ropal, an ArAin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


R 09 ,—The real seat of the Punjab Rors, wrote Ibbetson, is in the great 
dhak jungles south of ThAnesar in KarnAl where they hold a chaurdsi 
nominallv consisting of 84 villages, of which the village 0 f Amin 
where the PAndavas arrayed their forces before their last fight with the 
Kauravas, is the tika or head village. But the Rors have spread 
down tho Western Jumna Canal into the lower parts of Ka \{\ 
and into Jind in considerable numbers. There is a R 0 r bd * *** \ 
group of 12 villages, south of Kaithal, whose got is Tnrsm ? rpi 
are said also to hold 12 villages beyond the Granges, They are 
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tt/f t‘ .“SlZb^te? 8 tT 6 type “ ?• «*»■ whom 

the fields. They arem!?S. n’ HT WOmen also dicing in 
than the Ja t .s 3 and are ooSlfi”/ less , .f ras P ia K in their habits 

where the latter would be kept at Lm? “'S?Ih*' tW ? n ^ 8 

I can say nothin®* certain r ru, T i ™ their origin 

Aroras, of their ha^TC’ r£L T the T? ^ a8 * e 

Rim by stating that their caste was aur or ‘Vhe^A ° f 

often called Rojtus in the east of n,„ p anotaei - The Aroras are 

lieve that the frank and stalwart Kor ^ 1 Can hardl y be * 

Arora. The Amin (who are ChmL R ?t/ a T ori S iH aa the 
they came from Satnbhnl in MurddabS ^^ 11 ? a : c , h . chha9 9 <>t) say that 
to connect themselves with ,i J ma ^ onl y 1,0 in order 

certainly came from there But «1 ° 1Jou . r ] s ^ le b ' haub£ ‘ Q * Rijpnts, who 
to B;t dli in the Jhaiiax LsS of Roh f the „% s . alike to point 
origin, though some of them c„f ^ k as their immediate place of 

social status is identical!- with that ofJdts^'m A?” Rd -> putdna - Their 
widow-marriage, though only, tSy sly 4 w or 

divisions seem to be exceedingly numnmn« a A ca ! te * 1 heir sub- 
the Sagwnl, Maipla, Khichi°and Jogrdn' ite^AmtiSl^R'^ are 
appear to be mostly Sag w& I . The Ro r s of Pipli (ThALAAA wonld 
by Mr. Kensington as having a modified custom nfA; * L are described 
appears to be really a system by which broth«ra ° mn ^ vun ^- This 
equally but only uterine brothers ilherit faST/ B °°*?? ,eir father 
whole blood excluding the half. m deceased brother, the 

Roua, see Arora.—T he Panjabi Didy. (p 9731 „; vpq t1l 

clod, « fragment of stone, a lump „! if. n ,V‘°Uc”?’ ‘ ‘ tara 
R06HAN1A.— From the earliest times of fi i 

professing doctrines not inculcated in 1 the oAT 0 ?™ Mri ® fce ? 8ects 

by it. These doctrines appear to have been f’\ T* • co »demned 
in Persia, and in KhoraSn ALTV“ 3011 ff 0on tlme *° time revived 
bad been the fruitful parent of hereAosThAe 6 7617 ‘TfS® of kttm 
who taught the doctrines of the tranami a P pear ® d the Ravendis, 
successive incarnations of the Deity Wp?K ra i0n of souls and the 
doctrines advocating community of women < S?«f 9r8 ^j^d social 
of property. I n the middle of rife 16 th S£LlAT eq ” a . 1 distribution 
a revival of these doctrines headed W r? t l0re was m the Puniab 

WM born »t J„ll„ njuft wh ' re dosconLJof'his" mi'l*Ll| l ifl kh ' ' ,ho 


Sara sr“' 11 ”•«*“• ^ ^ t ftsta 

Parents to seek refugo in KSnigurarn Eventually am d* e Mu «hal Power drove h: 
b°y w .as neglected by his father and ill-treat^ h!- i i y , AWala divorced his mother and tt 
fe f‘ nSlrU , Ct ‘ 0Q of an ^cure^ kinaaS^ Sh^h I Z^i ei \ Thu3 he "as drhen t 
then L a re atlve - of descendants and namesakes of Aou!’ Jb or eby d°eply offending h: 
then became an itinerant horse-dealer *!»«♦ rrTr • 8baikh Baha-ud.dm Zakaria. Biyazf 
diw • '’d 01 c dsmailiau of ultra-Shia tendencieAimni^ , becam0 a disciple of Mull* Sulaimii 
doctnoes of the sect he was de6tined°to found! UP ° U " * l ° 30 teactaa £ ho based the esseijtii 
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The Boshanias. 


After a troubled youth Bdyazid settled in Kaniguram where lie.lived 
the life of a hermit, dwelling in a oave, and devoting himself to religious 
exercises. Here he evolved the eight precepts which he enjoined on his 
followers. He assumed the title of Pir-i-Roshan, or ‘ Saint of the Light.’ 

His teaching, however, found no favour among the Wazfrs, and 
BAyazid was attacked and wounded by his own father. Hardly was 
bis wound healed than he fled to Nangrahdr where he found a welcome 
from Sultan Ahmad, the Mohmand chief. La'er he found firm sup¬ 
porters among the GhoriaKhel, the KhaWs and Muhammadzais who had 
recently overrun the Peshawar plain of Hashtnagar. Prom his seat at 
Ealidlier BAyazfd sent out followers on what were little bptter than ma¬ 
rauding expeditions. These roused Muhammad Hakim’s government 
to action and Bdyazid was arrested, taken to KAbul and confronted 

with the Ultima of the court. Freed at iheir intercession, but not it 
would seem without a heavy ransom, BAyazid found a homo in Tirdh. 

The Pir-i-Roshan is said to have expelled the Tirdhis from Tirdh 
because thoy were suspected of backsliding from his tenets and intri¬ 
guing with the Mughals. Having treacherously murdered S00 of them, 
the remaiuder fled to Nangrahar and tlio Pir subsequently* invaded 

that tract but was repulsed with great slaughter by Muhsin Khan, 
governor of Kdbul, at Baro which the Roshanias had sacked. Thence 
he reached a village in Kdldpdni where he died. 


After his death the sect languished. Its most active supporters 
were the Afridis of Tirdh, the Yusufzais having been re-converted to 
orthodoxy, but in 1587 Akbar in person defeated Jaldl-ud-din, the son 
of Bazid, in an expedition against the Roshanias of Tirdh and the neigh- 
bouring hills. Nevertheless in 1600, Jaldl-ud-din, grandson of Roshan, 
obtained possession, for a time, of Ghazni. In 1(311, however, the 
Roshanias, having caused a revolt at Kdbul, were put down with great 
slaughter and the sect died out, its tenets continuing to be professed 
only°by Bazld’s descendants in Tfrdh and Kohdt, and by some of the 
Bangash and Orakzai Path Ans. 

In or about 1620 Mabdbat Khdn, governor of Kdbul, massacred 300 
Orakzai Afghdns, hoping thereby to weaken the power of Ihddd, the 
Roshania, grandson of BAyazid, and then despatched a large force 
under Ghairat Khdn into Tfrdh. This force was overwhelmed at the 
Sang-Paja Pass (1619-20). Some six years later Ihddd took advantage 
of an Uzbeg invasion of Kdbul to sally forth from Tirdh and harry the 
country but on the Uzbegs’ departure Muzaffar Khdn, governor of 
Kdbul, turned on Ihddd who fled to the Lowagliar range. In 1626, he 
was killed and his head sent from Bangash to Jahdngir.t Abdul Qddir, 


* He had been captured at Aghalah-Dor in the Pcsbdwar district by Muhsin Khdn but 
effected his escape. 

t Ihddd was killed during the term of office of the KhwiSja Abul Hasan who was aD- 
oointed subahddr of Kabul in 1622 Ihddd's head was sent to Lahore and stuck on one of 
the gateways. The family was thus descended 

Bayazid, Pir-i-Roshan, Ansdri. 


Shaikh Umar, Bayazid, and four other sons. 


r 


Ihdad, wife Alai 
Abdul *Qidir. 


(and three other sons). 




Jalahud-Din, 
Kararn Dad, 
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* Legends of the Punjab, III, pp. 158-217 (p. 163 aud^mj, 
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its, Sen-wentSitoSb wi , fe fl Alaij wbo ? as beloved of all tlie Roshan- 
Khnn Jinrl nr t ^ 1 r.ndthence attacked Pesli&war when Muzaffar 

Tf.' “ i £ t0 Kdbul on he anng of Jahangir’s death, which was 
W p and the Afghans who submitted reluctantly to Ab.iul Qddir’s 

t? rfek hrP2 

offered a’ftubb ^ f " 1 . I “ W0PB m ' Wr4h wht ‘ r0 the AtYidis and Orakzais 

s^’SL^tsss an o tl,ei ;v leaders only submitted when 

Kurram. tanipnt. Operations were also undertaken in 

? Kurram. Tlio Tone of Paiwar aro, or were a 
nowflvm'l ’ osiama ?» and that sect once possessed considerable 
fSS* “ , K ?" am a « wo11 <* in Tfrfh. At the time of Jahangir’s death 

le .4vt i Q - t , \ tb °- 8 v OU ° T f lhd,,cl > waa »> Karmfa vaHey wWe 
he advanced into Tirah In 1687-8 the tribes about Baghan had 

lately recalled Karim Odd, son of Jaldl-ud-din, with his disciples who 

Swy ?Ve "T' bj t Mughals and compelled to take JefuJain 
the Muhdn, country. 1'rom Baghzan the Roshanias advanced on 
Tirdh which was disaffected 10 the Mttghais. For the rmrnnaa ^ 
reducing the Orakzais and AfrMis the suhahrfar n |' T r/ l ? P036 of 
Khdn, assembled 15,000 Afghan levies, with the troopsunder^S 
Jugat Singh, thanadar of the Bangashdt, and other leaders and 2 0()0 
cavalry of! hu.own contingent, placing the whole force under Mnham- 
lad Yakub, Kashmiri. But before this force reached Baghzan from 
Kabul the people had put to death a brother of K.iram Ddd Khdn and 
a brother of AzdrMfr, Orakzai. The people of Lakan £Kh 0 st 
however, fled with Karim Did Khan and his followers to their mountah 
astnesses and the Mughal force destroyed their villages. The winter 
fatnilv fl°H V d Ver ’ 80011 com P elled tbem to surrender KarimDdd with the 

a»r“L°o J f »'• * 

ButhiwfL thedSniT’tft.S 0 disciple of Bmi 

that they have greatly influeniA m" J' lvor 13 , lj ? n0 means clear: 
Provinces appears certain^ for a number n U f • ^ eliefs iu theae 

the miracles of Shaikh Darwesh ami n H,> 80 n g 3 w hich commemorate 

wasaShia development * f | PP° ir P ! °bable that the Roshania heresy 

Should, however, be noted that Kaverty states that BdzM was a Sufi, 

1 _fci 
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but, having been a disciple of Mulla Sulaim&n, Jalandhari, lie became 
initiated into the tenets of the Jogis and so converted to the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, to which he added the dogma that the most 
complete manifestations of the divinity were made in the persons of 
holy men. Both these doctrines were, however, far older than the 
Eoshanias. 

Bci'/Ad adopted the title of Pir Roshan or the Apostle of Light, 
apparently in allusion to the * light of Muhammad/ but he was called 
by his ' orthodox ’ opponents Pfr Tank or the Apostle of Darkness. He 
laid aside the Qur&n, taught that nothing existed save God, and that 
no set form of worship, but only implicit obedience to his Prophet, was 
required. Be also preached communism of property,* and hia followers 
are said to have practised community of women. 

Rotar, see under R&notra. 

Roth, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Rdhau, a clan of Jdts with headquarters at Beholi in Rohtak. 

Rdhara, fern, -i, the white-eyed duck: a tribo of (MultaniJ.—Pcwydbi 
Dicty., p. 975. 

Rak, a clan, found in Shujdbad tahsil, Multdn district. 

RtfcffAB, a class of Saniasi faqira.—Panjabi Dicty., p. 976. 

Rupnami, a Hindu sect. 0 

. / 

Busi-WAfp, or -BAfT, a rope-maker, a caste so employed: Panjabi Dicty., 
p. 978 : cf. Rassiwat at p. 49 supra, s.v. Mahtam. 

* The custom of resh or periodical redistribution of tribal lands is probably alluded to 
Though older than the Hoshanfa movement that custom may have been suDoorted bv it and 
strengthened by B&zid’s doctrines. 
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Sababwal, a family of agricultural Kbatris found in Jhelum. 

Sabib Chishti, see Chishti. 

SabbXhi, a clan (agricultural) found in Molten. 

Sabungae, soap-maker: see Teli. 

Saddekhee, see under Isperka. 

S “°SJia°!.‘r f „lci±- ■> ».•>»»<* of the by a 

but with them hold theWtreme l ^rotttMh& ephratea .t ID tlmf ' 
of the Indus, lying b “ k 

One, however, of its septs the K’lmrln T<riroi an7,ai , to tlie east, 
tween Chamlu and the Hadfin country. 1 InAfffh^Sn^h Va I! e ;& be ‘ 
were supplanted by the Barakzai as the ruling famd^ta i th ? baddozai 
century, but not before the Saddo/.ais had 2lff5 7 "l the 19th 
their own and other tribes in theWbLa o? vPC**?*"»&** of 
these families, known as the MultSni PatUns 1!S' By de S re(JS 
of power. The fief of ShnidMd + , . abS0rbad a 8° od deal 

of one of them, and ultimately under tlm f 01 ^t 06 *' ime * n ^ Ie hands 
ana Nawdb Sarfa4££ the S5 £qS?°“. Naw * b ?" zaffar Khfa 
a kingdom which was for all nurnnsus • '. ozais set °P f° r thomselves 
the Saddosai Nawdbs is not nowcoLcti! X MuittobufTV' 

SttfJS f t'r T; £*££ 

also found in Montgomery. a ° a S ricu ^ tura ^ c ^ an Saddozais are 

SXdeee, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

a d ? le 0fa M: 

than the Hindu equivalent of ™ 0re 

a lies only to a Hindu devotee whflt ' " , ? pir » OT r ather sddh 
7 man. Vt any Muhammadan 

tarians who are chiefiy founTu the tfc & 86fc T ° f Hindu Dlli ‘ 
Famikhdbdd upwards. The sect wos sr , Gan S es *J«mna dodb, from 
Bfrbdr) some 200 years ago The Shllf ^ ° U6 «***»- (<» 
personal cleanliness, and their religions om Sm< ^ e, a ^ ect g™a,< 
together. It is a soil rather than t«3er Sit £“*“*» 
village in Karndl are SA&h* Uxr ^ ai , , °1 a large 

Wilson’s Hindu Sects p 227/H tr V ^ ou Sh Jdts by caste. [Set 
founded by om X P D4» oL 4 fS?'" g the sec wat 

twaSKtSh* ’■ “H 9 KBTnJS a: 

oanq also in Rohta k, to own two villages in Sahfrknpr and t< 

VSeo Madman, Multin Qanttcer, 1901-02, PP . 49-59, to^bistory, and PP . 168-3. ^ 
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be especially numerous in FarruklidMd. They say they are in religion 
neitlier Hindus nor Muhammadans, but followers of the Guru TJdlio 
D&e, who was doubtless a reformer of the type of Kabir and Nanak. 
They worship no material object, pay no respect to the Ganges or 
Jumna, have no idols or temples, and adore only the One Gol, under 
the title of Sat or ‘ The True One.’ Th« whole village community 
—men, women and children—m^ets monthly on the day of the full 
moon in a gurudirdra, when bams (the precepts of the sect) are recited. 
Music/ is not allowtd in their worship; they pay no respect to 
Brahmans ; and they do not employ them at their weddings or funerals. 

At weddings the phera is presided over by a panchdyat of respectablo 
members of the brotherhood; they are boand to salute no one, their 
Gnru having taught them to pay this mark of respect to the Supreme 
Being alone. Other Jats do not eat or intermarry with them. A mela 
(assemblage) of the whole sect is held yearly. The place of meeting 
is changed from time to time. This year it took place at Delhi. Some 
80 years ago the grandfather of the present headman of Zainpur was 
carried off by the Sikh chief of Kalsia, and had all his lingers burnt 
off, because he refused to acknowledge that Nttnak was the true guru 
(religious guide).” 

The priests of the menial classes are often called S&dh, as the 
Chamarwa Stidhs of the Cham&rs, or the Gharandtisi Stldhs and the 
Kabirbansi Sddlis of the JulAhas. To those must bo added tho Diwana. 
Sadhs whose headquarters are at a place, apparently mythical, called 
‘Pir-pind,’ and tho Nibmala Sadhus or Sadhs. Lyall also mentions 
S&dhs among the Gaddis, but these would appear to be sadhus or 
Gosains. 

SadhAna, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sadqib, an agricultural clan found in Slufhpur. 

Sadhnapanthi, a follower of a sect founded by Sadhna, a saint or lhagat, 
who w»s born in .sehwdn in Sind. He was a contemporary of Namdeo 
and a butcher by trade, but he never killed animals himself, confining 
himself to selling the flesh of those slaughtered by others. The sect 
does not appear to be numerous now, and it is confined to persons who * 
fellow the trade of butcher. Its tenets are obsi-ure, but probably con¬ 
sist in worshipping Sa<fhn& as an incarnation of Vishnu,* 

SADEO, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sadhu A, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery: and, 

as Hindus, in Ludhi&na where their customs resemble those of the 
Sanghera. 


Sadhu, a monk or saint :t apparently synonymous with sadh ( q . v.). The 
term is applied to members of many Hindu orders and sects, especially 
in the south-east Punjab. For instance, in Rohtak there are two sects 
whose members are styled S&dhu. These are tho Gharibd&si and 
Ghisa-panthi. The former were founded by Gliarib Dds, a member of 

• Macauliffe, Mh Religion, VI, p. 84. for a life of Sadhna, see pp. 84-8. Ufa tombiTat 

^fButto be distinguished from faqir; KarnAl Gazetteer, p. 123. For s&dku — seQ 
under Stou. 
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wa» noted for Id, piety , “S; B Jflr m,'” 1774 “ d 

when about 23 years old aLnl-rnmi illiterate, he dictated. 

poitah, or Bharib'Da, id Brdnlk 8aUb G l‘ a ' ih Di ‘j< K 

»or,o ? of the celebrated ^Mr. fdKd S S**' ! f . .«>»• ?.»00 
died m Sambat 1835 and nvpr In'o , • a ',000.of his own. He 

erected. Pour mah’.nts have died sinTeThu and'ttJfifX •""**** W3S 
gaddi. The office of maliant Z ^A-^ • V- r*. 18 ao ' v on the 

tho mahants have all been aarhnsti * ^ m • *;? * am ^* Hitherto 
bee. decided that, h,p»Tt rf'th. Sf 4 T”'- bot il >»■ 

The professed Sddlras of the scot a” celibate S”ea"r red'^bte I™ 3 ! 

«£E.t£t J& t'lir 

Kabfr and Him are identical-^ J‘ *“ *"« 

“There is no difference between Rs" a„d K.biT“ f-1 “il " a ‘“' 
found in the Punjab as well as in Rdilt flt!! ' , Q *•?«>** are 
in a number of villages of the district Thev nroeH^ 0 ' 1DS * Uuti °ns 
not burial. A somewhat similarsect foZ WE and 

Ghfsapanthis. Ghfsa belonged to the Meerut District' ™ i S that of tlle 
ijed on hi. death about 186^0 A. D. “"“T 

dnigSy and intoxicants, and wear ochre-coloured clothes Til ! ? > 

Ishwar (God), and not idols, but sing songs inSfc of fe ^ 
discredit tho Vedas, Brahmans, and tho cow. They do not perform the 

'I"- d<lings - Their s»'“ *™ tew, aoS 

are burned. The seot is now making no progress. ^ D16n 

SiraniRM, said to be a branch of the Shwetambari Jams: SMhopanthi 
“ric;., 8 ^.^ J ” iUS - ** —•* clastidcation: ft*,’ 

Bi "’at>a,t St, 1afr| t aiS ! t"d °,S oIT^ •I 
Kandahari sections, nr<> clans who hold fclmir 1 l> 31 iP ArtlCa ^ r fc he 
tribe and are bound to pay tribute to the KlKn nfV$ 8 " fferance °* that 
passing Mohmands, like the Mullagori* toOW^ 

almost certain that the Siifis are converts toTcf g r M f rk 16 13 
Their fanaticism may bo due to tho recenl date oJ f, fr T the 
the position of the tribe from Kohiatfa and T n J h ’f ? an S 9 - And 
confines of ICdfiristdn, tho language spoken by the^rt"^ ° n the 
the fact that they arc certainly not Afghans nor of ill d T T Un y 1 ? 7 anc * 
testify to the correctness of this supposition Thev V, cl . aSS ’ 

the four following clans PP ■ * ihoy are divided into 


KandaMri 

Gurbua 

Wader 

Masaud 


... Sipfih. Kamdl Khel, Mirza Khel and Ararohi. 

... j Shamsho Kor, Aba Khel, Jladur Kor and Ghflzai Kor. 


the Tar Khel, Par' klieUnd DaulatKhel. bC qmto dlstmct from t!tp SSfis. Their dans aro 
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Raverty, however, only divides the Satis into three Tchels, as above, but 
omitting the KandahAri. He says they number nearly 20,000 families. 
Some dwell in the hill tracts of Sanr Kamar, but the majority dwell in 
the valleys of LamgMn or Laghman and Pich, and in Ktinar and 
K&mitn. Those in Saur Kamar used to pay titbo to the chief of 
BAjaur, but those of the mountainous tracts of Larnglnin, Kumar and 
Kdmin and of Pich pay no tribute. Though not under any single 
chief the Sdfis are strongly united and all three clans are partners in 
each village and its cultivated lands to a greater or less extent. Con¬ 
federates In war they are remarkable for energy and perseverance. 
Tradition says that a S&fi, aggrieved with the ruler of Bajaur, migrated 
to Bade], the first village wrested by the Stiffs from the Tor Kafirs, 

3 hence, joined by other bold spirits, ho drove the Tor Kafirs out of 
Pich. The Stlfis in 1738 A. D. suffered great cruelty at the hands of 
N4dirStah, in whose time they were a numerous and powerful tribe 
located in the districts of Shdff Makh, Chfiriak&r and other parts of the 
province of Kabul, in retaliation for the part they had played during the 
Persian king’s investment of Kandah&r and their attacks upon him dur- 
ing his march to Kdbul. Left without support by the Mughal government 
they submitted to Nddir Shdh, but only to have their eyes torn out and 
carried in maunds before the Persian monarch for inspection. These 
facts, related in the Nddirndma, appear to disprove the theoi’y that the 
Sdfis are of purely Kilfir origin. According to the Am-i-Akbari the 
Sdfi had to furnish 35,000 men to the militia, but Raverty thought this 
an error and proposed to read 300 horse and 5,000 foot instead. As 
early as Akbar’s time they had settled in Panjhir, an ancient township 
mentioned in the Masdlik-wa-Mamdlih. 

Sagal, a Jd$ clan (agricultural/ found in Amritsar. 

Saggi, an Ardfi? clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Saggo, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Bagla, a Muhammadan tribe of status, found in the Montgomery tahsil 
on the right bank of tho Rdvi near Idalwdla; originally Rdjputs, claim¬ 
ing descent from the Rdjd of Dh&r&nagar, they say they migrated to 
their present seats iu Akbar'a time, but their principal villages were 
founded under Muhammad SMh aud Karnr Singh Nakk&L 

Sag Nil, an expounder of omens. Panjabi Dicty., p. 985. 

SagbI, the tribe of the Khattak Pairing mainly found in Shakardarra, 
Kobdt. 

SiHANSf, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Probably Sansi. 

Saharan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

SaHI sometimes pronounced Chhdjii in Ludhidna. A Jdt tribe which, like 
the Sindhfi, claims descent from a Solar Kfijput who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmud, and returned to found the tribe, settling , m the Rfivi 
pear Lahore. They are found in any numbers only in Gujriiii and 
Si&lkot [and in the latter district have two septs, Mutron descended 
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from Golai and Delira from Asi, the two sons of Bhdn, son of Sdhi * 
j L 8 are 8f dd 1° avoid marriage with the Jaija and Sindhu, 
and Muhammadan Sdbis to avoid it with the latter tribe only 
1 hey have, in common with the Sindlm and Cliima of these part* some 
peculiar marriage customs, snch as cutting a goat’s ear and marking 
leir foreheads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig 
ot the jhand tree (Prnsopis spicigera) and so forth ; and they, like most 
of the tribes of the Sidlkot District, worship the jhand tree. Widow 
remarriage is permitted, but only with the husband’s brother. If a 
widow marry any one olse she is outcasted. 

The Sdhi are also found as a Jat clan (agricultural) in Midtdn, Shah- 
pur and Amritsar, and in Montgomery they are described as a clan of 
the Kharrals, to which Mirza, tho hero of the legend of Mirza and 
bdbiban, belonged. 

Sahibzada, a descendant of a mullah who gained a reputation for learning 
or sanctity. Tho Siiliibzddas of Jandol claim Arab descent. b 

Sabjdhaei, SijHDHiBt, apparently fr. sahij, ‘ easy, gently ’ so easy-going or 
conforming, as opposed to Kesdhdri, the Sikhs who wear the kes, l e 
do not cut the hair at all, and refrain from smoking tobacco Gone" 
rally speaking the Kesdhdri may be defined as followers of Guru Govind 
Singh while the Sahjdhdn may be roughly equated with the Nanak- 
panthi or followers of Guru Ndnak. Recent movements in the Sikh 
fold have tended to “ raise the status of the Kesdhdri Sikhs, so much so 
that while formerly Kesdhdris and Sahjdhdris of the same caste inter¬ 
married w ithout distinction, a Kesdhdri will usually not give his daughter 
to a Sabjdhdri now unless he takes the pahul, although he does not 
wind manying the daughter of a Bahjdlidri. In other words, the Kes¬ 
dhdris are beginning to establish themselves as a hypergamous group.” 

On the other hand : “the relations of Sikhs, whether Kesdhdris or 
bahjdhans, with Hindus pure and simple are so closo that it is im¬ 
possible to draw a clear line of distinction. Even amongst the Kes- 
dhdm who are the followers of Guru Gobind Singh, a large number- 
e.gr. tho Manjlia m the Lahore and Amritsar Districts—allow bovs 
to have their hair cut, up to about 15 years, when they take the pahul 
(receive initiation) and begin to wear tho kes, but all the time the bova 
are as good Sikhs as the parents. Then in one and the same familv 
one brother may be a Kesdhdri, another a Sahjdhdri: and the SiS 
while wearing the he. may bo a Sarwaria who smokes theVlL ln 
numerous cases the father is a Kesdhdri, the son does not Tear the 
kes and the grandson is again initiated and becomes i f n iL! { Jf® 
precepts of Guru Gobind Singh. lu an office of the N °W Zl 'v 

there is an Arota calling himself a KesdhSri SikS^t «he £ 


P. am P h ! et 0 fl 866 gives an entirely diflevont account While Iu^k ( 
them Sura]-banBi and carries their descent up to Ram Ohand, it sava that 

roicn i ^ and remained in his service a long time during 4khar' 

K and hIecl 011 Chak Dingai, about 14 miles from Lah^r 

Kahi fhn k 0 lh . e Ri ) vl , : ke had 6 S0D8 > l ‘‘-> Qhfma, Gorfiya, Saib, Sundoo (? Sindhfi) an 
Vent- tL Sir 1 wm- for “ ed { wo seirarate clans. 1 ho clans were called Mandeoan 
Ghmnman aadTMm'?w 1 lla ees, tho latter 16, They intermarry with tho Bijwi 
thaewnfn-^—' ^oy w°rship the jhand tree, and on marriage occasions, they si 

mium&JSSS&ffiS&T*•*“*"*"<* m **»■ 
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Sahnsar — Sahrwardia. 

but shaves his beard. His brothers are Salijdhdris. There are several 
instances in which the wife of a Sahjdhdri Sikh vows to make her first 
son a Kesdhari. The younger sons remain SHhjdhfiris. A Kesdhdri 
marries the daughter of a Sahjdh&ri and the daughters of KesdhariB 
marry Sahjdhdris. Indeed intermarriages between KesdlUtri or Sahj- 
dhdri Sikhs and ordinary Hindus are still matters of every day occur¬ 
rence, although the modern movement has succeeded to a considerable 
extent in confining the followers of Guru Gubind Singh in a water-tight- 
compartment, restricting intermarriage with non-Kesdhaiis and en¬ 
forcing the initiation on all male descendants of Kesdharis. But to 
this day, instances of SahjdhtLri sons of Kesdhdri fathers, particularly 
in the educated community, are fairly numerous.’ Punjab Census 
Rep., 1912, §§ 215 and 216. 

Sahnsar, Sainsar, a curious caste regarding which little information is 
available. They are found in Hoshidtpur round TAnda and Dasuya, and 
say that they wore originally Bhnttf Rajputs, but they may bo sin off¬ 
shoot of the Mahtons or the Pakhiwdras. Another version is that in 
other parts of tlm country they aro called Hazdra and that Sahimsa,r 
is a translation of that name (sahans = 1C00 = hazar). If this is 
correct they may be Hazaras and they are certainly Muhammadans. 
But one tradition brings them from Pa^ehar, a place which is said to 
be in Sahdranpur. By occupation they used to bo wen vers, but now they 
make ropes, mats, etc., of grass, and mors or coronets for weddings. Folk- 
etymology would indeed derive Sahansdr from sun, ‘ hemp 3 ana sar or 
sarkara, ‘grass,’ in which they work. They are also called rassi-bat or 
rope-makers. They usually intermarry, bat can take the daughters of 
lower tribes in marriage and give daughters in turn to other tribes. 

Sahoka, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sahol, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SaUON, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

SahotA, (1) one of the leading Jaf tribes in Hoshidrpur. Its head-quarters 
are at Gnrbdiwdla, where it ranks as the second of the three Akbari Jdf; 
families of the district. Its head is styled chaudhri : (2) a horse-breed¬ 
ing tribe in the same district, said to be connected with the Kanjars. 
Saho[a is defined to mean ‘ a young hare 3 in Panjabi Piety., p. 989. 

Sahbawat, Sabot, a Jdt tribe which claims to be descended from Sahra, a 
son or grandson of KAjA Anangpdl Tunwar. They are almost confined 
to Dehli, Gurgdon, Kohtak, and the adjoining Pafidla territory. In 
Robtak their settlements date from some 25 generations back. 

SadB<vabdia.— One of the regular Muhammadan' orders, founded by 
Shabdbuddin,* a native of the small town of Salmvard in Irdq near 
Baghdad, and a contemporary of Abdul Qddir Jilani. The first to 
establish this order in the Punjab was Bahduddin Zakaria (died 1565 
A. D.), better known as Bahdwal Haqq, the celebrated saint of Multdn.f 
The followers of this sect, according to the Census Report of 1881, 
« worship sitting, chantirjg at short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Allahu, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as 

* 4 ig 0 6 aid to be followers of Hasan Bdsri: see p. 387 infra, 
r a full account of Bahdwal Haqq and his connection with tho shrine of liujra Shdh Mnh. 
ham is given- in Punjab Totes ami ( m, II1, §§ 592, 6i3and 732. ! MoU 
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if ejaculated by a powerful effort. The devotee often faints with the 

exertion. • It is stated that they carry out both the loud and the 
suppressed methods of repeating the Tcalima, and that thev preserve an 
indifferent attitude on the question of musical services. They regard the 
reading or repeating of the Qurdn as an especially meritorious act. They 
aro a popular order in Afghanistan, and contain a number of learned 
men. Their chief head-quarters in the Punjab are at the picturesque 
SC" 8 ^ T " h “ d * 8mail ( Midn Waddal, which lies between Shdli- 
mai and Mian Mir. 1 lie JaMlis are an offshoot from this order. 

Sahu, (1) a term meaning * gentle*, as opposed to zaminddr or low-born, in 
Jhelum. In the eastern parts of Rawalpindi the use of the torn is 
similar.. It depends entirely on the tribe. The poorest cooly belonging 
to certain tribes would bo recogn.sod as a Suliu : the richest samindar 

not belonging to one of these could not call himself so and would not 
attempt to. The term lias been explained as derived from asl so that 
sanu would mean a man of asl khanddn or * good family \ Tlio Gak- 
khars and Janjuas are pre-eminently Sdhu and all the tribes claiming to 
bo converted Itajpnts call themselves so. The hill tribes, Dhund 
Dhamdl Kethwdl and Satti, also claim to be Sfliu. While the zaminddr 
almost always cultivates his own land, the Sdlm often does not and 
never if he can help it, but the majority are now compelled to do’so bv 
their circumstances* In Ludhtana it is applied to the Garewdl Jdts t 
Among the Rdjputs of Karndl chaudhri is tlio title for chief, other pure 
Rdjputs being called sau, and impure ones gam. The story is, how. 

Tbdh’' > fc iat i iw 6 the lssue °* slave S irls °f the royal palace at 

Uelln, and that sub-Gdrds are created in the same way as the sob- 

Bdngarhs—see under Rangbar (2) [ patient 5 : a tribe of Jdts, said 
Lri G if °f s f ofc of the Stals, Panjabi Dicty , p. 989 ; (3) * 3&% clan 
(agricultural) found in Kabirwdld tahsil, Multan district. It bad 

n -i C n P,ed 1 t ,ie C0U1 \ tr y roun(1 Tulamba when the Am-i-ATcban 

i?S.Sf’ and £ T to be 0116 of khe four most ^cient tribes 

m that tract: see Kliak. Also found in Montgomery. 

Sahwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

$Aldh y Balochi, =e Sayyid. 

Saike, a Kharral clan (agricnltural) fonnd in Mo ntgomery. 

Sajyids also are 84hfthe’rights”of sonsby wives of Sdhu d statu/° hdra (l ail p Ja9fiaraS ' 
Law of the Rawalpindi District 1887 rm 7 ni nSdao a sta J' t19 800 the Customary 
are often excluded from any sharo in the^herilanco^ loW0r 8tatus 

get a lesser share, as a rule : ibid p 49 mIleritanco - Widows of non-Sdhu status also 

oneotpurebloodoruSeddSnf “^“ ' pUr6 ’ and ' i8therefore applied » 

bnfpWo * writer says the same process is found among the or 

5grt by a by him of the Sas K a Baida 

Ghtffta lit cleft or hroVnn 'T°™ au °f mother caste, he is out-casted and becomes a 

aro driven out Q ^ tta8 l mto ™J arr y- But if they in turn seek alien wives they 

These sKsKnSf ^ and form yet a third caste called Gh&ttaiKi-flbatta. 

largo communifv of ossh t0 v 6 ln ^ 6 ^ mtccl Provinces, though there is said to ho a 
6 ° community of Ghattae about Kbattauli, one of the Tunjab Railway stations, 
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Sain — Sakyapa. 



Sain, a tribe o£ R&jputs claiming descent from the Rdjput prince, Lakhman 
Sain, of Mandi where the dynasty bore the title of Sain. It appears to 
be confined to Sidlko^. It is said to give brides to the Manhds, They 
settled in SidlkoJ tahsil under Jiu. 

Saini, Sayan!, the market gardener caste of the Hindus in the eastern sub¬ 
montane districts, corresponding to the Mali of the Jamna zone and 
the Arain or Bdghwdn of the rest of the Provinces. The Sainis, writes 
Ibbotson, would appear to b9 only a sub-division of the Mdlis, and it 
is probable that they are a Mdli tribe: some of the higher tribes of the 
same caste will not intermarry with them. In Jullundur the Sainis are 
said to claim Rdjput origin, but Purser says that, according to their 
own account, they were originally Mdlis and lived principally in the 
Muttra district. When Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India their an¬ 
cestors came into Jullundur and settled down there, as they found the 
hind suitable for cultivation. They did such wonders with it that they 
were called rnsdini , fr. rasdi, Skill* whence c Saini.* Admirable 
cultivators they are surpassed by none in industry or ability. They do 
more market-gardening than the Jd$s or even than the Ardins, and this 
in addition to, not in place of ordinary farming, They live all along the 
foot of the hills between the valleys of the Jamna and Rdvi, but have 
not extended further westward to the Chendb. They are fairly numer¬ 
ous in Arnbdla. About 10 per cent, of them are Sikhs, and the rest 
are Hindus. Some of their got designations correspond with those of 
the Ardins,# They do not appear to have any large clans, except in 
Ho.shidrpur, but in Gurddspur the Sdlahrit is a fairly numerous got . 
The principal gets in Jullundur are the Badwdl , Bhanga, Bhela, 
Bhundi, Bole, Cheran, Daule, Dheri, Gb.alar, Giddhe, Jandhlr, Kaloti, 
Mulana, Sugge and Timbar. Of these the two italicised are also found 
in Hoshidrpur and in that District other large (dans are the Alagni, 
Badydl, Bardyat, Gaddi, Hamarti, Mangar and Pawdn, The Sainis 
probably rank a little higher tlian the Mdlis as they more often own 
land or even whole villages and are less generally more market garden¬ 
ers than the Mdlis. . In Gurdaspur the Sainis hold the Painrla tract in 
Shakargarh tahsil, while the Ardins are numerous round Kaldnaur 
and Batala. Both are industrious and frugal in the extreme, but they 
are exceedingly prolific and the excessive morcellement of their holdings 
forces on them the system of petite culture for which they shew great 
aptitude. 

Sajba, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Barbra, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn! 


Sakyapa, a Buddhist order named after their founder Sakya Kongma,J and 
sometimes incorrectly described as a Gelukpa sect. Nominally celibates 
they wear nothing but red. In Spili, where they hold the Tangvut 
monastery, they are chiefly distinguished by the fact that the cadets of 
the four noble families have for many years been attached to that 
community, and on one occasion—apparently during an interregnum-a 
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cadet became its abbot.* * * § The present acting 1 Nono ’ of Spiti, Cham(s)- 
pa-Gya(m)tso was also a brother' of this Order until he was called to 
his secular office. Hie parent house of the Order is the Ngor monastery 
at one day’s march beyond Tashi Lanpo. 


L. de Mi lloue,t however, gives a very different account of the sect. 
He describes it as formed by a mixture of the Nyigmapa and Kddampa 
doctrines and named after the monastery of Sakj a (Saskya, ‘ Yellow 
Land ’), where it was born and which was built in ‘ 1071 by kontcho- 
Gyelpo (Dk un-mc’og-rgyal-po) in the province of Tsang s-iuth-west of 
Tashi-lhunpo. This sect, founded at the beginning of the 12th century 
by the son of Konsho-Gyalpo, played a considerable part in the re¬ 
ligious and political history of Tibet by the great knowledge and the 
intrigues of its monks, its incessant disputes with those of°the Raffimg 
monastery and above all by the supremacy which it exercised lor nearly 
three centuries over the other Tibetan sects, thanks to the authority, 
both spiritual and temporal,! with which it. was invested in the person 
of its superiors by the emperor Khubilliai in gratitude for the pro¬ 
phecy of victory made to him some years before by the celebrated 
Sakya, Pandit PYtgspa. Its cult, almost entirely borrowed from that 
of the _Nyigmap»s, is principally addressed to the Tantric Yidams 
Kyedorje and Chaknadorje§ and to the tutelary demon Dorjepfirpa. Its 
founder is regarded as an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjusri and 
its special precepts are 16 in number(I) to reverence the Buddhas 
(2) practise the true religion, (3) respect the learned, (4) honour one’s 
parents, (5) respect the superior classes and the old, (6) to he kind- 
hearted and sincere towards one’s friends, .(7) to be useful to one’s 
neighbours, (8) to practise equality, impartiality, justice and right 
under all circumstances, (9) to respect and imitate good men, (10) 1 to 
know how to use wealth, (11) to fulfil obligations, (12) not to cheat 
ovor weights aud measures, (13) to be impartial to all without jealousy 
or envy, (14) not to listen to the advice of women, (15Ho be affable in 
speech and prudent in discourse, (16) to have high principles and a 
generous spirit. 


The Sakyapa L&mas have counted among themselves several eminent 
men, among others the celebrated historian of Buddhism, Tdrandtli. 
They once had a reputation, well merited, it is said, for learning and 
holiness, but they are now said to be lax in the observance of discip¬ 
linary rules, not too severe in morals and inclined to drunkenness. 
Their canon allows matrimony and the dignity of Grand Ldma or 
general superior of the sect is hereditary as are the headships of most 
of their monasteries. 


Salahab, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found iu Moltdn. 

Salahria, a tribe of Sombansi Rdjputs who trace their descent from one 
Rdjd Saigal or Slial of fabulous antiquity, and from his descendant 
Chandra Gupta. They say that their eponymous ancestor came from 
_ ^ Doccan in the time of Sult&n Hamddh as commander of a force 

* Khrtpa (pronounced tlmpa), ' one seated in a high place.’ 

t Annales du Musie Ouimet Tome vii me ; Bod.i/cui on Tilet : Paris, 1906, pn. 189-5. 

I In 1270. ’ 

§ Sanskr. Vajrapani. 
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sent to suppress the insurrection of Shuja* the Khokhar, and settled 
at Sidlkot; and that his descendants turned Musalmdn in the time of 
Bahlol Lodi. They are for the most part Muhammadan, but still 
employ Brahmans, and do not marry within the tribe. They mark the 
foreheads of the bride and bridegroom with goats’ blood at their wed¬ 
dings. Their head-quarters are in the eastern portion of Sidlkot, but 
they are also found in Gurddspur and Lahore. The Tlidkar returned 
from Sidlkot are for the most part Salahria, but many of the Sidlkot 
Salahria show themselves as Manhds and some as Bhatti. In Gurddspur 
a large number of the Salahria are shown also as Bdgar or Bhdgar 
which is curious as salehr is said to mean 'low land,’ like Edgar. The 
Saini have a Sdlabri got. 

The History of Sidlkot gives a different and more detailed account. 
It traces the Salahria to U&jd Singal, a prince at the time of Afrasiydb, 
whom the Raja propitiated with presents. It claims Chandra Gupta 
as one of the family, but makes him contemporary with Alexander. 
R6j£ Jaigop&l opposed both Subuktigin and his son Mahmud, but 
after a battle lasting 18 days the R&jd’s elephant fled and his army gave 
way. The Rdjd then placed his son Anangpdl on the throne, and died. 
Anangpal fled to the Deccan, but his descendants took service with the 
emperors and Rdjcl Sakat Dikr was sent to suppress Shuja the Khokhar. 
He then founded a village, named after liis lather, R&j6 S&l, who was 
also called Salheria, where his descendants became independent. 
Under Bahlol Lodi Rcljd Sflmb&l ( ? Sambal) turned Muhammadan and 
they were confirmed in their dignities ; but internecine feuds soon lost 
them their independence and they sank to mere agriculturists. 

SamMJ. 

Bhopal. 

I 


DunMl. 

c j , t 

Sajju (in 4th 
generation) 


Bhdn)i, 


r 


Shaju, 
(ancestor of the 
Salhri as,)- 

Ganni, 
ancestor of 
the Gani^thas. 


Bdlu. 


Jeo. 

I 

Jewdthas. 


Moju. 

Majwathas. 


Bhiru. 

Bhirw^thas. 


descendants of Rdjd Chut Pdl, also a descendant of Sambdl, are 

The Salahria intermarry with the Surkaeahs, Milotrah, Kdtil, Butah 
and Guddeah Rajputs, and, if necessary, brides are still given to the 
Jamwal, Sampdl, Manhds and Jaesoah clans. Mahdraja Raniit Sin^li 
was advised by his pandits to many Salahria brides as tiiev would 
bring him good fortune and he espoused three ladies of the tribe One 
of them committed sati with him. In Gurddspur the Salahria rank Z 
Kahn: see under Rdjput. They follow the rule of chnv^Lf 
Quarrels about women are said to be frequent nmor.tr them 'Til 
fashion set b, B«M Singh is still „,Jpa re n % foC d foT 
Salahria girls are said to be sold in Lahore and Amritsar. ma y 


* Shaikhs is the usual fora of his name. 
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Salar, a section of fclie Jaduns in Haz&ra, formerly settled in the Mangal 
tract, but since 1830 confined to the Rajoia plain; see Graduu and 
Hassanzai. 

Salika, an agricultural clan found in Sliahpur. 

SALiMsnAni, or Shershdhi, a title assumed by the Bliattid,ras, who would 
p«ss as Path&ns (like the Kunjras who assume the title of Naw&b 
Sdhib) and add the title of Kh&n to their names * Of. p. 43 supra. 

Salone, an Ardln clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Salotra, a Muhammadan Ja£ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Saluthi, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary pddhas of Keonthal. 

SAmil or Samal, a frontier faction : see G6r. 

Saman, a Hindu Kaniboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sam and Khel, a Patlidn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Samayogi, a class of devotees who marry and lead domestic lives ; as opposed 
to Ndga, those devotees who are purely ascetic and practise seclusion. 
Macauliffe speaks as if each of the four sects founded by R&m&nand’s 
disciples were divided into N&g&s and Samayogis: Sikh Religion , VI, 
p. 105. 

Samdar, fr. sam , share; a co-sharer in cultivation, also called hali who 
sows the crop and tends it, while the owner of the land supplies the 
plough, cattle and seed : Rawalpindi Gazetteer , p, 134. 

SAMDARANf, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Samejah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Samil, a tribe of the Sandal Bdr akin to the Bkaftis, as the following 
genealogy shows : — 

Nauresh. 

Bhatti. 

Narpat (a fatfr), 

Gajpat. 

Jaspat. 

R£ja Salw&n (Salivdhana). 

Dtisar. 

Mansur, 

lain. 

Sol. 

Jiundan. 

Acchal. 

Jagp&l. • * 

Paaam. 

Bhono. 1 


r 


Pati. 

I 


Bhagsrn. 


“1 

Mani. 


-^ 

Bacherai. 

Abar, 

Samil. 


1 


11 Punjab Census Hep., 1912, § 68G. 


.- ■ 
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Bdmitah — Samma. 

The Sdmils marry mostly among themselves. They give daughters 
to the Khavrals, but do not receive wives from them. The Bbattisof 
Pindi Bhatt^n do not give daughters to the Simile. 

There are also said to be Sdinils in the Kirina Bir, on the Rivi and 
Nili (Sutlej), at Tdri on the Cheniib, and also in the direction of 
Dera Ghizi Khan. The Simile of the Sandal Bir are said to have 
come from Multdn. 

Samitah a small tribe found in the Leiah tahsil of MiAuwali. It claims 
Efijput extraction and tells the following story of its origin : Rim 
Chandar and Gonda adopted Islim under Ald-ud-dm °f Delhi, and 
assumed the names of Huharram and Variam respectively. .Lhe former 
was appointed kdrddr or intendant of Sindh and, with his brother, 
came to that country, where he married the old kardar s daughter; 
but the people rose in revolt and made the son of tlieir former kardar, 
Muhammad Akram, their intendant. Muharram and his people lied 
but were overtaken and captured, thereby earning the contemptuous 
name of Shamtia or Simitah. Feuds ensued with the Balim and 
Ghishkori, and later with the Siar Ji(s, who took the western halt 
of their lands, one Sayyid Faqiru settling down as a buffer between the 
two tribes. At weddings they observe Hindu customs but do not 
employ Brahmans, and the nikdh is read in the orthodox way. 

Samha, a tribe found in the Bahiwalpur State when they are represented 
by the following septs 

f i. Abreja. 

Sangif (found in K£rd£rxs Kh^npur and S£diq£b£d). 

Jamra. 

Abbal. 

Nangana. 

Bappi. 

oawemrtt.—w (2) 8ilra. (3) Dane am. 

Nareja, descended from pure Sammas on both sides. 

Dhari^ * ^ by Samma fathers, but by mothers of other tribes, ( cf , dlri, daughter). 
Warand, ) 

Unnar, descendants of R6ja IikhS. 

Ujjan. 

Sahta. 

Kala, 

Go ri % 

Rantihfa or Runjha. This sept claims to be of the Daudpotra tribe. They have a 
sub'Sept called Tarechri.t a wild group, cattle-breeders by occupation. Accord- 
ing to some Ranubja and Runjha are separato septs. 

m2. 

Kalla. 

_ - 

* The Abrahs are also called Phal-potras or ‘children of the fruit,’ because they first in. 
troduced agriculture into*Sindh. Hence their motto 
Lakha lakh lutdiyo , 

Karan bakhtsha leror 
Te Abrah balchshe hal di or 

' UkM (a Samma rdja) gives lakhs, and Karam Iron of rupees, in charity 
but Abrah gives but what he earns by the plough.’ 
t The Sangi branch of the Samm&s has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas had 
two grades, one comprising the 30 familios of suporior or genuine Sammis, tho other 13 
inferior septs who were wazirs of the Sammas. To the latter belonged the Kkohanras. No 
other sept of the Sammis has however preserved such a tradition. 

I a mound so. named in the Cholistin, near Pata Munira, may once have belonged to this 


11 . 

iii. 

iv. 

v. 

vi. 

vii. 

viii. 

ix. 

x. 

xi. 

xii. 
xiii. 


xiv. 

xv. 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

v. 

vi. 
C vii. 

Sawentra.—(1) Sudr. 


i. Abrah* ...«{ 
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Sammeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery* 

Sammi, a group of Mdchliis, employed as fishermen, fishmongers, quail- 
catchers, and poulterers. They are said to have come from Rori in 
Sindh and are mostly found in Lahore where they also make mats and 
work as boatmen. 

Samor, a J&t clau (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

&AMRA, a Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Multan* 

Samrae, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Ludhiana. In 
the latter district they cut the jhand at weddings and play with the 
twigs. 1 he offerings nre given to a Brahman. Their ancestor, 

Joanda, camo from Sidlkot a ud his samadh is there. They cut the jandi 
at weddings and the cutter is given either a shawl or a khes according 
to one s means. 



San, a Ja(? clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Sanbhal, a Muhammadan J4 clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sanda, a tribe of status found in the MuMn district. They had already 
occupied the present mouth of the Rdvi when the Ain4-Akbari was 
compiled. 

Sandah, Sandah, a Jdt clau (agricultural) found in MuMn. Sdnda is also 
a branch of the Dhillon Jdts. 


Sandelah, a Jdfc clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Sandhal, a Jdt clan (agiicultural) found in Mailsi tahsil, Multdn district. 


Sandhau, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 


Sandhe, (J) an Arain, (2) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) both found* 
m Montgomery. 

Sa^dhI, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sa^dho, a Jat. clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, Montgomery aud 
Multdn. The name appears to be a mere variant of Sindhu. 

Sand!, a tribe of Jdt descendants of Sdnda, a Rajput of Bhatner and now 
found in Sidlkot- 


SandIla, a' clan of Jat status, found in Multdn. They claim to have 
corno from Delhi in the time of Shdh Jahdn. It is also descr.bed 
as a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) and as a Baloch clan 
(agricultural) in Montgomery. 


Sandkal, an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

Sandkana, an (agricultural) clan found in Shdhpur. In Montgomery it ia 
described as a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural), but it appears to 
be Hindu.* 

Sandye, (1) an Ardit), (2) a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Sa^kjah, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Samoa n, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* Montgomery Qmttecr, 1898.99, p, 9Q, 
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Sange, . a clan or got of the Lnd (?) Jilts, found in Hosbidrpur.* 
Sanghe. 

San gem, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Cf. Sanghera. 



Sangh, Singh, a well-finder. But see under Toba. Cf. also Senga. The 
word appeara to be derived from or connected with singhan (Panjabi 
Piety., p. 1057) and sungghand, to smell (p. 1080). 


Sanghe, a Hindu Jat tribe of Ferozepore akin to the Dhillon. It has what 
appears to be a special custom at weddings in that after the bride’s 
advent, the bridegroom goes out with his parob.it and fetches home a 
branch of the pannu, a bush used for making brooms, which he plants at 
his house and keeps watered for a year or six months in order that it 
may remain green. In Hosbiirpur it is one of the principal Jit. 
tribes : cf. Sange. 

Sangbeea, a Jit tribe found iii Ludhidna. They cut the jandi after a 
wedding and play with the twigs like the Samrai. They offer a cow 
or bnfFalo’s milk first to their jabber a. Offerings are given to a Brahman 
and the cutter of the jandian is paid according to one’s means. 


SiNGHt, a J&t tribe found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Ghdzi Kbdn. 
Like the Arwdl Jilts it follows Baloch custom in marriage, etc. 


Sanghowal, a sept of Rdjpnts descended from Lakhmf Chand, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16th Rdja of Kalilur. 

SiNGi, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and Amritsar. 


Sangoke, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sangbah, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sangeota, a Jdt got which claims descent from a Chauhdn Rdjput who 
killed a dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff. It now holds villages 
in Jfnd tahsil but is said to have migrated from Karndl. 

Sang tar ash, styled Pathar-patore in Ambdla, a stone-cutter or stone- 
breaker. 

Sang Wan, a tribe of Jd{s closely allied to the Sheordns, q. v. They hold 40 
villages in pargana Dddri of Jfnd and are also found in Hissdr and 
Rohtak. In Jfnd they claim descent from Sarduha, a RAjput of Sarsu 
Jangu. Sangu, son of Hainu, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer 
and founded villages in Jfnd. He became a Jdfc. With him came 
Mahta a Godapa Brahman, a Jhanjaria Nai, a Khurian Dum, and a 
Sahjlan Chamdr, and these gots are still clients of the Sdngwdn, 
who hold 57 villages in Dddri tahsil, 55 of these lying in the Sdngwdn 
tappa. Prom this tribe are descended the Jakkhar and Kadan gots, 
each of which holds 12 Ms or villages in Rohtak, and also the Pahil’ 
Mduf and Kalkal gots. The Jakkhar got does not marry with the 
Sdngwdn or Kadan gots, but the two latter may marry with each other. 
Like the Phogdt the Sdngwdn reverence the bhiimia at weddings. 

fciANX, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


* P. N. Q. Ill, § 588. 

t But the Min aro also said to bo allied to the DalUl, Deswil and Sewil • 
Paliih 


see under 
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>aniasi. The term Sanidsi is derived from the Sanskrit sannyas, Abandon- 
mentor resignation/ and is applied to those who having passed through 
the B&nparasth stage of life and attained the age of 75 years renounce 
the world and are cared for by others. Such a sanydsi wears bliagwa — 
or salmon-coloured clothes, but he need don no janeo and wear no 
clioti. The process by which the term came to be applied to an order 
of religious mendicants is readily to be understood, if obscure. Possibly 
the Sanydsis, as an order, are older than the Brahminical institution of 
sannyaa as the fourth and last stage of life. 


The Sanidsis often traco their order to Swdmi Ditdtre, the Muni 
Dattdtreya of Sanskrit works, who is sometimes said to have been 
Shankar Aohfiry&’a precursor, and all Sauidsis, it is said, receive the 
mantra in Ditdtre’s name. The story of the contest between this Muni 
and Guru Gorakhndth would make the former much later, writes 
Mr. Maclagan, than Shankar Achdrya. Briefly, the history of the 
Sanidsis is as follows : — 

Tho Sanidsi sect (to use the only term available) decayed in the 
Buddhist period, and then split up into various sub-sects with hetero¬ 
dox creeds. This led, after the fall of Buddhism, to the reforms of 
Shankar Achdrya, who had four disciples, each of whom founded 
maths or schools, which again split up into numerous branches 
Shankara Achdrya himself founding the principal school 


Founder. 


School. 


Branches or Colleges* 


Shankar Achdrya. 

1 . Sarupa AcMrya 

2. Balbhadra Budhiman 
(Padraan). 

3. Naurotka Achdrya 

(Tarnaka or Tank).- 

4. Prithidhdra Achdrya 
(Pritkvi or Prithodar) 


Sumer Math t in the centre 
of India . 

Sdrada Math in tho West ... 
Qovardhan Math in the East 

Joshi Math in the North ... 


Sangiri Math in the South... 


12 . 

U: 

C3. 

U: 

I (3. 


A. 

Tirath 

Ashram 

Ban 

Aranya 

Girl 

Parbat 

Sdgar 

Giri 

Puri 

Bhdrti 


B. 

... 1. Ban. 

... 2. Aran. 

... 1. Tirath. 
... 2. Asrara. 
... 1. Giri. 

... 2. Puri. 

... 3. Bharthi. 
... 1. Ban. 

... 2. Aran. 

... 3. Tirath. 


The Brahmachari, however, appears to be the teacher of the elements 
of gyan , who instructed the pupils of the Achdrya. 

The Saniasi sub-orders or pddas are given as follows, and are said 
to be ten in number, yet eleven names are specified, viz .:— 


1. Giri or 

2. Puri or 

3. Bharti or 

4. Ban or 

5. Arn or 


1. 

Gir (? Shdh). 

c. 

Parbat (hill) 

or 

2. 

Puri. 

7. 

Sdgar 

or 

3. 

Bdrti. 

( 8 ‘ 

Tirath (temple) or 

4. 

Ban, 

) 9. 

Ashram 

or 

5. 

Arn. 

U0. 

Sarassati 

or 


11. Jatti or 11. Jatti. 


6. Bargat % 

7. Rukar . 
3. Sukar . 
9, Dandi . 

10, Surastf, 


Of these the first two (Giri and Puri) are not celibate. The other 
nine, it is said, do not marry, yet the members of the Ashram sub-order, 
in which sub-order the Jattf, Dandi, Bargat and Rukar are included 

* In lieu of tho S&rada and Qovardhan Maths Mr. Maclagan givos 
1- ftyraganiMath “ j 2. Brahraaoh4ri ... |“ ati ‘ 
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(sic) are described as marrying and living permanently in cities. The 
same informant further notes that there arf> in each sub-order two 
sections, one celibate, the other not. Again the use of meat and 
spirituous liquor is forbidden to Nos. 8, 9 and 10 (Tirath, Ashram 
and Surassati) above, hut in the other orders also many abstain. 

These ten pddas (each of which is called Dasn&m) are also said to 
include : 1, the Sarswatf, Bh&rti and Puri, three military brandies,* 2, 
the Giri, Parbat and Sdgar, three branches famed for their knowledge 
of the Vedduta: The tenth pdda places its faith in jap, counting or 
telling its beads, and in gydn , or knowledge.! 

It is impossible to say precisely what the names of the ten pddas 
really are. Out of 8 lists of them Mr. Maclagan found that all con¬ 
tained four— viz., the Gin, Puri, Aran and Bhdrthi, but for the 
remaining 6 the lists gave one or other of the following names:— 
Astdwar, Jatf, Bodla, Dandf, Anandi, Bat, Ac)Ara], Kar, Nirambh, 
or Pari. To these may be added Khdki, Dagbar, Sokhar inMianwdli.J 

According to some accounts only eight of the jddas are true SaniAsis, 
the Bh&rtlris—who always appear as one of the ten pddas being really 
Jogis, and the Dandis Vaiahnav&s. 


Tho SaniAsis are also crcss-divided into four classes, or degrees (of 
varying sanctity, it would seem), or ways of life. These are : — 


i. 

ii. 


Kavichar 

Bhodak 


m. 

iv. 


Hans. 

Param Hans. 


i. Kavichars, who have renounced tho woild and livo in forests, 
occupied in religious contemplation and worship. They do not go 
about and beg, but live on the alms of passers-by. 

Bhodaks are itinerant mendicants, who collect alms in kind 


'll. 


(never in cash), and never remain for more than three days in one 
place. 

Hi. Hans are versed in (he Veddnta philosophy. Remaining in one 
place they live on charity. Believing firmly in the identity of Nature 
and Soul they scrupulously follow the path prescribed by the Yoga 
system. 

iv. I he Param Hans are Yogis who have attained perfect beatitude 
and are merged in the Supreme, having command over life and death. 

The Hans and Param Hans are opposed to idolatry, though some of 
them worship Devi, fhey repeat the name of Pawndshwar with every 


* Other accounts say that only the Nirambh, Asram and Saraswati are allowed to wear 
or use arms. 

f Just as the guiding principle of caste organization is cross-division, so the kev to the 

degrees and classes of a religious sect or order like that of the Sanilsis is unouJtiomiblv 
to be found in the operation of that principle. The Sanydsis resembled the n*Uq nZt 
at one period they became a militant body as well as a religious order or cnmhinla ui 
characters. In 1763 they plundered Dacca and are described 

to a religious fraternity." Iu the correspondence of Warren Hasting tkevSL lr bo °?i? 
mentioned under tho name of Sanyisis or Fakfrs, and he speaks of them fl o 0 ni freQnel ? 
1773 and 1774. m as 8tl11 a P*Btin 

f Around Mock are found D&du-khel, Pifkhel and Mirf Sanksfo ^ 
called Rukar, Siikar. Kukar and Bhpkar act as Mahk-Brahmans to the ? 0We J 
their alms at funerals, 6 bani * 9la *ccep 
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breath— whence their designation. The title is applied more especially 
to the higher grades of the order, particularly to the Dam.U Sanidsis. 

Such is the popular account. A more scientific one is given in $ 146 
1 10 , Punjab Census Rep., 1912— ‘ Sanydsi/ writes P. Hari Eishen 
77^ ' , 1S au order originally prescribed for the Brahmans alone and is 

classes Of glVen f ° r as . cet j CJ 5 111 Manu or earlier «°rks. Four 

BatnWJ.nl S n" yaS ' S ai ? ^ c °g ni ; zed by the Samritis * viz., Kutichak, 
Ba/uidaZj, Hama aud Parmahansa. The classification is based upou 
the degree of vairagya (aversion) which precedes the renunciation. 
Vairdgya is said to be of three kinds, (l)\nanda (dull) which is only 
temporary and is caused by the loss of son, wife, home, etc. ; ( 2 ) tibra 

(acute) when the desire is not to have sons, wife, wealth, etc., in this 
or the future life, and (3) tibratar (intense) in which the person wishes 
never to be reborn in any loka (world). Sanyas must not be taken in 
mand vairdgya : tibra vairdgya entitles a man to initiation cs Kutichah, 
Bahudak or Hansa. The Parmahansa type of sanyas can ouly be 
taken when the vairdgya is tibratar. A person may enter this degree 
direct or after having entered one or the other of the throe lower 
degrees. Kutichaks and Bahudaks are tridandis, i.e., carry three staffs, 
which represent the vdk-dand, mann dand, and karma-dand, i.e. vows 
to control the speech, mind and action. A Bahudak is he who cau 
travel. Be is not supposed to stick to oue place, but a Tridandi who 
is unable to undertake journeys becomes a Kutichah, and is allowed 
to beg from the house of his son or relatives without taking any in¬ 
terest in them. The Hansa and Farmahansa Sanyasis are° ekdandis 
{i.e., carry only one stall). The Hansa lias ouly tibra vairdgya,hn!t 
wishes to obtain gydn (knowledge of tho Supreme) in Brahncdoka. 
Parmahansas are of two kinds (1) Vividusha, those who desire gydn 
here, and (2) Gydnvdn, those who have attained it. These kinds of 
sanyas are not now in vogue, at all events in tho Punjab.’ 

Below these aro two new orders called Okhar and Pliukar to which 
Kanets, Jufs, Jhiwars, Bahtis and Gribaslas or house-holders are admit¬ 
ted. These perform menial duties and act as the Achdrjes of the 
Sanidsis. J 


Yet another grouping of the order is based upon tho degree of their 
spiritual attainments or rather on their fmictions within the order and 
these groups are called al ter the three gunas or philosophical qualities, 
(t) the Rajogum who are principals of religions houses (akhdras) and 
live m the world, ( 11 ) the Tamogum, ascetics who live on charity 
begging for the day’s wants, and (iii) the Satoguni, who do not even 
beg, but trust to Heaven—and their neighbours. 

V 0 S t T S rot )P in g s J probably popular, are (i) Vidwat, or learped and (ii) 
Veoddsha or learners. Again we hear of JDaucU Sani&sfs—further sub- 
ivk ec into elc~ dcinfli, do-tfantji and tri-dandi, or those who carry 1,2 or 
d Sticks to signify that they have subdued the body, the mind or speech 
i wo oi all of these. Others again are designated Kotichas because 
ley lvo in huts ( hotis)y aud others Bahudak, bepauso they drink daily 
0I!l rna »y a well or spring and are thus for ever wandering. 


* See Parasha)' Smiriti and H&rita Smiriti, 
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« Besides tlie Dandis or Dashandmis, there are three peculiar classes 
of Sanyfisis, viz., (1) Atur Sany&si, who embraces Sanyds just before 
death, (2) Manas Sanydsi, who renunciafces the world inwardly but 
never adopts any outward sign of the order, and (3) Ant Sanydsi, who 
on adopting Sauyds sits in one place and determines to ond his life in 
meditation "by not taking any food or drink.” 


In order of precedence, and placed by Shankar Achdrya himself 
above all classes, stands the sampradaya. “ Shankrdchdrya organized 
the Sanydsis into a regular religious order and established four mathas 
(central institutions) where alone a person could be initiated into the 
dshrama. He recognized the ten names (dashandma) of GiripPuri, 
Bhdrati, Parvat, Sdgara, Van, Aranya, Saraswati, Tirtha and Ashrama 
for them, and distributed the titles over the four mathas. But he 
conferred the privilege of bearing the staff (< tanda ) on only 3 A of the 
10 classes, viz., on the Tirtha, Ashrama, Saraswati and half of the 
Bhdrati. ^Tho other Sanydsis are called Dathanami or Goswami. The 
J)andi Sanydsis enjoy the highest esteem amongst the Hindus, for it is 
said that, Dandagrahana matrena naro narayanah bhavet. (By the 
more fact of holding the staff, i.e. by being initiated to the degree of 
Dandi the man becomes God). The four mathas of Shankrdchdrya 
were’ established at the four ends of India* one of his disciples being 
placed in charge of each.t The preceptor now presiding at each 
rnatha is termed Shankrdchdrya. An explanation of each detail would 
take up too much space. The Kedar Matha is not in existence, but 
the Shankrdcharyas of the other three mathas are trying to revive it. 
Only Brahmans am initiated at the Shdrada (Dwdrka) and Shringeri 
Mathas, while the Govardhano Matha will admit persons belonging to 
the other varnas as well. Full discipline of the order is enforced 
only at the mathas, but they have several branches where persons 
wishing to enter the order are admitted into its folds.”}: 


• The peculiarities-of the mathas are— 


Brahmd * 


DM or Matha, or Khshetra, or Achdrya, 1st chdrya, Dcvta , Devi, 

direction. institution, locality. preceptor, order of god. goddess. 

celibacy. 

East ... Goverdhan. Purushottam. Hastamilak. Prak£shak. Jagann&th. Vimali. 

South .'.V Shringeri. Rameshwar. Sureshwar. Ohetan. Adivar£ha. K£makhya. 

West 1 Sharad£. Dwarika. Padmapad. Sardp. Siddheshwar. BhadraKali, 

North !.. Jyotir. Ked&r. Shrotak. Ananda. Narayana. Punyagiri. 


Nam, title. 


Van & Aranya. 

Puri, BhArati & 
Saraswati. 
Tirtha and Ash¬ 
ram. 

Giri. Parbat and 
Sh ^ar 

t The distinction is similar to the assignment of the four Vedas to diflorent regions, thus 
rtJpj® Veda, with its Chhandas and Brahmnas and its god Agni is assigned to the Earth, 
the Yajur Veda with its god Vdyuh, to the antorMa (firmament), the Sama Veda, with its 
cod Surya to heaven and the Atharva Veda, with its gods the Rishis to tho to directions, 

K \ Punjab Census Rep., 1913. 


Dishd, 

Tirtha , cr 

Veda , subject 

Mahdbdkyo, Oan t 

aphorism. epithet. 

or direction. 

holy spot. 

of study. 

East 

... Mahodadhi 
(Ocean). 

Rigveda. 

PrajnAoam Vagvar. 

Brahma. 

South 

... Tung Bhftdri. 

Yajurveda. 

Aham Brahm- V&rivar. 
asmi. 

West 

... Gomati. 

Samveda. 

Tattwamasi. Kitvar. 

North 

... Alaknanda. 

Atharva-veda. 

Ayam£tm£. Anandvar. 
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various observances or ClaSSeS ’ baSed ° n tieir 

necessayyfo sustain Hfo 1 ; 0 indlffeient to a11 earthly things, save those 
iii. Atand.’bI 1 b °who inPt ^ ^ & ^ 8 “ a11 quantifc y of f o°d; 

aims ; Wh ° are ave ”* to begging and live on spontaneo^ 

ed, exclusively ; ’ ° bv ° ° n ^ olosfc Products, grass and ashes (?) pound- 

continual beatitude.' Vt0 b&Ve n ° dos,res and hve on air and water, in 


Kisben Haul, C.I.E., thus describes 


the Sanyasi 


Pandit Hari 

groups : — _ 

n h oTL b fd n f ™1 - -nse. 

mental principles of the order « o m ftJ^ # TO, Upon tke ^da- 
four kinds :-(«) Brahmdvadhuta'% Shii^nd^u (r ,^ tric ) wh ° are of 
and (d) Hansdvadhuta. BhaktdvadUU BhaUi ™dhuta 
called Foma Kama and (ii, T£Za *!?'* W Rw. 

dmde Avadhuta Sanyds s into Qriha*th* f ajaka.t Some 

who go about naked. (8 )Aliklm SflJ"? < 2 > **»(fa 

(b) Gunesh Jholidhdri; ( c ) Kali Jholidhd ' ° B ^ lron Jbvlidhdri; 
their jholis or begging bags. (4) Danani; %> ^ ccordin S to the names of 
ruclraksha rosaries and similar accessor' " b< r ar ° r ®guW traders in 
" Sarbhangi, who < 5 > ^hcri 

and are not touched. They are 2LS! ldered ver y degraded, 

who keep one arm up until it gets t 2 ^habahn, 

«“>• (?) Akdshmli, who al vis keen Ul^ to tkat P™ 1 

who grow their nails. (9) SthcdekhZri tl S n ( 8 ) 

and never sit or lie down. (10) Urdhamvl-h • 10 , a ^ w ^y s keep standing 
to a tree by their legs at the time of their k ? Vb ° ^ le themselves up 
or Panchdgni, who practise austerities wit^Tolfi 11 V- Panch:idhdni 
hem and the fifth'fire of the s7n sh Jn! 1 fi T k,ndle d around 
those who do not beg but eat whaW • g ? bove> ( I2 ) tyfy Sanydsi. 

asking. (13) l?aw«a6m^ who mainta^iilid 011 -/ 0 the “ witll0ufc the 

who practise austerities sitting in water (jV, S ? TTi' ^ Jalashayi , 
heads are continuously sprinkled with water ^ lad ^ arc,s Parsh lt whose 
tion. (16) Kadalingi, who eneirdle thoir ’ • kon ,^ e y are in medita« 

fruiTs alone! “(18) wtti on on 

nr- 

qSfatt hhmberrffeDe 

Jgo foher Om Mt , describe ° f Sidhni ‘ 
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358 Sanidsi rites. 

The castes from, which, the Sanidsis are recruited. 

Some of the Sanidsis, in order to oppose the Muhammadan invasions, 
endeavoured to found a militant branch of their order, but this was 
opposed by other Saniasis on the ground that the order was spiritual, 
not secular. The Sangiri Math, however, at last, agreed that, if Rdj- 
puts were admitted into the order, Sanidsis might bear arms. [This 
seems to imply that Sanidsis were formerly not recruited from Rdjputs. 
It may be that originally they were only recruited from Brahmans, a8 
is indeed expressly stated by P. Hari Kishen Kaul]. All the other 
Maths concurred. Later on Vais y ds were also admitted and managed 
the finances and commissariat of the Order. Lastly, all restrictions 
were removed and even men of impure castes admitted, but they cannot 
rise to the positions to which Brahmans and Rajputs may rise, and the 
higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor may they learn the 
Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions hold good after admission 
into the order. 

Hence, it would seem, arose two classes within the order, the Ndgd. 
Nanga or naked, militant members, and the Tapaswis or devotees who 
practise the most severe austerities, sleeping on an iron bed, etc. But 
this classification doe3 not cover the whole order: see infra under ashes. 

Thus, in theory, Sanidsis are recruited from all castes, but in practice 
the order is mainly made up ol Brahmans 7 '' and Kkatris, and according 
to some the true Samdsi will not eat in the houses of any other castes 
save these two. 

Sanidsis are recruited from two distinct classes, (1) those who, owing 
to misfortune, abandon the world, and (2) those who deliberately elect 
to follow the devotee’s life. The former are not regularly initiated, 
but simply go to a Sanidsf, offer him Re. 1-4, receive certain mantras 
from him after feasting 5 or 7 persons, and then maintain themselves 
by begging. The latter are however formally initiated. 

Initiation .—Having obtained the consent of his relatives and trans¬ 
ferred to them all his property, the would-be 'Sanidsi makes tho round 
of his village and goes to a distance of one kos towards the north. He 
also worships in all the temples and shrines of his village, praying for 
aid to serve God throughout his life. 

He then starts on a pilgrimage in search of a guru, who should be a 
Brahman, eminent for spiritual learning. The"Brahman dissuades him, 
pointing out the hardships of the life and so on, but, if he persists, he is 
advised to acquire knowledge. To this end he goes to an Achdrya who 
teaches him the Veddnla, briefly and gives him a mantra containing 
the name of Parmeshwar,, which he must repeat day and night. He 
has also to make a pilgrimage, taking only a kamindd or water-pot 
and a jholi (a wallet or loose cloth). After this he returns to his guru 
who satisfies himself as to his fitness and initiates him, thus:— 

i. His head is entirely shaved,! and tho sacred thread removed. 


* Five of the j Adas, the Saraswali, Acharaj, Aran, Ban and Anand are said to be 
recruited from Brahmans alone; while tho other five are open to the public, 
j- Sanidsis either wear all their hair or shave it all. They do not wear the sealp-lcok. 
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them He ° fferS Vin, ' as fc0 ancestors > so as to fulfil his obligations to 

• U, 'n °® er tar P an or ablutions and performs three jainas, 

viz., the Shr&dh, Deva and Rishi harms. 

iv. Next he must offer pindas to himself, as being dead to the world, 
and perform the baji haw an to show that he has severed all connection 
With his relatives. He then worships the three gods, Brahma, Vishmi 
and hhiva and also the sun and the goddesses, and then accounts 
muse o je ono of the gods. Lastly, the guru gives him a mantra and 
advises nira to join a math } sar/ipradiii, etc. 

Such is the popular version, but Pandit Hari Kishea Kaul gives the 
orthodox rites : —“The ceremonies of initiation into sanyds have a 
deep significance. When a person has made up his mind to enter the 
order, he signifies his intention to the head of an institution of San¬ 
tis and having received tlio permission goes through the following 
ceremonies : — (I) The first thing he has to do is to perform the 
shradha (obsequies) of all his pitras (ancestors, etc.). (2) If a khsht- 
agni,' i.e., one who practises agnihotra (fire sacrifice), he performs the 
prdjdpatya ishti and if a niragni, i.e., non-agnihotr, then the birja 
havan, according to Vedic rites; and gives away all that he possesses 
except a Jcopin (loin cloth), danda (staff) and jalpdtra (water vessel) 

(3) Ho then lias his beard, moustaches and head shaved, keeping 
only the shikhd (scalp lock). This is called mundan. (4) The next 
stop is to perform dtma shradha, i.e , his own after-death rites, pre¬ 
suming himself to be dead. (5) Ho then addresses himself to the 
Sun and recites a mantra, purporting to give up the desire for sons 
wealth and higher life and resolving that no living being shall receive 
any injury from him. (6) His shikhd is then cut off. He outers 
water (the sea or a river) with his shikhd and yagyopavit in hand and 
throws both away, resolving‘ I am no body’s and no one is mine.’ 
After that he recites the Presham antra, whereby he adopts sanyds in 
the presence and with the testimony of the three lokas (regions) and 
renounces the world. (7) On emerging from the water, he starts 
naked to the north for tapa (austerity). (8) The guru stops him, 
makes him put on tlio kopm, gives him the danda and the jalpdtra 
kept out of the initiate’s personal property and advises him to stay 
there and begin to learn what ho can. He is gradually persuaded to 
put on other covering ns well.” 

Ritual.-- The Sanidsis worship Sliiva, in the ordinary way and 
ohakti, with a special secret ritual called mdrag. These rites are con- 
ducted by the elect and are often costly, They are held at night and 
last some 9 days. Outsiders are carefully excluded, only initiates being 
admitted. The initiates are closely bound together by the bond of 
their common beliefs and have certain paBS-words by which they re¬ 
cognise one another. J 

Discipline:—" The marks of a true Sanyusi are ‘.—Kavdlam brikisha 
7 J V n ‘ ftatfam asahdyatd samatu chnivq sarvasmin, etadmuklasya 

takshanam* < An earthen pot (for drinking water), the roqts of trees 

(1 00 eoars 6 vesture, total solitude, equanimity, towards all, this 

* Mann— VI, 44. 
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is tlie sign of one freed. * 1 2 * 4 5 * 7 * 9 10 Some of the rales of practice to be observed 
by a Sany&si are:—(l) One cloth round the waist above the knees 
and below the navel and another one over the shoulders; with these 
two coverings should a Sany&si go out begging. (2) He shall eat 
only one meal (in 24 hours). (3) He shall live outside inhabited 
quarters. (4) He shall beg from seven and not more than seven 
houses (except in the case of a Kutichak). (5) He shall not stay too 
Jong in one place (the Kvtichok excepted). (6) He shall sleep on the 
ground. (7) He shall not salute any one, nor praise or speak ill of 
anybody. (8) He shall bow only to Sanyfeis of a higher order or of 
longer standing, and (9), he may not cover himself with a cloth except 
of salmon colour. The Sanyasi is not cremated but his dead body is 
carried out in a sitting posture with the face open and buried in the 
same position. The shradha having already been performed by the 
Sanyasi himself, no after-death rites are necessary. 

Ashes . — It is a sacred duty to smear ashes on the body, but only the 
Mg&s and Tapaswfs smear the whole body, other Sanidsis only mark¬ 
ing the tri pundarik with ashes on the forehead. 

Rosaries . —As Shiva himself wears a rosary of rudriksh seeds, each 
Sanidsi does the same. Bach berry has several linos on it called 
mukhsy and a berry with 1 or 11 mukhs is of special sanctity, each 
mukh having a mystic significance.! 

Those Sanidsis who visit the shrine of Hingldj wear rosaries of 
thu/mraX getting them as token from the temples of Devi. 

Ceremonial prohibitions . —As a Sanidsi performs his own shradh , and 
offers pintfas to himself he is regarded as dead, and so no Brahman, 
Rdjput or Vaishya will eat food cooked by him, drink at his hands or 
smoke with him. For the same reason no true Sanidsi wears tfio 
sacred thread. 

There are farther prohibitions within the order. Thus the other 
sub-orders do not eat, etc., with the Okhars or Phukars and the original 
caste distinctions of the members are retained within the order, as 
noted above. 



Death ceremonies.— Sanidsxs like Jogis make a dying person Bit 
in an erect position, a wooden frame ( bairagan ) being placed under his 
arras to prevent his falling back. The corpse, along with the bairdgan } 


* This para, also is reprinted from P. Hari Kishen Raul's Census Rep., § 148. 

f The mukhs signify 1( 

1. Param Brahma Param &tm£, i.e. He who created the world Himself woro this mulch. 

2. MaMdeo and Parvati, who first wore it. 

3 ! M4ya, as it is worn by the goddess. 

4. The mukh which was offered to the four Vedas and Brahma, 

5 That which was offered to the five P6ndus. 

0. That which was given to the six Darshan yogis, viz,Yogi, Jangam, Seora, San&si, 
Darweah and Brahman. 

7 . That which was offered to all the gods. 

8* That which was offered Jo the Nau N&th yogis . These yogis are as follows —Okar 
(Onk£r) N&th, Ud4i, B£t, Santokb, Gaje Bhab, Chaurangi, Machhandar, Mast and Gorakh 

Naths. 

9 . The mulch which was given to Das N£m Sani/isi (alluded to abovo). 

10. That which was placed on the jatd or matted hair of Mah4 Rudra or Maha Deo 
| Said to be the dried fruit or seed of a tree. They resemble manka beads ' 
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is buried in this posture in a samddh, bhang and a hollowed gourd 
being plaeed therein by the side of the body* The Sanidsis bury 
their dead facing East, or North-East for this is ‘ homewards,’ where¬ 
as the Jogis appear to bury their dead facing due East.t 

After this, salt and spices are thrown into the grave to hasten putre- 
tacbon. The deceased’s clothes and bedding are given to the Okhars 
and Ihukars of the order, and on a day between the 13th and 40th 
alter death, or even within 0 months or a year, his disciple performs 
yaj7ia, giving presents to Okhars and Phukars as other Hindus do to 
the Acharj. This is called bhandara, and is confined to the wealthy 
or influential members of the order. Poor Sanidsfs are merely buried, 
and their property quickly ,given away. Over the graves of pious 
men or mahants o£ large means, mandirs or samadhs aro erected, and in 
those lamps are kept alight and daily worship, oSered. 

Lastly P. HariKisheu Kaul regards the Jogis as a branch of the 
Sanidsis and says:— “Jogi is a corruption of Yogi, a term applied 
originally to the Sanydsis well advanced in the practice of yogdbhyds 
They are really a branch of Sauydsis, the order having been founded 
by Guru Madihandar {Matsyendra) Ndth and Gorakh Ndth Sanydsis 
who were devoted to the practice of Yoga and possessed great super¬ 
natural power. Hatha yoga is the special study of-the Sanydsis, and 
they are called Yogis when they attain a certain degree of efficiency 
in the practice. The followers of Guru Gorakh Ndthj are absorbod 
more in the Yoga practices than in the study of the Vedas and other 
religious literature, but between a real good Jogi and a Yogi Sanydsi 
there is not much difference, except perhaps that the former wears' the 
mudra (rings) in his ears. The Jogis worship Bhairon, the most fear- • 
ful form of Shiva. Like all other sub-divisions of religious schools, 
however, the Jogis have stuck to the details more than to the'principles 
and got sub-divided into numerous groups. The main divisions are 
Darshani or Kanpdta, who wear the mudra (and are known as Nlths'i 
and Auphor who do not. Then there are Giidar, Sukhar, Rukhar, 

Bhukhar, Enkar and Ukhar, as well as Thikamath, who carry a broken 
day pot for alms, the Kanipds (snake charmers), Bhartriharis (follow¬ 
ers of Bhartrihan) Shnngihar, Durihar, etc. There are also Jogins 
or Joginis, females admitted into the Jogi order ” 



As a rule, the Saumsis are of a bettor class than the Jogis, and their 
morality is of a higher order, but scandals about their enticing away 
wivos of rich Hindus aro said to be not infrequent, though -enerally 


SanJka, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


^Salyo? <0De that 0ff6CtS a union -’- p a»ia^i Dicty,, p. 1009. 


to have 6 hem ow 0 !because it is already dead—at initiation, fancifully, too, it is said 

knowledge wS£ St 2 U PmtUalW16d0m ' 8 ° d U U Were bumt ^ its B P iri{Ual 

| P-N'Q-II.g 127. 

GrieMoni,,i^ r L^ p ^ thi ’ J - A / al , uable acc0UDl of Gorakhuath is given bv Sir Georse 
yrierson in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Eihici, Vol. C>, p, 326. ' ^ 
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Sankh alan — Sami. 
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Sankhalan, a Jdt got which claims Chauhsin Rajput origin. It held a 
village in Robtak, where in consequence of some success gained over 
the Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of tlio sankh or 
conch-shell, it acquired the title of Sankhalan. It is found in small 
numbers iu villages of Jfnd tahsil. Of. tlio Sonkhla Rdjputs at p. 285, 
supra. 

Sansioranah, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Sanond, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcfin. 


Sanpal, (I) a Rajput clan : (2) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (both agricultural), 
found in Montgomery. 


Silrsi, Saonsi, Sansi.—(I). A criminal tribe. The Srinsis are the vagrants of 
the centre of the Punjab, as the Aheris are of its sonth-oastern portions. 
They are most numerous in the Districts round Lahore and Amritsar 
and are also found in considerable numbers iu Ludhidna, Earndl, and 
Gujrdt. They trace their origin from Mdrwdr and Ajmer, where thoy 
are still very numerous. They are essentially a wandering tribe, 
seldom or never settling for long in any one place.* They are great 
hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs, and donkeys, 
work in grass and straw and reeds, and beg ; and their women very 
commonly dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some 
curious connection with the Jdt tribes of the Central Punjab, to most 
of whom they are the hereditary genealogists or bardst ; and even in 
Rdjputdna they commonly call themselves bhart or f bards/ They are 
said also to act as genealogists to the Dogars of JFerozepur, the Rffjputs 
of Hosbidrpur and Jullundur, and the Sodhis of Anandpur. About 
11 per cent, are returned as Mussulmans and a very few as Sikhs. 
The rest are Hindus, but they are of course outcastes.} They trace 
their descent from one Sans Mai of Bhartpur whom they still revere 
as their Guru, and are said to worship his patron saint under the name 
of Malang Shdh.. Their marriage ceremony is peculiar, the bride being 
covered by a basket on which the bridegroom sits while tbo nuptial rites 
are being performed. They are divided into two great tribes, Kdlka 
and Mdlka, which do not intermarry. § They have a dialect peculiar 
to themBelves ; and their women are especially depraved. 


The Sdnsis are the most criminal class in the Punjab ; and they are 
registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in nine districts. Still, though 


* lhis is the case still, out a good many Sansis now appear to be settlinc down in 
villages and even in towns. There was a large colony of them near Ferozepur which livnS 
under the protection of tlio Muhammadan Jit and PathSn cultivators there and q> n r i 
watchmen, coolies and tho like to the town, but it fell under suspicion of crime* Thi; - • 
fKnsis are more gypsy-like in thoir habits than Ihoso of tho northern Purliih 
always live in huts or tents and move with largor encampments accomnJita v 3 
families and a host of donkeys, dogs and fowls. ’ Pained by their 

t The Virk, Kahlon, Ooraya, Dhillon, Varaich, Bhular, Her. Aulakli h-m 

and even tho Kandhdwa and Butar Jits are said to be special patrons of re, a 0 ?’ . Bo P 8ra h 

the Ohibh, Kitil and Salehria Rijputs, in Siilkot. Bhart appears to bo V , ® 5nsis > as are 
cription for bhit: see notes on pp. 86(5 and 369 infra. an orror 111 trans- 

1 8£nsis probably affect the creed of the village in which they are h»re„,„. j ™ 

Sanais wear the to, but do not onrol themselves among the Mazbis 00Ur <». The Sikh 

§So Ibbetson, but Mr. E. L. Williams in his valuable monograph on the o, • , . 
the correctness of tho statement and with reason The Kilkamlii i<7 i, t» 11313 doubts 
Vol Hi p. 70 , supra, a Ua dbia group : 






fclie whole caste is probably open to suspicion of petty pilfering, they are 
by no means always professional thieves.* The Punjab Government 
wrote in 1881: “ Their habits vary greatly in different localities. A 
generation ago they were not considered a criminal class at Lahore, 
where they kept up the genealogies of the Jut land-holders and worked 
as agricultural labourers. In Gurd£spur, on the other hand, they are 
notorious as the worst of criminals. ,, Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit burglary and 
highway robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving 
Sdnsis are said to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment, except 
Dhedhs and Mihngs ; and the man so admitted becomes to all intents 
and purposes a S&nsi. 


It would perhaps bo more accurate to say that the Sdmsis should be 
classified thus : (1) the settled S&nsis, who are subject to the Criminal 
Tribes Act, but who confine themselves to petty crime committed near 
their own villages or in neighbouring districts, and (2) the nomad 
S&nsis who havo two main branches, (a) the Birtw&n and (5) the pure 
nomads and vagabonds. The latter are often called rehluwalds by 
villagers because their women sing rehlus or ditties and dance, but 
they are probably the most criminal of all the Sansis and their customs 
are more primitive, for while other S6nsis burn or bury their dead the 
real vagrants expose them in the jungle. The Birtw£n doubtless derive 
their name frqm birt, an allowance made them by their J&t patrbns 
in Hoshidrpur (and doubtless elsewhere). Those Sansis are said to 
style their vagabond brethren Kikan or Bhed-kut,t bub they inter¬ 
marry with them freely and meet them at the annual festivals, so their 
innocence of crime is rather uncertain. The Birtw&n also profess not 
to eat cow or buffalo flesh and the settled Sansis claim still greater 
purity for they say they eat kachhi only from the highest castes. 


Various legends describe the origins of the S&nsl caste. In Sidlkot 
it is said that once a R&jd of the Punjab expelled his daughter from 
his city. Wandering in the wastes she gave birth to Sdnsi, who 
became a noted freobooter and had two sons, Baindu and M&hld, from 
whom are descended the 23 S&nsi gots . 


Sidlkot, 


Sehju. 

Ghoghar. 

Saja, 

Sarwani. 

Shambfr. 

Sarw&ni, 

Bagaria, 

Sakru. 

Seru. 

Nandu. 

Khushaliwal. 

Gawala. 

Biddu. 

Chetuw41. 

Nandu. 

Lodi. 

Gib 

Bholad (? ra). 


Qujr&t. 

Lodi? 

Khokbar. 

Shamir. 

•Tairdm. 

Khanu. 

Iliba and Ugi, 


The gots descended from Mdhld are 


Shora. 

Khanowdl, 

Ratnawdl. 

Kosvalwil. 


Haibaw&l. 

Massowal. 

Hundarw&l. 

Piddew&l, 


Singewdl. 

Tatwal 

Mihdnw&l. 


fixl/abldl* ?ntw U n th ,° . SaMi j are n °t a particularly criminal tribe, though they have no 
capture ami and aro often found encamped in wasto places whore they 

of Uieir n»n ea J )U , n p° 0* a11 sorts. In this District they have a primitive reli"iou 

ideas and manva'ivl^fh^ 1 r ! h l,jPA ul 7 a8 > but lboy havo bcon afiLod by Islamic 
eatinp of alrfm-L l>1 < m B ms J olv <»9 Shafts from an idea that the Imam SUufi authorised tho 
Tf^i 1 al8 c 5 m , sldorcd dnolean by orthodox Muhammadans. 

instantly to preventVtrbioaUng. - ' 16031136 1)1080 84 “ 9iB Wh6 “ they Steal * sheep aU ' an « ,e *' 











364 Sami otigim. 

But in Gujr&fc the Sansis claim descent from R&j& Sahna Mai, a 
nomad of the Lakhi Jangal.* From M&I 1 I 6 , his eldest son, sprang the 
12 S£nsi gotSy while Bliidu, his second soo, had 11 sons, from whom 
are descended the Kikans and Bhedkuts. Sahns Mai, MAkkL and 
Bhidu are all propitiated as deified ancestors prone to exerfkan evil 
influence on the descendant who incurs their displeasure. Bhalad's 
descendants are the wizards of the S 6 nsfs and they wear a long lock 
of hair on one side of the head. This lock is never cut. Blialad's 
descendants are employed to cast out evil spirits; and they are 
welcomed at weddings but do not appear to take any special part in 
them, though a fee of one rupfeO is paid them, as their mere presence 
wards off evil spirits. 

According to an anonymous writerf the S£nsis were suspected* just 
after tbe annexation of the Punjab, of being affiliated to the Mazhabi 
Thags, but the fact was never proved. 

According to the Jhang version the Sdnsis are of Punw&r R&jput 
origin and are chiefly found scattered over Western RAjput&na. They 
are descendants of one Sansmdl, whose wife was barren, but obtained 
from a faqir a promise of offspring on condition that she should beg 
from Hindus and Mussulmans alike. She then bore Beda, three years 
later M&ld, and lastly a daughter. Sansmfil was excommunicated for 
begging, and his son Beda followed his father's calling, but M&1& took 
to grazing cattle. One day Beda wished to cut a stick, but as he had 
no knife Mdla cut it. The brothers then quarrelled over the stick, 
whereupon one Dhingania, a Nat of the Jharia tribe, intervened and 
decided that MdM should pay his brother 5 pice for the stick.*! 

Sansm&Fs daughter eloped with Dhingania, and her parents refused 
to receive her, but relented on his agreeing to furnish Jharia brides to 
Beda and MdkE. In addition to their 23 sons the two brothers had 
several daughters, but Dhingania's 13 sons also founded 13 gotras t 
so that there are in all 36 &£nsi gots . This version. makes Beda's 
eldest son Harrar and M&l&'s Sangah and says that the Sinsis of the 
Punjab are mainly descended from these two sons.§ Beda's and 
Mali's descendants intermarry. 


* In Lahore Sahns Mai is reported to be a R&j6 of tho highlands of Central India, 
who was deposed and banished for leprosy. 

The Gujr&t Sdnsis make Sahns Mai’s mother a princess whoso father ruled the bakhi 
Jangal. One day, while in a boat, she'saw a flower floating down a stream, she caught it as 
it passed, inhaled its porfumo and conceived a son. Her father drove her forth but 
protected by a faqir, she gave birth to Sahns Mai in tho Jangal. ’ 

A legend current in Si&lkot says that a Rajput girl became pregnant, and so her parents 
banished her. She gave birth to a son in the jungle and brought him up on wild fruits 
lie was called SiSns Ball! (of powerful breath), lived in tho wild and plundered wavfaiW 
His descendants followed tho same calling. ^ rers * 

tlnP. N. Q. II, § 593. 

Yet another account makes the 8£nsis descendants of Shihjtori, queen of the winda™ 
spirits, wh^ won lira's favour by her dancing and became by him the mother of Sins 

X The point of tho story is not apparent. Probably it explains some peculiarly « 
relationship of Mila's descendants to those of Beda. Jwuuantym the 

§ In JMjputina, it is noted, the Sansia families aro known by the names of their ™ 
but in the Punjab they are known to each other (? i.e. among themselres not Dublin?? 1 « 
openly) as descendants of such and such a grandfather, ’ *?w»«ay or 
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In Rohtak the Sdnsis are also known as Kanjar-Sdnsis, or 
Kan jars simply, but they claim to be called Bhdton. These Kan jars 
have an occupational group called khaswala because they live by 
selling lchas grass and making brushes. According to then* account 
Sdns Mai had two sons Mdld and Bhaendu* who married their 
own sisters. Sdns Mai was unfortunate that whon he sank a well for 
irrigation it yielded blood instead of water, and the grain sown by him 
produced dhak trees and ak or maddr plants instead of cereals. Sdns 
Mai was thus expiating sins committed in a former life, but he wor¬ 
shipped Bhagwdn and obtained forgiveness, with permission to live 
by begging. He was bidden to make a drum and to accept from the 
first man he mot whatever was given to him. When he beat his 
drum a Chulifa appeared and gave him a snake to eat, and his 
descendants therefore still eat snakes. Bhagwan then gave Sans Mai 
leave to hunt for game. In and about Delhi the Sdnsis have five 
maliab, of which Ganddla anc] Bilonwdla are criminal, while the 
Kanjar-Sdnsis are not. But the Kanjar-Sdnsi are also said to be dis¬ 
tinct from the 13 following groups, each of which is called Kanjar 
with its group name affixed :— Bhaton, Banjdra, Bauria, Guudhdla, 
Gudr, Julldd, Kdkrd, Nath Sapald, Qalandar, Sikligar, Singhewdla* 
XJdh, and Khaswdla, which last has seven sub-divisions, viz., Athwdr 
Bliagat, Ghillat, Hansam, Mallia, Sondd and Sonrd* Tho Khaswala 
affect the goddess as Kdli Mai, aDd Guga Pir, while the other .Sdnsi or 
Kanjar tribes only worship the Pir. Yet another Kanjar tribe appears 
to be called Laungd. The Kanjar-Bauria disputes are all decided by 
a panchayat and rarely taken into court. Tho confusion of this account 
probably reproduces with fidelity the contradictory account* given by 
the heterogeneous Kan jars or Sdnsis themselves. 

Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police gives the following as the 
six families or clans most frequently found in the Punjab. The Sdnsis 
hold in the rainy season an annual festival in which there is some 
element of religion though its exact nature is uncertain. Intertribal 
and personal disputes are all settled at it and marriages arranged and 
celebrated. Tho places at which each clan assembles Ts noted against 
its name:— 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


m 


Mahlas at Mahla near Dbarmkot and at Guru Har Sah&i 
Forozopore, 

Arhar, at Pdkpattan in Montgomery. 

£ ah ) WSakhi SuMn at Nig&ha, Jawfilamukhi in 
tx , > Kdngra, Bibrian in Bikdner, Phalaudhi in Jai- 


Kopet 

Tetla 


> Kangra, Bibrian iu Bikdner, Phalaudhi in Jai- 
' | salmer, and other places in tho United Provinces. 

Other septa, mainly of the Birtw&ns, are'more rarely seen in the 
Punjab. 

In Jind tbe Sdnsis have two territorial groups; Desi and Bagri, which, 
lt 18 3aK b do not intermarry, and in that Stab' their qots are 
.Sidhu. 

Khara. 

Punia. 


Dliindso. 

Ghusar. 

Mathu. 


Kalydne. 

Jhonjh. 

fialisar. 


Blmrwdl. 

Wahal. 


< 8 L 


‘ Clearly the Boda of the foregoing account* 








ggQ ® Sansi religion. 

The Sdnsis of Gujrdnwdla and Gujrat are Muhammadans as are 
a few in Si41ko t ; but to the north, in Jammn, and south, in Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, they are Hindus. 

In Guirdt the Sdnsis are especially attached to the Waraich J^s, 
whose founder, Chaudhri Jhetu, brought them to the District apparently 
in Akbar’s time. S4nsis beep the Waraich pedigrees and visit their 
houses at harvest-time, reciting the pedigrees and soliciting dues. 
They do not appear to render any other service to the clan. In Jinci 
also they are said to be the genealogists to some Jut tribes. 

Organisation.—The Sdnais are much under the influence of their 
aged women and the traditions cherished by them are a great obstacle 
to°the reclamation of the tribe. Women whose sons have been im¬ 
prisoned, died in jail or executed arc said to boast of the fact. Next 

in influence to these beldames are the hereditary mukhtars ov leaders 
who correspond in some degree to the gypsy kings of the Scotch 
marches of a century ago. There are at least two families of these 
mulch tarn and to one of them most of the headmen of the Sdnsi hots in 
Sidlkot belon", but members of it aro also found in herozepnr ant 
the neighbouring native States. The mukhtdr&t Mala has or had a 
than or chapel at which weekly sabhals were held on Saturdays, Saturn 

being auspicious to burglars. These gatherings were attended by the 
most criminal of the neighbouring b&mis to sacrifice goats to Devi, 
divide booty and plan fresh crimes. Here too gambling and drinkin 0 
formed part of the regular rites. 

Beliqion.— The worship of the Sdnsi 8 as ascertained at the Census of 
1911 in the eastern Punjab is as followsihey say Rdm Rdm morn¬ 
ing and evening, and worship Gugd Pir. They cook nee in honour of 
Jwdldji or some other goddess (Kdlka) on the 2nd of Magh sudi, and 
promise offerings to Kdlka, Jwdla or Sitala for the fulfilment of their 
desires. At the birth of a child, they remain in a state ol impurity tor 
10 days. On the 10th day the dasuthan ceremony is performed, which 
consists of a general cleaning up of the house, the performance of 
Eavan by the priest, for the purifleation of the child and mother, ihe 
-iris of the same got are fed on the 3rd or 10th day and black sugar 
ia distributed on the birth of a son. For 11 months (40 days) the 
mother of a baby is not allowed to cook, as she is not considered alto- 
gether clean. After \\ months, a feast is held and the daughters and 
sisters with their sons, who are treated like Brahmans, are fed on 
sweet rice. The household is then considered to be free of all impurity. 
The bead of a boy is shaved when he is 21 months old. As regards, 
the death ceremonies, tho dead body is carried on an ami—wooden 

{jj er _or a charpai and is cremated. The kapdl hriya (i.e., the ceremony 

of breaking the skull) is dujy performed. The plml (burnt bones) are 
picked up on the 3rd day and the persons who canned the dead body 
are fed on sweet rice. Tho mourning lasts only three days. Kiryd 
haram (after-death rite) is sometimes performed like other Hindus, 

iTrhTifosis in Jind aro tarn of the Ohuhras, acting as tlieir Mirdsis and bhdts, or 

, iard8 beating drums and reeffing their gonoalogies once or twice a year as well as at 
„rM;’nos and funerals, in return for thoir liigs or dues, as they are their lagis. Thoy are 
• #-w^to the Ohuhras and eat thoir barings, which tho latter would not do, but they do 
nteat dead animals as tho Ohuhras do and thoy burn their dead, while the Chuhras bury 
them. They aro superior to the Kanjars. 
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Sansi usages. 

* 

although the Acharaj is not invited and the ordinary Brahman offi¬ 
ciates. Earthen pitchers full oLwater are placed on dasa gatra, and 
gaudan is performed if possible (i.e., a cow is given away to some 
fo&dhu;. Virgins are also fed. The bones are thrown into the Ganges 
or in some river or pond which may be within reach. The son lias his 
head shaved. Children up to 6 years are buried. On the anniversary 
ot a person a death, the brotherhood is fed on pulao and meat.* 

The betrothal ceremony consists of a visit from the boy’s father to 

tho girl’s house and the presentation of a rupee with some rice to the 
girl and the distribution of sweets, and a corresponding visit from the 
girl s father to the boy’s house and the presentation of a rupeo and a 
littlo rice to the boy. l’he date of the marriage is fixed in consultation 
witli the priest (Brahman). The marriage procession consists of the 
bridegroom and some four or five men, who are entertained by the 
bride’s father. The marriage ceremonies are simple though in con¬ 
formity with Brahmanical rites. Seven pheras (rounds) are taken 
round the lire and mantras from the Vedas are recited, The father 
gives such clothing and utensils to his daughter in dowry, as he can 
afford.’ If all tlieso rites are strictly observed by the S An sis it is im¬ 
possible, as P. Hari Kishen Kaul observes, to call them non-Hindus. 

All SAnsis are said to worship tho sword and so an oath sworn bn a 
talwdr is popularly said to be biuding on a SAnsi, but this may be a 
fiction set going by the SAnsis for their own ends. In SiAlko(, however, 
it is probably true to say that no SAnsi will ever take a false oath on 
the sword. If he is asked to place his hand on its hilt, he will not 
touch it or pick it up if he is speaking falsely. He will only do so if 
he is telling the truth. 

Whonover a dispute arises between SAnsis, the parties call a gather¬ 
ing of their brotherhoods and the appointed chiefs of the brotherhood. 
They lay their case before this assembly and submit to the decision 
given by the chiefs. The man held to be at fault is punished with a 
dand (a fine imposed by the brotherhood), its amount being fixed by 
the chiefs. If the parties object to the decision and each still declares 
himself to be in the right, another custom, called paun bhutti, 
is observed. Each party gives a rupee to the chiefs who send for two 
divers. A bamboo is planted in a well and the divers are sent down 
luto it. They dive into the water, and tjhe man whose diver comes to 
the surface first is deemed to be false and the one whose diver cornea 
up last, is considered to bo true. Their belief is that water will 

uot allow a false man to remain below its surface. This decision 
is final. 


hatha Shahid has a man or shrine on an ancient mound in a 
Brahman village a little north of Malla in SiAlko(. It is in the form of 


aDDew to b« h“ P pL Q ' that tho 0Wlas are a branch of the Stasis. The* 

asks if tWRbfln ? d • ° f ' ° ' !1, p '. 299 supra - who closel * v resemblo the Stasis. Ho als 
undoibt^lv , V" 8 ? y '? y pr , lests or s P iritbal advisors of tho Gidias, and says 1 ihe 
not uriosta «f tbn L and P , r l 0 0Ct 1 tb . cm ; But 13 far a3 k 00 "' 11 tho Bhangis or Sarbhangls ar 
as thev said in in.^ ai,a13 ' though tho latter appear to have some connection with tho Chuhra: 
The liarola niav i t rman 5 a c ' ass °f. Chuhras, called Barola, who avo found in Lahore 

tu a/ y l ,e connec ted in turn with the Babar. 

known «!n* S o S 0 r ll< n Ub r 6 ni intermarry with the BangAlis (II, p. 50, supra), but their be- 
those of tff«^ n £ ai rf* G fe?’ Lodar : Ma ( n ) dahAl '. Qalandar, Toli and Kharechar; whoroa 
ttot aS lmc£hir n a d l0a t0 tboso u£uued t“ tho text) aroOhauhCn, Khagi, Pandii 
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a cupola and contains a niche with a rude imago of Devi, Fatha was 
one of the mukhtars of Malla and while standing sentinel during a 
burglary was killed by his sister’s son or husband in the confusion 
caused by an alarm. So he is reverenced as a shahid or martyr. Be¬ 
fore setting out on a thieving or begging expedition the Sdnsis make 
offerings at the shrine and the Brahmaifs say that Sinsis of both sexes 
assemble at intervals at the mound and celebrate by might rites in 
which drinking and gambling play a conspicuous part. Betrothals and 
other contracts are also made at it, but there appears to be no regular 
incumbent. 

At Othian, a village in Dask & thana in that District* are the shrines 
of Hem* and Toto, tiwo Siusis, who lived in the time of RAja Ranjit 
Singh. Their father’s name was Shunaki. They gave up plundering, 
became faqirs (ascetics) and devoted themselves to God. Their prayers 
were'accepted and their prophecies always came true, so the Sansis 
put great faith in them. Both died at Othian and the Sdnsis built 
tombs to them there. 

At Tatli, a village in K&moki thana of GujrAnwdla is the shrine of 
MVf. i Lakhi, a S&nsi virgin, who renounced the world and remained 
chaste. She lived as an ascetic in the jungle and there she died. The 
Sansis worship at her tomb. 

It is also claimed that Babd Malang Sh&li was a S&nsi. A son of 
Basu S&nsi, he lived in the jungle long ago as a pious faqir whoso 
prayers were accepted by God. He died at Sarinki in thana Sambridl 
and his tomb there was built by the S&nsis who worship at it. 


No Sdnsi ever takes a false oath in any case on the name of any of 
these saints, and will go to jail rather than take such an oath. 
Whenever Sinai's cow or buffalo calves, he takes its milk or the ghi 
made from it to one of these shrinos and pours it into a hole mado in 
the tomb for that purpose ; so that dogs, crows, etc., may feed on it. 

Language.— Siinsis havo a peculiar guttural accent ‘ The linguistic 
interest of the Sansis/ writes the Rovd. T. Graham© Bailey,t ‘is 
paramount, Being criminals tlioy conceal their language with 
scrupulous aud extraordinary care. Many are the stories they tell 
of Panjibis and Europeans, who attempting to becomo conversant 
with their speech, relinquished the project in despair, being baffled at 
the unforeseen magnitude of the tusk they had undertaken. Such 
stories are, needless-to say, exaggerations. The Sinsis’ Dialect may be 
subdivided into two, the main dialect and the criminal variation. 
While the former will certainly repay time spent on it by students of 
language, the chief interest lies undoubtedly in the latter. Here we 
have the remarkable phenomenon of a dialect which owes its origin to 
deliberate fabrication for the purpose of aiding and abetting crime. 
Sdnsis themselves are unaware of its source ; yet in the presence of 
strangers they unconsciously use a dialect which is not a natural 


♦Apparently also known as Jtotam. The Sansis are also said to affect IUmrl m 
legendary IUjP^ progenitor of the Baurias (If. p. 73, supra), Jarabhu, Kukla and s K!! 
of whom the last-named was 4th in- descont from Stamial. Attention to a nodlinTr-.i i 
Mian (probably Guga) secures immunity from snake-bite. & s caueu 

f Beo his article on the Sinai Dialect iu J. A 0. B., Pt, I, i, 100i, p f 


t 
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STS M bUt a i con , s 1 c io u s manufacture. So much has this become now 

H Ve j- t , mt Pdnsis from aQ y di8t nct in the Punjab will 
speak the same dialect aud be ignorant of the fact that what they call 
their language is originally a conscious imposture, a deliberate fraud 

not bear“tho lfght P * 10 ke6P “ natnral darkneS8 deeds wbick wonld 
nrS 6 maiD dja,eC ^ is us t d by a]1 S ^ nsis - both children and adults in 

iar;, Ifc ? Iose,y - re8ombies though s&s 

moio like U du and if spoken with a clear and deliberate enunciation 
mightbe partially understood by a Panjdbi. I he criminal variation is 
absolutely unintelligible except to the initiated. Even Sdnsi children 
understand it very imperfectly. It is used in speaking in the presence 

of aliens. The fact above alluded to, that the Sdnsi dialect resembles 
sometimes Panjabi and sometimes Urdu, is worthy of attention; The 

1 st and 2nd pers. pron .give a good example of this. The singular is 
closely allied to Panjdbi, but the plural is even more closely allied to 
Urdu. All Sdnsis can speak Panjdbi, but do so with an accent and 
intonation peculiar to themselves. 

• '~^ n pronunciation the vowel sounds are the same as 

in Panjabi. Consonants vary only in so far as they extend the nso of tho 
gutturally pronounced aspirates. In Panjabi initial bh, gh, ih, dh dh 
have a pronunciation entirely distinct from that which they receive'in 
Urdu. In Sansi we find in addition to these mh and nh, of mhdrd— 

hamara. and nhara= 8 drd (criminal dialect), of, Panjdbi nherni. This 
peciiljar guttural sound is traceable, as in Panjdbi, in vowels, but here 
no rule can be laid down. Experience alone will bring accuracy The 
grammar greatly resembles Panjdbi and Urdu. 

Criminal variation.- This is a thought out and deliberate attempt 
of surpassing interest, to disguise the ordinary dialect. Sdnsis call it 
hdrei, Persian, and many really believe that it is connected with 
lersian. Of course tins is erroneous. One of the chief difficulties in 
deciphering (so to speak) the Sdnsi dialect is the existence of these two 

featnreT m by c d °' f The ? rimb ' al vu : iet y i8 luark ed by two distinct 
reatures, (1) a number of words not found in the other, (2) a series of 

somi-systematio changes of already existing words. These changes 
2V h6 T 10 'T d bein S sometimes changed, sometimes unchanged 
sometimes changed in one way, sometimes changed in another Si, hi 
joined is a list of the principal changes. 


8 

P 

ph 

bh 

bh 

bh 

b 

ch 

n 

d 

1 


changed to n, ndb=8&b (sdhib ); tiat=«at, seven, 
nh, nluird—sdrd, all. 

ntichnd—pAckna, ask; nais6=paisi. 
nhittd=phi(td (abuse). 
nhi—bhi=phir i then, etc. 

C/m<hi=Bhafti(*=a Sdnsi; chatdni—bhatdni. woman 
jhukhd—bhukhd , hungry. 
catdnd—batdnd , shew. 

, nhddnd—cJiddnd—chdrnd, loavo. 
kh, khigalnd~nigalnd~nilcalnd t emerge, 
kh, 1cha8~da8 x ten. 

k, kdhnd^ldknd t wdmd, cf. Kashmir! Idijun . 


n, 

nh, 

nh, 

ch, 

jh» 

c, 

nh, 


with'f • S4n n’ K iniiicRt0S no connection 
nieamnpof thnbiffAr ln Rohilkhand the S&nsi is called Bhattu or Bhantu but the 
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Sansi marriage . 

4 .( 

Changes formed by additions of letters, sometimes with vowel change 
b prefixed to vowels, &<?£=&*, bun=un, bdd=dd, bdthi=6th{. 

k >t „ kddm(=ddmi, man ; ko'th==6th t eight; kodhd—ddhd, half; fcttn- 

dnr=andar. 

kh „ consonants, Jchar&jti=rdj{=rdz{, satisfied; khadxthd—d{thd-=¥%n]' dith* 
tha , Urdu d&khd, seen. 

dha „ „ dha bdn=ban=bahin (Urdu) sister j dhagal=gala 1 neck. 

Verbs whose roots end in a vowel havo sometimos p inserted after the root:— 
depnd=d6nd, givo ; Mpnd=l6n&, take ; hopnd—ho'nd, bo. 

Verbs whoso*roots end in ah, change ah to aug. 

Kaugnd,—Jcahnd , say; raugnd=-rahnd } remain ; dnd come, and jdna t go, becomo asarnd 
and jasarnd , respectively. 

jdnd has two criminal past participles, one regular jatarid, one gaugd , formed from gayd 
on the analogy of kaugnd , raugnd , etc. 

a feast is given to the 

!• 

at the time of marriage, 
whioh seems to show some incipient understanding of the universal 
principle which governs the reproduction of species in both the vege¬ 
table and the animal world. On the marriage night, before daybreak, 
some shariat is mixed in a pitcher. A pit is then dug in the. courtyard 
of the house and the branches of a fruitful ' tree planted in the four 
corners. Some of the shariat and a pice are placed in the pit and the 
bridegroom, taking the pitcher on his head, walks seven times round. 
The bride follows, accompanied by her mother's brother. After this, 
the bridegroom gives some shariat to the bride, and the remainder is 
then divided amongst the men present. This practice seems to indicate 
some comprehension of the universal law of reproduction. The same 
god or goddess, embodying the principle of reproduction, who causes 
the trees to be fruitful and bring forth, is being asked to bestow the 
blessings of children on the marriage, which has just been celebrated. 
The S£nsis themselves are quite unconscious of the meaning of this 
rite and could give no reason for its practice. I think, however, that 
its significance is obvious. Some forgotten S&nsi, of a greater degree 
of intelligence and imagination than his fellows, probably recognised 
the similarity between the fruitfulness of the tree and the fruitfulness 
of the individual, and originated this rite in honour of the deity of 
fructification. This is the only instance that I have been able to trace 
in which the Sansis have any religious customs, apart from the most 
degraded form of ancestor worship. t The deity invoked in this rite is 
evidently quite distinct from the tribal ancestors Sahns Mai, Mahla and 
Bhidu. The pouring of-some of the shariat into the pit as an offering 
to the god or goddess and the subsequent distribution of the remainder, 
amongst the men present appears to have something of the nature of a 
sacrament. 

The other customs and rites practised at betrothal and marriage are 
as follows :—At the time of betrothal, the father-in-law gives five pice to 
his prospective daughter-in-law, and subsequently makes her presents 
of clothes at various intervals. At the time of marriage the bride- 

* The rest of this article is from a valuable account of the S4nsis in Gujrdt DrcimrAfTT^ 
Mr. J. Misiek of the Punjab Police. y 

j- But in Jind the Sansis elect one of their own caste as their parohit or priest to perform 
their marriage and death ceremonies. He is called the masand or bhagat of S^nai Mai and 
he receives offerings made to him. 


Birth . —The only custom appears to be tha 
people of the community on the birth of a chi] 

Marriaqe —A curious custom is practised 
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groom’s parent gives seven sheep, au ass, and some wheat to those of the 
bride. I he value of the presents to be made is, however, not fixed, and 
varies according to the circumstances of the parties concerned. The 
gana (sacred thread for the wrist), sdlu (a red cloth), mahndi (leaves of 
a bush used for colouring hands and feet) and one rupee are sent to 
the girl s parents a few days before the wedding. On the day of the 
ceremony, the procession halts on the way to the bride’s house and 
arranges the lakha, that is to say, what amount should be paid to the 

the girl’^house ^ ter tb,S * * ias been settled the procession proceeds to 

A f*”' whi ° h the bridegroom’s party have brought with them is 
now killed, and some of the blood is thrown up in the air as the portion 
of the tribal deities, Mahla and Bhidu. Water is then sprinkled on 
the ram and Mahla and Bhidu are called upon to bestow peace with 
the words, thand pana. A pitcher, a cup, a choha (digging instrument) 
and some gur are also brought by the bridegroom’s party for the cere¬ 
mony of the fruitful tree, which has already been described. The liver 
feet, and head of the ram are cooked, apart from the rest of the body J 
and aro eaten by the bride and bridegroom* J> 

I do not know why particular significance i3 attached to the number 
seven by the S&nais, and kindred races. Mr. Williams, in his account 

_ 


♦ With this may be compared the account received from Jhang. On arrival at thn 
brides house the bridegroom slaughters (with a knife he has been provided with) the coat 
which his people had brought with themselves and as the blood gushes out people of 
botjj the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parlies take some of it in their hands and ex¬ 
claim, as they throw it on the ground, •• May there be union and good will among the 
bride and bridegroom’s people! May there be union and peace between the bride and 
bridegroom. The slaughtered goat (less its head, liver, kidneys and legs which are put 1 
aside) is afterwards equally divided between the bride and bridegroom’s parties and 
they feed their respective people on its flesh. A red tinted thread is wound round the 
bride’s wrist. ^ It is called kangna and is a mark of her bridehood. the bridegroom 
and the bride’s parties sit in two separate groups in front of the bride’s house and some 
eharbat is prepared in the earthen vessel and from the sugar brought bv the bride¬ 
groom’s people. The bridegroom’s father gives a little of it to the bride and her father 
to drink and the bride’s father then gives some of it to the bridegroom and his father. 
The rest is kept apart for use later on. Two of the women who accompanied the bride¬ 
groom’s party take some flour, sugar and clarified butter to the bride to make halva 
which is put in an earthen vessel and is called the cup of chastity. This is afterwards 
eaton by the bride and ether women. 

The bride’s father gives that day a dinner to the bridegroom’s party. The bridegroom’s 
best man digs a small hole in the earth and puts two Mansuri pice (= about d anna) in 
it. Some green twigs of a kikar tree are also planted therein and a red-tinted thread 
is tied around it. Some of the remaining eharbat is poured in this hole. The vessel 
containing the remainder of tho sharbat is put on the bridegroom's hesul and to a corner 
of the piece of cloth tied round his waist is knotted a corner of the “bride's dopatta (a 
sheet worn by women to cover tho head and upper part of the body). The bride’s 
maternal uncle takes her in his arms and with the bridegroom following them they walk 
seven times round the hole (dug for the purpose as above mentioned). On completion 
oi this ceremony the bridegroom givos the piece of cloth that was tied round his 

*aist with the money in it to the bride. Thb slaughtered goat’s liver and kidney which 
were put aside are now grilled (this food is prepared without salt) and given to the pair 
rJJWr ^ the Allowing day the head and legs of the goat that were also kept apart are 
grmetl and eaten by the newly married couple. The bridegroom then receives his dowry 
ana with his newly married wife tho party starts on their return journey. On arrival at 
ms nouse the father of the bridegroom and his people present ornaments etc. to the bride, 

0 ?. P s f“ ere usually for 7 days. The kangna that was tied round the bride’s wrist at 
thn r her wedding is now removed. The one rupeo and five pice (that wore tied in 
pivnnf ill i k worn ky the bridegroom round his waist at the time of marriage) aro 
firm/* i k nc * e » but the piece of cloth itself is preserved by the bridegroom’s people, 
come tew days after hor return home the girl is fetched back by her husband, 
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of tlie Kuchbands, writes that the marriage ceremony is performed by 
tbe bride and bridegroom circling seven times round a pole and blowing 
seven times on a coal of fire. The choice of the identical number for 
the San si marriage ceremony is curious. The bride and bridegroom 
walk seven times round the pit in which the branches of the fruitful tree 
are planted. 

Funeral rites. 

At the time of burial gur is divided amongst the men present. 
Seven days after the burial a feast is given to their friends by the re¬ 
latives of the deceased. The continual recurrence of the number seven 
is curious. When consigning the body to the ground the tribal ances¬ 
tors are invoked and propitiated. In this the malignancy of motive 
attributed to the deity is again apparent. To ask a just deity to be 
merciful to a man who has lived a virtuous life, according to the ideas 
of the society, of which he was a membor, is superfluous and unneces¬ 
sary. To ask a just deity to forgive a man who has transgressed against 
the laws of society and left tbe effects and evil influence of his actions 
behind him is inconsistent, absurd, and contrary to every law of justice 
and equity. Since to attribute such a perverted system of justice to 
the deity would bo to credit him with a procedure which no man of 
sane mind and sound judgment could endorse, it is apparent that the 
ultimate origin of such an idea is based upon superstition rather than 
upon reason? The elementary train of thought which gave rise to the 
custom of worshipping and praying to the deity at time of birth, 
marriage and death, is present amongst the S&nsis, untouched by sub¬ 
sequent developments and additions of the human intellect. The sole 
object of the propitiatory rites of the Sansis is to induce their tribal 
godlings and evil spirits to refrain from exercising their malignant in¬ 
fluence on the fortunes of the person or persons for whom intercession 
is made. By gradual stages and correlatively with the forward moves 
of the human intellect, it appears that this fundamental conception of 
supernatural beings, as spirits of evil influence, has been enlarged upon, 
and embroidered, until malignancy has become magnanimity and 
propitiatory rites have become moral duties. 

The method of disposing of their dead by burial has been borrowed 
from the Muhammadans, and is an innovation of recent years. Pre¬ 
vious to their settlement in various villages, where tho majority of the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, their dead were disposed of in a manner 
similar to that of the Hindus. It is probable that they will adopt the 
Muhammadan religion altogether in the course of time, or that the 
Muhammadan’s gods and saints will be added to their own demonology. 
The so-called conversion of a S6nsi to the Christian or Muhammadan 
faith is merely a verbal phrase. The only result of such a conversion 
is that the Christian and Muhammadan deities are degraded into occu¬ 
pying positions in the S&nsi demonology similar to those held by Balms 
Mai, Mahla, and Bhidu. The intelligence, which left to itself, can 
evolve a deity of no higher type than SahnsMal; which can watch 
the inception of new lives, and the extinction of old, without feeling 
any curiosity regarding the mysteries of life and death, ig utterly 
incap able of comprehending the higher ideals and aspirations of the 
Christian and Muhammadan religions. 


Sansi superstitions. 
Sansi metaphysics. 
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No attempt has beeu made to explain or account for the working of 
Nature. The origin of gods amongst primitive races is often to be found 
m the endowment of natural phenomena, such as thunder and lightning, 
wind and ram, with human aud personal attributes. The Sansi, how¬ 
ever, can see and hear, unmoved, such striking and often awe-inspiring 
manifestations of nature’s working. The faculty of taking things for 
granted allows him to feel the force of the rain and the violence of the 
wind without experiencing any stimulation of the brain, prompting him 
to enquire into, or meditate upbn, the causes and meaning of these phe- 
noraena. The most natural and simple explanation that the thunder is 
the wrath of any angry god, that absence of rain is the displeasure of a 
powerful deity, has not even occurred to him. It is most conclusive 
proof of his degraded and inert intellectual state, that he can look upon 
the forces of nature at work, without any derangement of his habitual 
stolidity, beyond a little personal inconvenieuce. 

Exorcism ,—Amongst tlie Sdnsis almost the only indications of the 
existence of religious beliefs are contained in tho ceremonies ob¬ 
served at birth, marriage aud death. Although these are of a very 
primitive and elomentary type, yet the first dawnings of a belief iu 
the supernatural and the immortalising power of death are apparent. 
The common belief amongst Indians is that the S£nsis haVe neither 
gods nor religion. This is however incorrect. Religion in' the ab¬ 
stract, as it affects the conduct of man towards his fellows, is cer¬ 
tainly almost non-existent. Superstition, however, has gone a step 
further and bas resulted in the deification of the tribal ancestors 
Sahns Mai, Malila and Bhidu. These have been magnified by the 
lapse of time into spirits of power and prominence whom it is right 
to propitiate at time of birth, marriage, aud death. The powers in¬ 
vested in these deified ancestors appear to be rather of an evil¬ 
working than a benignant type* For instance, they are not con- 
sidered to have any power or inclination to reward the good or 
punish the wicked for deeds done on earth. Their sole importance 
lies m their ability to exert an evil lufluence on the fortunes of their 
descendants, provided that the due ceremonies for propitiation are not 
performed at important events, such as births, marriages and deaths. 
I bese ceremonies have their counterpart in all other religions observ¬ 
ances where the blessing of the deity is invoked on similar occasions 
AJj fuadamontal ldeil0ti the deity amongst all the races appears to be 
that of a malignant spirit who is naturally predisposed to exert Ms evil 
influence on the affairs of human beings unless he is duly appeased and 

l f f bl6S T g fche carnage-union between parties who 
may have been of exemplary conduct and behaviour. If it may be 

as^matto 8 'f nted that th ° bleS8in § 8 and good-will of the deity follow 
a wattei of course, upon a man conducting himself as a just, fathei 

dbt ti&fclrhfor' a f CCOunt ; 4 honour of SinsiMal tho Situii 
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and a faithful husband, the necessity of asking for these blessings is 
superfluous. When a man is conscious of having performed the duties 
which are expected of him by the society of which he is a member, the 
logical sequence is that the deity will reward him accordingly, unpre¬ 
judiced by the fact of his having performed or not performed certain 
propitiatory ceremonies. The underlying reason for the ceremonies 
appears to be an innate belief that the deity is a malignant spirit 
who desires propitiation lather than good conduct. 



It is interesting to note how entirely distinct and disconnected 
his theological system and his conduct appear to the S&nsi intelli¬ 
gence. His gods are merely the spirits of his tribal ancestors invested 
with powers for working evil, and as such do not concern themselves 
with the question of his having led a good or a bad life according to his 
own lights. The sum-total of their demands is that certain propiti¬ 
atory rights should be performed on important occasions. The in¬ 
fluence of a man’s conduct during life on bis destiny after death, 
and the exaltation of demons and evil spirits into celestial beings 
who judge a man according to his works are subsequent developments 
of the human intellect. 


The question of what happens to a man after his death is still an 
unsettled one amongst the S&nsis, and the germs of inquiry have 
not yet led him to formulate any definite theories on the subject. 
The spirits of women who die during childbirth are supposed to lin¬ 
ger on in this world and torment living beings. Persons who die 
while in an unclean state, or in an unnatural manner are said to 
become evil spirits after death, in the same manner that in ghost 
stories the spirit of the murdered man rather than that of the 
murderer is generally supposed to haunt the scene of the crime. 
The character and conduct of a mao during bis lifetime are not 
considered to be factors which determine the perpetuation of his 
existence after death — his immortality as an evil spirit is determined 
only by the outward manner and circumstances of his death. Spirits 
possessing a kindly and benign influence are held to be non-exist¬ 
ent. The inhabitants of the immaterial world are entirely spirits 
of a malignant type wbo, by the UDcleau or unnatural manner of 
their death, are condemned to haunt their former abodes and enter 
into the bodies of living beings. The outward signs of such de¬ 
moniacal possession are insanity and vacancy of mind. In order 
to terrify and exorcise the evil spirit into leaving the body of 
bis victim, the services of a sorcerer or wizard are requisitioned. 

The latter have the common characteristics and stock-in-trade 
with which the priestcraft in all ages have performed their offices. 
By means of mystic symbols und ceremonies, and by the length, 
vigour, and potency of their incantations the evil spirit is sub¬ 
dued and cast out. Insincerity is by no means a necessary adjunct 
to these operations. The representative of the priestly caste from 
whom enquiries were made stated ■ in all good faith that ha had 
in person subjugated and turned out numbers of evil spirits? The 
descendants of Bhnlad, one of the sons of Mahla, are the sorcerers 
and wizards of the Sinaia, and the progenitors of what would be 
the priestcraft in a more advanced stage of society. 
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Sansi sorcery . 

There are only three families of the descendants of Bhalad resi¬ 
dent in Gujr&t. Two of these live in the Parianw&li Police jurisdic¬ 
tion, and one in the Sadr thana of Gujr&t. Several families are 
stated to live in Gujr&nw&la. All men belonging to this caste 
wear a long lock of hair ou one side of their head. This lock of 
hair is uever cut from the time of birth, and grows to about a foot 
in length, becoming a matted and tangled mass. The S&nsis were 
unable to state what particular significance is attached to this 
distinguishing mark. Beyond exorcising and casting out evil spirits 
these men have no other duties to perform in any way connected 
with the supernatural. They are generally welcome and invited 
to the marriages of other S&nsis, but take no particular part in the 
ceremonies. One rupee is generally given to them when they attend 
a marriage, as their mere presence is considered to be of service in 
warding off the attacks of evil spirits. These spirits are considered 
to be quite immaterial and intangible. It is curious that no S&nsi can 
testify to having ever seen any of these spirits in material shape and 
form. As a rule, vagaries of the imagination or defects io vision are 
sufficient to conjure up innumerable ghostly beings. 

The method employed by the sorcerers for the purpose of casting 
out evil spirits is as follows:— A diagram in the form of a square is 
drawn on the ground. The lines of the square are traced with flour 
and a red pigment called sandur. The angles and sides of the 
square are joined by lines intersecting at the middle point. A second 
and a smaller square is then formed by joining the points at which 
the sides of the larger square are bisected. Lamps are then placed in 
the four triangles formed at the corners of the larger square, and the 
sorcerer sits on one side of the diagram, the possessed by the evil 
spirit on the other. A loug incantation is then recited with great 
rapidity and repeated as long as the evil spirit remains obdurate, and 
refuses to quit the body of its victim. 

This incantation has been taken down at full length, and a copy is 
appended hereto. It is a curious and partly unintelligible medley 
of words and names taken from every available religion and my¬ 
thology, and is oi a potency calculated to intimidate even the most 
daring and obstinate of evil spirits. 

An incantation used by Sdnsi sorcerers, 

Mardan Shah alike dhanak hhinch ban mar, ^ 

8ultan Saiyad Ahmad Kalrike zangxr tan mar . 

Iya Shah Sharf Tea sab hi se nishan tan mar . 

Ustad gur hi ahir se afsar me san mar . 

Ilanuman Nar 8ingh ho pat&k kar packer mar, 

Qurgiyan hi putlijadu ghar tamam uren kache masan Rahtc the Ram Ram, 

Jab se nayie hua murshad ke labka piajam, 

Jannat deo bir bhut khidmat mangta hain madam, 

JIawant lea dum palet ke bhairow he kanmar. 

Mundran pakar kar hath se band karun aur saro sab bhagat, 

Nanak homari taraf gur hi kya lagat , 

Zangxr tubak dalkar qaid kar sab lagat, 

%8«rmo lachara bhainsa surma pat, 

Wifchdia rahhji hi pakarkar saban mar, 
tinman pakar kalaioe sis das rukhta htin, 

Aryan bir pando Jcete but mrast . 

taurun znbar men thokar jaun zamin men das, 

A)st lagaun zarb jam bag a ki dhanak. 
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Ram te Bachman Sita la dhiyan marde. 

Shamsher bandh de tirtafang se bandh dc. 

Khanjar v:ah hitdr bhaivala flarefarag ha sat ha sotha mother bendh de, 

Banka bana neza fata ha dhar bandh de. 

Kete setc jharaf varun hctc hi tan marde. 

Pon pani ho bandh de hoxade sc smear hathi sc mahabhat ho bandh de 

Parbat wah pahar rabab icah tambura turki tar sab hi bandh de. 

Bhati narnbda ganga hi nan mar de. 

Nadi se bandh de uale ho darya he lair bandh de. 

Atune se bandh de totha jab usse sher bandh de. 

Zalam hi chasham bandh de choghal hi zaban chahi he chal bandh de. 

Bichw ha dhag paharke bandh de dandan sahr bandh de. 

Sab aur ghari ghari pair pair bandh de. 

Tunbe ho paharhar hath $e bandh de. 

Qhat ghat paran bandh dc jal joganu ha sati jal jogana patal hain. 

Chaunsath jogana aur chattar as pas naran palam ho bandh de. 

Sabay hagh phunk dhol hi tambura chattis rag ho bandh de. 

Ait horan hi axsis nang ho bandh de. 

Lahore sanjir ha malia shaitan ho mar de. 

Ashaq pari shah clihcr pari ho bandh de. 

Rah Siyah n\or siyah sital pari ho bandh de. 

Rewa ho bandh de jumna ho bandh de. 

Sarsawti ko bandh de hishna narabda gumairti ho bandh de. 

Suraj samundhar seti sulan halam landh de. 

Barhat halame pah hi sath ga karxoar mahamda nar singli ho bandh de. 

Jain Khan sadhu daryan singh ho bandh de. 

Kul tha karin bawanian mozian bliairon ho mar dc. 

Khurshad aini ho chhoti churel churhi ko bandh de. 

Kya mantri mari masani mantri sab mantri ho bandh de, 

Bakral sudan se awa halal bandh de. 

Nafri ha fareb se bal bal bandh de, 

ifundra mohamad he nam ha sultan saiyad ahmad. 

Kalri he nam ka mundra hasrat janab pir dastogir ghaus ashlan haram tute, 

Sattar san bilar bahaten san halabar zanjir ta halaba. 

Nah afat chute barhat halme par he sath. 

All efforts to obtain'a translation of this incantation have failed 
The S£nsis themselves do not know it, and the Sayyid of the Khangah 
of H&flz Haydt, who taught it, is dead. It is however published here 
in the hope that a translation will eventually be found. 

An interesting legend is related regarding the parentage of Sahns 
Mai, the founder of the Sdnsi race, and the principal deity of their 
religion. His mother is said to have been a princess ; the daughter 
of a great king who ruled over the countries in the neighbourhood of 
the Lakhi Jangal. While crossing a river in a boat one day, she saw a 
flower come floating down with the stream. As it passed the boat, 
she picked it out of the water and inhaled its perfume. The genesis 
of her son Sahns Mai was thus performed. When advancing into a 
state of pregnancy, her father the king noticed her condition, and, 
incensed at her want of purity, cast her out from his home. She fled 
to the Lakhi Jangal, and sheltered by a faqir gave birth to a son 
who was Sahns Mai, the common ancestor of all the S&nsis. 

Numerous instances have boon quoted in standard works on com¬ 
parative religion showing how intimate a relation the idea of an 
immaculate conception bears to that of godhead. Illustrations prov¬ 
ing the universality of this connection aro found in the religion of 
almost every race. It is possible that this lpgend of the S&nsis may 
be an example of the same universal train of thought, the exhalations 
of a flower being substituted for the divine spirit. It is, however 
difficult to credit the limited intellect of a SiinBi with the imagi- 
native faculty and a pertain pootio sentiment implied in this legend. 
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I am, therefore, inclined to think that it may have been grafted 
on to the person of Sahns Mai, after the Sausis came into contact 
with higher and more advanced races, possessing a greater wealth of 
tradition and legend. The possibility of its having been borrowed 
from another race does not, however, controvert the theory that, at 
a certain stago of civilisation, all races have a natural toudency to 
look upon their gods ns having been immaculately conceived. 


The Sdnsis have framed certain laws and penalties amongst them¬ 
selves to deal with offences which appear to them to be deserving of 
punishment. Periodical gatherings are held at which tribal disputes, 
marriage complications, etc., are settled by men chosen from the tribe 
for theTr intelligence and impartiality. These men are called Nutn- 
bct'dfh'S and tlio°parties in all matters under dispute agree to abide by 
tlioir decision. Such a tiling as ft S&nsi taking Ins case into a regular 
court of law is entirely unknown, and reports to the Polico are equally 
unheard of. Private settlement of cases by reference to the lamhar- 
,lars of the* tribe is invariably preferred to the trouble, expense and 
inconvenience of a trial by law* The punishments inflicted upon 
offending parties generally take the shape of fines varying from five 
to twenty and thirty rupees according to the seriousness of the offence. 
It is a significant fact that burglaries and thefts are not included 
under the heading of offonces. To murder, to assault, to abduct one’s 
neighbour’s wife is an offence according to Siinsi ideas, but to steal and 
pilfor is merely a legitimate and natural means of obtaining tlio 
ncco'ssrics of life. ThoAs amongst themselves are rare, partly clue to 
the feeling that a common bond of brotherhood unites all Sepsis, and 
partly due to the fact that, it is very seldom that they evor possess any¬ 
thing worth stealing. Beyond a few simple cooking utonsils nothing 
of value is retained. Any exoess on the requirements of the moment 
is allowed to remain over for future use, in pursuance of the same 


* <« Tho Sanais do not usually re sort to Government courts of law for rodresa of tbur 
Grievances. Uowever grave a crimo may be, they settle it among themselves. The com¬ 
mon practice is that tho aggrieved party lays its complaint before a parich of the community 
which the punch sends for tho other party, inquires into tho maltor nnd endeavours to tiring 
about an amicable settlement. If it bo unsuccessful iu it, it invites other rancho* ami 
members of their community. Tho contesting parties havo to deposit Rs. 5 oach towards 
expenses of the meeting and are made responsible for any further expenses that may 
occur Tho panche* and others on assembling, hear statements of both tho parties and, in 
tho event of their being successful in bringing about an amicable settlement, proper indemnity 
is cause t to bo made to the aggrieved party. If not, the following are the UBual ways 
of determining tho guilty person : 

1 The parties are made to Rpit on tho boles whero insects reside. This i.: considered 
a serious oath and the person at fault is supposed to desist from doing so. 

2. They are made to swear by Devi and Lakh-Data, the objects of their worship. 

3* A rupee and a pice are thrown in boiling oil and the person considered guilty is 
asked to draw out with his hands the silver coin. If lie is guilty he wotftd shrink from 
doing so, on account of the consciousness of his guilt. If innocent ho readily does so. 
This method is, however, now very rarely practised. „ 

\. A bamboo is erected in water and tho persou considered guilty ts asked to dive, 
holding the bamboo all the time in his hands. If ho comes up immediately he is a 1- 
judged guilty, whereas if ho can remain in water for some time bo is considered innocent,. 

5. A rupee and a pice arc covered (separately; with Hour-paste and thrown into a 
vessel filled with water. The person considered guilty is required to take out one of 
the two pasted articles. If the article he takes out is found to bo the pice ho is considered 
guilty ; whereas if it bo the rupee, he is hold innocent. 

The panchea have tho right to inflict any punishment they like on tho party adjudged 
guilty and their decisions are acceptod and submitted to without demur o: objection. 
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Scltisi habits* 

instinct wliicli induces a dog to bury a bone, and unearth it on the 
following day ; but definite economy and foresight are never practised. 

I have heard that S&nsis are occasionally employed as labourers in the 
cultivation of fields. The proportion who attempt to obtain a living 
by manual labour is, however, almost negligeable. Several villages 
have employed Stasis in the capacity of chaukidars or watchmen, “it 
is said that, the remainder consider it a point of honour not to rob a 
village in which a Stasi is acting as chaulciddr. 

The physique of the race is exceptional, and the men are possessed 
of phenomenal powers of endurance and insensibility to fatigue. A 
journey of twenty-five or thirty Tcos in one day is by no moans an 
impossibility for a Stasi, and they are known to have committed 
burglaries in villages seven or eight hos distant from their homes, and 
to have returned to their villages before daylight on the next morning.* 
Degeneration of the race through intermarriage with near relations is 
strictly interdicted, and no Stasi is allowed to marry in his own got . 

It is only very recently that the Stasis have settled down in 
fixed homes and abodes. Their own statements show that up to the 
last thirty or thirty-five years ago, they used to wander indefinitely 
about the district living in 'palchis or temporary shelters of straw 
matting or thatch. During this life, their sole means of existenco 
must necessarily have been either alms or theft and the thirty or 
thirty-five years which have elapsed since their settlement in various 
villages have been insufficient for them to fully recognise the fact 
that society does not permit its members to obey the prorr^ptings of 
nature, by which a man is naturally inclined to utilize anything and 
everything for his own sustenance, regardless of ownership. The Stasi is 
still in the suckling stage of human progress, where he expects to receive 
the means of sustaining life direct from the parent nature. To ask a 
Stasi to work and labour for his daily necessaries is as much an anomaly 
as to ask an infant at the breast to earn the nourishment it receives bv 
personal effort. The stage in the life of the individual corresponds with 
the stage in the evolution of mankind. During his wandering life of a 
few decades the Stasi was perfectly at liberty to entrap the ownerless 
creatures of the jungle and to gather any fruits, plants or leaves grow- 
ing in a wild state. His' brief acquaintanceship with a domiciliary 
civilisation has not beon sufficient to impress him with the fact that the 
same liberty cannot be extended to his neighbour’s cattle and crop3.f 



♦The llnndhooh of (h* Grimier <tfih*Pn»jnb 8tys that Sinai males are generally 
(U»L in complexion with bright sparkling eyes, while tho females are more often fair. Their 
fact are c ;»:•,! in Ih - aboriginal mould and arc very • foxy' in expression. The hair of tho 
face or hoad i grown or removed according to the custom of the country in which thoy 
Y T' 1 • / reside. They are often la 1 o found with shock heads of hair and often, again, 
.di.'ued with the exception of the Hindu tuft whic h is sometimes tho onlv ovidenco of their 
Hinduism The falrneen of complexion which a grout number of the &inaia undoubtedly 
po-r.M ia to bp attributed to admixture of blood duo to tho kidnapping of children of 
higher castes, the introduction of outanle dement*, and tho illicit connections formed bv 
Kin i women with persons of docent status. The Acetous and agility of the mZ i il 
always boon noticed, as has tho Amazon-liko nature of their womcn-folk Hut I a ' • 
though wiry, active and no moan-athlete is not big honed or exop.Dtiouallv , rV 
Samis, it is said, can always bo detovtod by their smol! wliich is described as a 
of musk-rat and rancid grease. LU ns a combination 

t One of their favourite maxims illustrative of tho manner of their living is—Bof » - • ., . 
Al; f ab boi so tin taluq, h ^ v 0a / r> h0 * 
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Dress .—Sdnsis wear tlio tragi, a cotton cord round the loins, and said 
not to be used by any other class. Paqj&bi Sdnsis usually wear the 
lmir Ionand keep twisted within its coils a small sharp knile, 
called kavu, used for purse-cutting. Tho nails of the right thumb and 
index finger are kept long for similar purposes. Sdnsi women dress 
elaborately for festive occasions, but the usual attire of both sexes is 
rarely anything more than a langoti. 

Two septs in Sidlkot, tho Socliibh or Lochibh and the Tatta are said 
to be half Sdnsi by descent. A sub-division of the Wattus in Ferozepur 
13 also said to go by the same name and to bo in all respects similar to 
the Sdnsis, though it is recognized as belonging to the Bhatti brother¬ 
hood and is, nominally at least, Musaluidn. The Barela Ohukpis 
of Lahore and the Lamma are also said to bo closely assimilated 
to tlie Sdnsis of Gurdnspnr and feuilkot, as they actually intermarry 
with them and conceal .heir outlaws The Bavar of the upper Mdnjha, 
tho Gandhflas and Bangdlis can hardly bo called akin to tbo bansis 
save by their habits. 

(2) A Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. In tlie latter District Rdjd Sdnsi, a village 7 miles from 
Amritsar is the ancestral home of the Sindhanwrilia family winch 
claims Rdjput descent and belongs to this got . They are also found in 
Gujr&nwala. 

In Gujranw&la they are described as an offshoot of tlie Bhatti clan 
and they take their name from one Sdnsi, whoso great-grandson, Udrat, 
came from Bhatner in Hindustan 18 generations ago, and adopted a 
pastoral life in that district. His sons, Jatn and Sundar, took to 
agriculture. They intermarry with tho Goroya, Wirk, and other JAt 
communities. Adoption is common + The custom of yagnvand pre¬ 
vails. When a S&nsi introduces into Ins brotherhood a wife Irom a 
different) tribe, all the women of his tribe dine with her. This ceremony 
is called got kwialci. None but S&usi women and the new bride «ro 
admitted to this meal. Though the wife is thus admitted into tlie 
tribe and from the date of her marriage observes all the ceremonies 
of the Sinsis, she continues to be called by the name of her own parents’ 
caste. Tho original priests of the Sdnsis belong to the K&lia sub-caste, 
who reside in Sugar chak in tho Bhatner province, but none of them 
now reside in Gujrdnwdla. The rank and influence of the SandhdnwSlia 
fainilv who belong to this tribe, and the renown of their representa¬ 
tive the great MahArAja Ranjifc Singh, have given lasting political 
notoriety to the Sdnsis. 


Sansiab, a Rajput clau of the 2nd grade, found in 
circle, according to Biugley ; Dogras , p. 27. 

Sansoi.— See under Daoli. 


tho 


Dugar 


or Jammu 


Sant, Sant, fern, -ani, a saint, a devotee, 
derives it fr. the Latin sanctns. 


The ranjdbi Dirty., p. 1011, 


* A tribe not elsewhere alluded to. But tho Vaugalia or BangiUis of 
eat tho snakes they kill, arc said to bo a class of S.iiiaia. Itinerant 
doubtless often of Sansi origin. t , . , . . 

| p i 3 ^aid Hut the adaption of a boy who iuu been bolrolhud cancels 


ie upper B ir 
•uako-chiirinof 

his betrothal. 


v.ho 

nro 
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Sdnwal Shdhi—Saqqa. 


Sanwal Su a m's. In the Indus valley is found a Sikh sect called Sdnwal, or 
Some Shfilns, from a guru Sdnwal Shall,* a disciple whom Bdbd Ndnak 
deputed in 1439 to preach his doctrines in the south-west Punjab. 
The title Slidk appears, however, to have given rise to other stories, 
according to one of which Sdnwal Slidh was an Arora of Amritsar 
whose father supplied Guru Rum Dds with funds for the building of 
the Golden Temple. Under Gurii Govind Singh Sdnwal Shdh Singh 
preached Sikhism on the frontier, and Some Shdh was his brother. 
The sect, or rather the followers of Sdnwal Shah, Some Shall, and the 
former’s descendant Bdwd Shall, are found in Uera Ismdil Khan, 
Multdn and Huzaffargarh, and even beyond the frontier. 

Sapadha, a sub-oasto or group found, like Nag and Ndgla, in many castes 
including the Musalli". The term indicates dexterity in the art of 
snake-catching rather than a totemistic origin : Punjab Census Bept., 
1912, p. 431, § 574. 

Sapaila, fern, -an, a keeper of snakes, a snake-charmer. Panjabi Dicty., 
p. 1012: see next. 

Sapasa, a snake-catcher or keeper. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1012, 


Sate la, Sapeea or Sipada, a snake-catcher or charmer. In the Hill States 
tho Nagdlut and Naglu are said to be snake-channors, like the Sapelas. 
Sopdndf, Sapdda, Sapdd, Sapdhda, Sapiade are other forms of tho 

word. The Sapelas or Sampelas claim to be an offshoot of the Jogis_ 

see Yol. II, p. 409, supra. 


Sapka, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Sapkai', a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Saqqa, Arab., a carrier or vendor of water : a cup-bearer. The Saqqds are 
Muhammadan watermen. Thoy claim to bo Kdjputs by origin as 

their several sub-castes—Bhutti, Chauhdn, Punwdr, Tnr and Bhallm_ 

show. The Punwdr Saqqds claim to be descendants of Rdja Jagdev. 

The Rdjput Saqqds used to avoid four gets in marriage in former 
times, but now-a-days they follow tho Muhammadan law. They practise 
kareica and polygamy. Some of them also claim to be Gory a Pathdns 
from gor, a Persian word for grave, as their ancestor is said to have 
been born in Ins dead mother’s grave. Originally Pathdns they after¬ 
wards took to carrying water and so wero called Saqqds. 


There are also Chirirndr Snqqds, who wore originally fowlers or bird 
catchers, but took to carrying water in skins and were so called Saqqds. 

As regurda occupation they are simply watermen, but some of them 
are also agriculturiste. Tho caste is more strongly organized in Kohtak 
and Gurgaon than elsewhere, for it lias caste vanctu'n.ats in th.,«. 
districts. In the latter the Saqqa pauchayat has a chaudhri or nresi 
dent, a rnunsif or arbitrator, and a surnner or footman fviir/yf^ i.," 
additiou to tho members who vary in number from 20 to Mli v *" 
to the number of villages included in the group. ucordtng 


f Tho ileaceodautB <»f this j/uru are known a* 3anwai-&b£h-iK>tra. Their 
l^Jed NHnttk-fhilus. ‘ , . , 

f But ilio i\ T ag£lu is alrfo desmbod as a worker jm bp.mboo, from nirgdi t 


clisgiplofl aro 
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Sard-~Sarai . 

In Lohd.ru they return the following (jots in addition feo the Bhalim: 
Sayyid, Qurashi, Khokhar, Turkman and Khainchi, aud just as the 
Bhalim ancl Khainchi claim Rajput origin, so the Sayyids and Qureshi 
claim descents from those castes. The Grori, as they are called in this 
State, claim to be Pathdns. They specially alfect Khwdja Khizr and 
when a rat gnaws a hole in a waterskin they attribute the misfortune 
to his displeasure. 

SarA, a tribe, partly Hindu, partly Muhammadan, found in Montgomery. 
Doubtless the same as the Sarai. 

Sakaf, fern, -Ni, a money changer or banker. Panjabi Dicty ., p. 1015. 
Arab. Sarr&f.—The Sarr&f is tho agent for the distribution of the 
precious metals, as the Sundr is the worker in them. Sometimes 
a customer will ornaments through a sarraf who employs a gold¬ 
smith, hut is responsible for his work. Occasionally too ho keeps a 
stock ol roady-mado jewellery made for them by journeymen gold¬ 
smiths. Ho also supplies bullion to be made over to the Sun&r, 
and tests and weighs tho ornaments when made up. but for this 
purpose it is advisable to employ tho sarraf of another village. Ho will 
also value gold or silver for a commission, and settle tho price of 
an article. In the same way every goldsmith has his sarraf. He 
watches the market and imports bullion, as well as being a wholesale 
dealer in old jewellery, so that he is practically the Sundr’s banker. Ho 
advances him bullion, charging interest on loans overdue, but only 
allowing a meagre discount on loans paid before they fall due. He 
is generally trustworthy but as be lends to the goldsmith on little or 
no security and is subject to some temptation as arbiter between him 
and his customers ho is reputed to connive with the former at times 
to the latter*s detriment. Occasionally too ho is implicated in melting 
down stolen ornaments.* The Chopra Khatris are said to have an 
al called Sarr&f in Jullundur, while the Sioni section or got is said to 
mean a * dealer in gold/t 

Sauahiija, a tribe,— Panjabi Dicty., p. 1015. Doubtless tho same &a the 
Sarrra. 

Sarai, (1) a Ba^hAn cbm (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sakai.-— (1) A Jdfc tribe found in Amritsar and Gurddspuv, in which latter 
District its mombors are sometimes called Shaikhs, as being leaders of 
the Soltdnias or followers of Sakiii Samar, As such they receive small 
offerings, though they are rather shy of admitting tho fact. It is not 
certain that this tribe is distinct fiom (2). 

(2) A tribe of Ja^s chiefly found in Gnrdrisptir and Siwlkot, though 
there are a few on the upper aud middle Sutlej also. There aro said 
to be Sardi Rdjputs in Sidlkot, who aro Bhbttis descended from an 
ancestor called Savdi who settled iu the Hrliizfibad tahsil. Sardi is 
also said to be a well-known 3k\ clan in Jullundur and the neighbouring 
districts. Tod makes Sehrdi the title of a race of Puuwdr Rdjputs wl,ic 
founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the eastern bank of the Indus 
and “ gave their name Sohl or feohr as a titular appellation to the ucuu- 

* For so m (ui llin do tail 3 I ’ i i t ,c- \ I N. 0 , i & 9^. 

t P. N- Q.» I, § iKJS. 
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382 The Sarai or Kalhora. 

try and its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrais.” The Sardi of 
Gurddspur returned themselves in 1881 as tribe Sindhu, clan Sardi, but 
the Sindhu appear to have no such sept. The Sardi may however bo 
an offshoot of the bindliu and they cortaiuly do not intermarry with 
that tribe. 

(3) Tho title of tho Kalhora family of Rdjanpur in Dora Ghdzi 
Khdn, which is known as that of the Mian Sdhib Sardi. According 
to Mackenzie the Sardis havo a holy reputation and retain art uncut 
lock on the crown of their heads—whence tho title (fr. sir, 4 head ’). 
But the Dora Ghdzi Khdn Gazetteer (1898) says that males of the Sardi 
family do not cut the hair or moustache, and that Sarai is a common 
term for a native of Sind. 

Tho Kalhora family is related to the prophet Ibrahim and descended 
from Ismdil. Its ancestors were directly connected with Hazrat Abbds, 
uncle of the prophet and so a Qnraish by tribe. It is therefore called 
Abbdsi. About 100 H. its members dispersed over Arabia, Irdq and 
Persia, but its head-quarters were at Baghddd, aud it playod its part 
in the early Muhammadan invasions of Aleppo, in which place it settled, 
remaining till 1068 H. In that year Adam Shdh with 3,000 men of his 
own tribe marched down to Ifaidardbdd in Sindh from Aleppo owing 
chiefly to dissensions among his brothers. Tho Abrd family was then 
ruling in Sindh and its chief evinced great respect for Adam Shah 
Abbfisi, granting him land for his maintenance, and so on. The system 
of making disciples or murids was instituted by Adam Shdh in Sindh. 
Adam Shdh died soon after and was buried at Sukkur, where his shrine 
is still visited annually by his followers, Tukri Adam Shah in that town 
being named after him. Ddud, his eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
and reigned peaceably for 7 years. On his death Midn I lids was in¬ 
stalled on the rjaddi, and was acknowledged as the first supreme spirit¬ 
ual guide. Thousands of all sects became murids in his time and his 
spiritual influence extended to Sindh, the Punjab, and elsewhere. Midn 
Ilids lived for 5 years and was succeeded by Midu Nnsir Muhammad, 
who is called tho star of the family, owiug to his popularity, preaching 
and righteousness. In 1102 H. Ydr Muhammad, the first chief of the 
Abbdsi family, attempted to establish his rule in Sindh, which at that 
time was under the domination of the Puuwdr family. He succeeded in 
taking the country and expelling the Punwars out of Sindh where ho 
roigned for 15 years. Records now in possession of the Sardi family 
show that he ruled it well. In 1117 H. Ydr Muhammad died and his 
son, Nfir Muhammad, the first Kalhora, kiug, was installed on the 
(jaddi. He ultimately succeeded in forming a state, bounded on the 
west by the territory of Bhagnari, on the north by Kot Sabzal, on tho 
south by Karachi and on tho east by Unn-kot Marviwdla. After a 
reign of 50 years l.o died and was succeeded by Ghuldm Shdh, who 
extended his territory as far north as Kaldbdgh. He had always’ been 
in contact with the Miriams and Muhammad Khdn Gujar at Dera 
Ghdzi Khdn and the Sikhs at Multan. Ho qIbo fought, several battles 
with the Pat.bdns on the Dora Ismdil Khdn border. Shortly after this 
rapid rise to power ho died about 1172 II. Midu Muhammad Ravfardz 
succeeded bis father. He died childless, and his territory fell into the 
hands of Midn Abdul Nabi, brother of Ghuldm Shdh Kalhora. Abdul 
Nabi's fickleness and incapacity led to revolt. Mir Bahrdm Khdn Tdlpur 
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Was Ghubim Slidli’s chief minister and the courtiers, owing to a grudge 
against him, informed Abdul Nabi that Bahrdm Kh'm was stirring up 
civil war against him. To remove this suspicion Abdul Nabi demand¬ 
ed Bahrdm Khan’s daughter in wedlock, but the Mir, acting upon 
family usage, refused to accede to the request, whereupon the Mian 
secretly murdered him. His son, Mir Bijjar, bad at that time gone on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return the Midn appointed him wazir* 
But, as the people were at heart opposed to the Talpurs, they continued to 
complain to the Mian that Mir Biijar was fomenting disturb ances in the 
country. Mir Bijjar hud however considerable influence among the 
military officers and chiefs and the Midn could not get rid of him open¬ 
ly, so bad him treacherously assassinated with the aid, it is said, of the 
Mahdrdja of Jodhpur. The Talpur and Leghari BaJoch then in Sindh 
having seen two ot their chiefs put to death in succession fell upon the 
Midn and drove him out of Sindh. Abdul Nabi fled westward and 
appealed to Ahmad Slutli Durrdni. With the aid of a Durrani ioroe 
he reconquered Sindh but had hardly reigned for two years when the 
Baloch again revolted against him and Anally usurped his territory. 
The Midn was obliged to flee to Kola Makhduin, a village mar Raj an- 
pur, where ho remained for a long period. He had with him a large 
number of men consisting entirely of his followers, and they persuaded 
him to march to Leia and Mankera, now in Midnwdli. That^ territory 
was then iu the possession of the Jaskani Baloch and the Mian easily 
succeeded in conquering it. Settling in it he despatched representatives 
to do homage to the king of Khurdsdn, and the Durrdni king, pleased 
with his submission, bestowed upon him the territories of Leia and 
Mankera at a quit-rent There he spent 6 peaceful years, 1 lit he cele¬ 
brated the marriage of his son, Midn Fazl Ali, at such vast expense that 
he was unable to pay the quit-rent. Shdh Muhammad Khan and 
Sarfardz Khdn Baddozai seized their opportunity and induced the 
authorities in Khurdsdn to grant them a sanad of his territories. Ino 
’Midn had a considerable force, but he first tried to conciliate his enemies. 
The Patlidns, liowover, stubbornly refused to listen to his envoys and 
so the Midn sent out hi 9 eldest son, Muhammad Arif, with a number of 
men to check their advance. Between Bhakliar and Kahror the two 
armies met and a regular battle was feugbt. The Papinius were at 
first defeated, but the Midn’s troops, instead of pursuing them, fell 
to looting. A Sikh caravan then in the vicinity fired in self-defence 
upon his men and a stray bullet killed Muhammad Arif. Ilis shrine is 
at Leia.* When the Fathdns got the news of his death they attacked 
the Midu’s force and defeated it. In his sorrow at the death of liis son 
and the defeat of his army he left Leia and weni to Jodhpur, where 
Mahdrdja Bliim Siugh received him with respoct and entertained him 
honourably, granting a jdyir to the descendants of Muhammad Arif 
which is 6till held by the family. Tim Midn continued to sond petitions 
to Ahmad Shdli Durrdni for the restoratiou of Sindh and at last the 
Durrdni king sent Muhammad Khdn with a sanad granting him heredi¬ 
tary rights in the Rdjanpuvthen estimated t<> bo worth Rs. 4,000. 
Midn Abdul Nabi then went’to Rdjanpnr and eventually settled at 


♦This probably explains why wo find Sard? or SLrdf, defined also as '* a title of tho 
murid* of Mi-in Nur Muhammad anl ftluham uad Arif of some plttco near Bbakfcar. 1 ho&o 
murid* aro scattered over tho Thai. 
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Hdjipur, which had come into the family in this wise:—When Midn 
Nnr Muhammad was ruling in Sindh ho Had esponsed a sistor of Mir 
Nasir Khdn, the Brahui NuLwdb, so when Mian Abdul Nabi fell on evil 
times he sent bis youngest son, Fazl Ali, to Mir Nasir Khdn for pro¬ 
tection and the latter granted bis guest a third of the income of Hdjipur 
for his maintenance. The Dajal and tho Harrand tracts were then 
under Brahui rule. 

But the Sarai conquest of this territory may have been much older. 
According to Mackenzie Kamdl KMn Mirrrtni was killed and succeeded 
by one Nur Muhammad Sarai who, with Gliulrtm Slidb, a Kalhora 
Abbdssi, caine frmn Umrkot in Sindh. Nur Muhammad enlarged the 

boundaries of the tract lately under Mirnini rule as far as Mahmud Kot 
on the south. He met the SiAls on the Jhelura, pushed back the 
Jaskdni Biloch on the north and took possession as far as Darya 
Khdn Pollock dated Ghutam Shdh’s advent as late as 1767-8 A. D., 
when he dispossessed the Dew Hhfai dynasty of the Derajdt But 

Mackenzie believed that the S»rai ^ ll^thT 1011 ! rn- f 
Sd/mr country long before Dera Ghdzi fel under the r rule. Tins, ho 
observed would reconcile the two accounts in all points except the name 
of the first Sarai, Gl.uldm Shdli, « name which does not appear to have 
been transmitted as a tide, after the manner of Gbfa, Khdn, Ismrtil 
Khdn and Kamdl Khdn. The Saddozai undoubtedly conquered the 
country in 1792 and, if Ghuldm Shdh and Nnr Muhammad only came 
from Sindh in 1768, there would bo no room tor the Gujar and Jaskdm 

1792., Poltook Mi « 

the Guiar was tho Ghdzi Klidn's wazir, and that ho incited the Sarais to 
wrest the southern Derajdt from his master, then a minor. This tho 
Sarais did and then put Muhammad into power undor themselves. 
If this be correct, Muhammad must have held tho Sindh Sdgar country 
from the Sarais, but the curront version is that ho wrested it from 
them armed with a sanad from Delhi, and bis death at Sirlnnd lends 
colour to this story. 

The customary rule against cutting the hair has led to a story that 
tho founder of the Kalhora family was a disciple of Bdbd Nanak, and 
there is a couplet which says 

Sikh Sarai donon Bhai, Bdbd Ndnalc put bandi. 

a q>j, e Sikhs and the Sarais are both brothers, BdbdNdnak made them 
his sons. Another account is that Adam Shdh, to keep up his attention 
when at prayers, used to tie himself by the hair to a beam, and wore 
bis hair long so that it might bo useful for this purpose. Hence arose 
7 he habit of never cutting tho hair. The Sarais aro all Slnds, and have 
ninuy followers iu Sindh. They tie their hair in a knot on the crown of 
tho head instead of at the side of tho head us the Sikhs tie it. The 
Sarai abjure the nse of tobacco. Tho head of the family still maintains 
its dignity by sitting on a gnddi, and never rising whoever enters tho 
rooui Till the doath of Tdj Muhammad a pair of kettledrums were 
always played whilst tho Midn B&hib remained upon the gaddi, and the 
present Midn, who bears tho title of Shdh Nawdz Khdn, is still called 
Sarkdr by the people. 

f e ,n. -Ni, a saddler : one who embroiders silk and tinsel on shoes, 
b Arab samij, a saddler. Panjabi Dicty., p, 101 o. 


MIAflSr^ 



Saraji — Sarera. 
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Saeaji, an inhabitant of the Saraj or highlands of Kula and Mandi, 

Saean, a Jdt got which claims Rdjput origin. Its ancestor migrated from 
Sahdranpur and lost status by marrying a Jdt widow. Io is tound in 
Jfnd. 

Saranqi'a, fr. sarangi or sarangi, a player on the sarangi or fiddle. I anjabi 
Dicty., p. 1016. 

Sabao, a Jdt tribe found in Jlnd. It worships ancestors, having bakhuhas* 
at Ballamgarli, near a pond, where their jatheras or ancestors aia 
worshipped at weddings. 

Saras a very small caste or sub-caste found at Banur in PatidU. They 
tordwithm orchoudiso on pack animals They appear «» bo W1 
also iu Ferosepur in which district they work as labourers on roads, etc. 

Sabawah, a camel-driver. Prnjibi Dieiy, p. 1017. See Sarwiin. 

O a r, m a Tfit tribe found in Jind. It claims to be Tur Rajput by 

SaeAWAT, SAEOT.a t conquered a small tract in that State inAfcbar'a 

S aad thus obtained ti,o title of Snvbirt or chieftain, whence tho 
name Sar&wat or children of Sar (Sur). 

In Gurgdon it is called Sdrot and holds 24 villages, including Hodal, 
in that District. 

Sabaye, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* 

Lahore Sarbdn=Baloch. 

-tx mst jszvzttz 

Cf. Sarbhangi. 

Sarbhangi (1) see under Nauga : (2) a synonym of Aghoei : see under 
8 Sanidsi: (3) Among tho Chuhras, Sarbhangi appears to mean a priest 

of some kind. 

Sardi. See under Utmdnzai. 

Sabdiye, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sabi si. Sarbhra, SabbAHRA, or iu Amritsar Sadara. A low caste only 
ronrrned from Kangra aud tho adjacent territories.! In Kungp* they 
are for tho most part general labourers, and they special y scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains aud are also said to make stone 

— ft:; 

fotmTptopKpstedLmomwol «nd used lot Hi* vror.hip ol departed «M»: 
Panjabi Dicty., p. 82. . . 

ito tortoTuUSet :r^iriy Lm but tliom^lvow 
as S of low origin, ft view borne out by tbe fact that no Inbo will marry with > * 
but Barerae: ?. N. Q./U, § 382. But this account iu uroconuilablo with Wucc a account of 

tho IUeeals, 
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mortars, but they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They 
are out cast os of much the same status as the Chamdrs and almost 
all of them aro Hindus. The correct spelling seems to bo Sarahira. 


Sarebar, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sabbuba, Sabewaba, a Jaini, a Jain devotee who wears a cloth ovor hiB 
mouth to avoid inhalation of animalcule. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1018. Cf. 
Seora. 

Sargana, a Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sahhani, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sarhari, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sabi Kaeigab, a carpenter (= tarhlian ) in Peshawar. 

SaeIn. A group of the Keatris. See also under Se(h. 

S A n r, Air , a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Saroqa, a Rdjput tribe from which the Ghatwad Jd(s of Rohtak claim 
descent. Cf. Saroiali. 

Saboiah, (1) a Jdt clan; (2) an Awdn clan, both agricultural, found in 
Amritsar; (3) a tribo of liejputs apparently extinct in the Punjab 
as a separate tribe. Descent from it is claimed by the Dbillon and 
Goraya Ja^s,* by tho llinjra (»)+, Badechli and Dhindsa Ja(s,J and by 
the Phularwda Raj puts,§ A village in Sidlkot is, howovor, owned by 
baroah Rajputs. || Cf- Sarolia and Tak Soroah. 

Saeot, a tribe of Jdts, found in GurgdoD. See Sarawak 

Sarbaka, a tribe found in Hazara which belongs to a race inhabiting Chibhdl, 
or the hill country of Kashmir on tho Hazdra border, and, according 
to Wace, akin to tho samo ethnic group as tho Dhund, Satti, and 
Kharrdl of the same .tract. They are chiefly found in tho Abbottdbdd 
tahsil, where they are purely agricultural. They are all' Musalmdn 
and are probably quite distinct from tho Sarera of the oastern hills. 

Sarsar, (1) a Jit clan found in Multan: (2) an Ardiii clan found in 
Amritsar (both agricultural). 

Sabtora, literally (it is supposed) ‘ of diminished head.’ Tho son of a Rdjput 
by a maid-servant, boo uudor Manlida also. • 

Sab wan, -await, fern. -Am, a camol-driver. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1024. 

Sakwani, a Pat-han clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sabwani, 11 a Ltathdn tribe, recognized by Ibbetson ua akin to the Ghilzai 
and iiodi tribes of the Matti branch of that race. It never rose to 
prominence and is now hardly known in Afghanistan, but it Bottled 
south of the Lfini in Utahan and C-haudhwdn in the northern part of 
the tract immediately uudor the fcsulaimdn range. Weakened by 
feuds with the Sur, however, it was driven out of that territory into 

• ui*t. of Bidlkot, p. 2D. f H>„ p. ZU. f Tit., p. 27. § lb., p, 28. if (/, p go 

The fjwrwini tribo must not bo confused with the isarliani branch of the'Pat bins Tho 
t.aine hoe of course nothing whatever to do with oerwiln, a camelman. 
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Sarmr—Sarwi. 

HinduBtdn by the MiYm Khel. Sarwdni Pathdns are now to be found 
in tho Punjab, e. g. in Gurd&spur, in which district they are styled 
Maleria* and give tho following account of thoir origin: —They claim 
descent from Shdh Hussain, who was driven from Ghor in the time of 
Walih bin Abdnl-mnlk bin Hirwan Hajdj bin Yusaf Saqfi who 
overran the country. Shdh Hussain took refuge with Shaikh Butun 
(Baitan), the son of Iydz Abdur-rashfd. His pedigree is given 
in tho Mvjama-ul-ansab, a history of Afghdnistdn, and traces his descent 
to Nodh through Babram ibn Shansab, the ancestor of Shah.-ib-ud-din, 
Ghori. 

Shdh Hussain fell in love with Hato, the daughtor of Shaikh Butan, 
who sent one Kagdur to enquire into Shdh Hussain’s antecedents iu 
his native land. This Kagdur did and finding out all the facts as 
to his ancestry returned home, but, before informing tho Shaikh, ho 
wout to Shall Hussain and exacted from him a promiso that ho would 
marry Mati his own daughter first. In consequence Shdh Hussain 
first married Mati and then Matu, the Shaikh's daughter. She shortly 
after gave birth to a sou who was named Gilzai, the son of a concealed or 
secret birth, gil meaning a thief. The son of Mati was named Sanvdni 
and Matu’fl second son, Ibrahim, was nick-named Lodhi. Thus Lodlii, 
Gbilzai and Sanvdni were tho sons of the same father. 

Tho tribe was probably given to fire-worship, hut was converted 
in tho time of Ali. Tho Sarwdni’s are Sunnis in the Punjab, but are 
said to be Shias also in Persia. 

Tho social observances of the Sanvdni do not diffor in any material 
respects from those of other Muhammadan tribes of similar status. 
After the betrothal, Rs. 11 are given by the parents of the boy 
to tlioso of tho girl in the morning after the date of tho marriage has 
been fixed. The fixing of the date is called gantfh pana (lit. * to knot 
a thread’). Tho gift is called mithi ralcibi or ‘ sweet dish’ and Is 
intended for the girl’s jholi or purse, as pin-money. 

Tho got him la used to bo celebrated, but it is said to bo now obsolete. 
It consisted in the women of the boy’s family eating with the bride. 
'Phis ceremony was meant to admit tho wife into the husband’s family. 
The women of the family sat down and ate from one dish with the 
bride. A wife does not mention her husband’s name, nor those of his 
elder male relatives. 

Sarwar, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Sarwabdia. —One of the Bo-nawd or irregular Islamic orders, and * followers 
of Hasan Bdsri of Bdsra near Baghdad. They worship seated, chant¬ 
ing at short intervals and in measured tones the word All&hu, which is 
articulated with a suppressed broath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often faints with the exertion.’ Soe Sahrwakdia. 

Sarwakia, a follower of Saklii Sarwar: see Sultdnia. 

Sabwarke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sabwi, a Ja$ clan (agricultural) found in Mult/m. 

• Tlie term Materia is said to be ilerivod from Maler KoUft, the State to ttio |eouy» of 
Ludbiina which is rulod by a Pathiu family. 
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Satarclari—Satnami. 


Satabdari, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sateorah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sathand (1) an Ardfn clan and (2) a Kamboli clan (both agricultural) 
.found in Amritsar. 

Saihar, a term of unknown origin. The hill people of Sirmnr, especially 
those of the trans-Giri country, are divided into two great factions 
called Satbar and Pdsar, who are believed to be the descendants of the 
Pdndavas and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. These 
factions do not intermarry with each othor, nor do thoy care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with each 
other. Though open fights have long since ceased to occur yet the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Formerly all the 
people of a bhoj, or group of hamlets, belonged to one and the same 
faction but owing to the advance of civilization this principle is not 
now strictly adhered to, though generally speaking the villages and 
Ichels (clans) observe this rule though there are numerous exceptions. 
Even the rule against eating and smoking together has almost 
disappeared. The menials of a village belong to the faction of their 
landholders. Immigrants from a village where people belong to the 
ot her faction generally attach themselves to the faction of the people of 
tlieir new abode, but they are not compelled to do so and this freedom 
seems to liavo led to the bhojes being divided between the two factions. 
Besides this division there are smaller parties in every place or clan 
bnt they are not established factions. They rise and sink as their 
founders or leaders rise and oink. These small cliques are both 
individual and collective. 

Sathab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Satdak, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sa'H. See Satti. 

Satiab, a Jd( tribe: Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 585. 

SatnaMI, -Ia, a class of Hindu devotees. Satndm literally means ‘ tho 
true name'*. It was the initiatory word given by Ram Singh Kuka to his 
disciples, but tho Kiikas never appear to have been so called.* The 
Batndmis of the Central Provinces are said to be an offshoot of tho Rai- 
ddsi Chamdrs. But they may have a much higher origin, for in the 
15th year of the reign of Anrangzeb (1675), wo find the Satndmis or 
Mundihs mentioned and tlio chroniclot says:—“ It is cause for wonder 
t hat a gang of bloody, miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweep¬ 
er: , tanners, and other ignoble beings, braggarts and fools of all des¬ 
criptions, should become so puffed up with vainglory as to east them- 


» It r: not quite clear who the Satnfimfs of our census returns aro. Any Sikh may becalled 
a SatnAmi, or tboy may bo Diwiinas, or thoy may belong to tho soct of Satniimis of 
Chattisgarh, who form so conspicuous a feature in tho religion of the Central Provinces 
These last wore founded in tho beginning or the century by a Chamir callod Ghazidds and 
I ; • ,m BdhtkdAs, the names of both of whom appear in our returns. But it is to benotod 
t! m i none of those who havo returned ‘ Ghsmjir " as thoir religion liavo catered nnv of 
ilieso names as representing their sect. Tho Satnamis of the Central Provinces are describ¬ 
ed as Unitarians and arc said lo pay excessivo reverence to their gurus: E. L>. M. 

+ Miidtir-i-Alamyiri, Elliot’s History of India, VII, p. 1S5, 
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selves headlong into the pit of self-deBtrnction. This is how it came to 
pass. A malignant set of people, inhabitants of Mewdfc, collected sud- 
denly as white ants spring from the ground or locusts descend from the 
skies. It is affirmed that these people considered themselves immortal; 
sovonty lives was the reward promised to every one of them who fell in 
action. A body of about 5,000 had collected in the neighbourhood of 
N&rnaul, and were in open rebellion. Cities and districts were plun¬ 
dered.” The emperor was obliged to take the field against them in 
person. 

Tho insurgents showed a bold front and though totally unprovided 
with implements of war made good uso of what arms they had, and the 
people of Hind have called this battle Mahdbharat on account of the 
great slaughter of elephants which occurred. After a desperate strug¬ 
gle the rebels broke and lied but were pursued with great slaughter, The 
Muntakhab-ul Lubab describes the Safcmtmis as men who dressed like 
devotees but carried on petty trade an I agriculture. They were not 
allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling and would not 
submit to oppression at the hands of authority. Their rising began 
with a squabble between a Satn&mi and a man who was keeping watch 
over the harvest, probably an appraiser. The shihlcdar's forces were 
overpowored and even the faujcldr of Ndrnaul was defeated and slain 
and tho town fell into the hands of the rebels, who proceeded, to collect 
taxes from villages and establish posts of their own. Swords, arrows 
and even musket-balls were said to have no effect on them and they 
were credited with magical powers and witchcraft. Their wooden 
men were supposed to form an advance guard mouuted on magic horses 
made of wood.* 

The Satn&ini sadhs, found in Rohtak, are described as a sect of free- 
thinking J&ts, founded by one Noe D&s of Parrukhdbdd. They observe 
no ceremonies even in the disposal of the doad, but it is said chat they 
used in that district (and still uso in Jaipur) to set a corpse up against 
some tree in the jungle and leave it to be devoured by wild animals. 
But they now burn it without ceromony and observe no annual or other 
rites. Tho ashes are not taken to Hardw&r. Sometimes the body is 
thrown into the Jummi or Ganges. At weddings they sing a song of 
their own, and make the pair walk round tho chair seven times, but a 
Brahman only attends if the marriage is with a non-S&dh. Jdts will 
eat from their hands, but they eat only from a S&dli’s hand, without 
distinction of caste among themselves. They do not smoke tobacco. 
The Sddha of Rohtak are chiefly Jajs and Bdnias. On the last day bat 
two of Phfigan at the village of Mirzapur Khori and once each new 
moon they eat together. They keep the choti but wear no janeo, and 
have no ceremonies when tho bead is first shaved. t 

The methods of burial look like a revival of primitive usages. 

Sateaula, a sept of Rajputs, closely akin to the Jatus. 

Sattl-— The largest and most important of the hill tribeB in Rawalpindi, 
They occupy the hills in tho Murree fcahsil, south of the Dhiinds, ami 
*also those in tho north-west corner of Kahfita tahsil, including the 

1 * Elliot, op. cit p. 2})*, 

tlHohtak Gfawliter, 11)10, p t 60. 
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Satwahan~~Sayad. 

Narrar mountain. Probably of tho same origin as tlio Dhunds, who 
pretend to look down on them, they are similar to them in physique 
and general characteristics, but are distinctly of a superior class. 
They make excellent soldiers. The Dhunds’ theory of the Satti is that 
they are descendants of ono Kalu Rai, a Dhund, by a slave-girl. Her 
son was born at the foot of the Narrar hill and abandoned by his 
parents, who had lost their way, and found thre^ days later by a fabu¬ 
lous Brahman who called him sat or penance—whence Satti. This 
genealogy is of course repudiated by the Sattis and they are generally 
accepted as sahu or € gentle.’ In sincerity and general character they 
are distinctly superior to the Dhunds. Tribal feeling is stronger among 
them than it is with the Dhunds and they look up to their headmen 
more. According to Cracroft they claim descent from Naushirw^n, 
possibly a way of saying that they are of Iranian extraction. 

Satwahan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multd-n. 

Saunan (?), an ancient Jdt tribe found in Gurgaon. It is said that—“ The 
Saunan and Tevitd. J&ts are two groups Which were formed of the 
issue of Jadtin Rajputs and women of lower castes.” The Tevita appear 
to be the Tewatiya. 

Sauncet, a Jdt tribe which claims descent f rom Ttari Singh, a Chauh&n 
R4jpnt, wiio lost status by marrying a wife of another tribe. They are 
found in the B6wal nizaviat of Jind. 

Sauba-Patia, a worshipper of Surya, tho Sun-god. 

Sacria, or Dasauria, a class of Brahman exorcists: see p. 140 of Vol. II. 

S\waq a small tribe in tho Leiah tahsil of Mffinwdli, claiming to be an 
offshoot of the Kliokhars. One Midn Sag oh, of that tribe, left Hdjipur 
in Dera Gh&zi Klidn and settled as a hermit on the east bank of tho 
Indus. One of tho Mirrdni Balocli rulors to test him bade him subdue 
a tiger. Ho did so and earned the title of sinh-vag, ‘ tiger-rein/ by his 
ao t r 2-whence his descendants are called Sawag. The Sawags bear the 
title of Mi&n, and have been licensed by tho Midn of Saroi, who is a 
ghfa, to admit murids or disciples. The Sawag were onco almost 
exterminated by the Hot Balocb. Marriages are usually adult and 
arranged within the tribe, bub intermarriage with Ja{s is permitted. 
The Sawag do not cut the hair in any way. 

Sawalau, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Saw era, a Muhammadan \ clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery. 

Saw HE, a Mahtarn elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sayad or, more correctly, tt;*yyi<J.—The true Sayads aro tho descendants of 
Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and, strictly speaking, the word 
includes only those descended from him by Fdtiina, Muhammad’s 
daughter. But there are jJlavi Saiy ^ dg . who are said to be descended 
through other wives. uur TJensus tables show about a quarter of 
a million Sayads in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces 
but it is impossible to say how many of these aro of true Sayad stock! 
Certainly, an immense number of those returned as such have no real 
claim to the title. The saying is, “ Last year I was a Juldha; this year 
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The Sayads. 

\ 

I am a Shaikh; next year, if prices rise, I shall bo a Sayad; ” and, if 
(C generation ” be substituted for “ year/ 1 the process is sufficiently com¬ 
mon. The Sayads are found scattered throughout these Provinces. In 
the eastern half of the Punjab they form a comparatively small element 
in tho population, except in Delhi itsolf. These men for the most part 
came in with the Muhammadan conquerors or under their dynasties, and 
were granted lands or revenue which their descendants still hold and 
enjoy. The Bdra SaMd&t of the Jumna-Ganges dodb, with whom many 
of these Eastern Sayads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter days of the Mughal empire. But directly 
the meridian of Lahore is passed, the Sayads form a markedly larger 
portion of tho population, being largest of all on tho Pat.han frontier 
and in tho Salt Range tract, and only slightly smaller on tho lower 
Indus. Many of the Patlnin tribes, such as the Bangash of Kohitt and 
tho Mishwdni, claim Sayad origin. The apostles who completed the 
conversion of tho Pajhans to IslAm woro called SayadB, if they came 
from tho west, and Shaikhs if from the east, and it is probably to the 
descendants of tho former, and to false claims to Sayad origin set up 
most commonly in a wholly Musalmau tract, that the largo number of 
Sayads in the north-west is due. At tho same time tho Balocli,* who 
wore originally Shias and wero called “ the friends of Ali,” reverence 
and respect Sayads far more than do those bigoted Sunuis the Papinius ; 
and yet Sayads are more numerous among the latter than among tho 
former. Tho Sayads of K&g&n who came into Haz&ra with Sayad JalM 
Baba hold the whole of tho Kdgdn valley, and those of the Multan 
district who occupy a prominent position will be found described at 
length in Roe’s Settlement Report . Sayadst and other holy men hold 
tho frontier races in an abject state of bondage. The Sayad is, no less 
than tho Brahman, a land-owner and cultivator on a large cale. 
Indeed, while tho Brahman is by birth a priest, or at the least a Levi to, 
the Sayad as such, is neitherthough ho makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rato in the west of the Punjab, to compel offering* 
to which tho ordinances of his religion give lnm no sort of claim. The 
Sayad of Karnal is thus described in Ibbetson's Settlement Report ; 
“ The Sayad is emphatically the worst cultivator 1 know. Lazy, thrift¬ 
less, and intensely iguorani and conceited, he will not dig till driven to 
it by the l'oar of starvation, and thinks that his holy descent should save 
his brow from tho need of sweating. At the best he has no cattle, he has 
no capital, aud he grinds down his tenants to the utmost. At the worst 
ho is equally poor, dirty, and holy. He is the worst re Ten uo-payer in 


♦ In Dora Ismail Khan whore tho number of Sayads is considerable, they have a* usual 
selected tho pleasantest parts of tho district for their residence They abound in the 
fat villages of tho Uug.Paharpur tract. They own all tho rich villages forming tho northern 
portion of tho Bhakkar Kachi, known after them as tho Sayaddt Muini. They uro 
tolerably numerous all through tho Bhakkar Kachi, generally holding an influential 
position. Tho proportion of tSayads in the Lciah Kachi is much tho sarao as in Bhakkar, 
but thero are fewer well-to-do men among them, and their general position is weaker. 
Iu the Thai aud in the Daman, where life is comparatively hard, the proportion of 
Sayads is generally small. The lands held by them were generally acquired by gianui 
from old Balocli rulors, and to u less extont by gifts from individual *antnid«rti. payadn 
own very few villages in tho Pathsiu tracts. 

t Among the Paihuns of Swkt and i)fr the SayyidSi owing to thoir largo number and 
varying circumstances, arc not, as such, given precedence orcr uthox spiritual tleuww- 
nalions, but a Sayyid who becomes proimnont as a religious man takes precede mo 
over other religious denominulions. 
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Sayad divisions. 


the district; for to him a lighter assessment only means greater sloth.” 
Mr. Thorburn thus describes the (Sayads of Banuu:— 

“ As a rule tho Sayads aro land-owners, not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
too In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are 
hardly distinguishable from tho Patkins or Jats amongst whom thoy live. Hero and there 
certainly honourable exceptions are to be found. Tho way tho lands now held by them woro 
originally acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of thorn still exercise 
considerable'influence, their hold as a class on tho people at largo is much weaker than it 
was thirty years a"o. The struggle for oxistonce caused by the increaso of population since 
annexation has knocked much of the awful reverence the Pathan zamind&r used to feel 
towards holy men in general out of him. He now views most matters from rather a hard 
worldly than a superstitious standpoint. Many a family or community would now cancel the 
■incestral deed of sift under which some Sayad s brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for 
the criminal consequences which would ensue from turnmg them out nock and crop, tho 
spiritual consequences would be risked willingly enoug . 

In Afwhd,nistdn tho Sayads have much of tlio coqimerco iu their 
bands, as their holy character allows them to pass unarmed whore 
other Pathdns would infallibly be murdered. Even the Baloch do not 
love the Bayad : thoy say, “ May God not give kmgslnp to Sayads and 
vnitllnTi ” The Sayads, as a rule, follow the Muhammadan law of lnben- 
tanco, and do uo/give their daughters to other than Sayads Butin 
the villages of the east many ot them have adopted the tribal customs 
of their neighbours, while iu the west tho Hindu prejudice against 
widow-marnage has in many cases extended to them. 


Divisions of the Sayads .—The Punjab Sayads are primarily divided 
into* Hasanidescended from Hasan and Husami descended from Husain, 
the sons of Ali; Hasan-Husaini, the descendants of Abdal Q&dir Jilfai, 
who sprang from an intermarriage between the two .branches ; Ulavi 
descended°from Ali by other wives than Fatima; and Zaidi who are 
descended from Zaid Shahid, a grandson of Husain. But they also have 
a second set of divisions namod after the places whence their ancestors 
came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qftdir are often known as 
Jil&ni: so the Gardezi or Baglid&di* Sayads are an important branch of 
the Hasainis, and once owned a large portion of the Sarai Sidhu tahsil 
of MulWLn, while the Zaidis are said to be a branch of the Gardozis. 
The Bukhari Sayads seem to be of tho Husaini section. Tho Sayads 
of the Western Plains are chiefly Bukhdrit aud Husaini; the Gil&ni 
Sayads are found chiefly in the centre of the Punjab and the Salt Range 
and western sub-montane, tho Shirdzi in Jkelum and Shdhpur, tho 
Jdfiri in Gujrdt, the Husaini in Jheluin, the Btvkkari in Kawalpindi, 
and the Mashaidi in tho Salt Range tract. The Sayads of Ludhi&na 
are either Bukhari or Sabazddri, tho latter being the more. Humorous. 
Sabazddr is a town in Persia. The Sabazddri are descendants of 
Moses, one of the 12 imams. They are usually oudogamous, but 
it they cannot find a suitable match in their own group tfioy seek 
one from the Bukhdri. Widow remarriage is deprecated but not 
prohibited. 

* To a Bukkiri Sayyid and others BaUla owed for learning. His tomb still 

in the quarter still occupied by his descendants. Ilo flourished in tho time of 
Aurauazob and later, under F.irrukhsiAr, Sayyid Muhammad Kazl Jiteni founded acollocoln 
Die town, but it. was destroyed by Banda and the town lost Us reputation for piety as well 

aS shaiSf Hadr-ud^Dfn Baghdadi has a shrine at Masurian in Gurdaapur, Gurdispur 
QaMctteer, p. 63. 
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„ Multdn the immediate ancestor of the Bagdadi Sayyids was 
vy 1 i, who founded a village, Baghdad, at the commencement of 

he Sidhnai reach in Kabirwala tahsil. His shrine is still the scene 
ot a considerable fair in August. His family is also known as Hasan- 
Husaun or Jddni, as is that of the Sayyids of Musa Pdk Shahfd, son of 
Shaikh Jahan Bakhsh or Muhammad Ghaus, who was 10th in descent 
from Abdul Qadir Jilani and migrated from Baghdad to (Jch in tho 
middle of tho 15th century. 

The Bara Sofadat. 

The origin of the Sa^dat-i-Bdra or Bahira is assigned to the Savvid 
Abul-Farah Wasiti, son of Sayyid Da’ud or Sayyid Hnsain, who'came 
fco Ghazni from Wdsifc at tlio invitation of Mahmud of Ghazni in 889 IJ 
He had four sons who settled in Chhat-Banur (now in Patiala), and 
other villages in that part. These four sous founded as many clans, 
viz., the Chhatrodi, KondliwM, Thhenpuri and Jajnori—from the names 
of the village assigned to each. Some of their descendants settled in 
Dolhi, but some of thoso again left the court to live on their estates, 
owing to their love of sport, and their present seats date from 600 or 
601 H. The Sayyids who remained at tho capital were called shahr- 
wdla and those who lived outside were called bdhirtedla or bahira 
whence B&ra. When encamped with the emperors the Sayyid or 
sirddr of each camp had his palwal or countersign, and in after times 
those words began to bo used in jest and applied to the mon of 

E articular villages, so that ovory village is now held by a group which 
as its own nick-name. 

Tho nicknames 

below*:— 


of tho clan of each village or basil are given 


Name of Basti. 
Sanbhalhera 
Mojhara ... 
Miranpur 
Ketliorah 
TandJhera 
Khojerak 
Kukroli ... 

Behfa ... 

Moma ... 
Jatwttr£ ... 

Nagla 
•Tausaih ... 

Chitora ... 

Kaw61 ... 

Jauli 

Tasang ... 
Salarpur... 
Glialibpur 
Sedipur ... 
Kelaodah 
Batmri ... 
Bahidarpur 
Biiaspur 
Pnlri ... • 
Saudhawali 


Nickname. 

Kafandos or sewer of shrpiida. 

Confectioner. 

Shoep-butcher. 

Butcher. 

Bhutni (she-ghost). 

Ghost. 

Dog. 

Cham£r. 

Camel. 

Pig. 

Barber. 

Chinmdr or bird-killer. 

Comic. 

Jariyc (setter or glass or pobblos la ornaments) 
icU or oilman. ‘ 

Dum. 

Chutiya (fool). 

He-ass. 

Sho-aas. 

Kunjrd (green grocor). 

Goldsmitu. 

Kungar or rustic.* 

Khumraj 

Kam&ngar (bow maker) or ono who colours bows. 
D&r-ul-Himaqat (house of foolishness). 


• n j°^ mc ,^i; e 6ai '! \° b 1 f0,,ml Maon >' A wans, . Km. 

Kau?n.i7sw- , donk ?* and Thag. a cheat,' but those are taken by 1*. Um>, Kn 

♦ Iow status, and apparont).** K - 4 

T Mill pecker. 


sub-caatcu. 


mu i, 

Kiahou 
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Name oj Basti. 


Nickname . 


Pimbora .. 
Sarai 


oultli 

Churiyala 
Tassar . 

Rnlrrorn 


Bathyto. 

Manihdr .• 

Sweeper. 

Owl. 



Eunuch. 


These names may possibly bo relics of a system of initiation into 
the degrees of a secret order, and . in Turkey they are paralleled in 
the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the scullion, 
and so on. Such degrees were known to the Assassins, and their 6tli 
degree was that of the Mukallabi or ‘ dog-like \ who sought out 
subjects fit for conversion for tho missionaries (dais), as hounds run 
down game for tho huntsman.t The explanation that the names were 
originally pass-words appears to lend support to this theory. 

The Sayyids of Kurram are Shias and divided into four branches, 
viz. the Fakhr-i-Alara Kaul of Kirm&n, the Mir Ibrahim Kaul of 
Ahmadzai, the Sayyid Ishdq family of Mahura and the Lilia Gul 
Kaul of KharkLchi. The first two are attached to tho Saragalla 
branch of the Turis and the last two to the ChaMai branch. The head 
of the branch of the Fakhr-i-Alam is Mir Akbar TirAhi whoso followers 
are designated Midn Murids or the Ting Gundi —the ' firm faction *; 
while the other three families and the other branch of the Fakhr-i-Alam 
constitute the Drewandi or triad group and their followers are styled 
Bust Gundi or * loose faction/ 

It is unusual to find low castes making free with th6 torlii Sayyid 
as they do with that of Shaikh, but the Bums or Mir£sis, though not 
ranked as sliarif in Moslem society, arrogate that term to- themselves 
and aspire to the title of Mir. 

Sboab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Seorah, a olau (agrie tural) found in Multdu. 

Sehi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Seho, a Muhammadan J&t tribe found in Montgomery. 

§kkas, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Seicuu, a J&t tribe found in Amritsar, Ludhi/ina,. Jind, etc. In Gujrdn- 
w&la whore they hold 20 villages, they are described a 9 Rajputs, 
claiming descent from Pewar, through an eponym Sekhu, whose great- 
grandsons, Hambu, Prithu and Chahar, came to that district 17 
generations ago from the M&lwa country. They intermarry with all 
other tribes except tho ‘ Gonds and Bals/ which they claim as sub¬ 
divisions of their own. They never enjoyed any political importance, 
but one or two were notorious robbers till about 1794, 

In Ludhiana however they claim descent from Tej P&l. He had 
4 sons, of whom Sadlakhan and Lakhan were twins. The former 
resembled a serpent. Their mother took thorn with her to a cotton 
field and seated Lakhan on a cot and Sadlakhan on the ground, 


♦ Bangle maker. 

t You flawmor’a H\*t. of the Astassine, p. 58. 
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While she was picking cotton two travellers arrived, and seeing 
Sadlabhan beneath Lakban’s cot they killed him with a spear. When 
their mother returned and sought Lakhan, she found that he too was 
dead, so both were bnried at one place. Diwan Singh, one of their 
kinsmen saw them in a dream so they were regarded as martyrs, 
and a matt was built at Chhapp£r to commemorate their death on the 
spot where an annual fair is now held. After a marriage this tribe 
worships Uie matt and plays with twigs. A sihra is also offered. The 
bridegroom’s forehead is marked witli the blood of a goafs ear. The 
offerings of the mari are given to Brahmans. But in Jind they are 
said to have a ja\hera , one BdbS Mohan, who is described as a sidh. 
He used to watch his cattle at night in a jungle near Sangrur, resting 
his chin upon a stick. But once sleep overcame him and a gang of 
robbers detected this and stole his cattle. They killed his dog when 
it barked, but he awoke and begun to fight with them. They cut off 
his head, but his headless body reachod Sapgrur town and so hewas 
considered a sidh. The tribesmen worship him at weddings and cl is tri¬ 
bute chav&tia , cakes and porridge among the poor. His shrine, called 
ma th , stands where ho fell. They also offer the beestings of* cow or 
buffalo on Monday and light a lamp at the Diwdli there and present 
a bhcli, or piece of coarse sugar, at a child's birth. The Sekliu are also 
called Sekbon or apparently Sheklion. 

A branch of the Seklm, called Sekliulto, has a called BAbA 

Parmanand, whoso math is at Sangrfir outside the Nabb a gate. 16 
is -aid that the BAbA usod to graze ca\tlo in a jungle and once some 
boys and men followed him there, calling him a mad man, whereupon 
ho told them to bring two cotton wicks which ho put m Ins eyes and 
bade thorn look at thorn attentively, l’hey did so and saw tliom burning 
like lamps. The fame of this made him a sidh. He is said to have 
been buried alive in a samddhi. They offer the first milk on Sundays and 
sweetmeat at weddings and worship him at the DiwAli. 

Sekun, a Hindu J<H clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Semi, a J^clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Sknga a class of men who had a peculiar instinct for discovering old wells. 
Ferozcpur Sett. Rep., 1800, p. 18. Cf. sengha, one who tells about 
buried treasure: Panjabi Dirty , p. 1030. Cf. also Sangh, singh. 

Seni, a JAt dan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Sensral, a tribe of R&jpufc status found in Attock. It ranks high as it is 
said to receive daughters from the AlpiAls and Ghobas. 

Seoni, a section of the Khatris. It had tile management of the country 
round BaiwAra* in UosliiArpur under the Mughals u P to Sikh times 
It venerates three persons, BAba Chanat, Alii Jalli pawkiUni and 
JbagrA Nai. Chauat or Khidarfa Brahman was the parotid el f he 


* But the office of Qtoungo 
under Qfaifingo. 


of BajwAra wus hold by n family of .Jfraili Khstns: seo 
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Seoni and Alii Jalli was his wifo. Once upon a time a bridal procession 
left tho bride’s trousseau behind and he went back to fetch it, but 
the procession, fearful of letting the propitious hour go by, went on 
without waiting for him, leaving the barber to bring him on. The bar¬ 
ber soothed bis anger for the time being, but he declined to act as their 
priest nny longer and handed that office over to his daughter’s descen¬ 
dants who were Charaun Brahmans. He bade them however worship 
(or propitiate ?) him at weddings, with JMgra Nai who had prevented 
him from cursing them. Alii Jalli became sati when he died, 80 she is 
worshipped too. The B&ba’s temple is near K&lew&l. All three always 
get a share of all charitable gifts. The Seoni boast that they havo 
never had a widow of their own commit sati y ill-treated a daughter or 
committed female infanticide. 

Sepi, fr. sep, service rendered to the village community. The sepi or ghair 
muldzim are those who work for all, not for any one in particular, 
except in so far as they maj be attached to a special sep or to a number. 
They do agricultural work. They are the Kumhdr, Chuhra or khdkrob , 
scavenger, sweeper or field labourer, and Mochi. Besides specific 
payment for any work they do they get certain payments and allowances 
iu pice and in a share of the produce. # Panjabi Dicty., p. 1036. 
Pricfeep* thus distinguishes between t ho sepi and the 1 tarain in Sidlko^ 

“ The position and perquisites of village servants havo been defined. 
The carpenter, blacksmith and potter are paid in grain at fixed though 
varying ratop. The barber and washerman by a rate on ploughs and 
wells in tho Charkhari; elsewhere in grain. They are called kamin, 
in contradistinction to the Chuhras or sweepers and Cham£rs who 
supply the loather, and do all menial offices, and are termed sepis , 
Bazar dues or dhart are not lovied in these days ; but thdnapati, a fee 
of Bo. 1, is the right of Brahmans and village bards (Mirdsis) on 
occasion of marriages. Sometimes house rent at the rate of 8 annas a 
house is taken by tho zaminddrs. All other dues and cesses exacted 
in Sikh times havo been now abandoned.” 

Ser, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Skrah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found iu Malt&n. . 

Hbrat Rajputs, (l) a branch of tho Bliatt* IWjpats whose ancestor Serai 
settled in Hdfiz/iblid, where they founded several villages. They are 
also found in Sitllkot* (2)**—or Sirm, a native of Sindh, esDeciallv 
northern Sindh. See Sarai. 1 V y 

Seth, fem. Seyhan, -ani (J) a wholesale merchant or banker, (2) a title 
applied generally to Persia, Mdrwtfris and others, (8) a section of the 
Khatris : of. Panjabi Dirty., p. 1037 . Fr. Sanskr. sre^hin, ‘ a man of 
consequence or president of a guild/ Tho authors of the Vedic Inie* 
appear to connect it with sri, * prosperity 1 : II, pp. 402-3. But it mav 
1)6 connected with vrayi, a lino or row whence probably SarIn. ^ 

SETi, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multfm. 


♦ fliilkot Settlement Report , 1865 , § 897* 
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Setyah, an Arfifn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Seora, & faqir of the Jain sect: cf. Sareura, and seori. offerings to Brahmans 
and Sayyids : Karnfil. Panjabi Piety., p. 1039. 

Sewa-imr, a bard: a faqir or a Brahman, who levies contributions on 
individuals and ceases not to worry them till paymont is made: Paviabi 
Piety., p. 1037. J 

Sewak, see Riitlii. TIio word seioak, scok means a servant, worshipper 
votary or disciple ; Panjabi Piety., p. 1037. 

Sewak Darya.— River worship is common in the south-western Punjab 
and the priests of this cult are known as Thakkars. They believe 
in Daryrf, Sdliib and pray to him for all they w**nt. Tn the matter 
of customs and ceremonies, they differ little from other Hindus. The 
corresponding cult in tho eastern Punjab is that of Khizr Pir, who is 
worshipped equally by Hindus and Muhammadans, as tho water spirit. 
Tho worship of Zinda Kali&na is connected in some way with river 
worship; indeed some maintain that Daryil Slihib was a chela of Zinda 
Kali&na, while others hold that. Zinda Pir was a personification of the. 
river god, Darya Sahib. The largest number of river worshippers is 
found in Multdn. 

SEWAriNTni, n Sikh sect. Guru Tegh Bahfidur had a personal follower, 
one Kanhnyii Lfil a Dhamman* Khatri of Sodhrd in Gujrdnwdla. 
Originally an officer in the service of the Mughals, ho became a drawer 
of water to the Guru's horses and to all with him and a menial at his 
table day and night. The Guru taught him and invested him with the 
seli and topi. On Guru Tegh Bahadur's death Kanhayd, Ldl remained 
in Govind Singh's servico and was with him at the siege of Anandpur. 
One day he heard some one say : “0 heart, love Goo/' and accord¬ 
ingly in the battle that ensued ho gave water to the w r ounded on either 
side, justifying his act by a Sikh text. From his personal servico 
(amed) or more probably tromSowd, Rdm, his first disciple, his followers 
are called Sowa-panthis: but in Amritsar they are known as Adan- 
Shnhis, from A'dan Shah, another disciple of Kanhayd LSI, and %t a 
rich banker who devoted his wealth and leisure to the propagation 
of their doctrines ”t Their charity to travellers and persons in distress 
is proverbial. Ivanhaya Ldl is said to have been conupissioned by 
Guru Govind Singh to preach Sikhism in the south-west and he founded 
his first dharmsald in the Thai or steppe of tho Sin3 Sugar Do6b. 
His followers are mainly Khatris and* Aroyas of that tract and the 
disciples are styled Ntinak-Slidbis, make ropos for a livelihood, refus¬ 
ing all alms and oblations.J Some Sewapanthis are said to ehavo, 
others not. They are celibate and eat and share property together. 
Flesh, liquor and hemp are avoided. Their dress is white. Maoauliffe 
describes them as an orthodox and honourable sect who live by honest 
labour. 
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Sewarah-*-Shahid. 




Another version is that Stinwal Shdh was tlio grandson of ono Some 
Shdh, a Cbdwala Aroya of Dera Ismdil Khdn who was treasurer 
(shah) to Gur£i Arjan. 

Sewakah, a Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Sbwabf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Shaffa, one of tho four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhamindans. 
Described by Mr. Maclagan as “founded by Muhammad-ibn-Idris-ash- 
Shdfi (died A.D. 819), though found more generally in North Africa, 
Arabia, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula, but also not uncommon in 
Northern India. The founder of the sect was noted for his opposition 
to the scholastic divines and drew a distinction between the funda¬ 
mental traditions and others. In practice, however, the difference 
between his school and ■ that of the Ildnifis is mainly that in prayer 
the former place their hands on their breasts, and tho latter on their 
navel. Imiirn Shiifi is also said to have declared the alligator to be 
lawful food (haldl).” Three hundred persons who returned their 
religion as Sdnsi for this reason gave their sect as Shall in 1891. See 
also Keual. . 

Shah, fern. Sbfihnf, (1) a rich merchant, usurer, banker, trader, etc.; (2) a 
title assumed by certain orders of faqire, and especially by Sayyids ; 
(3) a king. In the Punjab the word is used in the sense of financial 
overlord and a cultivator speaks of his shdh as his banker and master. 
Cf. the proverb Shdh bin pat nahin, guru bin gat nahin, ‘ No credit 
without a shdh and no salvation without a guru,’ See Panjabi Dicty., 
p. 1039. The word is possibly connected with Sahu. 

Shahbasi, an agricultural claD found in Shdhpur. 


Shah Daolatana, a Sayyad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Shaui'd, as applied to Sikhs the term Shahid means “ martyr,” just as it 
docs in the case of Muhammadans, but araoog the former’it is confinod 
to the disciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sadii Singh. Dip 
I'ingh was a Khdrd Jut of l’ohovind or Pohupind in Lahore and became 
ooeoi the Khdlsa’s earliest adhorents. At Damdama he acquired 
learning, and Sadd Singh became his disciple. At this time tho 
imperial governor of Lahoro find set a price upon the Sikhs’ heads 
but Diwiin KauraMal Kliatri* warned them of au impending attack 
Dip Singh dismissed all his followers who had earthly ties and but 
sixty men remuihed with him. With these ho encountered the imperial 
troops till all tho Sikhs had fallen, Dip Singh continuing to fight even 
after his head had been struck off. Thereby he earned tho°title of 
Shahid, and the imperial governor, alarmed by a dream, sought his nar- 
don and bestowed Pohupind injdgir upon his Rister Mdldii. '|'] U) ..] * 

where she burnt tbo bodies of the fallen is still known as the SI al' 1 
Buug4, at Amritsar. Other accounts connect the story with Sad4 
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Singh, and inako Kami Singh and Dharm Singh, Sindhu Jilts, his 
disciples.* 

Among Muhammadans the term is applied not only to a martyr ior 
the faith, but also to anyone killed or executed, provided he does not 
speak after receiving bis death-stroke.t In popular hagiolatory the 
term is frequently confused with Sayyid. 

Shaiiikhel, a sweeper or grave-digger (also called musalU) iu Peshawar. 
In Chach Hazara and along the banks of the Indus he is a gypsy 
who lives by making mats and baskets of reeds and wicker-work. 

SltAHYB, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Shaiku. —Shaikh is au Arabic word meaning an older or chief, and probably 
corresponds very closely among tho tribes of Arabia with cKaudhn 
amoDg those of tho Punjab. Thus the title should properly be confined 
to and is very generally ussumod by, tribes of true Arab descent. But 
it has been degraded to .a much more vulgar use. If a Rajput or-J.4 
turn Muhammadan he retains his caste name, and is still a Rdjput or 
Jut • though Sir Denzil Ibbetson had known Musalman Rajputs who 
had fallen In lifo and taken to woaving call themselves Shaikhs, though 
still recognized as relations by their brethren of the village whence 
they came. So if an outcast or man of impure calling becomes 
Musalman and retains his occupation, or at loast substitutes for it 
another only slightly less degrading, ho also retains his caste name 
or is known by au ontirely new one, such as Dindiir or MusalU. > hSut 
the class which lies between these two oxtremes, and are neither so 
proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupation as 
to be compelled, to rotain their original caste name, very geueral y 
abandon that name on their conversion to Isiffm and adopt the title ot 
•Shaikh. There is a Persian proverb: ‘ The first year 1 was a weaver 

(Julaha); the next year a Shaikh. This year if prices rise I shall be 
a Sayad.’ Moreover many of tho interior agricultural Musalman 
tribes of Indian descent have, especially in the west of the l rovince, 
set up a claim to Arab origin ; and though they are still known by 
their tribal name, probably or almost certainly return thomsolvos as 
Shaikhs iu a Census.J 

Shaikhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts- Jn 
Rohtak they aro suid to “ supply recruits to our armies aud jails with 
praiseworthy indifference,” and in Dera Ismail Khdn tho Nauiuuslnn 
Shaikhs are described as “ a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.’ Lhe 
Shaikhs thus described aro of course to be sharply distinguished from 
the true Qoeaibu of the south-west Punjab. 

According to Monokton tho term Shaikh is applied loosely to an 
extraordinary number of Musalman artizans and others ot similar 
status in GujrM. The following list contains all those miscellaneous 


~ * D. G. Barkley in P. N. Q. II, § 1110; cf. Griffin's Punjab Sdjus, pp. 4U au d-17, and 
Wynyard’s Atnbdla Settlement keyort) § 83, 

| 1‘vMageVGaur Brahmans In Gurgdou, who aro said to have 
to Islam by Aurangsob, call themselves Gaur Shaikhs bu axe town <* “JgyggK 
as Uaea : P. N. Q I, § 25 . In that District a family of Bonus bears tho UUo Of 
because odo of its members adopted it to save ita oatotes from i * i« jiIbo ulfiXiUsd 

Mughals, but hia descendants wore re-admitted uito Hinduism p • 
as a title by the Mellila J Aia of Mundoawala in tho Lower Dorajil; *t>. u, % i. 
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Shaikhs. They aro mostly residents of tbo town, or are village 
servants:— 


No. 

Casto or designation. 

Remarks. 

1 

Batw£l or Vatwdlf 

Hind. Balahar. 

2 

Bhati* . 

1 

3 

Beld£r or Od* . 

f 

4 

Kashmiri. 


5 

Qanungo . 

Leather tanners (Khatfk), 

6 

Ohamrang . 

7 

Chiroa .. 

Red dyers. 

8 

Oh£pegar . 

Cloth printor. 

9 

Chi'mta*. 

Hind. Dhobi, washerman. 

10 

Darzi . 


11 

Di3 hi* . 

Hind. Qaildi or milkman. 

12 

Dohli . 

Drummers. 

13 

Dhafi . 

Bards. 

14 

Dabgar . 

Make kuppai ,* Hind, kuppatuala. 

15 

Fflwan . 

Elophantmen. 

1G 

Ghgra . 

Hind. Boriabdf, mattress. 

J7 

Ghariila ... . 

Moulders. 

18 

Ilajara .... . 

Sweetmeat men. 

19 

Halwii . 

20 

Jalk&ta*. 

Fr. jai } wool or body hair, and kattu , spinning. 

21 

Jhfwar*. 

22 

Julaha*.. 

Some remain Hindus, and aro called llegli. llind. Koh 



(weavers). 

23 

Khoja . 

Formerly Khatris. 

Also called Bullcdoo (Bile ladle). 

24 

Kakczai. 

25 

Kae&i ... 

Butcher. 

26 

Khattik . 


27 

Khusra . 

Hind. Khoja (eunuch). 

28 

Kalaigar. 

Khar&sld. 

Tinmen. 

29 

Millers ( kharduh , a large corn grinding stone turned by a 



bullock). 

30 

Kumh£r. 

Brick makers. 

31 

Kan jar . 


32 

Kamboh. 

Green-grocers. 

33 

KaUvat. 

Fiddlers. 

34 

Koftgar. 

Enamel workers or gilders. 

34j 

Qalandar* . 

A class of itinerant boggars. 

35 

Kasaera. 

(Mostly Hindus), kdsi workers, brass workers, old pot buyers. 

36 

Kaghazi. 

Paper-maDufaofcurers. 

37 

Loh4r* . 

Iron-workers. 

38 

Bfliri . 

Hind. Rangrez. 

39 

MAski* ... ". 

Hind. Bhisti or Saqqa. 

Proselytized Ohuhpis. 

40 

Musalli ... v i. 

Mochi* ... *. 

41 

42 

MAcbi or Nanwai* 

Hind. Bkatiara, a section of the Jhiwars* 

43 

hllM . 

(Hindus*. Bhat or Rai or Dom. 

44 

Mihm£r . 

Hind. R£j, masons. 

45 

Mallah . 

Boatmen. 

40 

Musaver. 

Pain tor b. 

47 

48 

NiyAria ... 

Naichaband 

Roll net’s. 

Hind. Nockagar, hooka-tube makers and binders. 


apparently a weighman : Oazattocr, p. 61. 

* Tho classes marked with an asterisk aro oot admitted by others as Shaikhs, some of 
them will assert fhomHolves to be Shaikhs, some are only emerging from obscurity ard 
beginning to bo styled Shaikh. The rulo in fact has ^o limits. I have thoreforo included 
all the raiicollaneou8 Musalraan classes in tho above table. 
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No. Caste or designation. 


Remarks. 


49 NakArchi* 

50 Ulma 

61 Pkuleri or Attdr 

52 Perna* 

53 Pakkiwald 

64 Penji* 

65 Pattoi 
5G Rdin* 

57 Rababi* ... 

58 Rdwal ... 

59 Shan&gark 
GO Sarwdn* ... 

Gl TarkhAn ... 

G2 Teli 

G3 Thathiar ... 

G4 VangAli* ... 

G5 Zargar 


Hind. Dliunna, cotton cleaners. 

Hind. Patwa Hilk-weavers, cordings, etc. 
Formerly Hindus, MAlis or BAghwans. 
Fiddlers. 

Hind. Baid or Hakim, Doctors. 
Combmakers, Kangigars. 

Camelmen. 

Carpenters. 

Oilmon. 

Hind. Tathera, metal workors or braziers. 
Mako vanga or bracelets. Hind. maniAr. 
Goldsmiths. 


Nakara, musician. 

Mu’allam, Malwana, Jlaulavi, Musjid officials. 
Hind. GAndhi. 

Occupation of BAzigar, juggler. Hyid. madari. 


Shaikh, a title among Tarkh&ns in Dera Gliftzi Khdn. 

Shaikh Buanqi, or Shaikqra. A class o£ Muhammadan Chuhr&s found in 
Delhi who say that thoy accompanied the Moslem, invaders from 
Arabia. But see Ldlbogi. 

Shaikh Kuel, a non-Pa$Mn sept found, with the Mandezai, Seuzai and 
Khwdzdzai in Jandol (Brijaur), said to be of Kafir descent, but now 
reckoned as Pa^kSns. 

Shaikh Simlani, a Sayyad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Shajra, a J&tt clan (agricultural) found in the Shuj6b&d tahsil of Multfin 
and said to be akin to the Bkuttas, q. v. 

Shalmani, Shilmani. —A Tajik tribe> erroneously styled Dihgan (lit. 
husbandman) found in tho Poshdwar valley. Raverty says they came 
from Shalm&n (now Shalozfoi) and Karmrin in tho Knrram valley, and 
obtained the district of Aahnaghar, now Hashtnagar, becoming subjects 
of the Jah&ngfri Sultan, Awes, of Sw&t. This tract they lost when 
the Yusafzais and Mandar Parians overran it and thoy are now reduced 
to a few small villages in the hills round the Taht&ra Koh a,nd chiefly 
employed in navigating rafts between JalSl&bfid and the Peshawar 
valley. Raverty saya they were divided into 3 septs, Gabari (not from 
gabr> a fire-worshipper), MutrAwi and Munn&li. Their rulers were 
descendants of the Jah&nglri Sult&na (Bahr&m nnd Paklml) who held 
all the country north of the K&bul river from tho Tagrio to the Pir 
PanjAi range and likewise some parts on the south bank of the Kabul 
as.far south as the Sufed Koh. Sult&n Awes was tho Gabari Sult&n 
of Sw&t.t In Hazara the Shilm&ni appear to have adopted tho name of 


* The classes marked with an asterisk are not admitted by otherB as Shaikhs, some at 
litem will assert themselves to be Shaikhs, somo are only emerging from obscurity and 
beginning to be styled Shaikh. Tho rule iu fact has no limits, i have therefore included 
all the miscellaneous MusulmAn classes in tho above tablo, 
j* TahagdM-Noilri, p, 1044. 
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Shalolv—Shamsi, 


Sulaimfini. They live mostly in the Khdlsa tract of that District, and 
are closely connected with the Utm&nzais, 

Shaloli, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

SsambIni, a small Baloch sub-tuman, classed also as « «W tj *• 

It occupies the hills adjacent to them and ?ho Mazfiri! 6 

Shamdasj, a follower of SMm D&s or Shdmii, the Ttmrrfrvi „ • r a r ,i 

South-Weat Punjab : H. uni*. Ca.kib4^^T p . , ^™ ta ‘ ot th8 

Shajii, a corruption of Swami, Sansb, for “ Lord ” It ;= 

of respect for Bairdgf elders. ‘ “ 18 U8ed as a fcerm . 

Shamhozai, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. It anneara 
to be a Yusufzai sept. ° • y " 1C appears 

MuMn hamma<3aD Jd - Cla " ( a £ ricultural ) found in Montgomery 

Shamsi. (I) A curious sect, followers of Pir Shams TahKr +im „ , 

***•• saint has a f«p„ tat i<T’.TJ t ££ 

Punjab and among persons o all creeds, more especially for having 
been najed alive and being able to walk about with ‘ -fp 

■»»<!. B.t «,«.!. in the nor,,, of the 

some special way devoted to the cult of this saint. It mvo« I 
the name of its Pir; it worships no idols, but reverences the Bhfaval 
Oita, aDd is usually held in abhorrence. by orthodox TTm.iT - r ?• 
popular among U>. S,„ ;to , Thathita a n /jlfi£^ d "_“ “ 
among the SunTirs who give to the sect the same flavour of seS 
and nncanmuess which they give also to the cm • ; ecy 

common among them. The/is* reason to behove " t0< l 

closely connected with that of the Khoja B of Bombay of IhnU, 13 
Agha Khan is the spiritual head. The Shamsia ar^nof f a™ th ° 
numbers east of the Jhelum. It is worth mentioning • /u? nd in ftn y 
tion, though it has little or nothing to do with the soct of* R? C0 “ nec ‘ 
such, that a remarkable fair is held ev JJ •\ of Sljam313 03 

Hhams at Shekhpur, near Bhera in the S^Ah * !r lononr °f Shdh 
sick and ailing from all parts of The PrSn PUr dwtno ‘{ where 
the appointed time to be bled by the h i .1 P^sent themselves at 

.» »i!l to do their w“k hSr 0t Bh0 ?-, Thess 

bouri,»<] i, Peking ,i ria 

for'tho’ltae “nl" e K “f t f/ S ,‘ ta V tl10 Shsmsi * Mow Uto 

leader being H. H the Airhn TT^f 1,0 * -d 60 ^ SJiias, their present 

to the Sumir caste'and thoir no* 1 S° ni hay. They belong mostly 
fecret, like Freemasonry. They ^ % 80Ot is kept * 

devotion to the Wm is very ^trontr . B(i |f ar y Hindus, but their 
on an unspeakable faith in^thn nd lfc 13 said that it is based 

J-*> W enlZ^iKit W®»“ lg8 »' ‘ b ! 



■" ,4,jw ' t «i tu iiitvu Had tho Sn i 

esgern^ss to please his successor iiii> v th . n f UD< f er his control and the 

be screened from the adverse attitudn ,if m, 0 ^’ ke ^ Ue to the desire to 

__ 9 ot fch0 Sun to their professional 
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Shdinye—SKeoran. 

misconduct. The instructions of the creed are issued in a novel 
alphabet (which is probably a secret code) by H. H. the Aglia Khan, 
who is said to represent an incarnatiou of the Hindu 1 rinity. llio 
Shamsis appear to be most numerous in Si&lkot. I he followers of the 
sect are looked down upon by both the orthodox and advanced Hindus, 
because it is believed that their secret teachings aim at a gradual 
subversion of the very instincts of their original religion, and it is 
possible that some of the Shamsis may have concealed their connection 
with the sect. 

Ibbetson says that the Shamsis also reverence Saklii Sarwar; but in 
spite of a strong leaning towards the tenets of Muhammad, they 
conform to most of the observances of Hinduism and are accepted as 
Hindus by their Hindu neighbours. They are chiefly drawn from the 
artisan and menial castes, though a good many Khatris are said to 
belong to the sect. They bury their dead instead of burning them. 
Some time ago, when the Agha Kli&n, the spiritual head of the Bombay 
Khojas, visited the Punjab, some of this persuasion openly owned 
themselves his disciples, and declared that they and their ancestors had 
Becretly beon Musalm&ns by conviction for generations, though con¬ 
cealing tboir faith for feai of persecution. These men were of course 
promptly excoin tnuuicatod by the Hindu community. 

(2). A Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

SHAMYB, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Shank!, a Pa(hdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Shekhon, a Jii( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, doubtless the same as 
the Sekhu or Sekhon. 

Shekhra, a Jilt clau (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sheikh.— The only Muhammadan tribe in the hills are Sheikhs who came 
up* from Basi, Ltupar and Kharar. The reason of their migration is 
said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, but the king who 
ruled at that time converted them to Muhammadanism by force. So too 
members of a family remained Hindus, while others turned Muhamma¬ 
dans. The converts gave up their shove of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and they themselves came and settled in tins part of 
tho country, and lived by trade. Their settlement in the hills does 
not seem to bo older than twenty-two or twenty-four generations. 

Sheoban, a tribe of J6ts. It holds 42 villages in the D&dri tahsil of Jind 
and its canton is called the Sheorun tappa. .But it holds a number 
of villages in Lob&ra and a few in HWs4r also. The Sheortin got claims 
descent from Shoora and Samathrft,two Cbauh&u Hajputs who migrat¬ 
ed from Sarabhar and settled at Sidtin in Loharu State. They fouuded 
villages and their descendants hold a chaurtei or a group of 84 villages, 
52 in what is now the State'of Loharu an<| 32 in tahsil Dddri, but the 
number of villages is now about 101) all told. From the Sheoran are 
descended the Dhankar, Dkdkti, Tokas, Jdbar, Kundu, R4mpuria, 
and Pliogat septa of tho J&ts. 

Tho Loharu account of tho tribe is moro detailed and differs in some 
respects from that given above, which comes from Jind. According 
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The Sheordn Ja{s, 



to it the Sheordn are also styled Chauhdn Teli. Mim, a Chauii&n 
Rdjput, left Sampjhar with his sons, Lumra and Sheora, owing to a 
family quarrel and went to Darerd, a village in Bikdner State. After 
a time the Sungra Rajputs, who were rulers of Darerd, drove Mim 
out of their lands, so ho settled in Hissdr. There another quarrel 
ensued with the Jdtu Rajputs, the original inhabitants of that place, 
because a bullock belonging to Mim had damaged the Jdtus’ Gelds 
and they wounded it with an iron weapon. Sheora and Lumra came 
to Sadhanwa, in Lohdru, which was then desolate; while in that 
desert a wheel of the cart loaded with their luggage broke and so 
Sidhndth, a Hindu sage, who lived there and spent his life in medita¬ 
tion bade them settle in that place and told Sheora to look all 
around him. Casting his glance to the east he saw a hill now iu 
Dadri, to the west a pipdl tree where the town of Bbal now stands, 
to the south a piped where Clihapra a village in Jaipur now lies. 
The sage promised him the conquest of all the country extending 
up to the hill and pipal trees. Sheora then asked how they wero 
to g 9 b childreu as their women had all been slain iu the Gght with 
the Jatus, so the sage bade him take his rosary to a Jdf. of the 
Surd tribe who dwelt in Balsamand, a village in Hissdr, as he had a 
blind daughter whom he would marry to Sheora on seeing the rosary, 
Sheora in duo course married the blind girl, and their descendants are 
the Sheordn Juts, though Sheora was a Rdjput. Lumra's descendants 
were also called Sheordn. This occurred about 31 generations ao*o. 
The tomb of Sidh Ndth is inside the walls of Sadhanwa and it°is 
said to be at the very place where Sheora and Lumra first met 
the saint. Faqirs of Sidh Nath’a family live there and tlio^Jd^s put 
much faith in them, paying them a rupee at every wedding and 
supplying them with food. Widow remarriage is allowed, but a widow 
cannot marry her husband's elder brother. Thev worshin all th« Hindu 
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worship Sh&mji abstain from.flesh and wine. The worship of Bbatian, 
Mas&m and.Sidh is peculiar to women and children. 

Sheobani, Bee. Shiranni. 

Shebani, soe Shiranni. 

Suebkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

SheekhAnana, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sbebuana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

ShiAl, a sept of the Aw&ns, descended from Malik Shihan (latter.ihali of 
the 18th century), found in Pind Dadan Kh&n tahsil. 

Shikari, a tribe found only in the S&diq&b&d K&rdari of Bahawalpur. They 
are Muhammadans only in name, though some observe: Muhammadan 
rites, for. thoy eat food disallowed by the shard, even the flesh of 
dead animals and pork. They make small huts in the environs of 
towns and live by hunting, protecting crops, labour and occasionally 
cultivation. 

Shin, a tribe widely spread throughout.the Indus valley, in the Kohistdn, 
and as far to the north as B&ltistan * The part of the Indus valley 
below Gor to the Afghan limits near Ghorband is called Shin-kari and 
in its lower part the purest Shin community is probably to be now 
found, but the name Shin-kari still exists in Pakhli and their original 
home was possibly in that valley. 

The Shins form tlio majority of.the population inGor, Childs, Tangir, 
the Indus valley, below Sazin, and the upper part of the Gilgit valley 
above Ponydl, but they are not found at all in the higher and less fer¬ 
tile parts till one gets further up the Indus valley beyond Harainosh. 
Though numerically inferior their, language is established to the ex¬ 
clusion of others where they have penetrated, and they doubtless repre¬ 
sent a conquering race. 

Shins give daughters to Ronos and Sayyids, but cannot obtain wives 
from them. On the other hand, they marry Yeshkun women, but. do 
not give them daughters, though they do so to Nimchas in the lower 
Indus valley. Those of the Indus valley below Sazin are small clean¬ 
limbed men, with dark eyes and complexion, and sharp features of a 
type not uncommon in North-Western India. A rare typo is small 
and slight with thin sharp features, prominent noses and narrow chins. 
It is possibly due to degeneration caused by long , and close inter¬ 
marriage. 


* The Shin8 probably had onco an internal organization which i* preserved by the Brok.pas 
of B;Utist£u, who aro undoubtedly Shins by origin and speak various dialocts ofShina. 
The BAltis term all classes of tbe Brok-pas Shina or Shinalok, but they cajl themselves 
Rom and eay they belong to the 8hin ‘ caste ’ of Gilgit, Astor, ole. They, are dHdod into 
fonr sub-castes Sharsmg, Gabur, boro and Yudey, which all, intexnnuiy and in 
every respect. The Roms will not however intorniwry wife the Ywhkuu Biddulpirn 
Tribe* of th$ Hindoo Kooth , p. 72-4, 
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Shin customs. 


Though no longer, oven traditionally, a separate race the Shins 
regard themselves as an aristocracy, considering it a disgrace to 
carry loads and only condescending to hunting and agriculture. But 
in BMtistdn they are subordinate to the Tartars, who style' them 
Brok-pas or highlanders because they cultivate the highest and least 
fertile lands. . ; - 

In all the Shinkdri republics slavery is a recognised institution- 
prisoners taken in war and children of slave parents forming the sorvilo 
class. 


Among the Shins marriage between first cousins, or other relatives 
within that degree (such as uncle and niece), is strictly prohibited 
though allowed by Muhammadan Law. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Shins is their feeling with 
regard to the cow, a point to which Drew first callod attention. J.n 
spite of their conversion to Islam this feeling is still maintained in 
Nagar, Gilgit, Astor,and the Indus valley above Bunji. In that valley 
below Astor the feeling has died out, but in the places mentioned 
orthodox Shins will not eat beef, drink milk or touch a vessel contain¬ 
ing it.* A sucking calf, or any portion of a dead animal, is especially 
unclean, so that purification is necessary if even tho garments chance 
to touch it. It is not unusual for a Shin to make over his cow and 
calf to a Yeshkun neighbour, to be restored to him when tho calf is 
weaned. Shins also regard the domestic fowl as unclean. 


Of the Shin names a groat number have the suffix * Singh ’ which is 
retained in spite of their conversion to Isldm. Biddulph °iv e s a list of 
tho names used with the suffix and also of women’s name^which m. m . 
times have the suffix * Bai.’t But few of these names are now found in 
the Punjab. 

Tho Shins are noted for their miserly habits which thev carrv to 
extremes Lvery man has a secret hiding place in the mountains where 
he keeps his money, metal pots, wife’s jewels and all his most valuable 
property. Ibis treasure is never taken out for use, except on festive 
occasions. JNo reeling of honour exists as to the 
another's treasure if it is discovered by chance. A treasure i J r ° n 

lost altogether b, the owner's .addon death betaTtah£had 
confide the secret of its hiding place to his son, and the Shins have 
many legends of lost treasures guarded by demons. 


in the Indus valley about omnaari me men wear turbans 
fitting clothes, and retain tho curious leather leggings calld 
which are peculiar to the Shina-speaking tribes and those of 
and Bashkir. 01 


* TbiB foeling regarding the cow eriels also among the Brok-nas of “ 

to their kinship with the Sluns of Gilgit. It is also incumbent on » f ■ 8 ^ n and points 
whatever caste, to refrain from cow's milk ; biddulph. op. cit n ns x, vat or witch, of 
JJrokpa consider it contaminating to touch a cow. ’’ p ’ a8- ^ era lays that the 

f Biddulph, op. cit., p, go. 
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Biddulph suggested that the Muhammadan Brokpa whose seats are 
lower down the [ndus than the other Brokpas, settled in the Dali-Hanu 
tract, are descendants of Shin captives settled there by R&ja Ahmad 
Sh&li of Skardo in the 17th century after his wars with the Shin 
peoples of Gilgit, but Neve agrees with Francke in regarding them as 
Dards, like the Buddhist Brokpa of that district.* Their dialect, how¬ 
ever, proves an age-long separation from the Dards of Astor and Gilgit. 
The Buddhist Brokpa have a kind of caste system. First come the 
Lhabdak or priestly caste,t then the Riiskens, then the Ruzmets. 
Eating with people of a different caste causes ceremonial uncleanness 
which is removed by fumigating oneself with the smoke of the cedar 
before re-entering one's house. The goddess Shiring is a great spirit 
dwelling in the mountains, and to her nre given the first-fruits of the 
fields aud apricot-trees. But Hanu has a special god in Zan Dag 
Lha-mo, and Garkon village in Kan Llia-mo. These Brokpas were con¬ 
verted to Buddhism only half a century ago by Lamas sent by the king 
of Laddk, and their annual festival is both unlike the Bon festival of 
that country and anything in Hinduism, though the dancing, in which 
the sexes are separated, reminds one of similar festivals in Kulu and 
other Himalayau tracts. The people gather round a stone-altar under 
a walnut-tree, and on the altar a small fire of the sacred cedar is kept 
burning while the dancers perform. Shiring is worshipped at this 
festival. It appears to be the Taleni or torch festival described by 
Biddulph as celebrated at the winter solstice. 

Shinwari, a Patluin tribe, already described at p. 286 supra. 

The eastern Ali Slier sections are the Khuja or Khv^&jaj Shaikhmal, 
Asha, Pirwal and Pisab.f The Manduzai are divided into 8 hheh, 
Hamza, Hitts and Hasan, and the Sanga and Sipdh thus :— 

r Ghani Kliel, 

Haidar Kliol. 

Kachkob. 

Sanga Mir Jan.§ 

Ts&lorphAra. 

MullagorP 
Karma. 

Shiranni, Shirdni, Sherdni, Sheor&ni, or as it prefers to call itself Marani,~ 
a Pa^hdn tribr*, whose history ha3 already been given at p. 224 supra . 
As stated on p. 227 they occupy the country round the Takht-i- 
Sulaimdn. Mr. L. White King divides them into two main groaps, the 
Bargha or highland and the Largha or lowland. The origin of the 
name is obscure but Farishta mentions Shiwardn as a country on the 


* Thirty Year * in Kashmir , pp, 103—6. 

t The priests are Mongolian and seem to bo connoetM with the monasteries at .Skir- 
bichan, having little to do with the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu beyond collecting alms from them: 
ibid. p. 100. 

Jlho AliSher section* are also given as Khuja Khol, MLrd4d Khol, Shaikhmal, Ash*, 
Pirn Khel, JPisat, Ahotar or Watar and Pakhal. 

§ The Mir Jan are said to bo Ghilzai by origin and vaesak of the Sanga, 


f Mai Khol. 


Sanga 


... 


Sipiih 


Khani, 

UdiL 

( Haidar Khel. 
Baliar Khol. 
RaMn*d Khel. 


i 
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bordfera of the Pa‘njab. 4: ‘ They occupy one of the earliest* if not the 
earliest seat of the Afghans; Their pedigreeds given below 

Qais, Abdur-Rashfd. 


Ismail Ghorgasht. 


I 


Ddnai. 

I 

Kikar. 

I 


Ibrahim, Sarban. 
Sharf-ud-Din, Sharkhabun. 


Daughter, mother of Shordn. 


Tarln. 


Midna. Baraich. Amr-ud-DIii 
. t (Urmar). 

Dzur, a sacrifice or oblation or a thing consecrated. 


Dom or Dam. 

I 


I 


Jalwani. 


"i 


r~ 

Bdbar. 


Umar. 


I 


Harpdyil, corrupted into Hatipdl (also said 
to be a grandson of Dzdr), 


Saiddni. 


Midna, the widow of Sayyid Ishdq. 


Six sons, including 
Hamfm or Jamfm 




Aiso adopted Kaplp. 
Kapfpzai. 


r 


Daughter married Muhammad-i-Gfau Daraz 
of Ush. 


Ushtardnas. 

I 

Gandapur. 


Daughter married Sayyid Ishdq 
of Ush. 

Habib, Abu Sai’d, Bakhtydr. 


A to. 


Sayyid Muhammad. 
Khwdja Ilids. 

Makhdtim-i.Alam, the Khwdja. 


Yahya-i-Kabir, Bakhtydr, died 734 II 
1 (1333-4 A.D.) 

Shaikhzais. 

White Kingigivos the following list of the Shiranni claus 


Division. 


fr 


Bargha 


Sub-divisions. 

Sections, 

Sub-sections. 

r 

Ahmadzai ... ) 

1. Yasinzai. 

| 

Karamraaizai. 

Ilansan Khel ...\ 

I 

l 

IJezfti 

2. Aroxai. 

1. Sherhezai. 

1 

1 

L 

c 

*4 v/jiu • 1 4 V 

Karmanzai. 

Khiddarzai 

2. Sakzai. 

UBtf Khel.3 

MatnaD.ai 

Ahmadzai 

( 

Yahyazai. '* 

Seuaizai. 

Barakzai, 

Ohishur Khel 

Suialmiiizai .. ) 

Kudaiizai.,- 

Hassanzai. 

Seb’kanzai.. 


♦ Briggs I, p, 7. 


j 
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Division. 

Subdivisions. 

Sections. 

Sub-sections. 

( 

: i 

• •* i • 

r 

( 

Hezai .<{ 

1 

l 

1. Shozai. 

2. Marufzai. 

3. Desaizai. 

4. Sakzai. 

5. Barakzai. 

C. Khalil zai. 

• 

Hassan Khel ... 

, . 1 

\ 

r 

| Ahmadzai. - 

k. 

1. Ismallzai, 

2. Hassanzai. 

3. Daulatzai. 

4. Istarakzai. 

5. Jamdlzai. 

6. Haidarzai. 


{ 

Mi&ni .| 

1. Hassan Khel. 

2. Brahim Khel. 


' 

Land Ahmad ... | 

i 

L 

1. Shakarzai. 

2. Brahimzai* 

3. Gadarai. 

4. Mirzai. 

5. Anizai. 

6. Tukaraizai. 

4k 

Largha .,« 

> ‘‘ 


f 

Isaz&i .- 

. 

1. Niyamatzai. 

2. Shadizai. 

3. Muhammadzai. 

4. Shibizai. 

5. Bakizai. 

6. Waryazai. 

7. Hezai. 

8. Bibizai. 



Mamanzai... 

Sultanzai. 

i 


Sayads of Khaisara, 

Bukhiri. 


Uba Khel 

Sliibizai ... ...| 

1. Pirakzai. 

2. Babarzai. 

3. Ghikarzai. 



( 

Muhammadzai ...<j 

l 

1. Haaarzai, 

2 . Kanuirdiazai. 

8. Salfm Kh&nzai. 

4. Jfhain. 

5. Rezai 



Isazai and Mamezai j 

1. Hezai, 

2. Mdsazai. 

3. Ismailzai . 



Akhraad fM ... ^ 

1. Sheikh. 

2. Khiddarzai. 

" »• '• 1 

L 1 

Momai . .~i 

< ( 

” 1. Sultanzai. 
i 2 . Muhainmadza . 

| 8. Umar ini 
. 4, K6nunzai< 

—. 

■ * 


i 


' ' 
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Division. 



Largba 


Chuhar Khel 


Bahrdmzai 


Allahd&dzai 


Marhels ... 


Sub-sectiona. 


1. Bahr&mzai. 

2. Ldlakzai. 

3. Khdnzai. 

1. ( JamAlzai. 

5. Mamanzai. 

6. Karozai. 

7. Naurozai. 

8. Baizai. 

r 1. Ababakrzai, 

2. Suleimdnzai. 

3 . Hezai. 

4. Baizai. 

5. Allahdddzai. 

^ 6. Payozai. 

1. Ibrahimzai. 

2. AbdurRahmdnzai. 

3 . Hdrunzai, 

4. Kamdlzai. 


Social Customs. 

Birth .—The birbh of a son is announced by the firing of guns. Sheep 
are slaughtered and the meat distributed on the third day, as a rule, in 
the mosque or village chauh. The infant receives its name on the third 
day, as a rule, and in exceptional oases on the seventh day. The child 
is named either by tho eldest male member of the family or by some 
friend nominated by the father. The bang or formula of faith is not 
repeated in the child’s oar as is the case with other Muhammadans. 
The child is generally given a cap or turban to wear after lie has com¬ 
pleted his seventh year. Circumcision is, as a rule, performed when 
tho child is ten yoars old. No rejoicings of any kind take place on 
the birth of a female child. r 


Betrothal. Oo the child’s attaining the acre of puberty the'father 
looks out for a suitable match for him. The father or legal guardian of 
the girl sought m marriage fixes the amount for which he is willing to 
bestow her ham., and if the parties agree, the contract is made. Should 
a difference arise mutual friends are called in to use their good offices 
and bring about a settlement Some Rs. 3 or 4 are generally paid as 
earnest-money, the balance being given afterwards. The marriage, 
however, cannot be celebrated until the whole amount 13 paid up. An 
exchange of girls is also sometimes effected, in which case no money is 
passed on either side, f he Shir&nnfs have a saying that by receiving 
money for their daughters they sell thoir flesh, but not the bones or in 
other words, that the husband is entitled to chastise his wife or inflict 
any bodily injury upon lior, but is not at liberty to kill her. Tho amouut 
paid for a girl varies a good deal, as follows ;—■ 


SuItAnzai 
Other Uba Khols 
Haasan Khels ... 
Chuhar KI10I1 ... 


Bs. 80 to 210 
„ 100 to 600 
,> 200 to 700 
„ 100 to 400 
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In deciding the amount the personal attractions of the girl and the 
position'and wealth of the parents are taken into consideration. 

Marriage .—The marriage is not celebrated until the betrothed 
parties are fully grown up, or generally until the bridegroom is 20 and 
the bride 16 years of age. An exception to this rule is said to be 
unknown. The relations and frieuds of the couple are invited to the 
wedding. Some of those that can afford it bring sheep and thus con¬ 
tribute their quota to the marriage feast. In return they are given 
a lungi or Rs. 3 or 4 in cash on leaving. The drum and sarangi are the 
only instruments used on the occasion. 

The women sit apart and sing songs while the male guests perform 
the sword dance, the jkwrmar, round a bonfire. The marriage expen¬ 
diture is not excessive, not amounting to more than from Rs. 10 to 120, 
according to the position of the parties. It is curious to note that 
among the Hassan Khels the girl is given no voice in tho marriage 
contract, though in other sections of the tribe she is nominally consult¬ 
ed and generally names the mullah as her representative. 

Dowry . — -Household utensils, clothes, and cattle to the value of 
from one-fourth to one-half of the amount received from the parents of 
tho bridegroom are given as a dowry with the bride.* But haq-mahr, 
or tho bride’s dower which is settled on her, does not exist-. At best 
it is agreed in rare cases that one-fourth of the alms given by the hus¬ 
band shall be considered as the wife’s gift. 

Divorce.—' Is usually a repurchase of the wife by her father or 
guardian, who repays, as a rule, not more than one-half the net sum 
(less the dowry) received for her. If the parent or guardian declines 
to take back the woman, the husband divorces her and drives her 
from his house. She is then not allowed to Jive in the tribe, and must 
go elsewhere. But if any one else remarries her he must pay compen¬ 
sation to her parents (Rs. 40 and two bullocks or cows), and also pay the 
husband what he would have received had her parent or guardian 
repurchased her. Divorce is consummated by throwing three clods of 
earth after the woman. 

Widow marriage .—On the expiration of three months after her hus¬ 
band’s death a Shiranni woman is at liberty to remarry with the con¬ 
sent of her husband’s representative, who is entitled to a sum of from 
Rs. 60 to 300 on the celebration of the marriago. Her parents are 
also bound to get Rs. 40 or two bullocks. If the widow marries a 
member of her late husband’s family, his representative is entitled to 
Rs. 80 or 100 by way of compensation. If this is not paid the repre¬ 
sentative can claim the amount paid on tho marriage of any female 
child born of the second union, and in default of such a child being 
born the husband of the woman is bound to procuro a wife for him ox 
his heir as the case may be. The parents of the woman iti this case are 
not entitled to anything. 


*They differ from other Afgh&ns in this respect, that the bride's lather gives u do wry 
instead of receiving a bride-price. 
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Funeral ceremonies .—Those are tho same as are ia vogue amongst 
Muhammadans generally, with a few unimportant exceptions :-r- 

(1) The Shirannis do not entertain persons who come to condole 
with them on the death of a relation. 

(2) Water is not sprinkled on tombs of tho departed during the 

Muharram. ® 

(8) No alms are given to the poor Q0 the 7th or 40th day after 
death in the case or a woman or a child, 

postwith atop rndely-carved to represent a tnrban is placed 
at the head of the tomb of a male (a general custom in Turkey), while 
over the tombs Q f a celebrated mullah, a martyr or a chief, a T-shaped 
pdle with pendant tassels is set. 1 

Inhertianw.—gntbe death of the father his sons are considered his 
legal heirs and divide his property equally amongst them. The eldest 
however, is usually given a slightly larger share. In default of male 
issue, the brother, or nephew, or any direct descendant in the male lino 
succeeds. In case of failure of any such direct heir, all the male 
members of tho branch to which the deceased belonged divide the 
property equally between them. The females of the family are not 
entitled to anything. 


Right of refuge.— An offender who is unable to protect himSelf from 
his enemy or, in other words, when his own territory is too hot to hold 
him, generally takes refuge with a chief or other powerful personage 
belonging to some other seotion or tribe. The custom (nahora it is 
called) is to take a sheep and slaughter it at the door of the Derson’s 
house whose protection is claimed, and who is bound to give him refmre 
The offender then becomes the protector's hamsaya or neighbour and 
is bound to make good to the latter any loss incurred ^>y him in 
consequence of the responsibility he has undertaken. In the event of 
the hamsaya s death the protector's claim forms tho first charge on the 
deceased s property. Another method of claiming ® 

in the offender’s tying the end of his chddar to that of the wife Xorne 
powerful personage, when tho latter eenemllv n(T.,^o i - „ * 

L requires, though hoieuet bound“d„f 0 ‘’}' a 
The custom of nahora is also employed when n . 1Q l former caso. 
favour of another. The slaughtering of a shin T begS a 7 
marks the urgency of the caso fndisitv i at , a Persons door 
of sitting dharna. ’ 18 8 ° methln ff the Hindu custom 

Dress .—The dress of the Shininnin au* , . ,. 
other h.il tribes. The dress of a common^hSnni^ ° ^ that of 
black blaukot tied round tho waist and anaii/l? con " 18ta of a coarse 
dor,, seed.]., whose soles bSgZ*fi!* "S V' 8 8ho “ l ; 

with ashes of the tamarisk tree, and a few yards nf ., rudo 1 1 >’ tHuno , (i 
loosely twisted round the Jiead. Women nfrlm i°* Wll , te cottX) u cloth 
wear only a shift and a adn made of khaddlr doth^wlli T ?8 ? <mera11 ? 
from the D&m&n. Well-to-do women of course make^, ^ “* T ported 
toilet, wearing paijamas, a bodice and a sari T ,7L i 6 elaborate 
used at all. The women in most of the fe£nni vilt “ ° r Veil is not 
out of eight, bat m tho Hassan Khel country hi,'* g68 are ke P c wel1 
civilised and were at all times in evidence. 
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too, and wore more jewellery than their less favoured sisters in other 
parts of the country. The men generally wear a c hddar, a loose 
shirt, baggy paijamas- and a turban, though the poorest are content 
with a coarse blanket round the waist and another thrown over the 
shoulders. The men’s clothes are usually white, while the women 
affect dark blue or sometimes red. Unmarried girls, however, dress 
m white. 

Ornaments .--^Silver ornaments only aro worn by the women, the 
following boing the most importantArmlets, ear-rings (uonsisfcing of 
a number of little rings inserted round the ear), a neoklet, a chain with 
ghungris for the forehead, and a waistbelt of rupees. In the case of an 
unmarried girl a rupee is added to the silver chain, but this is removed 
on her marriage. 

Food .—Tho prinoipal article of food is maize bread baked on a stone, 
though bread made of wheat, barley, and jowdr is also sometimes eaten’. 
This is eaten with buttermilk in tho morning, but plain in the evening. 
Meat is rarely eaten, and only on occasions of rejoicings or when 
guests are entertained. Dal is not an article of food. 


Intoxicating drugs and tobacco .—Tobacco is universally eaten. The 
dry leaf is rubbed in tho hand and the powder then smeared on the 
teeth and gums. This custom prevails to a certain extent even 

^ D0 ifrl t -7 0 T? 0n ' lhe uae of intoxicafcin g drugs is nob common, though 
Mr. White King met several who indulged in this vice. A few have 
even taken to liquor. 

Amusements .—Dancing is practised. It differs from that of the" 
Kliattak8 and is more like that of tho dancing Darweshos at Con- 
stautiuople than anythiug else. 

Criminal and Civil Justice .—Crime is rare in the tribe. Adultery is 
not common if a man is found in flagrante delicto by the husband 
the latter kills both his wife and her paramour on the spot. Incase 
there is strong ground for suspicion the woman is generally killed and 
the right foot or nose of her supposed paramour cut off, and one meets 
a number of footless Shirannfs. The operation is performed in a most 
brutal manner generally with a knife, an d tho bleeding stump is 
then plunged into boiling oil to stanoh tho blood. For bouse 
with theft a fine of Rs. 100 is generally inflicted, a restoration of P tka 
stolen property or its value being also insisted on. 


In serious cases, if one party desires to coiro to terms, some influential 
men of the village or eection are invited to use their good offices with 
a view to a settlement. The ceremony of nahora is then gone throuc-f 
and should no objeotiou be raised, ajirga is assembled and the mat¬ 
ter settled. Amongst the Sultfoizais and Hassan Khels there is even 
au appellate court, and if the jirga disagree or either side is dissatisfied 
with the award, recourse is had to the principal Malik of the SultAn- 
zais, who owes his appointment as a judge of appeal chiefly i 0 his 

ditary Ct6r ** mtegri<y ’ Atnong tho Hassan Khels the office is here- 

Another curious fact worth mentioning in this connection is that 
mtereBt is charged at the rale of Re. 1 per cent, per mensem on all cash 
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transactions. Where grain is the medium of exchange interest is paid 
at the rate of Re. 1-4 per harvest. Mortgages are contracted verbally, 
no record of the transaction being made. Land is the only article 
mortgaged. In some cases it is only hypothecated as security for a 
debt, but, as a general rule, possession is retained until the debt is 
paid off. 

The blood-feud.— The quarrel is strictly limited to tho actual offender. 
The blood-money is Rs. 700 for males and Rs. 350 for females. Another 
curious custom, apparently peculiar to the Largha Shirdnnis, is that should 
vengeance be exacted in hoc blood, i. e . immediately after the offence, 
no blood-money is claimable but if some time is allowed to elapse before 
the offended party takes hid revenge, then compensation is payable to 
the relations of the murdered man at half rates. 

Dwelling houses .—The people generally live in stone-built houses 
with flat mud roofs, each hut containing a single room about 8 feet 
high and 10 feet square, which is occupied by the whole family. Doors 
are considered a superfluous luxury, the doorway generally being 
closed with a bush. The stock of furniture is very limited, consisting 
as it does of a mat or two and a couple of cots made of olive wood 
and woven with a sort of grass called burwdz. 

Menials .—No barbers or shoemakers are found in the country. Men 
shave one another when necessary and they make their own sandals. 
A few carpenters and blacksmiths live in the larger villages. These 
are said to be the descendants of men who came from the Ddmdn and 
Bettled here. Potters do not exist. The women make their own vessels 
though they are not able to manufacture cups ( pidlas ) and large broad 
vessels like patris which are imported from the Ddmdn. There are 
no weavers in Largha. In Bargha, it was believed, there are a dozen 
families of this class, who form a villago community of their own. 
They make blankets, tagras (a sort of carpet) and sacks. In tho cold 
season they visit the Largha country and carry on their manufacture 
there. Obamdrs and sweepers are uukuown in Largha. 

Shrines .—The following are some of the principal shrines in 
Largha 

1. Takht-i«Suleimdn in the Takbt Range. 

2 . Khwdja Pir at Pir Ghundi near Zor Shahr * 

3. Tarin Pir at Parwdra. 


4. Abbi Nikkat and Midn Adam at Khaisara. 
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The first is the celebrated throne of lf Star-taught Solomon.” It is 
very difficult of access, and but few visit it. There is no tomb there 
and of course it has no mujaxoar. Sick people are sometimes taken up 
to it and prayers offered for their recovery to the saint. Children, too, 
are occasionally buriod in the ground below it. The shrine is visited 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans, and is held in high veneration by 
all classes and creeds in the surronuding country. 


Next in importance comes Kliwdja Pir, which, as well as Nos. 3 
and 4, is a Sayyid shrine. It is much resorted to by Shir£nms, 
especially those of the Uba and Hassan Khel sections, and an hereditary 
mxijawar lives there, who is supported by the offerings of the faithful. 
Annual festivals are held both here and at the Takht, when offerings 
are made and cattle sacrificed. Sacrifice is always made at one of these 
shrines on special occasions, as, for instance, when the Hassau and 
Uba Kliels entered into a compact to oppose us should we enter their 
country. The Parw&ra shrine, is chiefly resorted to by members of 
tlio Cliuhar Khel section. Khaisara was founded by Abbi Nikka and 
his brother Midn Adam Bukli&ri, Sayids, who settled hero some 80 
years ago. Their descendants are held in great respect by all Shiran- 
nis, and their valley is of the most flourishing in Largha, but the 
shrines of the Sayad brothers are of, perhaps, too recent date to be 
much venerated. 


Weights and measures. —Weights are not used, only measures , which 
are— 

4 lapas (a palm full) ... = 1 adhdni. 

2 adhdnis ... ... = 1 Jcurtoa. 

2 kurivas ... ... = 1 txxmozha . 

2 riimozhas ... ... = 1 anda or sack, 

Diseases. —Cholera is almost unknown, as is syphilis, The Shir&nnls 
/bread small-pox, which is rare. A patient is removed from the village 
and kept there till he dies or recovers under the care of one who has 
had the disease. Recovery happens seldom, but wlion it does occur 
the patient’s clothes are fumigated with the smoke of ak or khagal 
loaves. Fever, common at certain seasons, is treated with the ex¬ 
pressed juice of akri leaves, and in bad cases with the ordinary sheep¬ 
skin cure. 

Character and appearance. —The Sliirannfs are perhaps the most 
uncivilized tribe on the Dera Ismail Kh&n border, and have all the 
characteristics of wild races. They are not given to thieving, but lying 
is a vice which intercourse with our district has taught them, as 
amongst the Suit^nzais and Khiddarzais who inhabit the slopes of the 
Takht and are far removed from out* civilizing influence, a ShitAnnPs 
word can generally be relied on. Physically, the SliirrinnSs are of 
middling stature, thin, but hardy and active, with bold features, 
high cheek-bones and their general appearance is wild and manly, 
according to sortie observers. 

Murder or killing for the mere lust of blood is very rare. They are 
not so cheerful and joyous as their neighbours, the Mahsuds, and seem 
to take the world much more seriously. Fanaticism Cannot be assigned 
to them as a fault, and their performance of the rights of religion 
struck Mr. White King being very perEtmcfcory, They are lazy in the 
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extreme and thriftless. In appearance they are ill-favoured, low-sized 
and wiry with high cheek-bones. They are by no means a manly race, 
though an exception in this respect might perhaps be made in favour of 
the Khiddarzais, some of whom are fine-looking men. Each tribe has got 
its nlikka, or nominal chief, who is eutitled to tithes at the rate of four 
or five seers per family per harvest. Fatteh Kh&n of Darzaud is the 
only Malik who, as far as could be ascertained, regularly levies this, 
though other chiefs also claim it. The Khiddarzai chiefs also receive 
“ aids ” in grain, cattle and cash from his fellow-tribesmen, but whether 
by way of alms or tithes is not certain. 

Place-names .—These are mostly descriptive, but some apparently old 
names survive, e. g . Shiva Narai , 3 miles from Domandi village, a grove 
of shisham trees in an uncultivated kachi : Vehowa ( cf . Poliowa in 
Karndl), Vyasta: Chaudwan : Arabdr, close to which is the Tor Dabar, a 
huge black boulder at which tmbdljirgas are usually held * 

Personal names .—Spin Kund, Rehat, Sheran, Sainka, Sadagnl, 
Ranagul, Tor and many others have a curious look. 

Shibazi, a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Shivootra, a division, probably sectarian, of the J&ts. 

Shobagab, a saltpetre maker. Called rehgar (? regar) in and about Hiss6r. 


Shoto, a caste found only in Nagar. It works in leather, like the Dorns, 
but ranks below them and gives daughters to them without return : 
Biddulph’s Tribes of the 'Hindoo Kooshy p. 39. 

Shudakei, see under Batikhel. 

Sh(}n-dal, the most powerful tribe in the Panjab, according to Prinsep,f 
in the time of Vikramajit. They would not intermarry with the 
aborigines who were looked upon as an inferior race of Gbator, Ghaut 
or Gat, or as they are now called J&ts. Prinsep also says 

“ Sometime after the invasion^ Alexander against Porus, it is said that large volnntoftp 
armies flockod into Uic province from remote parts of UindoostAn. Amon? them arrived 
li Shoon ” “ Hoon, and * Bull, the three reputed sons of the great KiU KnoWe 
Eno of Raj put Ana, whose capitals were Oojein and Indoro Tho emigrants frat*rnf««d 
with the early settlers, and introduced then the art of agriculture and the use of waIIq 
for irrigation. It ia even computed that out of 500,000 warriors some 350 000 devoted 
themselves so diligently to the cultivation of land, that in 250 years after their arrival the 
whole country from Lahore to MoolUn and Kussoor to Sialkote was cleared ofWle 

and to this day tho tract is known m the Bar jungles called the ‘ Saudnl Bar.'f ’ ’ 

, Hundal is a J6ttri^ but nosuch tribeaa Shundal appears to be 
known mSmlkot. The Hunrlal is not a very important tribe. A 

,n * ^ m “" j >iu “ s “ " ot 


• Several village names occur very frequently Tn those hills, notably Ni7h„. 77ZT- 
Baspa, Ragasur, Karam and Murgha. They all refer to some peculiar charactetiw to, 

* n Wshpa.—A mountain hollow where rain water collects and cannot run out 
Landai .—Cultivable ground lying between two hill torrents. 

Baiv A mountain spar which is occupied as residence in the summer 

KSKt .IKS 1 ? mSES” n 1,1k,w “ i 

Karam .—A small ra^aswr about 13 ghumA 09 in extent. 

{ gtflkote QcitiUsmcni Rapori, 1805, § 188. 

Ibid, § 136. In modern Panjibi dal means an army, multitude or 
/eonjiart of such tribal names as Uundal and Qondal. 8w »rm, and it maji 
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Shuni, see nncler Hatikhel. 

Shy(jna, lit. a goblin, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Asrang, a 
village of Skuwi pnrgana in Kanaur. 

Sial, Syal, politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
Plains. As Mr. E. B. Steedman observed the modern history of the 
Jhang district is the history of the Sidl.* They are a tribe of Punwdr 
Rdjputs who rose to prominence in the first half of the 18th century,t 

Mr. Steedman wrote:— 

“They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, but little given to husbandry, dwelling on 
the bank3 of the river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and the first 
months of the hot weather in the low lands of the Chenib, and during the rainy season in 
the uplands of the Jhang bdr. The greater portion of the tract now occupied bp them was 
probably acquired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by the 
Mughals. During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
Multin. The collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of 
the 6dr and the deserts of tho thal could never have been easy, and was probably seldom 
attempted. Loft alone, tho SiAls applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that 
dwelt in the land— the Nols, Bhaugus, Mangans, M*rrab, and other old tribes— amusing 
themsolves at tho same fcimo with a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and 
then with stiller fightiug with the Kh^rrals and Baloch ” 


“ Then for 200 years there was peace in the land, and the Siils remained quiet subjpois 
of the Lahore Subah, the seats of local government being Ohiniot and Shorkot. WaUdiid 
Kh«in died in 1747, ono year before Ahmad Sh4h Abdili made his first inroad and wa 3 
defeated before Dehli. It is not well known when he succeeded to the chieftainship, but 
it was probably early in the century; for a considerable time must have been taken up in 
the reduction of minor chiefs and the introduction of all the improvements with which 
NValidad is credited. It was during Walidad’s time that the power of the Sials reached iie 
zenith. The country subject to Walldad extended from Mankhera in the Thai eastwards to 
Kamilla on the Ravi, from the confluence of the Ravi and Ohonab to the ildqa of Pindi 
Bhatiian beyond Ohiniot. He was succeeded by his nephew Iniyatulla, who was little if at 
all inferior to hi9 uncle in administrative and military ability. He was engaged in constant 
Warfare with tho Bhangi Sikhs on the north and the chiefs of Multan to the south. His near 
relations, the Sial chiefs of Rashidour, gave him constant trouble and annoyahee. Once 
indeed a party of forty troopers raidoi Jhang, and carried off tho Khin prisoner. He was 
a captive for six months. The history of the three succeeding chieftains is that of tho 
growth of tho power of the Bhangis and of thoir formidable rival the SukarchaMa misl 
destiued to be soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sials. Ohiniot was taken in 1803, 
Jhaug in 1806. Ahmad Khin, the last of the Siil Khan*, regained his country shortly after 
in 1808, but in 1810 , he was again captured by the Mahifija, who took him to Lahore and 
threw him into prison. Thus onded whatever independence the Siil KhiUs of Jhang had over 
enjoyed.’ * 1 


11 The Siils are descended from Rai Shankar, a Punwir Rajput, a resident of D&r&nagar 
between Allabibid and Fattahpur. A branch of the Punwirs had previously emigrated from 
their native country to Jannpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was bom. One story 
has it that Rai Shankar had three sons, Seo, Teo, and Gheo, from whom toavo descended 
the Siila of Jhang, the Tiwinss of Shihpur and the Obebns of Pindi Whwb. Another 
tradition states that Siil was the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the 
Tiwinas and Ghebas, as Chant&lia and Gheba were only collateral relations of Shankar 
aud Siil. On the death of Rai Shankar we are (old that great dissensions arose among the 
members of the family, and his son Siil emigrated during the reign of Allauddfn Ghori to 
the Punjab. It was about this time that many Rijput families emigrated f n>m tho provinces 
of Hindustan to the Punjab, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, Tiwanaa, Ghebas, 
Chaddhars, and PunwAr Siils. It was the fashion in those days to be converted to the 
Muhammadan religion by the eloquertt exhortations df tho sainted BAwa Farid of Pik 
Pattan, and accordingly we find that Siil in his wanderings came to Pik Patten and there 


♦A mirisi attached to tho Dhlduina clan says, that Sewa, a Sahgal Khatri, Was converted 
to IsIAni by Bawa Farfd and was then called Siil. He was a resident in Si&lkot. This ii 
rather a curious legend seeing that tho anciont Sigalu is identified with the modern Siilkot*. 

1 Sir Alex. Onnninghani said that the Siiln were supposed to be def ended front 
Kija Hudi,. the Inao-Scytbiau opponent of tho Bbatti RAja RasAlu of SLilkot-; but this 
tradition is not mentioned elsewhere. 
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renonnceil the religion of hia ancestors. The saint blessed him, and prophesied that hie 
son’s seed should reign over the tract between tho Jhelum and ChenAb rivers. This 
prediction was not very accurate. Bfiwa Farid died about 1264-65. Sial and his 
followers appear to havo wandered to and fro in the Rechnaond Jetch doibs for some 
time before they settled down with some degree of permanency on the right bank of tho 
Jhelum. It was during this unsettled period that Sial married one of the women of the 
country, Sob&g, daughter of Bhai KliAn Mekan, of SAhiwal in tho Sh&hpnr district, and 
ia also said to have built a fort at Si&lkot while a temporary resident there. At their 
first settlement in this district, the Sktls occupied the tract of country lying between 
Mankhera in the thal and the river Jhelum, east and west, and from Kkusk&b on the north 
to what is now the barh Malulr&ja ildqa on the south.” 

The head-quarters of the Sials are the whole southern portion of tho Jhang district, 
along the left bank of the Clien&b to its junction with the R&vi, and the riverain of tho 
right bank of the Chcnab between the confluences of the Jhelum and K£vi. They also 
bold both banks of the Ravi throughout itn course in the Mujtdn and for some little 
dibtnrice in the Montgomery district, and are found in small numbers on the upper portion 
of the river. They have spread up the Jhelum into Shahpur and GujrAt, and are found in 
considerable numbers in the lower Indus of the Deraj&t and Mnzaffargarh, Mr. Purser 
described the Sial ns “ large in stature and of a rough disposition, fond of cattle and 
caring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Khattal and K&thia 
and do not keep their women in pardah. They objoct to clothes of a brown (tida) colour* 
and to the use of brass vessels.” There is a Sial tribe of Ghiratbe in KAngpa. 

The 1 dr ikh-i* Jhang-Syallf gives the history of the Si&ls from their 
first occupation of the country near the confluence of the Cbenab and 
Jhelum. Its list of chiefs begins with Mjjl Kh6n, and it puts the 
establishment of their rule in Jhang in 1477 A. D.+ Hir, tho heroine 
of one of the best known Punjab legends, was a Si61 maiden who fell 
in love with Dhidho, a R&njba Jd£. Her tomb is about half a mile 
from Jhang and dates from about the middle of the 16th century. 
It is hypmthral being open to tho eky.J It is the scene of an annual 
fair. 


The Si&l clans include the MAlini, now nearly extinct, the Jal&l- 
khdn^na or descendants of Jalril Khdn and their ruling clan, the 
Chela and many others—for which see the Appendix. But Monckton 
recorded that the royal clan was called Klianna-Chadhar, ‘ a caste of 
Muhammadans converted from Hinduism/ The Klianna is a Khatri 
section and Dinga, another clan found in Jhang, recalls the Dhingra 
Aromas. 

The Mahni clan is descended from Kbiwa, and its head, Nusrat 
Khan, was driven out of Jhang by Ran jit Singli, He found an asylum 
among the Kdthias in Shorkot, but was eventually murdered; and the 
olan is now only represented by a few families iu -Mult<m. One tradi¬ 
tion attributes the decay of the M&hni clan to the curse of a faqir who 
had one fair daughter. She being of somewhat weak intellect, wander¬ 
ed about the country in a state'of nudity. In her wandering she 
strayed into Kbiwa, whence the M&bni chief drove her out with con¬ 
tumely, thinking no doubt that sbe was no better than she ought to be 
This was resented by her father, who cursed the clan in the following 

words, addressing himself td the sacred tree near his abode :_ “ 

Qhvut&lia ffharvidlia. 

. Jthon KhichiMahnt had: 

Kahr Allah dd m&ria. 

Not rah an o vad m 


• The Si/il are also said to avoid tfio use of Che ialak a louVw^t^ - 

tp. N Q. II, § 1US. but C.f. HI, § 7U3. ong wator Dttlon. 

jTsnJplo Legend* of the Punjab f II, p. 177. 
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Another tribal heroine of the Mdhui Sidls was the famous Sdhibdn 
who was betrothed to a Chadhar youth, but eloped with her cousin 
Mirza. The Chadhars and Mdhnis, however, pursued and overtook 
them, Irilliug the guilty pair. But these two tribes were in turn 
attacked by the Kharyals who recovered the bodies and buried them at 
Ddndpur in Multdn (or Ddndbad in Montgomery), a place said to have 
been within the limits of old Klnwal (possibly the tract round Kluwa). 
The resulting feud lasted so long that io came to be considered unlucky 
to possess daughters, and so girl children were strangled, in memory 
of the manner of Saliibdu’s death. The Sidls resent any allusion to 
Sdhibdn or Hir * 

The Jalalkhandna regard themselves as descendants of Rdjd Karn, 
and as such have special customs, avoiding widow remarriage, all 
agricultural work except reaping, beef, hare and earners flesh, 
food cooked by menials, and water from a ves3el which has not 
been scrubbed— -in fact they are almost as strict iu these matters as 
high-oa 9 to Hindus. Some of the clans still employ Brahmans and _ 
Mirasis for certain observances, but the custom is dying out. 

The Cholas were originally cattle-grazier3, and avoid eating the 
khagga fish, because it bears the name of their pir . They take wives 
from any Sialt clan'or from Pathdns, bub do not give daughters outside 
their own clan. In Jhang the Kbagoas are, also returned as a Sial sopt. 
The following are tho Sidl clans found in Multdn: Ardna, Bada, 
Bharwana, Bobhaua, Budhwdua, Chaohkana, Chardna, Daudhana, 
Dauhana, Dawdna, Dhalana, Daulbdna, Patydua, Gagrdua, Hamyana, 
Hirdj, Kamluna, Kankar, Karnana, Karnwdna, Khara, Kordna, 
Ladhana, Latwdna, Malkiina, Mir4b’, Nahrdna, Nakyana, Nargaoa, 
Nohdua, Niydna, Panjwdna, Perwdna, Rdjbdna, Rdjhwdna, Sad/dna, 
Sadydna, Sardna, Sargdna, Saspdl, Saydna, Shekhdna, Siydna, Thardj, 
Tarad. 

The other Sidls all contract widow remarriage,— usually with a 
brother of the husband, and tan-bakhshi on the part of widows of low 
caste with Sidle is recognised. 

The clans are hot all of equal rank, e.g. the Jabbudnas take wives 
from the Rajbduas when they cannot find one among the paternal 
grandfather’s descendants and tho Khdnudnas take wives from the 
Chadbrar Jd^s. Tho Miruli Sidle in Multdn also take wives, with good 
dowers in land, from the Jd^s, and in Jhang the Bharwdna used to 
be given to female infanticide, taking wives from the Siprd Jdfcs who 
curiously are found associated with them iu almost all their villages. 

Iu Bahawalpur the Sials are found both in tho Lamina and in the 
Ubha, but more especially in the former part, the Maghidna, Kamydna, 
Hasndna, Shaikhdna (descendants of Shaikh Ali Bharrni) and 

* Tomplo, Ltgends, III, p. 1, P. N. Q. Ill, § 12-k . . 

t In Panjtlbi Sidl is described as the name of a part of coantry iu the Punjab and well that 
of a Jdt tribe (Panjdbi Dicty. } p. .1049). 9idl also means (1) the obld season, and 2) a 
jackal, which animal is said a sidl einghi or horn which renders one invuluerablo : for this 
belief cf N. L N V, § 49. West of tho Indus it has threo meanings according to dir 
James Douie: 4 <,l) a stranger, a Baloch of a difforenl tribo. (The word is never I believo 
applied to a J»b) • a guest; (8) an enemy : * boo uoto at. p, 83 of Tran*, of Bilocfu-nwn* 
by flctu- Rdm. 
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fiidmi — Star. 


Kirtwdna septs being strongly represented in the Alldhdbdd peshkdri. 
1 he Sidl tradition in this btata is that Sewa, son of Sau^ar Rdia of 
Pdmpafc and Karndl, was expelled from his country by his’brothers 
Teu and Gheu, and took refuge with Bdba Farfd-ud-Dfn Shakar-Gani 
who converted him to Isldm in the 7th century of the Hiira and 
instructed him to settle in Jhang where he married a Mek'an* girl 
From his three sons are descended a number of septs : — 6 

.f From Mdhni : (!) Mukldna, {**) Sajrdna, (iii) Pandydna, (iv) Lakh- 
ndna, and (v) Panjwfina. 

, “• From Bhjrmi : (i) Sargdna (ii) Kamldna, (Hi) Chela, (iv) Alydna, 
(v) Hird], (vi) Third], (viz) Kamjdna. 

, “\/ r 7 {? , SaI ?f na ; («) Rajydna, (Hi) Bordna, (»«,) Daraj, 

(v) Sabdnai, (w) Khichyana, (in*) Ambrdna, (vizi) Umrdna, (iv) Rletkdna 
(x) Chuchkdna (descendants of Chuchak the father of Hir Rdniha’s 
mistress), (xi) Mughydna, and (viz) Jaldl-Khandna. ' J 

Siami, the name of a class oifaqirs called Bairdgis.— -Panjabi Dicty ., p. 104ft • 
cf. Shami. ’ 1 ’ ’ 

Sian, a tribe of Jdfcs found in Sidlko$ and claiming to be descended from 
Sidn, a Rdjput of Lunar race who ruled in Sirhind. His descendants 
Yes and Ganos migrated to Sidlkot in the time of Aurangzeb. 

Siar, a tribe of Ja^s who are said to have come from Sindh. Tliev 
founded a colony on the Indus near Karor Ldl led. The sidrs are 
now among the most industrious of the agricultural population but 
until the colonization of the Dodb was taken up in earnest by mon 
of greater resource and industry, they appear to have been only a wild 
tribe of cattlo owners, occupying a very limited area.t " 

According to another account the Sidr dwelt west of the Indus but 
once a party of their women made a pilgrimage to Ldl lad and on their 
way home were compelled by Mirfi the Sdmita, to unveil themselves. 
A fierco feud arose in consequence between the two tribos, but Gnallv 
the lands of Murauwdla village were divided betweon them The 
hamlet itself however romained a bone of contention until Faqiru the 
Rnyyid took it into his own possession. The Sidr marriage customs 
resemble those of the Hindus, although the nikdh is read as in the 
Muhammadan rites, and the tribe does not recognise the Brahman’s 

In Baluchistdn the Sidrs are said to be the original inhabitants of 
Lds. J hey appear to be a very mixed race, chiefly composed of Brdhuis, 

* A Bhatti nepfc. 

t Writing in 1865 Cnpfc. Hector Mackenzie said that the improvement of thin 
to have been 8 ret determined on about 330 years First o,m,o a tribe of OuTaUh Tt 

is reUfed tlmt two brothel's, descendants of Hazrat Bnhiwal Hunn * , . 

an object of great- veneration ut MultAn), having a quarrel wont ^ T)elhi t l i? mb •* 
reft led at the imperii. 1 court. The emperor referred tlwn to'their fmi>2 n° ^ ,fc 
DnrnJ. The murhlud saw that the wisest mode of settling the dinonte Hnarat 

the brotbnrf-. One of thorn, Mnkhdmu Lai 0% ho adviHolto return t0 Se l )arate 

in .I.'. Sindh SigarDoab. Ho came, and brought with him a ,, tbo waste conntry 
the hobnob, Sumrah and Gat («ic) (jIaoh, of the .7:it tribe On ^ . ? f ^grants of 
hiibly by the proseucj of the tfi&re, they settled down in their ri • . nval * attracted pro- 
indnoing the tribe to move down nearer the river, built thernsRlJn 1 ?^’ and ultimately 
U1 I*a^ tomb ih hero a massive building. A largely attended f*i th -° L Villa K e of Kftror - 
honour of the saint. This, however, was but a email colony, air 18 ^eld annually iu 





that being the language in common use among them, while Jagd&li is 
spokon by the rest of the Lfis Bela tribes. Their women also wear 
the Br&hui woman’s long ghagra or gown.* 

feiBAiA, an offshoot of the Katoch, the great R&jput clan of K&ngya. 
It derives its name from Siba (Dada-Siba) or Sivia in the Dora tailed, 
or, possibly, from R6ja Saparan Ohand who became a Baja from 
generations after R&ja Hari Cband had founded Haripur. Saparan 
Chand founded Siba, which may be named after him. 

Sibia, a Jaf tribo found in Ferozepur. A pregnant woman married in this 
tribe died, but when placed on the funeral pyre, she gave birth to a sou 
who was called Sibia, from siba , a burning ghat. Their bakhuhdn or 
place of ancestors at Rdmgarh Sibian, is worshipped on the nauratras. 

Siddh, fem. -ni, a saint .— Panjabi Didy p. 1050. 

Sidhowana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


Sidhu, Sidhu-Babar. —The Sidhu, with its branch the Bar&r, or Sidhu-Bar&r, 
is the largest and most important of the tribes of the Punjab, for from 
it have sprung the great Phulki&n families of Pa^idla, N&bha and Jind 
and the Bar&r family of Faridkot. The Sidhu trace their origin to 
Jaisal, a Blia^ti R&jput and founder of Jaisalmer, who was driven 
from his kingdom by a successful rebellion and took refuge with 
Prithi RAj, Chauh&n, the last Hindu king of Delhi. His descendants 
overrau Hiss&r and Sirsa and gave to the latter tract the name of 
Bhatti^na. Among them was Khiwa, who married a woman of 
tho Gliaggar, and had by hor Sidhu the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu 
had four sons, Devi, Bur, Sur, and Rupach, and from Dhnl the descen¬ 
dant of Bur is spruug the Bar&r tribe.t The pure Bha$ti Rdjputfr of 
Bhattidna still admit thoir relationship with the Sidhu and Bardr. The 
early history of the tribe is told in full detail at pages 1 to 10 and 546 
to 548 of Griffin’s Punjab Rajas; indeed the whole book is a political 
history of the descendants of Sidhu; while the leading minor families 
are noticed at pages 429 to 436 of his Punjab Chiefs. Some further de¬ 
tails of their early ancestry will be found at page 8 of the Hissar 
Settlement Report. The original home of the tribe was the M&lwa, and 
it is still there that they are found in largest numbers. But they have 
also spread across the Sutloj into Lahore, Amritsar, Jullundur, and other 
Districts. Mr. Brandreth thus described the Bar4r of Ferozepur* 

“The Burars are said to have been Bhutti Rajputs of the same family as tho EUjputa 
of Jaisalmer, whoro their original home was. Tho name of their auoostor was Sidhn, 


* Baluchistan Census Report, 1902, p. 112. May we conjecture that the Siar camo up 
with their Baloch or Kalhora overlords, just as tho Quraish brought in the Lohaneh, etc ? 
The Si4r displaced the Bahlim, now extinct, an old half-mythical race of gigantic men 
whose mighty bones and great earthen vessels are still said to bo found in the Thai. 

| The division is also said to be into Jaid-bans and Bayipbans. Jaid and Bayar lived 
in Jaisalmer, and fonght against its ruler. Evohtually they conquered it, but they 
then proceeded to start a feud with each other, and so camo to Bhadaur which they 
divided. JahTa descendants now progressed in civilisation; Bapiy'a did uot. At wed* 
dings, when tho Jaad tree is out, a Mochi’a (cobbler’s) implements are worshipped to 
commemorate the escape of the only surviving child of tho tribo in a massacre by the 
JEtija of Jaionlmer. Whoa this child’s mother Laohhmi, widow of Rai Ay, had given birth 
to him he was concealed in a cobbler’s bag by the mirdsi of tho tribo. Or, to quota 
another account, Sidhn is said to have been suckled by a Wangay Moohi woman, who 
when ho grew up, bogged him to veapeot tho dr and rambi of the shoe makers, Sidhu bade 
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whose grandson was named Barur, whence thoy are called indifferently both Sidhu and 
Bar£r. Either Bar&r or some descendant of his migrated to Bbatinda, whenco his 
offspring spread over the neighbouring lands, and nro now in possession of a very largo 
tract of country. They occupy almost the whole of ildqas Mari, Mudki, M oka tear, 
Bhuchon, Mehr&j, Sultan Kb£n, and Bhudaur in thiB district, tho wholo of Fnrfdkot, a 
great part of Pntiala, Nabhu, Jlnimbha and Malaudh. The chiefs of all these states belong 
to the samo family. Tho Bbattis of Sirsa who embraced Muhammadanism were also 
originally Bhatti Kajputs, and related to the Barars, but their descent is treated to some 
common ancestor before the time of Sidhu, 


<* The Barars are not equal to the other tribes of Jits as cultivators. They wear finer 
clothes, and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of them were desperate 
dacoita in former years, and all the most notorious criminals of thiB description that 
have been apprehended and brought to justice under our rule were Bapirs. Female 
infanticide is said to have been practised among them to a great extent in former times. 
I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely a young girl to be found in any of the 
Barir villages. This crime is said to have originated in a deceit that wua once practised 
upon one of tho chiefs of N£bha by which his daughter was betrothed to a man of an 
inferior tribe J and though he considered himself bound to complete the marriage sub¬ 
sequently entered into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death nil the daughters 
that should bo born to them hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility of such a 
disgrace occurring again. 

14 From all accounts, however, this horrid practice has been almost entirely difioontiuuod 
of late years, and I can detect no difference now between the proportiobate number of 
fomale children in the Bar&r villages and in villages inhabited by other castes.*’ 


The following is one of the pedigrees given by the Sidhus, ia 
Amritsar 

Sri Kishan. 

Pardumau, 

Alazwadb. 

Chbarchhad. 

Tannu. 

Salwaban. 

I 

BhasoT. 

I 

Duear. 

I 

Munser. 


Man. 

I 

Kaseru. 

Jawanda. 

I 

Barari. 

Mtmgii, 

Rai Ar« 

1 

Sidhu. 


>)fa descendant make ovary bridd and bridegroom do obei-nneo to tboso 
" ** " ” *' l,w " or ' - 


t 
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Sidqi—Sindhu. 

Sidh Tilk6ra is the Sidh of the Sidhu Jdts, and tlie first milk of a 
cow is offered to him on the 14tli badi of every month, on which day they 
also feed unmarried girls. He is also regarded as their ja{hera and hia 
samddh is at Mahr6j in Ferozepur. At wedding they distribute rofs 
(loaves weighing 1^ maunds) among the brotherhood. Sirdars Karin 
Singh and Dharm Singh were the first Sidhns to’ turn Sikh.— Amb. 
8. R ., Wynyard, 83-5. See also under Lakhiwal. 

Sidqi, a term derived from a I'oot meaning ‘ true/ as is Sadfqi, a name with 
which it is often confused. Sidqi is, in the east of the Punjab at any 
rate, often used as an equivalent to nau-Muslim, to distinguish converts 
of Indian descent from original Muhammadan immigrants. 

Sigh, an agricultural clau found in Sh&hpur, 

Sigwal, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpnr. 

Sihjdhari, see Sajhdliari. 

Sikh, dim. Sikhra. —Panjabi Dicty ., p. 1053. Cf. Singh, and the account of 
Sikhism in Vol. I. 

Sindeiu. —The Sindhu is, so far as our figures go, the second largest 
Jdt tribe, being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their head¬ 
quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore districts, but they are found all 
along the upper Sutlej, and under the hills from Atnbdla in the east to 
Si&lkot and Gujr&nwala in the west. They claim descent from the 
Raghobansi branch of the Solar Udjpnts through Rdm Chandar of 
Ajudhia. They say that their ancestors were taken by or accompanied 
Mahmud to Ghazni, and returned during the thirteenth century or in 
the reign of Firoz Sh&h from Afghdnistdn to India. Shortly afterwards 
they settled in the M&njha near Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that 
it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in Afgbdnistdn, from which they 
camo ; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikdner, The Jul- 
lundur Sindhu say that they came from the south to the Mdnjha some 
two or three centuries ago, when the Pathdns dispossessed the Manj 
Rdjpufcs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jullundur at 
the invitation of the Gils to take the plaoo of the ejected Manj. Sir 
Lepel Griffin was of opinion that tho real origin of the tribe was from 
north-western Rdjputdna. Tho political history of the tribe, which was 
of capital importance under tho Sikhs, is given in great detail at pages 
220 $, 360$’, and 417 to 428 of tho same writers Punjab Chiefs. The 
Sindhu have the same peculiar marriage customs already described aa 
practiced by the S&hi J^s. Those in Ludbidna are however said not 
co observe the chhattra rite at weddings, but when they visit their 
jathera on such an occasion the bride slrikei her husband 7 times with 
a iight switch on the shoulders, and he retaliates but more smartly. 
In Sidlkot tho Muhammadan villages are said to follow the pagvand 
rule of inheritance while the Hindu ones allow cku>ujavand. The 
Sindhu of Karmil worship K41a Mahar or KiUa Pir, .their ancestor, 
whose chief shrine ig said to be at Th&na Satra in Sddlkotj* their alleged 
place of origin, 
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Sindhu septa. 


Kan. 

Goli. 


Sindhu. 

! 


Kara Chandar. 

i 

Lahu. 

i 

Ghaj. 

i 

Hariam, 

Tulocha. 

Sikh.* 

Sur&tfc. 

K&nidi.* 

Paba, 

Sad. 

Wdgar. 

! 


Chi. 


Mo] 


►leal. Ktintf orKhuti. 


The Sindhus have 84 mlhins or septs whose origin is tlms described : 

W&gar whose pedigree is given 
in the margin had a eon, Sindhu, 
married to a wife named Nan- 
dan. Sindhu died, and Nandan, 
ignorant that she was pregnant 
made Wrigar marry a girl other 
own family. But the latter died 
in child-bed and her son Chi 
was born on the funeral pyre. 
Meanwhile Kan had been 
born to Nandan, but Wdgar 
despairing of Chi’s life begged 
all his neighbours to give him 
a child if they had one, lest ho 
should die without a son; 
and so on his return from the 
burning ground ho found that 
82 sons had been presented to 
him. Thus he had now 84 sons and grandsons each of whom founded 
a branch of hi3 own, and (a point of special interest) thi$ is why we find 
Sindhus among the Chuhras, Mochis, Barwdlas, etc. But there are 
several variants of this tradition. One runs thus : Wdgar had no son, so 
a sadhn gave him a lump of rice for his wife to eat. She gave a grain 
to each of her companions who were spinning with her ; and each 
had a son, so that a Sindhu got was founded in maoy different castes. A 
third only allows 34 true branches of the Sindhus thus: Wagar had 
21 sons by his two wives Rup Kaur, daughter of- Pheru (forebear of 
the Bop£ Rai Jdts) and Nandan : K&1& Mihr had 7, Kald Pfr, Ghirah, 
Pantu, Goli, Chi and Gund R&i, one each, i.e. 34 in all. Fifty minor 
branches sprang from these. Goli’s progeny held the Bhakna 
Kalaii ke Satdra or 17 villages round Bhakna : Mokals live in Lahore 
and Khutis in other parts. Chi’s descendants hold the Sindhuan k& 
B£r£ or 12 villages round Dhallu in Lahore. The Si&lkot Gazetteer of 
1383-4 makes Wdgar’s name Wazir and only specifies 5 Sindhu muhina 
or septs, viz. Kala, Goli, Gosai, Agdair and Masnad. The Sindhus 
also hold a panjnangli (5 villages) near Atiri, and baia or group of 22 
villages round SirhdJi, whither they migrated from a Lakhim Rirh&li 
near Moga 500 years ago. 

The ShLlkot legend makes Dagu settle at Jagdi Kliai near Lahore 
under Akbar, and gives the following pedigree:— 

DAGU. 


rlnn. 


Sindh 
Gun. 


I I I 

Sahi. Gdrai Ghfuf. 


Sdcb. 


Goleb. 


K&lch Mer. 


Kaudari. 

I 

Go8eh sept. 


1 


Gorai. 


Aidla and Makidd septs. 


♦ More^ than one tradition points «6 Skrih&b&d near Khdngdh Doffr/uT^rTK 
capital of the SindhuA under Wagar and his five predecessors. Close to it t Jincient 
Shih ka theb and Kdmdf k4 thob, are atill pointed out. ' mo “ndi, 
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A curious legend tells bow Sindhu first became king of Ghazni but 
eventually sank to Jdt status. The king of Ghazni had no son, so 
his wife proposed that all the people should run beneath her palace and 
that ho on whoso head a kungu U Icatori (pot of colour) fe)l should 
bo deemed his heir. The pot fell on vSindhu and he became king in 
duo course, but he spent much of his time in hunting and on one of 
his excursions visited a king, Nib, a Bhullar Jdt, with whose daughter 
Nathi he tell m love. So lie married her and became himself a Jdf. 

The legendary history of Ki id Mihr makes him a grandson of 
Wdr, son of Kau t< His real name was Jaimal, son of Bogha, and in 
the feud between his children aud the Bha^is, in what is now Faridkot 
the latter promised to make Kalia Brahmau* their priest if he would' 
kill his master for whom he used to cook. While Jaimal was under 
the influence of the drug the Bhattis cut off his head, but he continued 
fighting aud put his foes to flight. But a dyer taunted them for flying 
from a headless enemy until they turned and so Jaimal fell. Hence hia 
descendants do not wear clothes dyed blue—for he would have 
overthrown the Blia^is but for the dyer. The Bkatfis still regard 
Kalians descendants as their priests and reverence them. But the 
Sindhus employ no Brahman in the cult of Kdld Mihr because 
he was slain through the treachery of one of that caste: and, since 
Hindus cannot disponse with Brahmans, they reverence the Deo^an 
who are the daughter’s sons of the Kalia Brahmans. The following 
lines are current: — 

Mere marh te Balman jd charhe, sir ioa(fh hard cizad. 

Mera te Bolivian da wair hai, jion dim te jhakar bad • 

It incinni, nil nahin paihnna } us Sindhu di chaloge viohr chhdp . 

Mem mansia pujia dena Mirdsi nun khan pin karan balds . 

Kdla Mihar giya har bhdt . 

" I f a Brahman look towards my tomb cut him off. A Brahman and 
1 are enemies as is a draught to a lamp. A genuine Sindhu 3&t is one 
who worships bricks aud refrains from wearing blue clothes. Every¬ 
thing used in my worship should be giveu to a Mirdsi. Speaking thus 
Kdld Mihr died.” ° 

The above verses do not explain why Sindhus never used burnt bricks 
till a few years ago, bat the Sindhus say it was because Kdld Mibr’s 
shrine was built of them. 

It is also said that Kdld Mihr was a nyctalops, i.e. that he slept 
with his eyes open and vice versa! Hence the Sindhus are to this day 
kdni nind and keep their eyes partly open while asleep It 

Sinqhaei, a grower of water-nuts (m^/idra), see Kdchhi, 


* Mentioned also in the Rjviput BhattiR’ traditinna 
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426 8inggh — Sinhmdr. 

Singgh, Singh, fem. *m. — Panjabi Dicty., p. 1057. See Singh. 

Singh, see Sangh. 

Singh, fem. -Ni, a Jiou : a follower of the Sikh Gurus who is initiated bv 
receiving the pahul according to the precepts of Guru Govind Sitieh 
As a title the word is affixed to the names of all Sikhs to those°of 
Rdjputs and some other classes cf. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1057 At initi 
ation into Sikhism the Hindu affixes Mai, Ohand, etc., are generally 
changed into Singh, thus Ram Chand becomes Rdm Sinfh But 
occasionally an entirely new name is taken, e.g. Rdm Uliand may be¬ 
come Arjan Singh. On the other hand at accession a Rdjput prince' 
whose name is Singh may be changed into the dynastic suffix of' Sain, 
rarkash, etc. Singh is comparatively seldom used as a royal affix. 
It is assumed in Bashahr at the naming ceremony and is not changed 
at accession. In Chamba too it is not changed, but, both before and 
after accession, the anciont suffix Varma is used instead of Singh by 
the priests when the ruling chief is referred to by name in any 
religious ceremony. In several states, e.g. Kulu, it has in modern 
times replaced the much more ancient ‘ Pdl.’ As a Rdjput affix ‘ Singh ’ 
only appears to have come into general use in the 16th century.* 8 A 
syncopated form of Singh appears in clan names ending in -si, such as 
Wairsi, Blidgsi, Barsi, etc. This syncopated suffix is common in 
Rdjputdna and Central India. See also under Shin. 

The Singhs at one timo began to crystallise into territorial groups 
Thus the Sikhs between the Sutlej and the Jumna—or more probably 
those who had overrun the country between thoso rivers—came to be 
called Malawa Singhs, a title said to have been conferred on them for 
their bravery under Banda * Bairagi,’ who declared that tho country 
granted to them should be as fruitful as Mdhva. The Siklis of the 
Jullundur Doiib were called Doiiba Singhs, and thoso of the Reolina 
Dodb Dharpi Singhs. The Sikhs beyond the Jhelum were called Sindh 
Singhs, and those of tjio Nakka or ‘border,’ tho country lying between 
tho Ravi and tho Sutlej, south of Lahore, wore called Nakkdi t 
Malcolm also called those of Gujrdt the Gujnit or Dhaui-Gheb Singhs 
but tho latter term must have applied to thoso who had conquered tho 
tracts to the north of the Salt Range. J 

Tho democratic tcndoncy of Sikhism and its attempts (o levol away 
all caste distinctions found expression in the adoption of such caste- 
designations «a Naijkkna Singh for ‘barber/ TIjoka Singh lor' carpen- 

terj eto. 


<8L 


SiNGHA —a Muhammadan boy who will not work well is so named 

Q. Ill, § 765. ‘ 


P. N. 


SiNUM.ui (‘tiger-slayer’), a Jat got found in small numbers in the villages 
of Gatauli, Jaiewanti and Bartdnd in tahsil Jind and in tahsil Didri 
Originally ICalhdr by got, one of them killed a tiger and accuiired th« 
title of Sinbmdr. 1 u lU0 


* lad- Ant., 1006, p. 272, 

f This group tormoJ a Sikh mi*l. It w*. foucdu.l by Ilfra Blind] 
tb >t tract ; Montgomery (laicttacr, 1808-9, p. 37. ’ 

| Aliotic Rmarchet, XI (Malcolm's Sketch of thp Siklm), p t 340. 


i* Bikh of Babrwii in 
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Sipi—Sohi. 


Sipf.—The weaver of the Gaddi tribes: found in the Barmaur wizarat of the 
Cliamba State, and virtually the same as the H&li. A low hill-caste who 
are professional sheep-shearers. 

Sipra. —The Siprd appear to be a sub-division of the Gill tribe of J&ts, 
which gives its name to the famous battlefield of Sabr£on. They too 
are found chiefly on the Jlieluin and lower Chen£b and are most 
numerous in Jliang, in which District they form a powerful tribe. 
There they claim to be of Hindu R&jput origin, and still employ Brah¬ 
mans, or in default a Mir&si, for ceremonial purposes. Their wives are 
taken from the Chadhrar and M&htin J&$s, or sometimes from the Sidls : 
bub they only give daughters to the Bharwdna clan of the latter tribe 
or within their own oircle. 

In the Jhang Bdr the Sipras say they came from the east, and marry 
with Bharwdna Sidls. They have been there since the time of Mirzd 
and S&bib£n. 

Siqlioar. —The word Siqligar is the name of a pure occupation, and denotes 
an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are shown chiefly for the 
large towns and cantonments in Census tables; but many of them pro¬ 
bably return themselves as Loli&rs. 


Siqtian, a Sufi sect or order which was founded by or named from Khw6ja 
Sirri Siqti. 

Sodhan, a tribe, described as Rdjput, found in Rawalpindi. 

Soft, sea Sufi, 

Sec, at,, a clan agricultural found ip Sbdhpur. 

Soai, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Soda, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult fill. 

So DAT,, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

The Sohal are said to bo of Chauhdn Rdjput origin, their ancestor 
Soliul bulougiutf to tho futnily of Mahdg. They appear to lie to tho north 
of the Kang, close tip under and even among the hills ; but they ore 
also found along tho Sutloj, though in smaller numbers. 


Soni, (I) a tribe of Jdt-s, dosoonded through Solii from lliijd K:>,ng, and found 
in Gujvdnwdlft and Sidlkof. Solii’s descendant Khoti settled iu Ludhidnn 
district in the time of Ald-ud-dm of Ghor and his grandson Bau9 Pdl 
l'ouudod Solifdn Sanidn iu Amritsar. Tho Sohi are also found as a Jd$ 
clan (agricultural) in Amritsar aud Montgomery. 


The jandi is lopped at weddings, and the bridegroom first strikes 
the bride 7 times with the twigs and then she does the same to him. 
Loaves made of 10 sm of flour are distributed amongst boys and 5 
yards of cloth given to a Brahman. Th’e lopper of the tree i9 paid 
according to one’s means. The father’s elder brother cuts some hair 
with scissors. Returning home they play with the kangua, A ldaf 
iu cooked in honour of tho Sultdn Sakhi Sarwar and a quarter of it 
given to a Bhardi, the rest being distributed amongst the brotherhood 

(2) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
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8ohla—8pin Gwid. 



Sobla, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

Sohlan, a clan, generally recognised as R4jputs, fouud in Jhelum tahsil on 
tlio river and above the town of that name. 

Sontr, a clan of the Pachadas and degenerate Chauh&n Rajputs. Sajun their 
forefather had 9 sons, and the eldest was named Sohu. His descen¬ 
dants became Muhammadans, and some of them are found in Hiss&r. 

Sojani, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Solgi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Solkah, a Jclan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Somar, a Dogar clan (agi’icultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sonal, a Jd{ tribe which once held Gajnipur or G4jipur, probably the modern 
Gajni, 8 miles north of Rawalpindi: A. S. R. II, p. 106*. 

Sonbafx, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Son d i, a J*4 tribe. Sonhdi, a section of the Khafcrfs. Panjabi Dicty ., p. 1067. 

Soni, a section of the Khatris. Panjabi Dicty p. 1067. See Seoni, 

Sontra, a tribe which uses the Hindu title of R&i. Found in Dera 
Ghdzi Khdn where it is probably iudigenous or immigrant from the 
eastward. 

SoRf Lund, as it is called to distinguish it from the Tibbi Lund, is a 
large Balocei tuman , living in the plains. Their territory divides that 
of the Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They 
are divided into 7 clans, the Haidar&ni, Ahmddui, Kali^ni, Zaridni, 
Gardzwdni or Gudharodui, Nuhdui, and Gurchdni, none of tfhich are 
important. Headquarters at Kot Kandiwdla. 

goRO, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n, 

SotaR, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sotunah, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Sotbah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Soteak, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Sotwj, a regularly entertained ploughman, also called h&U or dtri in 
Amritsar. 

Spin Gund, the ‘ white faction/ as opposed to the Tor Gund or ‘ black fac¬ 
tion/ These factions prevail to the west of the Gar* and S6mil factions. 

The Black and White factions are wide-spread, though the conflict 
they represent is not necessarily the same everywhere.? For example 
Raverty observes :—" it is a custom among eastern people to dis¬ 
tinguish countries and sometimes people by the epithets of white and 
black, the former name being given to the most extensive or fertile 
countries and most civilised people, and the latter to the poorest and 
least fertile countries, and the less civilised people. Tho same may be 
remarked with respect t > the term »urkh-n& or red-faced ie honour- 
able, of good tamo, and siydh-ru, black-faced, meaning diasrarod or 
dishonoured.”:}: ° h 
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Countless legends now profess to explain the origin of these factions. 
Thus it is said that Faridun had three sons, Salem, Iraj and Tur. Out 
of his great love to Iraj he assigned Ir&n to him, giving China Tntar 
(z.e. Chinese Tartary) to Tur, (and apparently disinheriting Salem). 
But Salem and Tur made common cause against Iraj, whom they killed, 
but his descendant Manochlier avenged his death, and for centuries 
the war between the fair or spin Iranis and the dark or tor Tur&nis 
was continued. When Hindustan was invaded by the Muhammadans 
they carried with them their ancient feuds and factious. But the term 
tor came to bo applied to the people of the plains, and the Pa$hdns who 
visit the Punjab periodically are said to term its inhabitants tor sarai 
or dark-comploxioned as compared with themselves. 

Among the Khattars of Rawalpindi there appear to be two brandies, 
the Black and White, but tlieir origin is very obscure. 

The Spin and Tor Gundi properly so-called are, however, confined 
to Pathan territory, and the account of Mieir origin current in Peshftwar 
is as follows :— 1 

Qais Abd-ur-Raslifd 
Sarah Ban 


Khar Shabun 

Shor Khabun 

1 


Tarin 

i 

1 1 1 
Shir&nai Mi&na Baraich 

' i 

Urmur 

i 

r i 



Abdul Spin 

Tor 


Tarin 

Tarin 



The Tar in are only found in Balochistiin. The Spin Tarin are not 
very numerous, and ore found in the Zorab valley near Thai. The 
Tor Tarin, who are numerous, are found in Peshin. 

The Banntichi are divided into Tor and Spin guild t. It is said that 
the lands to the south of the Tochi river were inhabited by a tribe 
called Toni, which endeavoured to settle towards tho north of the 
Tochi, but were prevented by Sarkai and Ibrahim, descendants of 
Nuqrah Din the R&rakzai. Eventually, however, they conspired with 
Sarkai and with his connivance succeeded in settling on the north 
of the Tochi as peaceful neighbours (of tho Barakzai Mfranzai Afghans 
apparently). Since then these two factions have been styled Tor, from 
the south,-and Spin, from the north. This tradition seems to preserve 
the history of an invasion of a dark southern race from the modern 
Balochistan into the lands north of the Tochi which were held by lighfc- 
complexioned mountaineers. 

But a moro prosaic explanation is that as black is used of poor, 
infertile countries and white for fertile and cultivated territories, so 
f black J is applied to savage and ‘ white * to civilised peoples.* 
Sthanakwasi, the non-idolatrous Shwet$pibaf Jains, nicknamed Dhuodias, 
who claim to be the real followers of Jainism in its original form, 
they regard the idolatrous Shwetambar as the real Jains but unorthodox. 






• 0j\ Thorburu’fl Bannuy p, 17. 
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Suani—Sud. 




and the Digambaras as a later development. They worship no 
images :—Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 229. 

Suani. a woman of noble family among R&jputs. Panjabi Didy,, p. 1069 : 
cf. Sdliu. 

Son, S6da, Sddqi, a class of traders and clerks. (?= Sudar, fern. -ni). 
Panjabi Didy., pp. 1071-2.—The Suds are almost entirely confined to 
the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as 
far west as Amritsar. Their headquarters are at Ludhiana and the 
neighbouring town of Machhiwdra, and they are apparently unknown 
outside the ^Punjab. They are almost wholly mercantile in their 
pursuits though occasionally taking service as clerks, and occupy a 
social position markedly inferior to that of either the Biinia or the 
Kliatri. They wear a janeo or sacred thread made of three instead of 
six strands, and many of them practise widow-marriage. With the 
exception of a fow who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, but are, 
in comparison with thd* other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the 
Kdyaths. The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but no definite in¬ 
formation as to its origin is obtainable. Folk etymology has been busy 
with the name of Slid \ one tradition is that a vishi Surat espoused the 
daughter of a Chkatri Raja and founded the caste j but others say it 
means ‘ cartman,’ ‘ baker’ (sut). The following is a popular tale as to 
the origin of the Suds :—A man of low caste owed money to a Bania and 
after a few years they settled the account. The principal was paid 
by the debtor, but he would not pay interest, so he agreed to give 
his wife to his creditor. Her children by the Bdnia were called Sud 
* interest.’ In time the Suds began to intermarry with the high castes, 
and now are considered of high caste like Bdnias. Sir Deuzil Ibbetson’s 
attempt to make inquiries from some leading Suds resulted in the 
assembling of a panchdyat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for 
proof of their Kshatriya origin, and a heated discussion in the journal 
of the Anjuman-i-Funjab. 

The Srds of Ludhi&na at any rate are divided into two main groups, the 
(Jchdndia or Sud of the hills and the Newandia or Sud of the plains. 
They also distinguish the Suds who do not practise widow marriage 
from those who do, calling the former khaia, and the latter and their 
offspring gola, doghla (hybrid) or ehichdr These two groups, of which 
the latter corresponds exactly with the Dasa aud Gcita Bdnias, do not 
intermarry. The Siids forbid marriage in all four gots, and here again 
show how much less their tribal customs have been affected by their 
religion than have those of the Bdrfias and Khatris. They are of good 
physique, and are an intelligent and enterprising caste with great 
power of combination and self-restraint; and they have lately made 
what appears to be a really successful effort to reduce their marriage 
expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of Ludhi&na, 
and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part of 
that district are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying ; “ If a 
Sfid is across the river, leave your bundle ou this side.” The hus¬ 
bandman of the village is a mere child in their hands. 
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Suda — Sufi. 


TI 10 Suds have 52 gols y including the Augarh, Baddhu and Baggha, 
descendants of L&la Hari Chand, and the following : — 


Bahl. 

Balagguu. 

Barhmi. 

Barnwil. 

Bassan. 

Biwar l. 

Beri, 

Bbarak. 

Bhukaha. 

Bhalln. 

Bodhi. 

Daddan. 

Dewar. 

Dhalli. 

Dhanda. 

Dbiri. 

Dhilkhr. 

1. In Hindustan and 
ants of Sud emigrants. 


Dhup.* 

Dosij. 

Dullf. 

Gach. 

Gijri. 

Gondal. 

Gopd!. 

Jdri. 

Kajli. 

• Kburpa. 

Lau. 

Mandal. 

Mahni. 

Mahyar, 

Makaura. 

Mfdhar.f 

Momanj 

Deccan tbe Raikwars (Rai 


Mukandf. 

Nabra. 

Nandu. 

Phakka. 

Pbarwiha. 

Phaesi. 

Pura. 

Rorf. 

Rorfi. 

Sallaii. 

Sarif. 

•Snunl. 

Tngalu. 

Tejji. 

Udher. 

Ugal. 

Komars) are said to be descend* 


S(jda, Huba, see p. 334, Vol. II, supra. 

The Suda Jdts in Mdrvvar and Bikdner possess the gift of being able 
to ^oc^ato for small-pox. The gift was conferred on their ancestor 
by Alahadevi, and members of this tribe are now found scattered about 
the country, practising inoculation throughout a large tract which in¬ 
cludes all Marwdr and Bfkarier.§ 


Subabkijel, see under Isporka. 

St/ri, fern, -an : one of the class of Muhammadan free-thinkers, mystics or 
pantheists : one who uses nothing iutoxicating. Panjabi Piety ♦, p. 
1072, 

Lhe term is generally derived from Ar. suf, f wool/ but it is pro¬ 
bably a corruption of the Greek sophos , ‘ wise. Any discussion of 
the Sufi doctrines and practices must be reserved for the introductory 
volume, but below will bo found a list of the Sufi schools, orders and 
sects, as they may be styled, provided no very precise definitions of 
those terms is postulated. 

It is usually said that the Sufi orders aro 14 in number. These 
are :— 


The Ajuii founded by, or named after, Khwaja Habib Aimi, the 
Aydzi from Khwaja Fuzdil, son of Ayaz, whose shrine is at Kiifa, the 
Adhami, from Khwaja Ibrahim Khdn, whose shrine is ah Baghdad the 
Chishti, the Hdbaihi, the Kazkuni, the Tusi, the Suhauwardi,* the 
Firdusi from S. Najm-ud-Din Firdos, the Kabkhi, the Qabiri the 
Siqti, the Naqshbandi and the Zaibi. * 

Of these orders, the oldest is the Q&dria, founded about 1100 A. D 
by Abdul Qddir Jildni, the Fir Dastgir whose shrine is at Baghdad* 
a descendant of Ali, through the martyr Hasan, according to the 


menf ia interdteted.^ 18 ° f ^ CUrdS ° r * W ig pix>hibitod and even *eigh« 
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genealogies preserved in India, and while it appears certain, on the 
one hand, that the order is, historically, a Shia development, on the 
other ibis undoubtedly connected with Sufiism, Abdul-Qddir being 
reverenced by the Sufis.* 

But, according to Ibbelson, most of the Sunni divines of the North- 
West frontier are Qddiri, and the Akhund of Swdt belongs to the order. 
They sit for hours repeating the following declaration : “ Thou art the 
guide, Thou art the truth, there is none but Thee ! ” 

The Qddria sect has had several branches in # India, as, -for example, 
the Muqiinia, Pakkahmania and Naushahi. ‘Closely connected with 
the Qddria is the Suharwardi order. Prom this order again branched 
off the Jalalis. Another Sufi order, sometimes described as one of 
the 32 Shia sects, is the Naqshbandi or mystics.* its foundation is 
sometimes ascribed to Fir Muhammad whose tomb is in the Kasar-i- 
Urfdn at Bokhara and who appears to have flourished in Persia about 
1300 A. D., bub Khwdja Bahd-ud-Din is more generally regarded as its 
originator. According to Maclagan the sect wa9 introduced into India 
by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi whose priestly genealogy is traced back to 
Abu Bakr the first Caliph. Last, but nob least, comes the Chishtia sect, 
founded in Khordsan,. and' revived in the 13th century by Khwdja 
Farid-ud-Din Shakar-Gauj, in the Punjab, in which province it has 
fifteen gaddis or shrines. 

And yet again from this sect branched off the Nizdtnias or disciples 
of Khwdja Nizdin-ud-Din, Aulia Deblavi, or Muharamad-bin-Ahmad 
Danial, a disciple of Khwdja Farid-ud-Din Shakar-Ganj. This sect 
does not appear in our Census returns. 

The Muqimia or Muqnn-Shdbi are followers of Shdh Muqim of 
Hujra in Montgomery. Its founder was a Qddiri, and lie himself 
conformed to the rules of that order, bub some of its present adherents 
do not follow them. 

The Qddiri shrines in the Punjab come next to those of the 
Chisbtis in importance and number. They iucludo such shrines as 
that of Khwdja Qumnis at Sddhora in Ainbdla. A characteristic story 
describe* how Rai Rdm Deo, a Bliatti RAjput of Kapurthala, held the 
tract round Batdla (now in Gurddspur) in farm under Bahlol Kbdn 
Lodi in 1472 A. D. Ho became a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad 
Qddiri of Lahore and founded a town, but, as the site first chosen was 
considered inauspicious, it was changed, at the astrologers' advice, to 
the present site of Batala which derives its name from the exchange— 
batta or vatta. 


Suharwardi, a Sufi sect founded by Shaikh Shihdbuddm Suharwardi 
who came to India and is buried in the Fort of Maltdn. He was 
spiritual brother to Shaikh Sadi, the great poet of Persia, as the follow¬ 
ing verses show 

“ My spiritual guide, Shihdb, gave me two lessons while I was 
standing at tbe river bank. The first was that I should not admire 


♦ According U) some authorities ono of tho earliest leaders of this sect w tt'C 
BoMAsh, who was succeeded by dhoja AhnVad; the liektaah, alno called Oi^i 
or Kizzilbish, appear, however, as a separate sect or order of the Shinn tV * • 1 

by Cook© Taylor in his History of Muhammadanism. * ln the ll6t 
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myself, and the second*was that I should nob tind fault with, others.” 
This proves that Sadi was a disciple of Khw&ja Shihab. Khwaja 
Bahduddin Suliarwardi Multdni was another disciple of his. There are 
very fow Suliarwardi shrines in India. 

Sukhera, a branch of the Pacbddas, descended from Tunwar K&jpufcs of 
Bahuna. Tliripdl, their forefather, having eloped with a low-caste 
Jatni, was outcasted by his brethren and migrated to Basti Bhima and 
thence to Kakar-Thana, in Sirsa, on the banks of the Sutlej. But his 
descendants regarding Bahuna as their ancestral place went back there. 
Their principal men now dwell in Basti Bhima and Bfgar and there are 
about 25 other villages in Hissdr where these Fachdda^ arc to be met 
with, either as proprietors or cultivators. They are called Sukhovas 
because they descended from Sukha, Thripdl's sou. They are also 
known as Hendalka or descendants of Hendal Klidn. 

Sukrchakia, the seventh of the Sikh inisls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Jdjs. 

Sulaimani, jsee Shilmani. 

Sulaiman Khel, a Pathdn tribe chiefly found in Dera Ismail Khdn. its 
eponym had the following descendants 
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* The Ahmadaais, the main branch of the Snlaiman Khel tribe, reside in the neighbourhood of Speiga and Logar in Afghanietan. 
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According to Tucker the Sulaim&n Khela are the most numerous 
and powerful of all the Pawindabs, the name covering not only the 
Sulaimdn Khels proper, but a number of allied clans all belonging to 
the great Ghilzai tribe. The Pulaim&n Khels occupy a great extent 
of country stretching from Peshin and Khaldt-i-Ghilzai nearly as far 
as Jaldl&bad, though those of them who come down into British 
territory reside for the most part in the hills lying east of Ghazni. The 
number of these probably averages about 12,000. Most of them are 
charra folk hub they own altogether only about 4,000 camels. They 
bring but little merchandise with them, but great numbers of them go 
down country, especially to Calcutta, where they act as go-betweens or 
dalldls , buying goods from the merchants there and selling them to 
other Pawindahs. They bring back their profits for the most part in 
cash. Those who stop in Dera Ismail Kh&n work as labourers. They 
generally come and go about the same time as the Kharotis, but a few 
days before or after, on account of the feud between the tribes. The 
Sulaim&n Khels are fine strong men. They have the character of 
being rather a set of rascals, though on the whole they behave them¬ 
selves very fairly while in British territory. They have 9 hirria located 
at Am&kkel, Mulazai and in tho neighbourhood of Tdnk and Kuluchi 
but the population attached to them is not a third of the whole number 
of Sulaimfai Khels who enter. One of these kirris disappeared, the 
men belonging to it having been nearly all killed ill a fight between 
them and our troops during the suppression of the disturbances in 
Tank in January 1879. 

Sulki, an agricultural clan found in Sh6hpur. 

Soltani, -Ia, fern. -an. (Panjabi Dicty., p. 1078).—A follower of Sult&n 
Sakhi Sarwar, also (and perhaps more commonly) known as ‘ Sarwaria,' 
and other names, such as, Nigdhia, Lakhdsita, Dhaunkalia, (fr. Dhaunkal’, 
near Wazir^bdd, ono of the halting places of the bauds of pilgrims 
which visit the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigilha ia Dera Ghski 
Khdn every year). The only distinguishing features of the Sarwarias 
are (i) tlxeir abstinence from jhatka (i, c, they will not oat any meat 
except that prepared in the halal method prescribed for Muhamma¬ 
dans), and (ii) the observance of jumardt (Thursday), when charitable 
doles are given in connection with vows made for the fufllment of 
certain desires. The term may mean either(1) A follower of the 
Saint Sultstn Sakhi Sarwar of NigSha, and espeoially a bard who sin» 3 
songs in his honour, also (2) a title taken by the descendants of a 
Siddhu Jdt lady oallod VVdni, who came from L&ndokc in the Mog'a 
tahsil of Ferozepur whioh is still held by her descendants and had 
her son miraculously restored to life by Sakhi Sarwar—a tale told in a 
well-known song. 

The cult of Sarwar ib described in Vol. I, but tbe account of his 
followers’ observances from the Punjab Census Report of 1892, may be 
reproduced here 

The observances of the Snltdnis.—The village shrines of Sarwar are 
known as Pirkhanas, or Sultan da thaun , or nic/dha, or merely as thann 
or jagali ; they are nripretending little edifices, to be seen outside 
nearly every hamlet in the central Districts. The shrine is a hollow 
plastered brick cube, eight to ten feet in each direction, covered with a 
dome Borne 10 or 12 feet high, and with low minarets or pinnacles at the 
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four corners and a doorway in front opening out generally on a plaBtered 
brick platform. Facing tie doorway inside, are two or three niches 
for lamps, but otherwise the shrine is perfectly empty. The saint is 
especially worshipped on Thursdays, when the shrine is swept, and at 
night lamps are lit inside'it. The guardians of the shrines are Musal- 
mans of the Bhakai order, who go round on Thursdays beating drums 
and collecting offerings. These offerings, which are generally in small 
change or small handfuls of grain or cotton, are mainly presented by 
women. Another method of pleasing the saint is by vowing a rot : the 
rot is made by placing dough to the extent vowed on a hot piece of 
earth, where a fire has been burning, and distributing it when, baked. 
A special rot ceremony is also performed once a year on a Friday in 
most Sultan! families. A huge loaf is cooked containing a kaccha 
maund of flour and half a kacchi maund of gur. The Bliarai attends 
and beats the drum, and sings the praises of the saint while it is 
preparing When it is ready he gets a quarter and the family with 
{heir neighbours eat the rest. The saint is also worshipped by sleeping 
on the ground instead of on a bed; this is called chauki bharna. 
Wrestling matches ( ching bdjdni) are also held in his honour, and the 
offerings made to the performers go towards keeping up the shrine 
at Ni °dha. A true worshipper of Sulldn too will not sell milk on 
Thursday ; he will consume it himself or give it away, but will not 
sell it. 

Sarwar is essentially a saint of the Jdts, and the worship of Sarwar, 
which is, I believe, practically unknown outside tbo Punjab, is within 
that Province the prevalent cult of the central or Jdt districts. The 
Jluuwars, Gnjars and the lower caates generally are also devoted to this 
saint • but among the women who are his chief worshippers even 
Khatrdnls and Brahmanis are found. In Karndl his chief worshippers 
are Gujar and Rdjput women, who keep his festival on the Salono day 
in the month of bdwan. In the Delhi territory the saint is not popular 
ns in the Punjab proper, but still, according to Ibbetson, he is even 
there ‘ generally worshipped ; shrines in his honour are common; vows 
and pilgrimages to him are frequent, and Brahmans tie threads on the 

wrists of their clients on a fixed date in his name/ 

Anybody of any caste, even a Chamdr, may call himeelf a 
worshipper of Farwur, and persona of all religions and all castes, more 
especially the Jd^s and JMnwars, are his followers. The saint confined 
himself to performing miracles and seems never to have deviated into 
anj thing approaching to a verbal creed or doctrine, or even to a compo¬ 
sition <•£ any kind, and consequently his following is larger than that of 
most saints in the Province. The Sulldn! may reverence the Prophet, or 
he may worship Dev! and the 38 crores of Hindu deities without ceasing 
to be a Rultdnj. He may smoke ns much as he likes and dress his 
hair as he ph-ases. The only observance which distinguishes Sarwar’s 
Hindu followers from the ordinary Hindus is that they will not eat tha 
meat of animala which have been killod by jhatka or a blow on the back 
of the neck. Tbo Sultdu!, if ho eats meat at all, must eat animala 
whose throat has been out in the orthodox Musalmdn manner. Thia 
accounts for the fact that comparatively few Sikhs are followers of 
Sarwar, and there is in fact a sort, of opposition in the central districts 
between Sikhs and Sul bums. Yon hear men sty that one party in • 
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village worships the Guru, the other worships Sarwar; that is, that one 
party are Sikhs* the other ordinary Hindus who follow Sarwar. It has 
been suggested that the worship of Sarwar probably spread oastword 
among the Jd^s in the 15th and 10th centuries, and was the prevalent 
cult at the time of the great development of Sikhism in the days of 
Guru Gobind tSingli; and that most of the conversions to the Kh-dsa 
faith were from the worshippers of Sultan. This appears a very 
probable account of the origin of such opposition as does exist between 
these two forms of faith. As between the Hindus generally and the 
Sultdnl thero is no sort of opposition ; there are instances in the popular 
legends of men opposing the cult of Sarwar* but in the present day 

the Sultdms are looked on as ordinary Hindus, with a special preference 
for a certain saint who happens to have been a Mosalmdn. Except 
on the question of jhatha , there is nothing sectarian in their principles 
or their conduct. 

It is the want of a distinctive creed that has rendered the Sultdni 
cult so popular, but none the less thero are, as we have seen, not a tew 
points about the observances of Sarwar’s followers that indicate a 
semi-concession to Isldm. The saint Sarwar himself was a Musalrodn 
and never pretended to bo anything else. His priests, the Bhabais, 
are Musalmdns almost to a man. His followers, like the Musalmdns, 
pay special respect to Thursday and Friday, and their only distinctive 
prejudice is their opposition to non-Musalrnan modes of killing animals 
for food. This strange worship, unseotarian in its creed, and plastic 
in its observances, is doubtless of little importance enough from a 
religious or political point of view; but it is remarkable as a survival 
of the period when Hinduism was waning before that Muhummadan 
influence which was shortly to effect such curious lines of reformation 
within the pale of Hinduism itself. 

Sumbal, Sonbal, Sunbqal. A tribe of the Ni\zt Pa{hdns, remnants of which 
are Still found in Midnwdli. It was nearly exterminated in the reign 
of Slier Slid.li under the following circumstances:—When Haibat 
Khdn, the A’zam Humdyiin, was governor of Multan and of that 
part of the Punjab which belonged to the Delhi empire, Slier Shdh 
nominated his nephew Mubdrak Klidn to the charge of that part of 
Roh which was in the Nidzis’ possession. At that time Khwdja Khizr, 
a Snmbal Niazi, dwelt on the banks of the Indus near Mukkad in a fort 
which ho made over to Mubdrak Khdn. The latter heard of the 
beauty of a SurabaVs daughter and demanded her hand. It was refused, 
but other Sumbal brides were offered him, but these he declined. Then 
Mubdrak Khan was told that the fact of his mother’s being a 
slave girl was the obstacle to the union which he desired. In his 
mortification he began to oppress the Sumbals. He carried off the 
daughter of one of their house-born slaves and refused to^giva her up. 
The affair ended in Mubdrak Khdu'a being slain by the Sumbal youth 
and Sher Shah entrusted the duty of punishing the tribe to Haibat 
Khdn, himself a Sumbal, observing that the family of Stir was few in 
numbers and if every other Afghdu should slay a Sur, not one would 
survive. Hearing of Haibat KhtWa advance the Sumbals sought 
a retreat in Push or Pusht, determining to withdraw to Kdbul, so Haibat 


* Ser; Temple's Luijond* of the Punjab, I, pp, 67 aad 7^ II, p. 108. . 
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Sumra — Sumre. 

Khdn decoyed them back by an oath that lie would not afflict them, but 
he treacherously put 900 of thorn to death at Bahfr (? Bhora). The 
Nidzis offered those of the tribe who were related to thorn an opportunity 
of escape, but they refused it and perished with their fellow tribesmen. 11 

A"ain in 1662-3, in the reign of Aurangzeb, the Sumbals, then 
settled on the west of the Indus, held also Dhankot to the east of that 
river. Aurangzeb instructed his faujdar to remove them altogether 
to the west bank, but they returned and attacked the imperial thdna 
or military post on the east bank and slew the thanaddr. The Master 
of the Ordnance was deputed to punish them and though most of them 
recrossed (lie Indus a portion stood tbeir ground and were killed. The 
Slate's share in the booty amounted to two lakhs of rupees. 

Somra one of the Jdt tribes of the Western Plains.—The late Mr. E. 
O’Brien described the Sumra as originally Rdjputs" In A. D. 750 they 
expelled the first Arab invaders from Sindh and Multiin, and furnished 
the country with a dynasty which ruled in Multdn from 1445 to 
1526 A.D., when it wasexpelled by the Samma, another Rajput tribe;” 
and Tod describes them as one of the two great clans Umra and Sumra 
of the Soda tribe of Punwiir Rdjputs, who in remote times held all the 
Kiiiputiina deserts, and gave their names to Umrkot and Umrasumra or 
the Bhakkar country on the Indus, lie identifies the Soda with 
Alexander’s Sngdi, the princes of Dli&t. The Sumra seem to have 
spread far up the Sutlej and Cheniib into the central districts of the 
Punjab as they hold a great portion of the Leia thal between the Jhang 
border and the Indus. In Bahiiwalpur the Sumriis are not very 
numerous and are confined to the Lamma. Few own land, and the 
majority are tenants, while others are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
boatmen or barbers. After their overthrow by tho Samnids tradition 
says that only those men of the tribe escaped massacre who declared 
themselves to be artizans or menials, and so many of them wore killod 
that nearly all the women were widowed, and hence no Sumra wife to 
this day wears a nose-ring, for the tribe is still mourning its losses. 

The main Sumra septs in this State are :— 

(*). B hat tar, 

(it). Kakkik. ,, . 

(Hi). Khatri, fonnd in K&rcUri 8£diq£b£d, are washermen by trade so that 
Khatri has become a general terra for dhobi. 

(iv). Bh£khri. * . ...... . 

(d). Ghalein, dmdod into (i) tho Ichdlis or pnro Ghalejafl, and 00 sixteen huD- 
aoptH Yar£ni, S&da, Lallu, Iratbr/v, Kuddnu, Jdrii, Gobnri, Kokri, L*ng> 

Nutbdni, Cbbatdui, Middni, etc. 

The Glialejas, who are found in the Lamina, claim to be Abb&sis by 
origin, but they appear to bo a branch of the Sammas which migrated 
from Haidarabad in Sind and settled in the Lamina in the time of the 
Ndhars, and their ancestor Lill Khdn founded Gauspur, naming it after 
Gaus BaM-ud-Dfn Zakariya of Mult&n, his religious guide. The 
recognised chiefs of tho Ghalejas recoivo nazrdna on a marriage or birth 
of a son from all the members of the Ghaleja septs. 

SaMBE, an Ardfy clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* Elliot, Bill, of India, IV, pp. 428-32 gives u somewhat free translation of th» 
pi*tar«*qao acoount of this episode related in tho Tdrikh-i-Sher Shtihi. 
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StJNAB, StJNABA, StJNIAR, SONIARA, SuNIARl, SuNEKA, StJMAB, feni. -{ or -AN. 
Panjabi Dicly., p. 1030. The goldsmith casts. Zargar is rhe Persian 
translation of the name. Tho Shamso are very commonly goldsmiths. 

The Sundr or Zargar as he is often called in the towns, is the gold- 
and silver-smith and jeweller of these Provinces. lie is also to a very 
large extent a money-lender, taking jewels in pawn and rnuking 
advances upon them. The practice, almost universal aiaon" the 
Villagers, of hoarding their savings iu the form of silver bracelets and 
the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste an 
important and extensive one j it is generally distributed throughout 
the Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. 0 The 
Sundr is very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and 
the Salt Range tract, though in the Multdn division and on the frontier 
he is often a Musalmdn. In the central division there are a few Sikh 
Sundrs. The Sundr prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, 
and many of thorn wear the janeo or sacred thread ; but liis social 
standing is far inferior to that of the mercantile and of moat of the 
agricultural castes, though superior to that of many, or perhaps of 
all other artisans. In Delhi it is said they are divided into the Da^c 
who do and tho Deswdle who do not practise karewa , and that the 
Deswdla Sundr ranks immediately below the Bania. This is probably 
true if a religious standard be applied ; but it may be said that a Jdt 
looks down upon tho Sundr as much below him. 

The Sundr lias more than one synonym. He is called Hitar as one 
cieated from dirt because of the following legend, current in Gujrdt:— 
Once upon a time Durga Devi fought with a demon whose whole body 
was of gold. Failing to overcome him she made an effigy of a human 
being out of the dirt of her body, breathed life iuto it and so mado of it 
a goldsmith whom she bade kill the demon. Ho polished one of tho 
demon’s uuils with a file and it shoue ao that tho demon was doli-ditod 
and asked tho goldsmith to polish his whole body. He rejoined that 
this could only be done if his whole body were first heated in tho lire, 
lo tins the demon agreed, and the goldsmith made a heap of firewood 
and put four lumps of lead on it. Then he mado the demon lie down and 
place his joints on the load. More fuel was piled on top of him and sot 
on lire. 1 lie lead affected his joints because it is the property of lead to 
eat away gold when placed in the fire. Thus the demon was killed, and 
tho goddess was so pleased that ever since the name of Mdipotra ’ Itho 
sou of tho goddess) or Deviputra has been applied to tho goldsmith. 

Tho Sundrs of Ndbha affect Bhairon as well as Devi, and those 
of Bdwal worship their sati also. Tho latter alone practise widow 
remarriage. 


The caste 1ms two main sub-castes, Mair, Mahar or Maipotra and 
Tdnk, which appear to be strictly endogamous.* Tho Mair claim to be 


* In GujnU tho Mail' aro said to bo called Sodhra or Sudhra, and the Tank Khakhnr 
Each ib said to have 60 Bcctions, vis. : • 

Sodhra: Gund, Kapur, Kukke, Kukkar, Manic, -Va»a«it, Tarame, Vuid, etc. 
ivnakhar : Babbar, Dhamme, Ludbar, Uaeuun, Nichal, Saidure, etc. 
i no grouping in Nabba is peculiar and is thus described 

1 Khat™. Khinp or divi8iOT ' 

a! Obhatii ]of Brahman origin: 1 *• oxi *‘ n - 

mniyaj 


3. BAhmaniya J Mu) janeo. 


T*uk of lvlitttri origin. 
MeLur of uakuwu orijfcia, 
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The Mair Simdre. 


Hair RAjputs, of R&jpufcdna, wbo took to working as goldsmiths. In 
support of this claim the Mair and Tdnk Ksliatriya Rd/jput Saliaik 
Sabha, a representative association of the caste, furnished in 1901 some 
particulars of interest. The Roda section is still ministered to by the 
Dhaumya Acharya, who cut off the ear of the horse at the Aswa- 
medha of Yudhistra, and at the rit or chiirakaran ceremony the ear of 
a goat is still cut off by the family priest.* The Masaun section, 
especially, worships Guga. Other Mair sections are the Dhalla (flag- 
holder), Jaura (twin), Sinh (tiger), Babar (lion); Sur (hero) and many 
others, some 56 in all.* Of these the Jaura claim kinship with the 
Chhina Jats and they exchange ajaran or presents of food (uncertain 
occasions, at Thatta Chhina near Wazirabiid. 1 he Jaura, binh and 
Sur sections all claim a common descent with the Handh&wa, Nijjar 
and Sard Jats, and this is consistent with the claim to Rdjput origin, for 
the Chhina, Kurutdna and Sard Jats are said to bo by origin Jddu- 
bansi Rdjputs. 

The Mair Sub-caste. 

The Mair are confined to the Punjab Proper,, and are not found 
settled in Kulu or Dera Ismail Khdn. Some of their section names aro 
thus accounted for: 

(l) The Bagge claim descent from Bdo Chhabild of Delhi whose 
complexion was bagga , which means white in Panjdbi whence this 
name. 

(2) The Dhuna or Dhanna section says that the Chandrbansi 
Rajputs once ruled at Tolandi ( ? Talwandi) near Delhi and that of the 
two sons of Abu, one of their line, Dhelo took to agriculture, whilo 
Dhuna worked as a goldsmith. Both brothers settled at Bhatner and 
had the same family priests and bards. They still hold their Brahmans 
and Mirasis in greater esteem than any other of their menial attendants, 
and preserve some old Rajput customs like the Roda. 

(3) The JaurA derive their origin from the simultaneous birth of a 
boy and a serpent, ‘ jaura The serpent died but the boy survived, and 
the Sun&rs of this got still reverence the serpent. Their tradition is 
that Siydm or Shdm lUjpnfc of Bhatner, had two brothers, Kdku and 


Tho last three need not wear a janeo. All the 6 khdnps are said to be ondogamous, but 
as on jy the Hail' and Tank are found in this State nothing-can bo said with any certainty 
about tho other khdnps. Tho Mair claim superiority on tho ground that they cannottako 
water from the T4nk and other khdnps. Some of the goU are 


1. Dahm. 

2. Gajjar. 

3. Rhorme. 


Mair. 


4. Brajp&l. 

5. Ajip&l. 

6. Bahruwil. 


1. Ast. 

2. DaUl. 

3. Mas&wan. 


T dnl. 


4. Jahlu. 

6 Khorme. 
6. Sidhe. 


7 Bag-Hel, 

raccstoi of Uio Roda was a Rijput named Ucb-bhuj who rebelled in the time of 

XUO Y* , . . ... • .1 „ f ... f I- W >l n .p Inn milae from HaU.r 


worship of Durgu, a Rajput cull , and that by favour of the goddew Iho emperor employed 
thorn to mini Silver coins. After their release from captivity the Roda were nick-named 
BlnitlA, and some entered the unny while others, having learnt to make coins, took to 
makiDg ornaments Tho reading of the gotrachdr at weddings is cited as a further proof 
that the Roda are Ohhatri RAjputs. Various customs now-a-days obsorved by them, vin.t 
■andi cutting, arming oneself with a sword at murriage, or cutting the right ear of a he- 
goat at the ceremony of rit, otc., arc claimed to be old Rijput customs. 
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Budbu and 13 sons* including Jaura and Chhina—- as their gotrachar, 
still sung at weddings, relates:— 


At the end of the Dw4par Yuga was born Krishna the incarnation (of God). 

In the line of Y&du Bans was born Krishna the incarnation (of God\ 
r> ji ie was born Vatsa, the chieftain, I describe the dynasty of Kaku, 

Budhu and Sh im ; Sham had thirteen sons, heroic and mighty. 

Bhatner^ ^ 1Gm WaS ^° rD ^ aurft ^ ea ^ er * When Jaura emigrated, the tribe’s home was 
Born of Sham he occupied Chhfna. 

There were Chhfna, Sukal, KuruUna and Sara, and his younger was Jaura Rai. 

Their family Brahman was a Khindarya, their barber a Janda. mirdsi a Bhim, shoemaker 
a Waru, carpenter a Waddar, potter a Shokal, and sweeper i Bigri. All of them cano 
with Jaura. 


In oilier words when Jaura and Chhina migrated they were accom¬ 
panied by their hereditary dependents. And, in order to secure their 
allegiance, they used to give them, in addition to a due provision for 
their families, njaran (a fixed quantity of f< od given only to the members 
of a family on the occasion of a rit, a c remony observed alike on t-ho 
birth or yagyo£avit of a (male) child by which the patriarchs.sought to 
win the good will of their menials, who would sacrifice their lives for 
their masters. But the latter could not accept ajaran from their 
menials, for to have done so would have been to treat them on an 
equality. 

After this the brothers, or their descendants, assigned the goldsmith’s 
craft to the children of Jaura, and agriculture to those of Chhfna. The 
descendants of some of their menials are still to be found in this 
locality aud their sections are named after the ancestors who accoui- 
pauied Jaura and Chhina. Except these no other menials are allowed 
to accept this cijarari. 

(4) lhe Masan or Masaun claim their descent from a child born 

whon his mother bee one satti at the chhald or ( burning place.’ 

(5) The Nicbal trace their origin to the Jddu clan of the BbafU 
RAjputs. Pliey too hold their Mir&sis and parohifs in high esteem, 
They say that the Sur, Shin and Jaura Sunars are all descended from 
a R&ja Jandlian, as are the Randhawa, SarA and Nijjar Jafs. They too 
observe sumo old UAjput customs. 


(6) The Plaud claim descent from a saint Pallava whose name is 
derived from pallava, or ‘leaf/ owing to his worshipping beueath the 
leaves of a banyan tree. 

(7) The Shin also claim descent from RAjpnts, of a family called 
Shin, and they too say that Bhutner svas their original bourn The 
burning place of their ancestors is believed to be at Ranghew&la. l ake 
the Jaura and Maldolia sections the Shin claim to be Bha^is by origin 
and affinity with the Randhawa, Sidhu, Sarai and other Jii^s. 


The Tank sub-caste. 


This sub-caste is divided into two main groups :— 
Group L~ Bari— 


1. Aiimal, or Ajaimal. 

2. Ahat. 

3. Gijjar or Gujar. 

4. Tkalliro, or Thothre. 


5. 

0. 

7. 

S. 


Samanial. 

Pajji. 

Tcji. 

Balgotria. 


0, 

10 . 

tl. 

12 . 


Khkn. 

llachar, 

Bntru. 

KflUr*. 
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Of these the Stmanial appear to he extinct. Another account gives 
Katin, Koknl, Kntarmal and Gidar instead of Nos. 11 and 12 of 
the nbove list (or 14 sections in all), but the three latter appear to be 
really Bunjddii. 

It is claimed for the Bari gots that they agree with the B&ri sections 
of the Khatris, but it is admitted that only one of the names (Patui*) 
agrees. The corresponding sections of the Khatris are stated to be 
as follows, but on what grounds this correspondence is assumed does * 
nob appear:— 


Siin&r Khatri . 


Sundr Khatri. 


(1) Ajil = IIAnde. 

(2) Ahu = Khiudre. 

(3) Khich = Sabgal. 

(4) Salgoti = Ohri. 

(5) Huchar = Kijjar. 

(6) Pajji = Seth. 


(7) Rhtre = Ohopre. 

(8) Gijar = Chahdo. 

(9) Patni = Patni. 

(10) Teji = Sekhri. 

(tl) Thothro = Ohri. 

(12) Smani = Mohindru. 


Out of these 12 the last has died out. No. 9 is the only one that 
has not lost its original name. 


This equation is put forward to show that the B&ri T&nks were 
originally Khatris and changed the names of their sections after they 
had adopted the profession of a goldsmith. The Sialkoli Bunjahis, 
who have only four sections, were originally Soni Khatris. 

The Bdri woar ill ejaneo, at least before marriage, and some sections 
reverence the kite at the rnaunan or head shaving ceremony like 
certain Khatri sections. 


In Si&lkot, however, the B&ri group does not seem to be known and 
instead we have two groups: — 

Sections. 

I.—Dhaighar . f l. Dahir. I 3. N£gi. 

II.—Bunjlhi-Par ... ... (2. Bhoia. | 4. Vcd. 

The Dhaighar, though descended from a common ancestor, usually 
intermarry, but they may take girls from the BunjAhi. Their ancestors 
were three brothers of the Soni section of the Khatris, and they and 
the Soni still have a common Sati at Bhalan in Sialkot. 


Group II. —BoNJAUf.—The 
variously described :— 


8ub-group i, Panj-zati ... 
Sub-group ii, Giiho*z6ti 


sub-groups 


(1. Bhopal. 

\ 2. Bhatti. 
r 1. Sauni. 

... J 2. Dhanda. 
(3. Ajaji. 


are also 


3. Botan. 

4. Thunda. 

4 . Ajarmlla 

5. Banjogi. 

6. Mohr a. 


of the Bunjdhi 


But another account 6mits Sauni. 


In Dera Ismail Khdn the Dunjtilti are divided into sub-groups, thus 


Sub-group i, Khatri 


Si 

It 


Snrna. 

Dhandu. 

Ajoti. 

Akasmula. 


5. Kan. 

0. Makhu. 

Nukra. 
8. Bhcl. 



* And even this namo does not appear as a Khatri section uamo. 
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And numbers 1—5 of these will not 'intermarry ’ with numbers 6 —S. 


Sub-group ii, Arova 




7. Chandpul ^ 

8. Taramlna > 

9. Lodar ) 


Batta 

Suchcha 

Dhaneja 


4. Malpani) 

5. Battan > of Uttaradhi status 
G. Ragti ) 


of Dakhna status, also called Kirar, 


And numbers 1—6 of these will not c intermarry 3 with numbers 7—9. 


The Tdnk sub-caste worships the snake as an emblem of the Ndg or 
Tnksiiak, the founder of the Ndg-bansi nr Tdnk-bansi family, and'ono 
of their sections is called Ndgi. It is claimed that several of the 
Bunjdhi sections also correspond to sections of the Buujdhi Khatris. 
Such are the Mittu, Vaid, Dhir, Mittu. Bholai or-Bhalai, etc. 


The Pajji section gives the following account of itself. When the 
Rrija of Lahore sent for warriors from Rajputdna to oppose the 
Moslems, Pajji, a Mair Hdjput, came and when the war was over 
settled at Pipanagari, now Pipndkh, a town which he and other Rdjputs 
founded. '1 he other Rdjputs turned Muhammadans and their descen¬ 
dants the Chima and Chatta Jd^s are still found there. But Pajji’s 
lemained Hindus and spread in all directions. Tenth iu descent from 
Pajji was Hai Bud ho Mai, a charitable and mighty Rdj put. 


Uahin Mir puckhendya ra Jdgat Budko Pajji dd 
Hath on deven ran ckarkdn, enhin gallin vujji da 
Banka chhail suhana tera gdna bahin sujji da 
Koi dharkon , koi park on Rai Budko da Pipndkha 
Shuh Sulemdn vadiran laga din din vadhe dakaka. 

“ Bards ask in the way: vorily, tho world belongs to Budho Pajj..: 

You give charity (lit. give from your hand) and fight battles : 

These are acts to win Tame. 

It is very beautiful, your bracelet of the right hand. 

Somo from hero, others from thero; but Rai Budho is of Pipnikha. 

Shah Sulaimdn praises, and (your posterity) increases by tens.** 

The bracelet or gana, as it is called in the Punjab, was a mark of 
liberality. Rai Budho is known to every child in Pipndkha. His 
samadhi stands in the crematorium of Pipndkha to the exclusion of any 
other samadhi and at every Diwdli all the mombeis of this family 
illuminate his tomb. 


Tho only territorial groups appear to be found in Hissfir where the 
Sundrs are divided into Desi (who can do fine work) and Bdgri (who 
cannot). But in Delhi we find two social groups, the Desi who practise 
karewa and the Deswdld who avoid it, with territorial names. The 
latter rank immediately below the Bdnia.* 

The Muhammadan Sundrs iu Midnwali have the foliowiug sections 

Bdlidr, also fouud in Peshawar. 

Dhalld. 

Dharna,f in Dera Ismail Khdn also. 

Gharwdl, in PoBhdwar also. 

Jaufd. 

Kakal. 


♦ N. I. N. q. I, 950. 

T The three sections found in Dora rsraail are all Arora jots also, and said w 
come from the Cheu&b valley in Jhang. 
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Simare — Sur. 

Katarwal, also found in Dera Ismail Khan. 

Liklb, also in Peshawar. 

Nali&r, also in Dera Isniril Kluin. 

Ramzai. 

Rita, also in Pesh&war. 

Roda. 

Shaikh, 

Tlie Mail* * * § gots have generally furnished converts to Isl&m, which the 
Tank have not done—at least in large numbers : iudeed in Lahore all the 
T&nk gots (except Sammi) are said to be exclusively Hindu. 

Among the Sundrs several occupational groups are found, but not¬ 
withstanding that several branches of their handicraft have been highly 
specialised none of these groups form sub-castes. Moreover, as so 
often happens, the Sun&rs by occupation dovetail into other castes. 

Thus, to begin with the gold-washing industry, the washers in 
Arabia are Kahars and are termed phulds * and so too in Peshawar 
it is done by cis-Indus K&hirs (? Kali&rs) and Nutrias. The latter 
do not appear to form a distinct caste.t In the south of the Deraj&t 
they are called Sodlni, and are apparently the Sonis of Ambdla and 
Sirmur. The Nidria derives his nnme from nidra, ‘ separalo, distinct/ 
and is also a refiner and an extractor of the precious metals.J Thus in 
Dera Ismail Klidn, Kohdt and elsewhere the Niaria extracts pure gold 
from old ornaments by the tezab process, described in North Indian 
Notes and Queries II, § 167. 

In the Simla Hills the Sundrs are a superior caste of goldsmiths. 
They intermarry and eat with the Kanets,§ but not with the higher 
caBtes. 

Brahmans and Kanets will drink water touched by Sundrs and eat 
any food cooked by them, except cooked rice and duly but they will not 
smoke from the same huqqa as a Sun&r unless a kali bo used in which 
fresh water has been put. Neither Bralunaus nor Kanets can bo out- 
casted for cohabiting with a Sundri. 

Sunark, an Ardi? clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Sunni. The orthodox sect of the Muhammad ins. The Sunnis are divided 
into four great schools of doctrine, namely, the Hanifias, Shaftas, 
Malarias and Hanbalias. 

Sub. An Afglidn tribe of the Lodi branch. The name means 'red. Iho 
history of the tr : b*? has already been given at pp. 272-3 supra . Accord¬ 
ing io Ibbetsoi: it was early in the 13th century, about the time of 
Muhammad of Ghor, that the Prdngi and Sur tribes settled in the 
northern part of the tract immediately under the bulaimdris, holding 
Tank and Rori. while the Sarwani settled in Drabnn and Chandwdn. 
The rise of the Lodi and Sur Sultans of Delhi‘(1450-15E5) brought 
the Prdngi and Sur into Hindustan, but they had formidable rivals in 
their kinsmen, the Niazi, until Salim bhdh Suri crushed the latter 


* N.I. U05. 

t llac.'agaD, p. 811, cf p. 331. 

%C)\ N.I. N. Q., II, 5 62. 

§ But the same account says that Sun&n do not intermarry with other castes, 
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tribe. They were, however, unable to maintain their position at Tdnk, 
whence they were driven by the Loh&ni during Akbar’s reign, many 
being killed and the remnant finding a refuge in Hindustan. Sikar.dar 
Shd.li Sur gave his name to the Sikandar Dh&r in Mandi, Sur also = 
Sur D&s, q. v. 

Sura, a Hindu and Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mont¬ 
gomery : a clan of Jd£ status found in Mult&n. They claim to have 
come from Delhi in the time of Slidli Jahan. 

Suraj Pkasth, a religious body found in the south of Pipalpur tahsil of 
Montgomery whose only object of worship is the human body, the 
worship, it is asserted, taking the form of promiscuous sexual inter¬ 
com se, gatherings of men and women collecting for this purpose. The 
sect was founded by a ChuhrA Musahmin from Fariddbdd in Gugera 
tahsil, who is buried at Khole Murid. His widow, who lives atSornian, is 
the high priestess of the religion. Its adherents are chiefly Musalnulns. 

Surdas, a blind bard who was a follower of Krishna. So, any blind Hindu or 
Sikh, especially a blind man who has learned to sing sacred hymns, just 
as luijiz is a blind Muhammadan who has learnt tlie Qurdn by heart. 
PanjdLi Dicty p. 1082. 

Sum, (H) a section of the Khatris. (2) An Afghan tribe=SuB. 

Sur wat. A tribe of Jats who trace their descent from Pirthintj and are 
found in the 24 villages round Hodal in Gurgaon, taking wives from 
other got* on equal terms. They appear to be the same as the Sabot. 

Sussal, an A nun clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

SuTtiAR, a gioup of the Lohar-Tarkhan caste. The Sutliar Lohrirs were 
originally Hindu Tarkhans and have a tradition that Akbar took 12,000 
of them from Jonhpurto Pelhi, forcibly circumcised them, and compelled 
them to work in iron, instead of wot d. Some of tlio Lolidrs admit this 
story to be true. The Sutlmrs of Sirsa came thither from Sind, where 
they say they formerly held land and they are commonly known as 
Multdni Lohdrs, Like the J4(. Lohdrs they rank above the G&diva 
group. The Hindu Suthars are Tarkhdns, yet they are included in the 
Dluiwdns ( q . ?\) and are almost entirely agricultural, looking down upon 
the artizan groups of the caste. They, too. say they canto from Jodhpur 
and still hold land in Btkdner. Many of their clans are identical with 
those of the Multdni LoMrs and though Hindus, they are certainly more 
closely allied to them than to the Khdtis. In Siudhi sutli&r is the com¬ 
mon term for a carpenter. 

Ngtbka SnAui. An order of Sikh devotees whose origin is thus described 

When Tegh Sh&h* faqir was alive, a boy was bom of dark complex¬ 
ion, (or with a black mark on his forehead) and moustache, and 

• Nothing fibont Tegh Shah is known, but is said that be knew that certain Aghun 
Sh4h would arise and successfully oppose the spread of IsIhui. lie took care of the boy 
when exposed by his parents, and at*|ho age of 12 he went to Delhi, where ho took the 
name of Aghun Shiih, and impresses his miraculous powers on Aurangzob. that emperor 
gave him a gold coin and a uipee but Aghtua Shah said he would not take them now but 
to morrow. By the morning the emperor found tho coins had turned into a rupee and * 
pice. Hence the SnthrAs exact a rupee at each weddiug and a pice fv.«m each shop. 
They recognised Ourii N.iuak as their teacher and assumed tho title of Suthr* : ^Anibva 
account k 
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with his teeth already cut* * * § — and his parents exposed him, as a child so 
born is unlucky. The tenthf Gurfi, Hargobiudt, happened to find the 
child and told his disciples to take him up but they refused, saying 
that he was kuthrd, or dirty. The Guru replied * he was suthrd or 
clean' and they then obeyed. This boy was the founder of the Suthra- 
ShdM sect. 

The K4ngra version adds : —Twelve years later, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, the Hindus were persecuted and the emperor removed 
every day J£ maunds of sacred threads (janeoe), erased the tilahs 
from their foreheads, and compelled Hindu faqirs to show him miracles. 
The Guru then sent the boy Suthrd, to Delhi to exhibit miracles to the 
emperor and to convert him to the right path. On reaching Delhi the 
boy had a pair of shoes, IJ hnths long, made at a cost of !£ lakhs of 
rupees. One night he put one of these shoes in the Delhi mosque, 
together with fi lota (the vessel used for washing the hands and feet 
before prayer). Next morning the Muhammadans prostrated themselves 
before the lota and shoe, considering them .to be sacred, and their 
fame spread throughout, the city. One day the boy tied the other shoe 
to a stick and wended his way through the city, crying that he had been 
robbed of the other shoe. News of this event reached Aurangzeb 
who sent for the boy and asked him whether the shoe found in the 
mosque was his. He said it was, whereupon the emperor said that, if 
it was found nob to fit him, he would be beheaded. The boy agreed and, 
calling on his Guru’s name, put on the shoe which he found a little too 
small. At this his face lit up, so that the emperor in* amaze bade 
him ask any boon he chose. 

The boy warned Aurangzeb against further persecution of the Hin¬ 
dus, and the emperor assented. Moreover, lie decreed that all his 
subjects should at every wedding pay one gold moihar and 1£ rupees 
per shop to the boy, who refused to accept more than l£ rupees at 
each wedding and a pice from eacli shop. This decree was engraved 
on a opper-plate.§ Then tho boy went to Lahore and built himself a 
hous o outside the Masti Gate. He made 4 chelas, Biiwa Nihfil Shfth,|| 
13. GuMb Sh&h, B. Didar Sb4h and B. Changar Sh&h. In the plains 
tlm tax is still paid to the Suthrfi Sh4his, but iu the hills it is not paid 
in full owing to the poverty of the people. 

The boy-Suthra composed a bdrd-masi in which the above history is 
given. Another version adds various details, prefixed to the above 
account. It makes the boy go to Delhi of his own accord, put on a boar's 


* Tho bov is said to havo boon the eon of ono Nanda, u Khatri of Bahranipur, or Y T ary&m- 
pur Dinanagar in Amritsar. 

t The sixth Guru was Guru Hargovind, tho tenth Govind Singh. The latter did not 
regard the Suthr&s favourably because they sraokod (!) in excess, and were an encum¬ 
brance to him in his attacks on the Mughal mnporors. 

It is also said that in (3u»u Govind Singh's time Banda (Bairngi) was the leader of tho 
Suthras. He aspired to bo tho eleventh t|urn, but as he shaved his head and faeo clean 
the Guru is said to liuvo dubbed him mthra tclaan>, although as his followers smoked ho 
was ku-tUra (unclean) in the eyes of tho Guru and his disciples, the Singhs. 

t Guru Hur Rai tho hov nth Guru is said to have boon tho Guru in mifiaKnn 
ing to the Krfugra version, but In tho Nibha v.rsiott Btbaftnak is 
cally carted the boy s*ihrv and to have conferred on him the powers of a 
Benawi, when the boy had grown up and gone to him. See i elow also * huummadan 

§ it would be interesting to know if this plate is still in existence 
|| How the titlo of Sh*b came to be applied to Lhe Hindu chelas. is not explained, 

♦ % 
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intestines as a janeo and apply a tilah of ashe3* * to Ins forehead. The 
Qazi of Delhi orders this janeo to be broken, but in vain, so lie licks it 
away, and in consequence an evil smell issues from his mouth. The 
Suthrri, is then arrested, but the emperor Aurangzeb keeps hitn near 
the royal person and early next morning sees his face. As a result his 
breakfast turns into loathsome insects and he orders the Suthrd to exe¬ 
cution. The latter demands to see the emperor and protests his inno¬ 
cence, whereupon Aurangzeb declares that the sight of his unfortunate 
face early that morning hud deprived him of food all day. To this the 
Suthrd. forcibly rejoins that the sight of Aurangzeb’s unlucky face 
had led t o'his being condemned to death. So the emperor set him free 
and he took up his abode in a takid behind the Jdma Masjid at Delhi. 
He had the shoes 1£ baths long made and a lota of earth set with pre¬ 
cious stones. Going one night to the mosque to recite liis prayers he 
fled in the morning from the mosque out of fear of the Muhammadans 
and left ono shoe and the lota behind him. When he came before the 
emperor he found the shoe too small, but it just fitted Aurangzeb. 
At the ButlirtVs instance the emperor closes his eyes and finds himself 
alone with the Suthrd in a terrible place. The Suthrd mockingly 
asks him where are now his troops, and why he persecutes the Hindu 
faqire. After craving his pardon Aurangzeb opens his eyes and finds 
himself back in the Delhi fort. 

The Suthrd Panth or Sect of the Suthras . 

Both Hindus and Muhammadans euter this panth , whose members 
are called Suthrd. Sh&n or Benawd.t Muhammadan Suthrds carry a 
danda (staff) with which they strike their iron bracelets (churis). 
Llindu Suthrds claim to be Uddsis, are followers of Guru Nanak,j and 
are said to have been founded by Hari Chaud, his elder son. In theory 
they are monotheists, but as they have to beg from Hindus they also 
worship the Hindus’ gods. Their gaddis in the larger towns have 
deras attached to, and dependent, on, tbem in the neighbouring villages. 
They contain no idols, except the saviadhs of deceased mqhants, and to 
these thev offer dhup dip . They chant the sabda of Guru Arjan. 

The Suthras are celibate, bub make chelas. They wear a sell of 
black wool round the neck, and carry black dandas§ which they 


* A still less savoury account is given in P. N. Q I. § 363 by Aya Singh. 

t It is not dear whether Muhammadans of this panth are alone called Shah, or whether 

*Ii? 1 According to Ibbetson the order was founded by a Brahman callod Sueiia under the 
auanices of Guru Har ltai. lie described them as numerous and widely distributed, notorious 
for Gambling, thieving, druukennoss, and debauchery, and leading a vagabond life, begging 
and singing songs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the bead and 
neck and beat two small black sticks together as they beg. Although a bikh order, they 
all return themselves as Hindus, use the Hindu titik or sectarian mark, and follow the 
Hindu rites throughout. They were founded before the time of Guru Govmd, which 
probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus. They generally add Shah to thek 
names.' Trutnpp says of them “ there is no order of regular discipline among them, and 
Profligate* and vagabonds join thorn. They are a public nuisance and oiswwed by 
the Sikhs.” Some Suthrd aphorisms will be found m P. N. Q. HI, § Huh Inoy mvohe 
Baba Nanak's namo when bogging from, or rather blackmailing, shop-keepers, sauig. 
Way Baba Ndnak 8h»ih take your boat safely over the river (of life): ibief 1, £ v u. 

§ But in the Nablia version it is said that the boy after be had worshipped 1 mgw■ 

18 years was by her given a small dandu, black iu colour. Hence the Suthrii still 
two dahefas, cno a small one, in Durgaa namo, the other a large cue in the Guru a u 
buthr&s also offer Durga kanlhi in their dvrae during the Naurairas. 
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knock together, demanding n. pice from each shop. If this demand 
be refnsed they blacken their faces, burn their clothe* md expose 
themselves naked in public, refusing to leave the shop until paid. 

Mode of initiation .—The candidate for admission into the panth is 
dissuaded, but if he persists in his resolve to become a Suthrd, he is 
warned that he will have to subsist by begging, remain celibate and 
not quarrel, even if abused. His board and moustache are then shaved 
off by a barber, but his top knot is left to be cut off by his guru , before 
whom the candidate JayB a razor and asks that he will shave off his top- 
knot. The guru repeatedly refuses to do so, returning the razor to him 
several times, but finally the candidate’s prayer is granted, his top-knot 
cut off and a mantra whispered in his ear by the guru. The initiate’s 
clothes are given to the barber. Kardh is made and distributed among 
those present. The initiate is invested with a seli or necklet of black 
wool aDd a cotton janeo or sacred thread worn by a Br&hroan. The 
two dandos are also given him and his initiation is complete. Suthrds 
must not wear anything but a dheti , and cannot wear coloured dopattas 
(Bhawls). Liquor and flesh are avoided but not tobacco. All castes are 
now admitted into the order, though formerly, it is alleged, only Brah¬ 
mans, Kshatriyas and Yaisyas were initiated.’ 1 ' 

Bites at death .—All the Brahminical rites are observed at death, and 
a Brahman is called in to perform the kiria karam } but it is said^ that 
a Sikh is aLo called in to read the Granth. The satcahn and 
satarhwin rites of the Hindus are nlso performed. The body is 
cremated and the ashes taken to the Ganges, but a small quantity 
mixed with Ganges water and cow’s urine is also placed in the dera 
and a samadh built thereon. 


Swami an affix to the name of Sanidsis; a spiritual preceptor, the head of a 
religious order : Panjabi Dicty ., p. 1069. Cf. Shidrni. 


SWANCH a Jdt tribe found iu the Bawal tahsil of Nabha. They claim descent 
from Hari Singh, a Chauhdu Rfijput, who lost status by marrying a 
wife of »noth or tribe. 


Swangla —A race confined to the Manchat tract of Ubul. In the language 
’ of Manchat (which is closely allied to the Munda languages) the generic 
name for Ldhul is Swangld. The Swdngld must not marry outside the 
caste; they worship their own aboriginal goddess Hirma, and have a 
heai tv contempt for Lfimas and Lamaism. They will, however, eat with 
Kulu Kanets or Gaddis or any respectable Indian, but they loathe all 
the other inhabitants of Ldhul whom they class gener.illy as Bliot or 
Tibetan. A Swdngla will howover drink tea or lugri with a Bhot. 
They are rapidly dying out. The progeny of a Swdngla Bhot 
marriage is called Garru and a Garru will eat with a Bhot. 

Swathi (the h is duo to contact with Hindki-speaking tribes), Pashtu Swdtai.— 
A Lroup of tribes claiming Pat.hdn descent, but probably of heterogeneous 
origin. Originally inhabitants the Swdr* valley the SwfitMa invaded 


* But in the AmbiUa account it 
and a few other cables cannH^oin 
that the boys of even 
join tho order. 


ia said that Ohamirs, Ohubnts, Kahdrs, Dhobis, Nais 
tho Sathrds. 0u the other hand in Nabha it is said 
well*to do founlies who shirk hard work and desire independence 
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Hazdra during the 17th century'and gradually overran Pakhli. Their 
latest inroad was led by a Sayad, Jal£l B6b4, whose tomb is in the 
Bhogarmang valley. The Swathi of Hazdra are divided into two 
branches, Ghabri or Utli (Upper) Pakhli, and Mamidli-Mitrawi or Tarli 
(Lower) Pakhli. The former hold the K4g6n, B4l4kot, Garhi Uabfbuilah, 
Mdnsohra, fcjhinkidri, Bhogarmaug aud Konsh tracts, together with 
Nandihdr and Phakot in Independent Territory j the latter occupy 
the Bhairkund and Agror tracts, with Tikri aud Daishi across the 
border. They have a Khdnkhel section to which their hereditary 
chief belongs, but it claims Quraishi origin. Many of them are litigious 
and untruthful, but they are intelligent aud often frank. Their poor 
physique prevents their enlistment in the army. Swati deceit (chal) 
is a proverb. 


The Mainifili branch has 9 and the MitrSwi Gabri branch has 12 
nimakais or shares divided among its claus and septs thus:— 

f fKhankholi, l. 


Khinkhel, I. 
Sarkheli, 2. 


Mir, 3 


- 


( Dudal, i. 
Panjghol, X. 
Panjmiral, 1. 


r Jahingiri, 1. 

Deshrai, 3 ... J Arghershal Malkal, 1. 
(Jznali Mandr&i, 1. 


| Bilaauri, 1. 

I Ali Sheri, 3 Jahangial, l. 
Mitr£wi, 6 j RajauraRaa- 

V sial, 1. 

Rppal 3 i Shamhori, 1J. 

, XJegai, a lchuchai,ll 

Sharora, 1. 

Rabati, 1. 

Mamiali, 6 ... ^ Panjkora Shulemani 1, 

I Aehlor Malkai, 1. 

IDeshi, 1. 
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Tag A, a tribe found only in the Jumna Kh&dir of Delhi and Karndl. They are 
said to be Gaup Brahmans by origin, and to have acquired their present 
name because they 1 abandoned , (tag dena*) priestly functions and 
took to agriculture. Their origin is discussed at great length in ^ol. I 
of Elliott's Races of the North-West Provinces, pp. 106 to 115; and 
they are there identified with the Takkas, a possibly Scythian race 
who had the snake for their totem, and whose destruction by Raja 
Janaraaj&yat is supposed to be commemorated in the tradition of that 
monarch's holocaust of serpents. The difficulty felt by Sir H. Elliott 
in accounting for their tracing their origin to Hari£na, is perhaps 
explained by the fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border of 
Hariana, as the place where the holocaust took place; and the name 
of the town is not improbably connected with samp or snake. The 
Tagas are probably the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jumna Khadir. 
holding villages which have been untouched by changes in the course 
of the stream for a far longer period than most of their neighbours ! 
The local tradition is that in- Janamaj&ya’s time there were no Gaurs 
in this country, so he summoned many from beyond the sea ! As half 
of them would not accept money for their services he gave them 184 
villages, and so they resolved to take no offerings in future. They are 
of superior social standing and strictly seclude their women, but are 
bad cultivators, especially the .Muhammadans. About three-fourths of 
the total number have adopted Isldm and ceased to wear the sacred 
thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Brahmans do not intermarry 
with them, or even eat ordinary bread from their hands and they employ 
Brahmans to officiate for them iu the usual manner. They are poor 
agriculturists. 'They must be carefully distinguished from the Tagus 
or criminal Brahmans of the same tract. Their clans or (jots include 
the Bachcha*, Parasir, Bharadwaj, Gautam and Saroha. These clans 
appear to have come each from a different tract, the Bachchas from 
Kalwa Jamni in Jind, the Pavasir from Pehowa, and the three last 
named from ( Sirsa Patan' to the southward. Badhla appears to be an* 
other of their sub-divisions. 

Tagu, a criminal tribe, settled in Karnfi.1, though its depredations are not 
confined to that District. Its name has the same derivation as Tdg4 
and appears to be only a diminutive of that name. It is said that 
its progenitor was a Brahman who married a Brahman widow, and 
they are also known us Bhfys. They have the same ah as the 
Brahmans. They are expert thieves, pickpockets and cheats, having, 
it is said, a code of signals only understood by themselves ami a secret 
language, t which, however, appears to be used by other faqir s also. 

• Another obscurely suggested derivation is from tamd } said to janchnd, to divine, 
t Vulg. Jalmeja Rishi, also called R&j& Agrand. 


l A few specimens of this are given below 


Englith. Secret word. 

Pice. Raddi, 


Secret word, 

Raddi. 

Kanil 
Adhi Kania. 
Dhaular. 
Khuchalii. 
Galtf. 

DandekA, 

Besar. 

Tarle dandekl 



Rupee. 

Eight anna piece. 
Gold Mohar. 
Baggage. 

Any neck ornament. 
Any arm „ 

Any nose 
Any leg £ 


Clothes. 

To give bribes. 


Parang*. 

Bedhani. 
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Tah'm—*Tajik. 


They affect Sakhi Sarwar and silently vow to make offerings to 
him if successful in theft. They still wear the sacred thread and 
keep their women in strict seclusion. When detected in crime they 
plead their Brahmanical sanctity. 

TahIm, a tribe, classed as J*4. They claim Arab origin, and to be 
descended from an Ansdri Quraish called Tamira. They formerly held 
much property in the Chiniot of tah§Il Jhang, and there were Tahim 
governors of those parts under tho^Uelhi emperors. It is said that the 
Awnns have a Tahim clan. The Tahim are not wholly agriculturists 
and are said not unfrequently to work as butchers and cotton scutchers; 
or it may be merely that tho butchers and cotton scutchers have 
a Tahim clan called after the tribe. They are almost confined to 
Bahdwalpur and tlie lower Indus and Chondb in Multdn, Muzaffar- 
garh, and Dora Ghdzi Khdn. The Multdn Tahim say that their more 
immediate ancestor Sdmbhal Shah came to that place some 700 years 
a<?o on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multdn for -40 years, 
after which he was killed and his followers scattered. In his invasion 
of India during the latter part of the 14th century, laimur encountered 
his old foes 1 the Get® (Jats), who inhabited the plains of Tahim/ 
and pursued them into the desert; and Tod mentions an extinct 
IMjput tribe which he calls Dahima.* Local tradition at Chiniot in 
Jhang asserts that- Sa’adulla KMn, minister of Shdh *Jali6n, was a 
Tahim Jot of that place and one of its suburbs is called Garhi 
Tahhndn.t 

In Bahdwalpur they are cultivators but still mindful of the fact that 
Sa'adulla Kh£n, minister of the emperor Slidh Jah6n, and Shaikh 
Jal&l, a learned man of Agra in the time of Hum&yun belonged to 
tlirn’r tribe, is now found mainly in the Chenab in the south-west of the 
Kabirw&la tahsil of Molten, where they have a bad name for crime, 
but they are also found in other parts of the District, especially 
between Lodhrdn and Kahror. 


Tahir, a sacred clan, found in Montgomery, 

Tahrana, one of the two principal branches of the Sydla in Montgomery. 
Tajar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcdn. 


Tajik.—' The original inhabitants of Persia, the present ruling race being 
Turk. They are possibly represented in India by the Dilazdk clan of 
the Pathdns, but Bellow declares that the Dilaz&k are not Tdjik at 
all ; and ho says that novv-a-days the terra is used loosely to include all 
Persian-speaking people of Afghanistan who are not either Hazard, 

Afghan, or Sayad. The Tajik proper extends from Her&t to tho 
Khyber and from Kandah&r to the Oxus and even ipto Kashgfir (&H 
the plain country of Afghanistan) and the term is also appliod to tho 
descendants of Persian inhabitants of Badnkshrin. Peaceable, hi- 
dnsfcrious, faithful and intelligent: in villages cultivators: in towns artisans 
and traders: almost all secretaries, clerks, and overseers are. TAjik- 
They are either Shia or Sunni. They are also said to be the Persian 


*3ee yol. II, p. 220. The Da buna Brahmans have a family goddeas Sri Dadhfmftti 
Matiji-whonce feeir* nome-whose temple is near Manu;lod, a vilU^e in tha tftgaur 
district of tho Jodhpur State. According to Tod tho Dahima was a royal race ahd tho 
Pondib arc an offshoot of it. Poiilbly Tahim is a corruption of Dahfma y a ’ 
f P. N. Q. I., jf MS and II, § 180 , 
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population of Bokhara and thereabouts, overborne by the invasion 
of Tartars, such as Uzbogs, etc. But, according to Mr. Longworlh 
Dames,* the name Tdjik (or Tdzhik) is generally used not only in 
Afghanistan but in the neighbouring parts of Persia and Turkistdn 
to denote the settled Iranian population, which is probably the earliest 
established of all the races now inhabiting the country. Some have 
supposed the name to represent the Dadikai of Herodotus, and even 
the Paskai of Ptolemy has been thought to be the same word, the 
initial being properly T instead of P. These guesses do not require 
serious consideration. The word Tdjik as now used properly means 
Arab, and it was applied to those communities where Arabs settled at 
the time of the first Arab conquest. It was soon applied to all the 
settled communities, and the traces of Arab blood now remaining arc 
but slight. The Tdjiks are almost entirely a settled agricultural com¬ 
munity, and doubtlo9s occupied all the more fertile parts of the coantry 
before the Afghdus spread from the eastern mountains. They are 
organized as a rule in village communities and not on the tribal system. 
They also supply the bulk of the trading classes and artisans of the 
towns. The trading instincts of certain sections of the Ghalzais may 
perhaps be attributed to their partly Tdjik blood. Wherever tlio 
Afghans are in possession the Tdjiks are tenants or dependants, 
although (hey often own the land. Where they have villages of their 
own they are presided over by their own headmen or had khudds. 
Although Persian in race and language they agree in religion with the 
Afghans and are devout Sunnites. The tribe system maintains itseli 
nmong certain independent branches of the race which exist in moun¬ 
tain tracts. Such are the Kohistdnis of the Kdbul province, the 
Khinjdnis, the Barbakis of Logliar and Butkhak. and the Farmfilis 
who occupy the country west of Kabul. The population of Kdbul itself 
is mainly Tiijik and the language Persian. The people of Sistdn aro 
also mainly of this 9tock mixed with Baloch, and the traditions pre¬ 
served in the Shth-nama point to this locality as one of the earliest 
Iranian centres. A few Kaydni families which claim t>Q be descendants 
of tho ancient Kay&m or Achmmenian kings are still found iu Sistdn, 
The province of Zarahka or Drangidria, afterwards Sakasldnd, Sijistdn, 
Bistdn, included the lower basin of the Helmand River, perhaps as far 
as Zaminddwar, and it was here and in the adjoining mountains of 
Gbor that tho powerful Tdjik kingdom of the Ghoris arose in the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Hijra, which overthrew the decaying 
Ghaznawi monarchy and supplied conquerors to Northern India. 
Tdjiks formed an important element in all armies, and the desperate 
resistance which the Ghori rnouutaineers offered to the Mongols is 
evidence of the warlike qualities. The Kurt dynasty which ruled 
Afghanistan under the Persian Mongols were also Tdjiks. 


In the south spreading into Baloehistdn the population of Tdjik 
origin goes by the name of Dehwdr or Dehkdn, i, e. villager, and 
north of the Hindu-kush as in Turkistdn generally they aro known 
as Sarts. 


The Pashai race which occupies the skirts of the mountains north of 
the Kdbul River in the Jaldldbdd province may perhaps bo classed ns 


* In Encyclopedia latum. 
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Tdjik, although they speak a non-Iranian language akin to that of the 
adjoining Siydh-posh Kdfirs, The Urmaris of Loghar and Kdnlguram 
in the Mabsnd Wazir country, who speak an Iranian dialect called 
Bargastd, must also be placed among the Tdjiks. 

The Ghalcha races of Wakhdn and Badakhshdn, which occupy the 
northern slopes of the Hiudu-kush, and speak Iraniao languages 
differing from Persian, are generally classed as belonging to the 
Highland 'J'djfk type, which has kept apart from the lowland Tdjiks of 
Badakhshdu who speak Persian. They are a broadheaded race and 
are considered by Ujfalvy and others to belong to the Alpine race. 
They are found in' Sarikol, Wakhdn, Shigndn, Munjan, Sanglich and 
Ishkashim, and comprise also the Yidgdh on the south side of the 
mountains. The name Ghalcha applied to the group simply means in 
Persian “peasant.” 

Taj BA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Tajbai, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Tajwanah, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Tak Seroa, a tribe of Jdts found in Delhi, 

Takhtx, see under Utmdnzai. 

Takh?ikbel, see under Marwat. 

Takbol. a sept of Brahmans, hereditary pujdria of Keont.hal. They derive 
their name from the village of Takreri. 

TalaD, a jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Tal-bdr, lit. ‘ wood-cutter ’ in Balocbi, also the name of a Baloch tribe. 
C/.Tdlpur. 

TALERi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Talokab, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Talot, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Talpdr Tdlbur, the well-known tribe to which the Amirs of Sindh belonged 
and usually identified with the Tdlbur clan of the Leghdri Bai.och, but 
by some derived from Balo’a son Tdlbur and hence’ supposed to be of 
Buledhi origin. 

TamboiJ, fern. -an, a seller of betel-nut. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1099. Taboli, 
Tamoli or Tanoli, from Sanskrit lambuli, a betel-seller begotten 
by a Vaisya on a Sudra (Colebrooke, Essays, p. 278).—A Tainboli is a 
man who sells fan and betel-nut; but whether the sale of those com¬ 
modities is confined to a real caste of that name it is difficult to say: 
probably the term is only occupational. If Tamboli were a real 
caste we should have it returned at a Census from every district, 
as the word seems to be in use throughout these Provinces. Sherring, 
however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood of Benares. 

According to one writer the Tambolis or Pauwdris—‘sellers of betel- 
put ’—are opt of any particular caste, but a caste origin has been found 
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them and they are said to be by descent Brahmans who took to 
drinking water out of leather-bags and so were out-casted by orthodox 
Brahmans.* 

Tanaoli, Tanoli, Tanol, Tol, Tholi, Tauola, Tarnoli. —A tribe in Hazdra 
described at p. 250 supra, 

TANpi, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ta^GBA, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan, and settled there from 
the timo of Akbar. 

Tanwar, a tribe of Jd,t>s found in Gurgaon. Cf. Tanor. 

Tanwari, a J&t clau (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Taoni, a tribe of °f Bhatti origin and descendants of Kdja Salvahan, 
whose grandson Kai Tdn is fchei;? eponymous ancestor. One of his 
descendants, liai Amba, is said to have built Ainbitta. They occupy 
the low bills and sub-montane in the north of Amb&la district includ¬ 
ing the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Pat&la territory. 
They are said to have occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 
The Bachal Jdts aro said to be descendants of a Taoni by a Jat wife. 

Tanor, a tribe of Ja^s claiming Kajput origin and a connection with fiajji 
Angial (? AnangpM) of Delhi, but now intermarrying with J&ts. 
Found in Sidlkot, Doubtless c= Tun war. 

Tappi, see under Wazir. 

TAra, a 3&\ clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Tarakki, a tribe of Afghan pawindas , largely nomad. They winter about 
Kaudahdr. 

Tarakzai, a olan of the upper or B&r Mohmauds, settled in the Doaba tappa 
of Pesh&war. It origiually held the KhMs& tract in that District, but 
iu Jah&ngir's reign it settled in the hills above the present Miohni 
Fort, It received two villages as blood-monoy from the DaUdzais 
and these represent its da/tar and belong to the tribe, in Ahmad 
Sh&h’s roign one Zaiu KhAn was recognised as its khan or chief and 
founded the Murchakhel section. Their land is minutely sub-divided 
and they aro much addicted to gambling. 

Tarana, a Muhammadan Ja( clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery. 

Taraga$, a K4jput clan (agricultural) found in Multtin. 

Tauap, see Chah-zang. 

Tabab, a Jit tribe which often claims Kajput status, especially in Gujr&uw&la 
and Sh&hpur. It claims Solar Kajput origin, apparently from the 
Bhafti of Bhatuer. They say that their ancestor T&rar took service 
with Mahmud Ghaznavi and returned with him to Ghaznibut that his 
son Lohi, from whom they are descended, moved from Bhatner to 
Uujrat whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement 

W-_ 
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from the time of Hunriyun. They intormarry with Gondal, Varaich, 
Gil Virk, and other leading tribes o£ the neighbourhood ; and they 
have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of them are 
still Hindus. They hold laud on both side B of the Upper Chenab, 
about the junction and within the boundaries of the Districts of Gfijrat, 
Gujrdnwala, and Slidhpur. They are doscribod as “ invariably lazy, 
idle, and troublesome.” 

The account current in Gujrdnwdla adds that their ancestor was 
Tartar, whose great-grandson Banni came from Bliatnor (in the Pa(idla 
territory), withJiis sons, and settled in Gujrdt. One of his sons 
Amrali however^ reerossed the Chenab, and founded the village of 
Amrah* and Ilia descendants have now formed a colony of 62 villages 
in this district. The 7 sub-divisions of the tribe are named after the 
sons of Banni. They intermarry with all Muhammadan Jd*s, but are 
much addicted to marriages of close affinity within their own clan. 
The custom of vagn-vand prevails. Adoption is not usually rocogmzed 
among them, nor can an adopted son inherit ancestral property, 
althoush in a few instances this rule has been broken. SuMn Mahmud, 
Bon of izzat Bakhsh, a famous chief of the tribe at the close of tho 
Mutrhal era was a robber, who was slam by tho chiefs of the Kharral 
' Jlr i e about 1770. The Gujr&t account makes .the TArar descendants 
of Hi \& Karu. Lolii’s descendant Bhatti had niue sons, Dhirak, 
SI,alma Amra, Uppal/ Buta, Lakhanpdl, Atra, Sdlinani and Gondra 
Bhalli and they came to Gujr&t. 

Tar Bid, a olau (agricultural) found m Multiin. • % 

m, u ..., „ tr ;be apparently almost extinot, whioh hold Bigh, a village whose 
are ’ B Jd to be still traceable near Sakesar Hill. Tho legend of 
ih disnersion is given in Vol. 1. The Tarer arp possibly tho Tforh of 

KSpindi. r. 8. «• I, 5 697. 

Taehjnd or Taeband ; see lrund, 

Tabholi, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

, N a p a tj^ n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

AAUl According to Kaverdy Tarin was a son of Sarabarn, so the Tarius are 
,>,innacted with the Uaduns. According to thoir own account Tarin had 
three sons, Abddl Khun, Tor (Black) KMn and Spin (White) KMn. 
h’rom the first are descended the Saddozais and Durrdnis : from the 
second and third the Tarins themselves. The Tor Taripa lie in tho 
Haripur plain ; and there are a few Spin Tarin in iarbela, but tho 
rest are said to be in Poshin. Another soction is tho Malki&r—also 
found in the Haripur plain. The Tor Tarin themselves say that they 
belong to some subsidiary branch, descended from a brother of Tor 
and Spin Kh&n. They appear to have come to Haz&ra at the invitation 
of tho Guiara whom they gradually supplanted. Sher KMn, the first 
to settle in Haz&ra, was driven out of Kaudah&r by its governor and 
about 1 d3 1 took service with Sh4h Jali&n who gave him a jdgir, 
perhaps in Haa&ra, on feudal terms. Tho Tarin soon rose to be the 
most important tribe in Lower Hazara, but with the advent of 
the Sikhs their power wailed.* Some Tarin are also found in 

-—Tivletaiis of"their later history see the Haziva Qazelleor, 1907, p. 29. 
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Peshdwar. In Multdn there are a few Tariu families, but none of any 
great mark. 

TarkanrI, TarkilanrI, a Pathdu tribe akin to the Yusafzai whicn overran 
Bdjaur about the end of tho 16th century and now holds its valleys 
as below : the Chaharmung and Babukara valleys (by the Salarzai 
sept), the Watalai (by tlio Mamund sopfc, which also holds a largo 
tract in Shortan, Hinduraj and Marawara on the northern slopes of 
the watershed between Bdjaur and tho Knnar valley), tho Baraul 
and Jandol valleys (by tho Isdzai), and the Maiddn (by the 
Ismailzai). 

The Tavkanri used to own allegiance to a ruling family, of which 
Safdar Klitin, tho Khdn of Nasvagai, is the lineal descendant. 

Tarkami, a wire-drawer: c/. Katdya. 

r J' arkhan, Tarkhanr, Takhan, Tharkanr, Darkhan, a carpenter, syn. Sari 
Kdrigar, in Peshdwar; Barhiii, Bap or Bndi, Nnndr, Ghdrfi, Khdtf 
(Khatl), Karehob, Kharddi, Mistri (or Mishtn), Arakash, Chatrera (or 
painter), Kdrigar, and Rdmgarhia; Clmttursdz or umbrella-maker; 
K Hindu gar or lacquertr ; and Suthar. 

'1 lie Tarkhdn, better known as Barhdi in the Hills, Bdrhi in tho 
Jumna districts and Khdti in the rest of the Eastern Plains,* is the 
carpenter of these Provinces. Like the Lohdr he is a true village 
menial, mending all agricultural implements and household furniture, 
and making them all, except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the sugar- 
press, without payment beyond his customary dues.* He is in all 
probability of the same caste as the Lohdr: but his social position is 
distinctly superior. Till lately Jdt;s and the like would smoke with 
him, though latterly they have begun to discontinue tho custom. The 
Khdti of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, 
and is considered superior in status to the Lohdr who is the latter only. 
The Tarkhdn is very generally distributed over the Province, though, 
like most occupational castes, he is loss numerous on the lower frontier 
than elsewhere. In the hills too lus place is largely taken by the 
TiiAvr, and perhaps also by the Lohdr. In the Jumna districts the 
Bdrhi is said to consider himself superior to his western brother tho 
Khdti, and will not intermarry with him ; and that the married women 
of the latter do not wear nose-rings, while those of tho former do. The 
Rdj or bricklayer is said to be very generally a Tarkhdn. 

Occupational groups. 

The Tarkhdns include a number of occupational groups which do not 
appear to form sub-castes. Such are the Ara-kasli or sawyers, the 
Kangi-gharas or comb-makers, inSidlko^: the Kharddfs or turners 
and the Rdj or masons: and the itinerant Lohdrs who comprise the 
Saitjalglrs or grinders, and the Gadia (Gddhia) or cartmou. 


as 


# Social groups. 

The Tarkhdns are divided into a number of social groups, which are 
a rule ill-defined and which appear to vary in different pari * of the 


* Aliunde ‘ in H.uiana the worker in wood is called a Khili, in the south a Sutdr, in tho 
Jumna valley a Bralmi, and in the Punjab a Tarkhdn. w 
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Province. Thus in Gnrgaon fche KhAtis are said to be divided into 
9 khdnps, each forming an endogamotis sub-caste. These are— 


vii. Sutar, Bisotd or Biautra. 
viti. Tank. || 

*«. TarkMn.fi 


xv. Kukas.f 
v. Matharii.J 
vi. Ojha.§ 


i. Dhaman.* 
ii. Gaur. 
m. J&ngra. 


Of these 9 only 3/ the Gaur, JAugra and SutAr are found in that 
District. The two former each comprise 1,444 stisans or sections— 
equivalent to the gots of other Punjab castes—while the Sufcar alone 
has 120 got8 y whence its name of BisutA or BisotA,= 120. These sub¬ 
castes may, indeed, eat and smoke** together, but their customs like 
their origins vary. 

The JAngrAs claim descent from Jainu Risbi, a descendant of 
Viswakarma, but their gotra is Angra, after the name of a famous 
Risbi. In Gnrgaon the JAngrAs predominate. 

There is a curious divergence of custom in the KhAti caste regarding 
the we aring of the ndth or nose-ring by married women. In ancient 
times it used to be worn, but when karewa was introduced its use 
was discontinued. At the building of the Jama Masjid at Delhi, 
however, the KhAti women found the ndth still worn by their Jaipur 
sisters and asked to be allowed to resume it. The KhAti panchayat 
however decided that they must choose either ndtd, i.e. widow-marriage 
or the nose-ring (ndth), and the women unanimously chose the former. 
This panchayat was held at Delhi, but, as it differed on so important 
a matter, GohAnA in Rohtak has since been the principal channtra 
or seat of the panchayat of the JAngra KhAtis. 

The Gaur allege a descent from Ginga Rishi, and claim to be a 
Brahman barn. As a rule their married women wear the ndth but in 
the Hisans which practise karcwa its use is not allowable. Hence the 
Jchdnp is split up into two sub-castes, one allowing, the other prohibit¬ 
ing, widow-marriage; and, as a body, the khanp avoids eating or smok¬ 
ing with the other khanps . 

The tSutAr both allow Jcarewa and their married women wear the 
ndth Karewa is, however, only allowed on certain conditions: (i) an 
unmarried man cannot contract it under pain of excommunication; 
and (it) it can only be contracted with the widow of a younger 
brother, the widow of an elder brother being regarded as a niother.tt 

In Rohtak the KhAtfs are divided into 5 groups :— 

8ut6r, j Tirwa, I JAngra, 

DhamAn, | TAnk, I 

of which the latter is mainly found in the District. Here it claims to 
lie of Maithal Brahman desceut and derives its name from yag, or 
jdngrd f one of their numerous beds. Prim* to Aurangzeb’s reign 
their women worn nose-rings, but for some unknown reason their use 

* Dhamman are found in the Agra and Mathura districts of the United Provinces, 
t Kuk4*, Kokash, in the north of India, 
t Mathari:!, in Mathura, Agra and MoradAlAd. 

$ OjhA, duucendcd from Ojha, a Bishi, and found in Mathura and Agra, 
j) link, iu Delhi, Mathura and Agra. 

« TarkhAn, in the Punjab. 

** pul in some cases the stem of the pipe is not used. 

1 j- This is expressly stated not to be the case in the other hLdnp^ which allow marriage 
virith an elder brother's widow. The Wardi of Mansur Dowa in Ferozopur avoid tour 
goto in marriage, 
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was discontinued. Another tradition is that 500 or 700 years ago a 
Jdngra 2>'i7ichayat gave the women their choice between white clothes,* 
with a nose-i\ng, or red ones without it. They chose the latter and 
since then have worn no nose-ring. 


1 h° -1 arkhdns are confined to the Punjab proper and in their case 
the caste is divided into tour main groups 


Dhaman, descended from Balds. 

Khatf, „ ,, Oharas. j 

Tirwa, TirwAr, Tin, descended from Parag. y The four sons of JLochan, a descendant 
Pdngn or Dcora. Khainchra or Ghasftwa, des- J of Viswakarma. 
conded from Bokar. j 


Tlie traditions given to explain the names of these four sub-caste', 
vary in detail; but agree in the main : Lochan's sons went a-hunting, 
and by accident Parag killed a cow with his arrow [tir, whence ThW 
etc.). Charas dug a pit [khata) in which to bury the carcase; Bokar 
dragged it to the pit, and his descendants are known as Khainchra 
while the fourth son covered the carcase with earth, whence Dhaman. 
To these some accounts add a fifth bam, the T&nk, descended from 
the brother who endeavoured to sew (tanknd)^ u\) the cow's wound. 
This account explains Dhaman as traditionally derived from dhavipana 
'to make a noise’ because the eldest brother reported to the king, bis* 
father, what his four brothers had done and broke ofi nil intercourse 
with them. Other accounts omit the Kbauichjd, but retain the Tank, + 
thus making the number of hams four. The four barns are iu either 
case said to form endogamous sub-castes and even to forbid eating and 
Binoking together. 

Of these four hams tho Dhaman and Kbdli only are found, at least 
in any numbers, in the Punjab proper and the Dhamdns look dowu upon 
tho Khdtis as their inferiors. The latter are said to have a curious 
custom : at a wedding a cow's image is made of kneaded flour and 
an ows shot through it. Sweetened water is then poured over it and 
some given to the bridegroom to drink. In tlie rest is boiled Tice 
with some sugar and a second image of a cow is made of the rice. 
This, too, is pierced with an arrow and then Attributed among those 
of the brotherhood who are present. 

As the mythical founder or progenitor of the caste, Viswakartna 
is invoked early in tlie morning as well as before commencing work. 

The Dhnmans in general, and especially those of the RupAI got , 
visit a sidh’s shrine at Rukhara, near Nflbha. This bi$h was a 
Rupdl i'arkhdn who was persecuted by his step-mother. Mie gave 
him to eat only cow-dung cakes covered with paste and evou those he 
gave to a faithful black dog. But one day, unable to endure hunger 
any longer, tho boy made a heap of the cow-dung cakes and burnt 
himself alive on them. Goats are commonly offered at the shrine, the 
animal (a black dog) destined for sacrifice being carefully washed aud 


* In sign of widowhood. 

I Tanka, P., a Stitch, Well 

One account, from Amritsar, makes Tanga, meaning ‘ draggor,* the third bam. If tins 
could be accepted Tingu, Khainchra and Ghusflwa would bo synonyms. 

die Bias, in Amritsar* ar« fuuqd two hypergamous groups, the UcbAndi or Upper 
ana the Wewftndi or Lower. The latter arc looked down upon because they ruuko uninit ge 
of a cow out of wheat flour at waddings, and break it up with an arrow. Thus tlm Now.imh 
group would appear to c.orre?j>ou(l roughly with tho Kluilis, and the Li hAudis with the 
Dhuinin described above. 
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decked with a wreath. It is then let loose in front of the shrine and, if 
it go straight into it, is believed to be accepted by the sidh and killed ; 
otherwise, it is supposed not to be acceptable. 

The Hindu Tarkhdn appear to have no territorial groups. 

Khdtis ate descended from Nal and Nil, two sons of Viswakarma. 

Tarkheli, one of the three sub-sections of the Allazai Utmanzai Pathdns, set¬ 
tled in theKhari tract and the lower end of the Gandgar range in Hazara 
with several villages in the Attoek tahsil. They do not intermarry with 
the rest of the Utmdnzai and their customs also differ. Inheritance 
is per capita, not- by tho chundawand rule. The Tarkheli in 
character is inferior, being idle, dissolute and formerly given to violent 
crime, though they are now settling down. The name is a corruption of 
Tahir’Khel. 

Taru, a swimmer ; metaphorically a saviour. Cf. Malldh. 

Tat Khalsa, the ‘pure’ Khdlsa, or those of the elect among the 
Sikhs who adhere to the doctrines of Guru Govind Singh. The term 
dates back to the time of Bdbd Bandfl, a trusted disciple of that Guru, 
who, after his death proclaimed himself as the eleventh Guru. Those 
who’accepted bis claims came to be known Banddi-Khdlsa but others 
who adhered to the command of Guru Gobind Singh tlmt the Granth 
was thereafter to be their Guru gave themselves the name of Tat 
(pure) Kbalsa. With the fall of Bandd Bahadur, his following gradu¬ 
ally melted away and the tei’in Tat Khdlsa also fell into disuse. It has 
been revived recently, by tho class known as tbe Neo-Sikh party (a 
term disliked by tbe Sikhs of that class) who are wholly and solely 
devoted to the tenets of tho 10 Gurtis and do not like their religion to be 
corrupted by association with any non-Sikh belief. They are trying to 
restore the faith to wliat they consider its pristine purity. The 
term Tat Kbdlsa appears to have been taken up by the Hindus who 
are opposed to the separatist movement of the Sikhs as a nickname and 
is now resented by tho followers of this new reform movement. The 
members of this group disregard caste aod restrictions cn eating and 
drinking, and aim at establishing a universal brotherhood amongst the 
Sikhs, with views, liberal in eome respects and orthodox in others, 
based mainly upon convenience. Tbe movement is more or less reac¬ 
tionary and although averse to fanaticism it enjoins a very strong 
esprit ile corps. Thfc chief centre of the movement is Amritsar. Khdlsa 
means ‘ the pick’ and implies the true followers of Gurii Gobind Singh. 
The term is applied generally to all Kcsdbdris, but has recently acquired 
a special significance similar to that of Tat Khdlsa. Punjab Census Bep-> 
19 i 2, § 220. 

Tath i n a, see Thathera. 

Tatla, a Melon (agricultural), fouud in Amritsar. 

Tat Li a tribe of J its found in Sidlkot. Claim descent from Tatla, one of 
v) e 22 t'-ns of Sanpal, the Ilajoali Rdjput. In the time of Firoz Slidh 
they settled in par;/ana Nurowdl of Sidlko(. 

TiToK a small Pa(.Mu. tribe, one of the four branches of tho Lohdni. Roughly 

1 hatidl- d by Nddir Slidh, tbe Daulat Khel completed their ruin °and 
they are i ow almost extinct. Their clans, the Bara and Dari Khelp, 
a small area od the 'J.'dnk and Kuldchi border. 
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Talrv — Teli. 

Tatri, nn agricultural clan, found in Shithpur. 

Tattae, a carrier or pedlar (= Paracha) iu Peshawar. 

Taudi Kakigar, ironsmith (= Loh&r) in Pesbdwar. 

Taue, a Rdjput clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. Gf. Tunwar. 

Tawa, a man-servant kept in a Sj^iti monastery to light fire, etc., also 
called togochi . 

Tawri, a Muhammadan Ja{ clan (agricultural), found in Montgo mery. 

Tejra, a I)ogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Teli, an oilman; on the Indus, in Miduw&li,* in Muzaffargarh and Dera 
Ghazi Khdn called Chriki or Ch&qi ; sometimes magniloquently styled 
Rogliangar or Roghankash. Often employed as a soap-maker fsdbun - 
garj or felt worker (namdasdz). Pill in most cases must stand for a 
cowherd, though it is often synonymous with Teli. 

Occupation .— The substitution of kerosine oil for indigenous vegetable 
oils, even in the poorest houses, has deprived the Tel is of their original 
occupation and driven them to seek a livelihood in several other 
callings. In Gurddspur, for instance, many, if not most, are now tenants 
of land. 

Occupational groups. —The Telis may be said to comprise at least three 
main groups:— 

I. The Khardsia or millers.* 

II. The Penjaor Dhuuia, who are cotton-cleaners, 

III. The Telis proper, called Janglat in Sidlkot, who are telis or 
oil-pressers by occupation. 

The Dhunias are sometimes also sellers of meat. The Qasnfs form 
a separate group. 

Other minor groups are the Ladnias, or carriers, in Amritsar, 
Hoshidrpur, Gurddspur, and Siilkot: the Malaks or camel-drivers, in 
the same Districts; the D^^ruga^3 or powder-makers in Sidlkot ; the 
Natndgars, makers cf coarse woollen rugs, in Shdhpur : and a group of 
soap-manufacturers, in Mianwalf. 

Territorial groups . —In Patiala the Tells are said to comprise three 
territorial groups: Lahori, Sirhiudi and Bdgrf: while in Jind there arc 
said to be four: Deal, Bdgri, Multani and Nagauri. 

Social groups .— In Patidla and Amritsar, at lea&t, the Tells Lave a 
Bdrhi or 12-group and a Bunjdhi or 52-group, but their precise com¬ 
position is not at all clear. In Pa$idla the Bdrhis are said to bo Penjas, 
as well as telis by occupation : while tho Bunjdhis arc Khavdsias and 
telis but not Penjas. On the other hand in Amritsar, it is said, tho 
Bdrhis are only Khardsias; the Bunjdhis being true telis . 

In tho Bhawdnigarh tahsil of Pa^idla there are two endogaiuous 
groups; (i) those who make a bride wear the paihan or gown, like that 
of the Kumhars, and (ii) those who make her wear tho gkagra <-*r 
petticoat in lieu of the paihan . 

, ^ i i 

* Said to be also called Dogra Tells in Sialkofc. 
t i.c, ‘ of tho plains, 1 to distinguish them from the Dogra Telis, 


wmsr/fy. 


<SL 


In Hoshidrpur we find yet another group/the Chaukara, 80-called 
because its members spend four times as much at funerals and wed¬ 
dings as other members of the caste. In this group are comprised four 
sections, the Jhangio, Bbasin, Baiun and Jindan gots . 

Muhammadan Telis. 

Origin .—The Muhammadan Telis claim descent from Babd Hassu,* *' 
who invented the kolhu or oil-press and whose shrines are at the Chauk 
Jhanda at Lahore and at Sidlkot. 

Tradition says that Luqman, son of BiVur and nephew of Hazrafc Ayub, 
was apprenticed to Hazrat D&ud, the inventor of all arts. Luqmdn 
had often tried to extract oil from oil-seeds, but without success, until 
an old woman suggested mixing water with the oil-press ( ghani ). 

Another storv is that ODce Luqmdn when travelling in the desert was 
caught in the rain, and put his clothes under an inverted jar. When 
the shower had passed ho entered a hut where he found the devil, who 
taught him how to make oil in return for an explanation a3 to how 
Luqmdn had kept his clothes dry.t 

After Luqmdn came Babd Budhu,j and after him Mini and Babd 
Jassu who worked oil-presses. But according to another account, 
after* Luqmdn came .Bdbd Hassu. He had a son called Mind, who 
also took to cleaning, clothes. Baba Mind was indeed the founder of 
the Bunjdhis or true Telis. He in turn had four sons, Takht, Bakht, 
Rakht and Sakht. 

Other accounts represent Babd Hassu as merely the patron saint of 
the Telis, and as a Sayyid by race.§ The guardians of liis shrine used 
to be invited by the Telis to their funerals and festivities and suitably 
fed, but this practice has now ceased. 

In Dora Gbdzi Khdn a- Tell begins his work with an invocation to 
Luqmdn. With Luqmdn Bdbd Hassu is invoked when oil-seeds are put 
into the press in the following prayer:— 

Pir uslad Luqman hakim hikmat dd hddshah. Dada Hassu Teli 
hhush wasse haiveli : i. e. “ Luqmdn our master, is the prince of (nil) arts. 
May Dada Hassu Teli live happily in his dwelling.” 

InGurddspur the morning prayer, said while reverently touching the 
kolhu, reads : — Bismillah-ur-Rahmaa , ur-Rahim, yd pir Hassu ; to which 
is sometimes added tera Allah hi Allah hai, “ God is with thee !" 



The Telis. 


* This does not apply to the eastern Districts where the Telis know nothing of B&bd 
llassfi or his story. In Shahpur the Tahlm section, who appear to be Natndgara by trade, 
alone claim descent from Babd Hassu. 

t A variant of this legend aaya that Plato had a well in his garden whence a girl came 
to draw water. She kept her clothes dry by the samo device and the philosopher was so 
nuzzled that, in return for her explanation as to how she had kept her clothes dry, he 
taught her to make oil by crushing mustard seed. 

tOuniBudhu is also worshipped by the Telia of Banur in Patiala. They distribute 

• weet pura* or sweetmeats, which are made of 1J ncts of ilour, among children in his name 
When yoking a new ox to the kolhu they also make wdgu.hu » and place them in it invoking 
Hudhn 8 name, but that U all they know about him. Budhu may be a name for Bhairon ° 
$ He is said to have kept-an oil shop and to have always asked a customer to weidi out 
<; own oil. If the customer weighod it incorrectly ho was smitten with blindness ‘ * 

SU ,..... „ .IfrtrM.'rkf rrrain nife , Pn n.. ~ c., .. , uuo »». 


hi 


;count saya he was a khiti or digger of grata pita. Panjabi Dy. p. 5ha digging') 1 
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Guild system .—Tho Telis of Jfnd tahsil have a chauntra at Jind 
town and subordinate to it are tappas at several of the larger villages in 
the tract. The sirpanch is hereditary, and one or two headmen from 
eacli tuppa assemble at the chauntra . 


The sirpanch receives a pagri at a birth, wedding or funeral, aud 
exercises tl.e usual functions. Elsewhere the caste has a system, 
ni 1 or more nebulous than usual, of y an chav at s, sometimes without 
chaudhns. In Ambdla the Penjas and Telis have separate panchayats. 

I lie following is a list of the Teli gots, which are said to uumber 53 
m Gurgaon, or 64 (12 B&rhi and 52 Bunjilbi) elsewhere. The list 
however, includes maoy ah or septs :— 9 


AdL 

Alami. 

AIL 

A man, Aman. 

? Arbia. 

Arli. 

Baddhar. 

BaddA. 

Bfidgajjnr. 

B6gri. 

Bahlfm, Balim, Bahlfm, 
Basin, Bhasm. 

Batham. 

Bhnnd* 

Bhar&i, 

Bharbhunja. 

BhattL 
P Bhehuva. 

? Bhittei. 

Bhutta. 

Cliabcbi. 

Chahil. 

Chanda]:. 

Changar. 

Channau. 

Chauhan. 

ohhaliil. 

IVihar 

Pahhna, said to bo a 
Brahman got. 
Darema. 

Deota. 

Phawan, said to be a 
Khatrf got. 

Phi/i. 

? Dholijaddan. 

Dunga. 

Gahlot 

OaUchi. 

Ganj&. 

Ganjaur. 

Gaur, a Brahman got. 
Gendi. 

Ghaman. 


? Gharia. 

Gil. 

Gori, Goria. 

? Gundra. 

Guzira. 

Ilammi. 

Hastra. 

IBndru. 

Hir. 

Jadhran. 

Jaggi. 

Jaid. 

Jajuhan. 

Jandan. 
Jandaraiyan. 
Januhen.'c/. Jan* 
juhen. 

Jathdrwa. 

Jatu. 

Jawam. 

Jhain. 

Jhajhunia. 

Jhala. 

Jh&nmn, -fn, -in 
Jhammat. 

Jhandar, JhandrAn. 

Jhiman. 

JhuAn. 

Jindran. 

Juraditor. 

Kachhor. 

Kachhui. 

Kaith. 

? K4L 
KHlia. 

Keljuddan. 

Kandlot, 

Kantlra. 

Kail. 

Kajla. 

Kiile, Kale. 
Kangari. 

Karim. 

Kctlf, cf. Khetle. 


Khangfu. 

Kharmshi. 

Kharse. 

Khatri. 

Khetle.j 

Khokhar. 

KichchL 

Kikkar. 

Ladhu Kllel. 
Langho. 

Lare. 

Lohar. 

? Lund-dntra. 
Magh nans. 

? Mahim. 
Mahindiu, a 
Khatri got. 
Mai 

Malak.i 
Mailhe. 
Mandahar. 
Mango Khel. 
Manj, -jh. 
MarMns. 

Matta. 

Mehras. 

Moj. 

Minh&s. 

Mundh. 

Mural. 

Nagah, Nig£b£, 
said to be a 
Brahman got. 
Nuru. 

Ptt. 

Pillhi. 

PaDji Khel. 
Pashin, *(n. 
Patha. 

Pilchb 
Phira Khel. 
Pfron. 

PuiL 

Pundfir, 


Pdnhar, Punwar. 
Purina. 

Puriwal. 

Quraiahi. 

Ragu. 

Rahtar. 

Raj pal. 

RAthor. 

? Rohfr. 

Roy a. 

Rura. 

Siihal. 

Saihna, Sahni. 
Sainsi. 

Sakila. 

Salahan. 

Sambasi. 

Samman Khel. 
Sangile. 

S&rad. 

Saroha, BAroa. 
Saundhi. 

Said. 

Sayyid, Sod. 
Siahsaroe. 

Sobrao. 

Soda. 

Sohna. 

Sotakhni. 

Sulhaye. 

Sultu Khel. 
Tagahn. 

Tahitn. 

Taoni. 

Tarm6n. 

Thuddi. 

Tunwar. Tunhar, 
Tut, Tur. 

Ugan. 

Wadhaa. 

WaryLh. 



* A nickname, said to have been bestowed on the founder of the sept, who was ^killed 
in music and criticised the singing of some dancing girls, who challenged him to sing, 
llenco he was dubbed Bhand. 

t So called because descended from a Gaurya Rajput who was born in a field. 

+ Said to be a title bestowed by a ' king of Ghazni.’ It ia also the name of an occupa* 
tional group. 
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Teli-rdja — I hakhar. 

These gots or ale belong to the whole caste, and are not confined to 
auv one branch of it as a rule, though in Ainbdla the Peujas are said to 
liave among others the following sections Eaunji and Dedan (supe¬ 
rior), and Phapute, Jand (wood) (sic), Hatim, Sohatte, Ahre^Kamboh, 
Boddhan and Malan Hans— which aro not found among the Telis. 

Of these gots several, e. g,, the Badgujjar, Bha(.(i, Gliaulutn, I unwar 
and Tunwar are of ostensibly Edjput origin : others, like the Gil, being 
J<4s : others again Kaiaths, Pa(hdns and other castes. 

The caste is, apparently, recruited from time to time by the absorp¬ 
tion of telis by occupation. At first one plying that trade is admitted 
to social intercourse, Telis eating and smoking with lnm, but lie is only 
allowed connubium after two or three generations. Occasionally, mean- 
while, a separate endogamous group is formed, sucli as tho Rain 
Khardsias* in Jiud. 

(2) Tarkhdn was an Arghun title, and first appears, in Indian 
history, as borne by Arghun Kbdn grandson of Huhiku Kl.du whose 
descendants founded the Arghun dynasty of Sind ;; (1521—1545 A. D.) 
Another branch, known as the Tarkhans, ruled in Sind for 38 years, till 
1000 II. 1591-2 A.D. or even later, and its scions still survive in Nasrpur 
and Thatta.t This title is entirely unconnected with the caste of tho 
Tarkhans. 

Tei i Raja a class of faqirs found in the south-west of the Punjab, in Hera 
Ghdzi KMn and Muzaffargarb, but their original home is said to be 
Guirdnwdla. They receive alms from all classes, and aro especially 
addicted to cheating women by false prophecies. They are said to 
take their name from the dirty, oily clothes winch they think it neces¬ 
sary to wear. For an account of their relation to the Bhrme of Jaw a la 
Mukhi, see Vol. I. 

Terapantbi, a sect of the Jains, undoubtedly Digambaras. 

Tewatia, a tribe of Ja*s, found in Gurgaon : cf. Tavfta. 

Thao a cheat. The only caste in the Punjab which ever evinced a 
tendency to take to become professional Thags was the Mazhabi. 

Thahal, a Ja( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Thahim, (1) a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; (2) a 

clan (agricultural) found in Multdn ; (3) a Khokbar dan (agncul- 
tural) found in Sbdhpur, See under rahim. 

Thakerye, a Gujar elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ThAKUL a tribe which once held Bbimbar. Tradition says that its last 
ruling chief, Bhupdl Singh, was slain by Chib Chand, the Katoch, who 
liad married his daughter.t See Chib. 

T Thakub, 

See R6t*bi and als0 under Rdjbans. See Sewak Daryd also. 


—irnPhelTwoDion do not wear the ndth, or noso*ring, glasa bracelets or clothes dyed wi 
• o • but they may wear lac bracelets and the vuihan (troupers) in lieu of the lahnaa 
t f 'tt t, 1 , PP. 407-500 cf. p. 303. * ’ 

limit M0.W2- 


with 




fTia kre-lchel — Thind, £65 

Thakre-khel, lit. ‘descendants of Thdkaria/ a section of the Aromas found 
in Mfdnwdli. 

Tharana, a sept, apparently of the Kharral, which, with the Bar, and some 
Bhawdna, Barwdna, Khokhar, Kuddan, Machki and Sandela families, 
holds Chak No. 269 R. B., in the Chendb Colony, Lyallpur District. 
All aboriginal inhabitants ' of this tract, the residents of this village 
have all been proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 

Tbaroli, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Thathkra, Thathjar. Kalaigar and misgar are virtually synonymous with 
thathera. 

The Thathera is the man who sells, as the Kasera is the man who 
makes vessels of copper, brass, and other mixed metals. He is generally 
a Hindu. The word seems to be merely the name of an occupation, 
and it is probable that most of the Thatheras would return them¬ 
selves as belonging to some mercantile caste. 'Those returned are 
for the most part Hindu. They are said to wear the 6acred thread. 

Thavi, the curpenter and stone-mason of the hills, just as the Rdj of the 
plains, who is a bricklayer by occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhdn 
by caste. His principal occupation is building tho village houses, which 
are in those parts made oi stone ; and he also does what wood-work 
is required for them. He thus forms the connecting link between 
the workers in wood or Tarkhdns on the one hand, and the bricklayers 
and masons or Rdj on the other. The Thdvi is always a Hindu, and 
ranks in social standing far above the Ddgi or outcast menial, but 
somewhat below the Kauot or inferior cultivating casto of the hills, 
Sardar Gurdidl Singh gave the following information taken down 
from a Thdvi of Hoshidrpur :—“ An old man said ho and his people 
“ were of a Brahman family, but had taken to stone-cuttiug aud so 
“ had become Thdvis, since the Brahmans would no longer intermarry 
“ with them. Thus the Thdvis include men who are Brahmans, Rdj- 
“puts, Kanets, and the like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely 
“ and thus formed a real Thdvi caste, quite distinct from those who merely 
“followed the occupation of Thdvi but retained their original caste/*' 
The Thdvi of the bills will not eat or intermarry with the Barhdi 
or Kharddi of the neighbourhood. 

Ther, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Thethia, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Thind. — (1) a small Jat clan, found iu Ludhidua, 

Its ancestor, Bichlm, has a samadh at Shahna in that District whence 
members of tho clan have taken bricks aud built samdihs in their own 
villages. After a wedding the bride and bridegroom play with twigs 
after worshipping the samadh . The bridegroom first striked the bride 
seven times with the twigs and then the bride strikes him iu turn. 
Alms offered to the samadh are taken by a Brahman. The milk of a cow 
or buffalo is first offered on tho samadh and some is also given to a 
Brahman, The ghi of the first Atndwas is also offered on the samadh 
and given to a Brahman ; (2) a Kainboh clan (agricultural) both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, found iu Montgomery, 
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Thobd — fholhd* 

Tboba Tliobi = Dhobi, q . v. Bui; the term is also said to mean a welt- 
sinker in the Punjab : ? = Toba. 

Thoka, a syn. for Tarkh&n — at least in the Eastern Punjab : — .Sikh or 
Singh/the carpenter caste among Sikhs; Panjabi Dicty ., p. 1130. 

Thori. — It appears almost certain that, so far as the plains of the Punjab 
are concerned, tho Thori and the Ahem refer to the same Cfiste. In the 
hills* the men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as 
Thoris; and it is possible that the Thoris of the Simla Hills are nothing 
more than persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that 
the Aberi of Eajput&na should be found in those hills, and the word 
seems to be applied to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without 
regard to castes. Still, the Thoris do seem to have a connection with 
the Banj&ras. They are said by Tod to be carriers in the K&jput&na 
deserts; and the headmen of both Thoris and Banjaras are called 
N&ik. It is not at all impossible that tho Thoris may be allied to or 
identical with the lower class of Bauj&ras, while the Alieris are true 
hunters. But in tho Punjab plains the two words seem to be used in¬ 
differently, aud we muse consider them as synonymous for the present. 
Sir James Wilson says that an Aheri is called N£ik as a term ot 
honour, and Thori as a term of contempt. The Aheris or Heris or 
Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and Sir Henry Elliott says 
that they have proceeded from the Dh£naks, though they do not eat 
dead carcasses as the Dh&naka do. Their name is said to signify 
‘ cowherd/ from her , a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not infrequently settle dowa in villages where they find 
employment. They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and 
impure, and work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations 
they work in the fields, and especially move about in gangs at harvest 
time in search of employment as reapers; and they cut wood aud 
grass and work as general labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. 
In Sirsa they occasionally cultivate, while in Karn&l they often make 
saltpetre, and in iUjput&na they are employed as out-door servants, 
and even as musicians. Their home is UAjputAna, especially Jodhpur 
and the prairies of Bik&nar, and they are found in the Punjab only in 
Delhi, Hiss&r and the south-east of tho Punjab generally. In appear¬ 
ance and physique they resemble the Bawaria ; but they have no special 
dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are Sikhs; but the 
remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to 
live beyond the village ditch. They do uot keep donkeys, nor eat 
beef or carrion, aud they worship the ordinary village deities, but 
especially Babaji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and Khetrpdl of Jodhpur. 
The (Jt.amarsvA iiraliuians officiate at their marriages and on like occa¬ 
sions They burn their dead aud send the ashes to the Ganges. Mr. 
Christie wrote :—“ What beef is to the Hindu and pork to tho Musal- 
horse-flesh is to the Aheri.” They have clans with ltajput 
names, all of which intermarry one with another. They aro said in 
ome parts to be addicted to thieving ; but this is not their general 



eha^uot or* 

a J&t clan (agricultural), found in MulMn. 


I tL agriculturists of the Salt Range curry salt on bullocks to Rawalpindi in autumn 
3 a carriers a»o called thori) which describes their occupation merely (Wace). 


The» 
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Thothia, an agricultural clan, found in Sh&hpur. 

Ihuana, a sept of Kanets, found in Hindur (N&Mgarh). 

Tuutbai,, a tribo of Muhammadan -Jilts found in Giijr/ifc. It claims Suraibansi 
or'gm by descent from Thdthu, son of Kdjd K&m, whose other son, 
Ndru, founded the Narwd. 


Tiach, a </oi5 or tribo of the Mahton which has a bdra or 


villages in tlio Garhshankar tahsil of Eosbidrpur on tlief Kapurtliala 


border. 


Tibbi Lund, a small organised Baloch tuman wholly confined to the Dere 
Ghdzi Khan district, where they occupy a small area in the midst 
of the Gurohdni country. They are composed of a Lund and a 
Khosa clan, the former comprising some two-tliiids of their whole 
numbers. To the Khosas a third clan, called Kind, but of impure blood 
is also attached. These three clans were recently united under the 
authority of the Tibbi Lund tumandar. 


Tibetan.— Tlio only true Tibetans found in the l’unjab are the people of 
Spiti. These speak a dialect of Western Tibetan or Bh.ti, ns' it is 
vaguely termed by the hill people who speak the Pnhdri dialects of 
Punjab. 

In Spiti a Tibetan’s individuality is not fixed by his and his father’s 
names because he has two, and often three recognised fathers. It is 
fixed by (1) his personal name, (2) by his house tin me, (3) by his clan 
name. This last is the name of the phaa-pun-sbip (father-brothor-ship) 
to ’which ho belongs, Each phaf-pun is exogamous, a custom noticed by 
the most ancient Chinese authors who describe the Tibetans, and every 
phas-pun has to look after the cremation of its dead and in every 
village it usually erects a [m)chodrte n or mani walls to their memory, 
its name being inscribed on the votive tablet of the monament. The 
names of their clans are (like the als among the Brahmans, RAjput.s 
etc., of the Himalayas) often local. Thus the names of the ’pha*-pun 
of Khalatu indicate that the greater part of the population of the 
village camo from Gilgit. In Spiti the phas-pun h called ru{s)pa 
or bones, as Sir J, B. Lyall said, but he was wrong in writing that tho 
Homo ru{s)pa are to be found in all the villages of Spiti. Some of 
them are scattered about in a number of villages, but quite now names 
will also bo found. Of tlie names given by Lyall the following are 
certainly Tibetan : (i) Gyazliingpa ‘ largo field/ (2) Khyungpo ‘ garuda 
men,’ a very common name in the pre-Buddhist period—, (8) I -onchenpa, 
‘ great ministers’ and (4) Nyegspa, a word fouud in tho earliest Tibetan 
records. The two other names appear to be non-Tibetan, Hesir being 
doubtless the Honsi caste found in Kulu. 


Village life in Spiti. 

The Spiti men buy old cattle from the Ldbulis, and slaughter them 
in the autumn to furnish the larder for the six months of winter. 

Parched barley-flour made into porridge is the every-day food in Spiti. 
It is also eaten boiled with butter and green herbs into a kind of soup. 

The houseB in Spiti as in Lilhul are very different in appearance Iron 
those of Kulu and Kitngja. They are two or sometimes three storeys 
high, with flat roofs; the lower storey is occupied by the cattle, horses, 



and sheep and goats, the upper one contains the room lived in by the 
family. In Spiti these rooms are commonly three in number, and sur¬ 
round on three sides an open court, one of them is the family chapel, 
which is ordinarily very well furnished with images, large prayer 
cylinders, religious pictures, books, and sacramental vessels, the others 
are good sized rooms lighted by small windows hung with wooden shutters, 
the largest is about 20 feet square, and has a roof supported by a double 
row of upright posts. At the corners of the house are flag-staffs 
consisting of poles, from which hang black yak’s tails. The walls are 
whitewashed inside and out, and neatly topped with a coping of faggots. 


The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance to that in a 
L&hul one, but tubs and pails, the woodwork of which comes from 
Bashahr, are much used, and the churn for beating up the tea with 
salt and butter is never missing. 


In Spiti polyandry is not recognised, as only the elder brother 
marries and the younger ones become monks, but there is not the least 
aversion to the idea of two brothers cohabiting with the same woman, 
and it often happens in an unrecognised way, particularly among the 
landless classes, who send no sons into the monasteries. Sir James 
Lyall was infoimed that, when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the 
bride from her father’s house, they are met by a party of the bride’s 
friends and relations who stop the path, whereupon a sham fight of a 
very rough description ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, 
before they are allowed to pass, are well drubbed with good thick 
switches. If a man wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, 
lie must give her all she brought with her, and a field or two besides 
by way of maintenance. On the other hand, if a wife insists on leav¬ 
ing her husband, she cannot be prevented from so doing, but, if no 
fault on the husband’s side is proved, he can retain her jewels, and he 
can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in addition can te- 
covor something from the co-respondent by way of fine and damages. 
There is a recognised ceremony of divorce which is sometimes used 
when both parties consent. Husband and wife hold the ends of a thread, 
repeating meanwhile :—" Odo father and mother gave, another father 
and motner took away : as it was not our fate to agree, we separate 
with mutual good will,” the thread is then severed by applying alight 
to tlie middle. After divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom she 
pleases. If her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the second marriage 
much like the first, but with less expense; if they are poor, a very 
slight ceremony is used. 

Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a river, or 
made into a figure of the deceased and deposited into % chorten or 
pyramidical cenotaph in the case of great men. Burning is apparently 
the only practice in L&hul, but in Spiti the dead are said to be some¬ 
times exposed on the hills to be eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small 
pieces and Unown to dogs and birds, according to the custom of Great 
Tibet, where these beneficent methods of disposing of the body are 
philosophically preferred as most likely to be pleasing to the heavenly 
powers. In the public rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you 
are shown masonry pillars which contain the bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 
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Tibetans in Spiti. 

In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men consists of a skull cap, a long 
loose or frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in at the waist by a 
long and broad sash, and a pair of boots with leathern soles and cloth 
tops reaching to and gathered below the knee. Some who can afford it 
wear also a silk or cotton undercoat, the coat is generally the natural 
color of the wool, the other articles are rod, or red and black. Every 
man weal’s a loose necklace of rough lumps of turquoise, amber, and 
other stones mixed with coral beads. A bright iron pipe and a knife 
in sheath are stuck in his belt, from which hang also by steel chains 
his chakmak or flint and steel and tinder box, a metal spoon, and a 
bunch of the most fantastically-shaped keys. In the fold of his coat next 
the skin he carries a wooden or metal dri?iking-cup, a tobacco-pouch, 
some parched barley-meal; and other odds and ends. Many wear their 
hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen. If of a serious tone — a profess¬ 
ing Buddhist (to adopt a phrase used among some Christians) —he will 
never go out without a prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religious book 
or two slung on his back, and repeats the Oin mani at every pause in 
the conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religious functions, 
go bareheaded, and wear a l’osary of beads iustead of a necklace : the 
cut of their coat and boots is the same, but the cloth is dyed either 
red or yellow. Astrologers dress in red from head to foot, the women 
wear a coat, sash, nnd boots like the men, but the coat is, lie thought, 
always of a dark color, they also wear loose red trousers, the ends of 
which are tucked into the boots, and a shawl over tlieir shoulders, they 
go bareheaded, and wear their hair in a number of small plaits which 
hang down the hack. On the top of their heads the married women 
wear a pirak or silver ornament from which depoud strings ol beads on 
both sitjes of their faces, and long tails of leather studded with coarse 
turquoises. The girls wear only a single turquoise threaded on the hair 
near the parting : this, like the snood in Scotland, is a sign of their 
being unmarried. In winter both sexes wear great-coats made of 
sheepskin with the wool on. 

The great mass of the arable land consists of the holdings of 
the talfas or reveuuo-payers, which are each separate estates of the 
nature of household allotments. Within these estates the following 
occupants may bo found ;— 

Firstly , in each there is the kang chimpci (great house) or head of 
the family, who is primarily responsible for the revenue, the bcgdr or 
forced labour, and the share of common expenses demaitdable on the 
whole holding. He is tho eldest son, for primogeniture prevails, but it 
does not follow that his father must be dead, for by custom of the 
country the father retires from the headship of the family when his 
eldest son is of full age and has taken unto himself a wife. There are 
cases in which father and son agree to live on together iu one house, 
but they are very rare. On each estate there is a kind of dower house 
with a plot of land attached, to which tho father in these cases retires. 
When installed there, he is called the kang vhungpa (small houseman). 
The amount of land attached differs on different estates, where it u. 
big, the kang chungpa pays a sum of cash, or cash and gram, a ou 
equal to its ratable assessment, but where it is small, as is i\m\h ) ^ 

case he pays a small cash fee only* which is really rather a h° ul + 1 
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than a share of the land revenue, to which, however, it is credited in 
collection. The hang changpa is not liable for any share of common 
expenses (a heavy charge in Spiti) nor for performance of begar or 
forced labour. On occasions of a great demand for men to do some 
work near the village he may be impressed, bnt the principle is that 
he is free. Sometimes, in the absence of a living father, tho widowed 
mother, or the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, 
occupies the small house and lard on the same terms. A yang chungpa 
is the term used to describe a person living on an estate in a separate house 
of lower degree than that of the hang chungpa . Such a person is al¬ 
ways some relation of the head of the family, he may be the grand¬ 
father who has been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of 
his own son, the father, but it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, 
aunts, or their illegitimate offspring in this position. A small plot, of 
land is generally attached to the house, ana a few annas of revenue 
are paid, but rather as a heartli-tax on account of grass, wood, water, 
etc., than as the share of tho land-tax on the plot held. In proof of 
this some yang changpas have no land attached to the house, but pay 
like the other*. Most of these people would bo entitled to some main¬ 
tenance from the head of the family if he did not give them a plot of 
land. They are not liable to be impressed for ordinary begar, but most 
help on occasions of great demand near home. They often do distant 
begar , however, in place of the head of the family by mutual agreement. 
On many holdings another class of people are found living in a depen¬ 
dent position towards the kavg chimpa or head of the family. They 
have a small house to themselves, with or without a patch of land 
attached, generally they pay an anna or two to revenue, whether they 
hold land or not. In fact in this respect, and with regard to liability 
to begar , they am much on the same footing as the yang chungpa , tho 
fundamental difference is that they are noo related to the head of the 
family, and have got their house or house and land, not with reference 
to any claim to maintenance, but out of the favour, or for the mutual 
benefit of both parties. They are, therefore, expected to do a great 
deal of field work for him. People of this class are called dotal, literally 
smoke-makers, because they have a hearth to themselves, bnt no other 
interest in the land. To mark the fact that they hold of one particular 
landholder, the word ranki, meaning private or particular, is addod. 
All Jand held by the hang chungpas and by yang chungpas and ranki, 
dotuls, pertains to the holding or allotment, cannot be alienated, end 
lapses to the hang chimpa. The latter could not of course evict a hang 
chungpa , and the general feeling is that-when he has given a plot to 
a yang chimgpct, he could not resume it, except with consent, but he 
could resume from a ranki dotnl , and would bo considered quite justified 
in so doing On the grounds of customary service not having been pro¬ 
perly performed. The constitution of the fepiti family has justly been 
described as a system of primogeniture whereby the eldest soil 
succeeds in tlie lifetime of his lather. Tho working of tin's system 
in the case of proprietary holdings of the first class is described under 
Kang-chimpa, on p. 473 of Vol. II. In the case ofHhe little plots held 
by people of the dotul class, father and son live on together, a 9 the 
land is too small to be divided, and there are no responsibilities which 
father could transfer with the land to the son. In the same way two 
or m6re brothers of this class live on together, often with a wife in 



common, till oue or other, generally the weakest, is forced out to find a 
subsistence elsewhere. Working for food or wages, and not the plot 
of land, is the chief source of subsistence to these people. 

TfRAHJ, an inhabitant of Tfrdh. 

TiBMAzi, a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Tiwana, (1) a tribe of Rdjput status which holds the country at the foot of 
the Shdhpur Salt Range. They have played a far more pjominent part 
in Punjab history than their mere numbers would render probable. They 
are said to be Punwdr Rajputs, and descended from the same ancestor 
as the Sial and Ghbba. They probably entered the Punjab together 
with the Sidl, and certainly before the close of the 15th century. They 
first settled at Jahdngir on the Indus, but eventually moved to their 
present abodo9 in the Shdhpur that, where they built their chief town 
of Mitha Tiwdna.* The Tiwana resisted the advancing forces of the 
Sikhs long after the rest of the district had fallen before them. They 
are now ‘ a half pastoral, half agricultural tribe, and a fine hardy race 
of men who make good soldiers, thougli their good qualities are sadly 
marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a source 
of never-ending trouble to themselves and all with whom they are 
brought in contact/ (2). A tribe of J&ts. In Patiala they claim 
descent from Lakkhu, 7th in descent from Tiwdna, a Punwdr Rdjput 
and still discoimtenanco karewa . They migrated from Dhdrd Nagri in 
the 13th century. They worship a Sati called Dddi Bir Sadhoi, to 
whom they offer the first milk of a cow, and, at weddings, 5£ yards of 
cloth, a rupee and two laddus , (3). A Kamboli clan (agricultural) 

found in Amritsar. 

Toba, a well-digger ; also called ghotakhor i . e. diver, in Ludhiana. In 
Gujrat the Tobas are said to be called Sangh or Singh ; but Singha 
appears to be strictly applicable only to a well-^nder. 

Tobla, see under Hatikhol. 

Topi, a Jdt. clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Togocui, see Tdwd. 

Tokas, a Jdt tribe found in Jind They are of unknown origin. 
Bhagwdn Dds, the saint, was a Tokas and his descendants are called 
Swdnii, but marry among Jd^s. The Tokas or Swamis do not smoke 
or eat onions, avoid castrating bullst and only use milk after first 
offering it to their Guru. 

Tokhi, the most prominent of all the Ghilzai Afghdn tribes, till the ldofcak 
gave rulers to Kandahdr about 1700 A. D. They hold the valley of 
l-lie Tarnak and the north valley of the Arghanddb with KaliU-i-Ghilzai 
their principal centre. The Kharoti are an offshoot of them. Some 
Tokhi visit Dora Ismail Khdn. 

Tola, a tribe of Muhammadan Jdjs found in Gnjrdt> It claims to be an 
offshoot of the Gondai Jdts, and says that its ancestor, being childless, 
vowed that if he had a son he would give his weight in gold aud silver 

* The subsequent history of the family is narrated at pages 019 to 584 of Griffin's Punjab 
Chiefa aud at page 40jf of Coionel Davie#’ Shahpur Report. 

| Probably because they are Shaivas and the bull ia sacred to Shiva. 
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to the poor. His eon was so weighed and was called Tola—/r. tolna , 
to weigh. 

Toniyan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Tor, see under Utm£nzai. 

Tor Gund, see under Spin Gund. 

Torwal, a non-PotMn tribe which, with the Garhwfs, occupied both lower 
and Upper Swat prior to the invasion of Sw&t by the Yusufzai Parians 
in the 16th century A. D. They now hold the Swdt Kohislan and pay a 
nominal tribute to the Ehushwaqt family ruling in Yasfn and Mastuj. 
Little is yet known of them. The Torw&ls speak Torw&K. Biddulph 
describes the Torw&lik and Bashkarik as the two communities of Torw&l 
and Bashkar in the Panjkora and Swdt valleys. The former with 
20,000 souls are the more numerous, and the latter number some 
J2,000 to 15,000 souls. The two communities are closely connected 
and intermarry, and in appearance they do not differ from the, tribes 
of the Indus valley, though separation has produced considerable 
differences in their dialects. The Torw&lik must have once occupied 
some extensive valley like Buner, but they have been thrust up into 
the more mountainous tracts by the Pa^hdns* to whom their attitude 
is one of passive resistance. 

The Torwrilik have retained few of their ancient customs save their 
national dances, and in Bashkir dances of women take place at which 
men are not allowed to be present. Both communities allow marriage 
of first cousins, but those between uncle and niece or niece’s daughter 
are forbidden. In Torwhl a bride-price is paid, and the bridegroom’s 
party is accompanied at the wedding by men dressed as women who 
dance and jest, and the whole village takes part in the entertaiument 
of his friends. In this community women inherit the father’s Sand in 
equal shares with sons, a custom in advance of those found among 
other tribes of the Hindu Kush. The Muhammadan calendar is in 
use in Torw&l—but not in Bashkar. 

The Bashk&rik are the most degraded of all the so-called Dard tribes, 
quarrelsome among themselves yet unable to offer any resistance to 
the raids to which they are exposed on every side. In spito of a fertile 
soil and abundant flocks and herds they live in great squalor. They 
eay they became Musalmans nine generations ago and till quite 
recently used to expose their dead on the hill-tops in coffins. 

Totazaj, see under Marwat. 

Totrtj, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Tsag, a tribe of Ja^s found in the Isakhel tahsil of Midnw6li. Living 
among the Ni&zi Path&is they have begun to call themselves Nidzi. 

TbAGGAB, a tribe of status which holds a few villages on the Chen&b, 
both in Mult&n next to the Tahim, and in Muzaffargarh. They say 
they are Bhatri Bdjputs and take their name from their ancestral home, 
Traggar, in Bfktoer. They first migrated to Jhang but about 160 
years ago quarrelled with the tSi&i and left that district to settle on 
the banks of the Chen&b. 


♦ The Pafch&D9 call them, and all other Muhammadaua of Indian descent in the Hindu Kush 
T gUejff, KohieUms. 
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Tbakhane, a family, now in reality extinct, which . gave a line of R4 a to 
Gilgit from about the beginning of the 14th till its extinction early 
in the 19tli century. The founder of the dynasty was Azor who 
married the daughter of Shiri Buddatt, the last Shin R& of Gilgit, but 
it derives its name from Trdkhdn, 7th in descent from Azor. It has 
two cognate branches, the Moglote and Girkis. To the former branch 
belongs the present Rdof Gilgit, and the Girkis founded the principality 
of Hunza. The Trakhan<£ furnishes an instance of descent in the 
female line, for on the death of Mirza Ins daughter Jowdri succeeded 
him and married, but as soon as her sou was 12 years old dismissed 
her husband and abdicated in her son’s favour. He became tho failier 
of Sulaimdn Khdn, who assumed the name of Gauri Tham Khdn, the 
last Rd who maintained his independence. 

Tre^o, a thieving class found in Rawalpindi, Gf. Tarer. 

TatJND, the offspring of a Satti, Dhund or Jasgam by a low-caste wife or 
concubine. 

Tule, a Eh arm 1 clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Tdliat>, a small branch, little esteemed, of tho Gakkhars, with which the 
other clans of that tribe do not intermarry. 

Tulla, a Jd4 clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Tung, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Tungar, an agricultural clan fouud in Shdhpur. 

TtJNWAR (often contracted to Tur), tho principal Rdjput tribe of the Eastern 
Plains. Though a sub-division of the Jddubansi it is generally reckoned 
as one of the 86 royal tribes of R^puts. It furnished India with the 
dynasty of Vikramdditya, tho beacon of later Hindu chronology, 
and Delhi with its last Indian rulers, Anancrpdl, the last Tunwar Rdja, 
abdicating in favour of his Chauhdn grandchild Pirfchi Rdj,* in whose 
time tho Musalmans conquered North-Western India. An early 
Anangpdl Tunwar founded in 792 A.D. the city of Delhi on the ruins 
of the ancient Imlrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three and 
a half centurieB, 11 is therefor© natural that tho Tunwar should be 
found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province. In Delhi itself 
indeed, they are less numerous than might have been expected. Bub 
they are exceedingly numerous in Ambdla, Hissdr, and Sirsa. The 
name being a famous one, many Rdjputs of various tribes which have 
no real connection with the Tunwar have adopted it. Thus in Karndl 
the Ghauhdn Tunwar are probably Chauhdns. 

The Tunwar are the westernmost of the great Rdjput tribes of the 
eastern Punjab. Wheu ejected from Delhi they are said to have 
settled at Pundri in Karndl,t on the Ambald border and once the seat 
of tho Pundir, and thence to have spread both north and south. 
They now occupy Haridna, or the greater portion of Hissdr ,t and 

* Another version, from KarnAl, makes Pirtlii Rdj sistor’s son of Anangpdl who placed his 
nephew in charge of his kingdom while.he went to bathe in the Ganges and on his rotnrn 
was refused admission to Delhi. . , , ,,. 

t They hold a compact block between Shaiiab/td aud Pohowa, including the township oi 
Panipat. their villages being grouped in the btiMinin of Lukhi, Nnlimi, Paglhaki, h.uuin 
lemailAbad, From the latter was founded Thaska MirAnji in tho reign of Muhammad “n* 
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•stretch across Karndl and the south of Patfdla into the west of the 
Ambfila district, separating the Cbauhdn and other Rajputs who hold 
the Jumna districts to tlio east of them from the great JdJ tribes of 
the Mdlwa which lie to their west. There is however a Oliauhdn colony 
to the north-west of them on the lower Ghaggar in the Hissdr district 
and Patidla. The Jdtu of Haridna are a Tunwar clan. In Hissdr they 
still retain possession of the villages of Bahuna, Basti Somana, Danlat 
and Jamdlpur. They are also found as far to the west a3 the kdrddria 
of Minchindbdd and Khairpur in Bahdwalpur, in which State they 
have six septs:—i. Sukhere, ii. Kalloke, iii. Bhane-ke, iv. Hind due, 
v. Sango-ke, vi. Chadhrar. 

The Tfinwars are undoubtedly the oldest Rdjput tribe in the Hissdr 
district, which-they entered in two streams : the first during the 
period of Tunwar ascendancy at Delhi under Anangpdl J, represented by 
the cattle-lifting communities of Bahuna, Basti and the adjacent 
villages. The second wave of immigration occurred under Anangpul 
II as already related in Vol. II supra, at p. 378, a. c.Jdtu. 1 he 1 un¬ 
wars are nearly all Muhammadans in Hissdr, and say they were 
converted voluntarily before the time of Aurangzob. 

Tub (1) an agricultural clan found in Shdbpur, (2) a Hindu Jat clan 
’(agricultural) found in Montgomery, (3i a Gujar clan (agricultural) 
LZd in Amritsar, and (4) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found ... 
Montgomery. See tinder T unwar. 

TuR-KBEii the weavers of Kdldbdgh and Mdri on the Indus who claim 
Pa thin descent. The name is said to mean gentlemen of the loom : 
fr. tur, ‘loom * and khel, * group ’ ‘or tribe. 

Tcr. (1) the musician of the Simla hills who beats the drum when a corpse 
is carried out to the burning ground. They get a share in the offer- 
ngs ofthe dead and receive the shroud, besides getting fees in pro¬ 
portion to the means of the deceased. They are also given grain at 
harvest time. As they take the offerings of the dead they are consider, 
ed unclean and rank a little lower than a Bdn or LoUv m the hills. 
They also * generally do sewing work also. They marry m their own 
community, and in the upper hills a Kanet may not cohabit with a 
Turi woman, but in the lower he could not be outcasted for so doing. 
A Bahu or Kuran Kanet might possibly keep a I un woman without 
much risk of excommunication? The Turi generally are not agricul¬ 
turists, but. live by singing and musical performances. 

(21 Early in the 16th century some 60 families of a Hindki or 
Indinn race called T6ri moved up from their earlier seats opposite 
NUdb on Ae^ndus iu the Attock district into the Kurram valley where 
thev fettled down as fwmadyaa or vassals of the Bmhush Pastas or 
< PathduB of the Bangaslidt.’ Weakened by internal dissensions and 

H to Kohdt the Bangaeh lost ground, while the Tuns were 

reinforced by fresh arrivals from home, who were attracted by the 
fe tility of the Kurram valleys, and gradually supplinted the Bangash 
in its possession, until only two villages, Shalozdu* and Zerdu, remained 

--viiiTce is said to be closely connected with the provinces of Mazenderan and 

^Wjun ft S Wlor the beauty of its women. 
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to the latter. Tho Turis however had adopted the Shid. tenets of their 
overlords and still retain them. Each family lias its hereditary 
mourners, who possess great influence and take the place of' the mullahs 
iu tho Pathdn tribes—there being no mullahs among the Turis, who as 
Shias pay great reverence to Sayads—and the mdtim Jcotha or mourning 
house of tho village, at which on every Friday and 13 days in the 
Moharram all tho villagers assemble, is the centre of their religious 
life. They must make, if means permit, a pilgrimage to Karbala and 
Mashhad, and are closely connected with Persia. On the other hand, 
few go to Mecca.* 


The Turis are also called Panjplara or * tho five fathers y and are 
divided into as many sections or clans whose descent, real or fictitious, 
is thus given 


Sargalla (originally settlod in Malana, 
Upper Kurram). 


Mastu Khel, Hamza Ktiel, 

7 por coat. 8 per cent. 


Chardai (originally settled in Paiwar, 
Upper Kurram), 


Alizai, Ghundi Khol, Duperzai, 

5 por cent. U por cent. 11 per cent 

-v 1 1 1 

Called Landizai aiter their 
mother Landai. 


Of the cultivated area of the valley the Turis now hold 37 per cent . 
which is distributed as above. The Landizai and Duperzai evidently 
took sharos according to the rule of chundavand, is. the groups of 
sons of each mother took an equal share. Each seotion is further 
subdivided into septa or families aud each had its sanshta khel or chief 
family in which was vested authority to collect levies for war aud 
make other executive arrangements. When on its occupation by the 
Turis the valley was divided among the five clans to each, was allotted a 
plarina or ancestral share iu the country, and tuese are still remembered. 
Within each clan's plarina the Turis constituted themselves ndiks or 
overlords in their turn and all the races under them were regarded as their 
hamsayas or dependents. There were four such groups. First, the 
conquered Bangasli and other tribes who were settled on the mountain 
slopes for purposes of defence. These had to pay certain dues in 
token of allegianco and were further bound not to soil or mortgage their 
lands to anybody save their ndiks . Next came tko social hamsdyas 
of the mercantile class who paid certain duos ( kaba) on births, betrothals, 
weddings, etc., to their overlords. Then came the pastoral, like tho 
Ghilzai nomads, who paid dues in kind for grazing, repaired homesteads 
and manured fields. Lastly came the common or agnoulturai hamsdyas 
who were virtually tenants paying produce routs. Of all their 
feudal rights the only one that survives in the case of the first 
or political hamsdyas is the right of pre-emption, but the obligations 
of the other three classes still subsist. The old Pa^hdu custom of vesh 
or periodical re-distribution of the land still survives in the case of the 
backward village of Jailandhar and there land is allotted in equal 
shares to every man, woman and child every four years. But some 



♦ Uaverly regarded the Turis as Koshaniaa, not as Shias. They have or had a curious 
custom. When they meet a atrauger, they ask first If he ia ' straight or 1 crooked, putniig 
the forefinger to tho forehead, first straight, then bent, flv * straight ‘ they mow ohia. 
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villages have accepted permanent partitions, while othors have agreed 
to divide the land till the next Revenue Settlement is made. Again, as 
the valley was not conquered at a blow the acquisitions had to bo 
divided as they were made among the various claDS. The result is 
that the possessions of each clan are scattered about over the 
whole valley and do not lie in compact blocks. But to this day a 
distinction is observed between pioneer families who took part in the 
earliest conquests and those who came after them. No Turi is con¬ 
sidered as asil or of blue blood unless he can point out his possessions 
in the first Turi colonies of Maldna and Peiwar. But some of the 
clans, mostly Saragalla and a few Duperzai, are still nomad and 
pastoral, and those who live in tents and summer in Upper Kurram, 
but move down in winter to the pastures of Lower Kurram are called 
liuchi as opposed to those who have settled iu hamlets and are called 
Icothi. Intensely democratic the Turis own no chiefs and their sense of 
individuality is so strong that each hamlet, with its central tower 
and circle of plane trees, is known by the name of itB present holder 
and it is an offence to call it by its founder’s name. 

Tho aims in life of every Turi are to marry the woman he loves, 
murder the enemy he hates, play the swell as a malik, collect money by 
corruption and wash away his sins by a pilgrimage to Karbala. In the 
famous battle at that place some Byzantine Christians fell on the side 
of the sons of Ali and that event has given a religions touch to the 
Turis’ devotion to the British Government. Unfortunately the Turi 
though shrewd in business and above the average in intelligence is 
lavish in his expenditure at weddings and in bribing the jirgas. Tho 
costs of shddi (marriage), hade (bribery) and badi (feuds) account for 
about four-fifths of the alienations of their land, but their expro¬ 
priation has not yet reached alarming dimensions. Formorly 
splendid horsemen and born moss-troopers the Turis still make excellent 
irregular soldiers, but they are litigious and saturated with party 
feeling which makes them utterly untruthful. Still their hospitality 
is great and the fidelity of u Turi escort or badragga proverbial. 
Though darker in complexion than the Bangasli they are a fine people 
physically and the kulach or fathom* of a full-grown Turi is by repute 
6i foefc. 

Tuim in the Punjab proper moans, probably invariably, a Turkoman native 
of Ttirkist&n and of Mongolian race. But in tho Delhi territory tho 
villagers, accustomed to describe the Mugbals of the empire as lurks, 
use the word as synonymous with ‘official'; even Hindu clerks or 
the K&yath caste being described as Turks merely because they were 
in Government employ. Aud about Karodl any Mughal, bayad, Fa$han 
or Shaikh will be called Turk as a compliment. On the Baloch frontier 
again the word Turk iu commonly used as synonymous with Mughal. Tho 
Turks of the Punjab aro practically confined to Haz&ra and aro doubt¬ 
less the representatives ol the colony of KArlugh Turks who came 
into the Punjab with Tamerlane (1399 A JJ.) and possessed themselves 
of the Paklili tract in that District, which apparently included tho 
Tau&wal, Dhamtaur, and Bw&ti country and was politically attached 



* Tho length to which the two aruw can \,e extended. 
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to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed of their territory by Swatis 
and Tauaolis from across the Indus about the beginning of the 18th 
century; and the Turks now returned are doubtless their descendants. 
The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a u wanderer”; thus in 
poetry the Sun is callod the Turk of China/* that is of the East, 
or “ tho Turk of tlio Sky.** The Turks of Gur'l&spur are sa’d to be 
rope-makors by occupation and their speciality used to be the manu¬ 
facturer of zappars* of tat , or sack-cloth, until the competition of the 
jute industry affected their trade. In the Simla Hills aud Kulu the 
term is virtually synonymous with Musalmdn. 

T(JSI, one of the Sufi sects. It derives its name from Shaikh Ald,.ud-din 
Tusi, who is buried at Tus. 


* 1 Sack-cloth mado of goats’ hair ’ : Panjabi Dicty, t p. 1105. 
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UDAsf.—Syn. NAnakputra : the principal religious order of the Sikbs. The 
Udtlsis are almost certainly the oldest of the Sikh orders, and trace 
their foundation to Sri Chand,* tlio elder son cf Gurd N6nak. J he 
term uddsi means J sorrow 9 or sadness, from Sanskrit udas, * Bad* and 
their separation, which has sometimes been wrongly termed excommuni¬ 
cation, by the 3rd Guru, Amr DAs, is described in Voi. I under Sikhism. 
This separation is sometimes ascribed to Guru Arjan. 

The Udfisi tenets, though largely tinctured with Hindu asceticism, found 
many proselytes among the descendants and followers of the orthodox 
Gurus, and Har Gobind, the 6th Guru, bestowed GurditUt,t his eldest 
son on Sri Chand. GurdifctA had four disciples who founded as many 
chapters ( dhuan ) of the order. These were BAbAJ Hasan, Phul, Gondii 
and Alma9t, whose followers constitute the bard akhara , or senior 
assembly. Pheru, a disciple of Har Rai, the 7th Guru, established 
another chapter, called the chhota akhara . § 

The Uddsfs are celibate, at least in theory, and when so in practice 
aro called Uddsi Nanga or 1 2 3 naked/ But Maclagan gives a different 
explanation of this term as will bo seen from the following extract 
from his account of the order :—“ The Uddsis are recruited from all 
castes and will eat food from any Hindu. They arc almost always 
celibates, and are sometimes, though not usually, congregated in 
monasteries. They are generally found wandering to and from their 
sacred places, such as Amritsar, Dera Ndnak, Kartdrpur, and the 
like. They are said to bo numerous in Mdlwa ar.d in Benares. In onr 
CensuB returns they appear strongest in Jullundur, Rohtak, and 

J Ferozepur. It is a mistake to say that they are not generally recogniz* 
od as Sikhs ; they pay special reverence to the Adi-granth, but also 
respot the Granfh of Gobind Singh, and attend the same shrines as 
the Sikhs generally. Their service consists of a ringing of bells and 
blare of instruments and chanting of hymns and waving of lights 
before the Adi-granth and the picture of Bdbd Nduak. They aro, 
however, by no means uniform in thoir customs. Somo wear long hair, 
Borne wear mattod locks, and others cub thoir hair. Some wear tilaks 
or caate-marks ; others do not. Some burn the dead in the ordinary 


♦ Malcolm sa jb Dharm Chand, clearly an error. 

t On a hill near Rawalpindi lived Budhan Shah, a Muhammadan /u^fr, to whom Bibi 
Ninak had entrusted some milk till hie successor should come to claim it. Seeing Gurditta 
approaching Budhan Shih begged him to assume Niuak’s form. This Gurditta did and 
thereby earned the title and dignity of Bibi: Maclagan, § DO. He lived mainly at Kartirpur 
but died at Kiratpur where he has a handsome ahrino. From another ahrine there, called 
the Manji Sihib ho is said to have shot an arrow which foil in the plain below at a place 
called Patelpuri, long used as a burning ground for the Sodhi Khatris. 

11, Bibi JIasna's shrine is at Cbarankanl, near Anandpur. 

2. Phul Sihib’g shrines aro at Bahidurpur and Ohlnighali in HoshiirpUr. 

3. Gondi Sahib is represented at Shikirpur in Sind and at the Sangalwil* Gunlwsri 
in Amritsar. 

. '*• Alrnabt Sihib iB represented at Jngannith and Naiui Til; Msolagau, J 90. 

§ This appears to bo the Saugat Sihib. 
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Hindu way ; some after burning erect samadhs or monuments ; others 
apparently bury the dead. They are for the most part ascetics, but 
some are snid to be engaged in ordinary secular pursuits. The ordinary 
dress of the ascetics is of a red colour, but a large section of them go 
entirely naked, except for the waistcloth, and rub ashes over their 
bodies. These, like the naked sections of other orders, are known as 
Nange ; they pay special reverence to the ashes with which they smear 
their bodies, and which are said to protect them equally from either 
extreme of temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes. 

In Ludhiana the Uddsis are described as mostly Jd$s by origin, the 
chela , or disciple and successor, being usually chosen from this tribe 
and are found to be in possession of the dharm&alas in Hindu villages, 
where they distribute food to such as come for it and read the granth 
both of Bab d Nduak and of Guru Gobind Singh, although they do not 
attach much importance to the latter. The head of the college is 
called a makant and the disciples chelae. They live in Sikh as well as 
in Hindu villages, and it is probably on this account that they do 
not quite neglect Guru Gobind Singh. They rarely marry ; and if they 
do so, generally lose all influence, for the dharmsala soon becomes a 
private residence closed to strangers. But in some few families, such 
as that of Jaspdl Bangar, which keeps a large langar or almshouse 
going, it has always been the custom to marry, the endowments being 
large enough to support the family and maintain the institution ; but 
the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a matter of course. A 
chela is chosen by the rnahant , or by the family. If a mahant whose 
predecessors have not married should do so, he would lose all his 
weight with the people. 

The great shrine at Dera Bdbd Ndnak, in the Gurddspur district, is 
in the custody of a community of Uddsi sadhs, whoso mahaut used to 
be appointed with the consent of the Bedis. Another shrine at the 
same place, known a « TdliH Sdhib, from a large tahli or shisham tree 
which grew close to it, was founded by Srf Chand, and is also looked 
after by viahanls of tho Uddsi order.” 

Another chapter of the Uddsi order, Raid sometimes to be one of tho 
four dhuan, is called the Bhagat Bhagwdn. Once Bhagatgir, a Sanni- 
dsi was going on a pilgrimage to Hingldj, with a band of disciples, 
and visited Bdbd Ndnak’s dera on his way. Ndnak*s grandson, Dharm 
Chand, poured food into the bowl of Bhagatgir, who had asked to be 
served , first, but ifc was not filled. A pinch of hardh prasad, however, 
given with the words, Sri wdh Guru , filled the bowl at once. The 
visitors kept a vigil before tho dera and the goddess Hingldj appeared 
to them, so that tho object of their pilgrimage was attained. Bhagatgir 
then became Dharm Clmnd’s convert, as did all his followers, under 
the name of Bhagat Bhagwdn. The great akhdra of the sect is by 
the Bibik par tank at Amritsar, but it also has \ahhara8 at Lfrida» 
Bareily, Magla, Rdjgirf, Patnd and Bihdr, with 3/0 gaddis in Eastern 
India. The Bhagat Bhagwdns wear the jaffa or matted hair, with a 
chain round the waist, and smear themselves with ashes like Sannidsis, 
In their beliefs, and in their mips as to eating and the like, they follow 
Jtfdnak's precept?. 
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The Sangat Sdhib also appears to be a chapter of the Uddsi order, 
though it is not one of the four dhudns . In Sarabat 1697 a son was 
born to Binna, an Uppal Khatri of Ambmdri in the pargana of Miske 
Naur,* between Lahore and Multdn. The boy was named Pheru, and 
in 1713 he became cook to Guru Har Rai, who taught him and 
invested him with the sell and topi and sent him as a masand to th« 
Lammri. (his native country) and the Nakkdt (towards Shdhpur) where 
he made converts. When Guru Govind Singh destroyed the marauds, 
by pouring hot oil on their heads, Sikhs were sent to seize Pheru, but 
none dared do so, though ho made no resistance. Seizing his own 
beard Pheru came of his own accord to the Guru who, seeing his 
righteousness, gave him half his pagri and seated him by himself, 
promising that his sect should prosper. The Guru also gave him the 
title of Sangat Sdhib or ‘ companion of the Guru/ and sent him back as 
masand to the Lammd and Nakkd where he made more converts. Id. 
1896J the Sangat Sdhib made a travelling akliara like the Uddsis. 
One of their most noted disciples, Santokh Dds, worked many miracles, 
and became an ascetic. This order is also said to be called Bakhshish 
Sangat Sahib in Patidla, where it is said to pay special reverence 
to the Adi Granth and to have an akhdra of its own, separate from 
the four dhudns. Other accounts say that the Sangat Sahibia sub¬ 
order was founded by ono Bliai Bhalu who was a Jd$ ‘ merchant ’ 
of the Mdlwa or a carpenter of Amritsar. When unregenerate he 
was a follower of Sultdn Sakhi Sarwar, but was persuaded by Guru 
Govind Singh to abandon that cult. A large number of Jd^s, car¬ 
penters and Lohdrs are said to belong to this sub-order. Besides a 
Gurudwdra in Lahore it holds the Brabmbhut akhdra at Amritsar. 

Another Uddsi snb-oider is that of the Rdmdds Udd*ia. Its founda¬ 
tion is ascribed to Gurditta (not the eldest son of Sri Chand, but a 
rnndson of Bdbd Bandhd, one of Bdbd Ndnak’s converts). Gurditta 
was established by Guru Amardeo (? Amardds) on a gaJdo at Rdmdds, 
in the Ajndla tnhsil of Amritsar, where there is a 6ne temple. The 
sub-order also has dcras at iNawekot, Murddabdd and elsewhere. 

The Hiraddsis of our Census returns appear to be either named after 
a Moohi who joined the order or after a Bairdgi saint of the Mnzaffar- 
garb district. 

Each subdivision of the Dddsfshas a complete organisation for collect¬ 
ing and spending money, and is presided over by a principal mahant , 
called sri mahant , with subordinate mahants under him. 

Ude, an agricultural clan fouud in Shdhpur. 

Udhana, a Jdt tribe found in the Lower Derajdt. It affects the SiuJlii title 
of Jdm. 

Ulama a perfectly miscellaneous assortment of people, many of whom 
cannot claim to have any priestly character. Any divine learned in 
the faith of Isldm claims the title of Alim, the plural of winch is Ulama 
or “ the learned men.” But on the frontier any person who can read 


* A tract not mentioned eslewhere. Naur seems to be a mistake for Maur, near Phut itt 
Nabba for ono version makes Bhdi Pheru a Tihun Khatri of that place, 
t See under Singb. Lamma means simply the West. . . . lifl 

j This must have been done before IS90 as in 18UL Maclagan speaks of (bis pcripaieuc 

akhdra as recently established, 
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and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to enable him to 
conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides the people 
who had returned themselves as Ulama, Sir Denzil Ibbetson included 
under this heading a large number of persons who had denoted their 
caste by some word which expresses nothing more than a certain degree 
of religious knowledge or standing among the Muhammadans. The 
terras so included were Mujdwir, Qdzi, Mulla, Mulla-Mulwdua, Muldoa, 
Makhdumdna, Midn and Mulldzddah. Those who returned themselves 
as Ulama were almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions, 
in Gurddspur and in Gujrdt. Mujdwir is the hereditary guardian 
of a shrine. Most of those returned were undoubtedly the attendants 
of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigdba in Dera G-hazi. 

Qdzi is the Muhammadan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious 
and legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qdzi often 
retain ^the title, and there are several well-known Qdzi families. In 
Dera Ghdzi the Qdzis are said all to be Awdns, and to call themselves 
Ulama. The Mulla or Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the 
precepts of the faith. Mulwdna or Muhina appear to be merely other 
forms of Mulla ; all these people were returned from the Derajdt, 
Peshdwar, and Multdn divisions. Makhdum means the head of a shrine, 
generally a descendant of the saint who presides over the management ; 
and the title used to be almost confined to the heads of the more 
celebrated shrinoa ; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines also, 
and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdumdna is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants 
of a Makhdum. In the Derajat Midn means any saint or holy man or 
teacher, but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. 

Midna has been discussed under Shaikh. Mulldzddah is of course 
nothing more than the descendant of a Mulla. Under this head of 
Ulama should probably bo included the Ahkiindzddah and Akhund 
Khel. Akhund is a title given to any spiritual chief of renown, and 
the descendants of these men are known by the above names. Indeed 
Colonel Wace said that among the Hazdra Pathans any one wlio had 
studied the religious books is called Akhundzddah or Mulla indiffer¬ 
ently. Lastly, many Pajlidns return themselves as Akhund Khel, 
but "many of them could not show any claim to the title. They are mostly 
Gujars and Awdns, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend 
that they are Sayads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, 
as they perform no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze 
cattle like any other Pafhdns, but cling to the title, as it carries with 
it a certain amount of consideration. 

To these might be added the Midi, Mufti, Imdrn, Talib-til-ilm, Hakim, 
Udfizana, Jildi and Chdwaiidna, which are properly speaking names 
denoting professions or titles of respect. The term Ulama is, according 
to Sir James Wilson, only adopted pro tevipore, and the children of 
an Ulama, if ignorant of Arabic and no longer acting as mosque 
attendants, revert to the name of the original class. 

Umar Khan, see under Wazir. 

U^ARZAi.—The fifth claa of tho Ahumdzai branch of the Wazir Pathdns 
in Bannu. Its main divisions are Manzai, Tappi, Boza, and a fourth, 

Sayyidj which is only now settling dowa in the Marwat plain in any 
numbers* 
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and in 1894 the Sutlej eroded some land near Sdhuke and disclosed 
a platform beneath which a number of skulls are said to have been 
found, thus confirming the popular belief that Sdhuke was RisdhVa 
capital. The Wattu gonealogy is given below :— 

JAUNHAR. 


Uchchir or Ichchur. 


Tho Bhattis. 


- 

RAj PAL 
Wattu. 

f 

Barham. 


Tho Sidhu-Barirs. 


Rup 


Chand. 

I 


SAhdhur. 

I 

Laur. 

i 

Anakh Pal. 
Meh Pul. 
Wes RAj. 

Bahu. 

I 


Khiwa. 


Randhir, from whorn^ 
descend tho Bahr&m-ka 
and Rakraun*kA aepl9. 


Qaddho.lounder 
of the Gaddho-kA 
sept. 


Chakko, who first 
embraced IslAm; 
founder of the 
Ckakko-ka sept. 


The principal septs of tho Wattus in Bahdwalpur are— 

♦. SA]im-ke (1) Qdim-ko, (2) Araruko, (3) BAre-ko. 
ii. Sdhru. with a sub-sept Darweshko. 

Hi. Gaddhoke, (l) Katto-ke, (2) BAtho-ke, (3) Dhaddf-ke, (4) Daddu-ke. 

*i\ Rahmun-ke l Bev6 ral eponymous sub-septs. 

v. Alallo-Ko ) 

vi. MiAna. I in. Shekhfi-ke. I trii. KAluke. 

vii. Jossoke. «. Chakkoko. I niii. Dhfruko. 

vi»i. Ahloko. I ni. Dalelko. | wv. Sahnke. 


The Wattua have several strongly marked characteristics. Divorce 
is unknown among them, women of loose character being killed and 
declared to have absconded. It is considered foolish to talk of divorce. 
A widow or daughter inherits no share in her husband or father’s 
property but receives maintenance only. A prico is never accepted for 
a daughter, but a Waft a has often to pay Rs. 200—500 for a wife. 
The Waftus only give daughters in marriage to Sayyids and JoiyaB, 
but they take "brides from the first five septs of the Tuliars, and from 
Chauh&ne, Chiliads and Bhattis. Like the JoiyaB they have no custom 
of adoption. 

WazIb, a Pathdn tribe, divided into two main branches, the Mahafid and 
Darvesli Khel Wezirs. 

The whole of the Bannn portion beyond our border is occupied by 
the Davvesh Khel Wazir, while south of them, along the Dora Jsniuw 
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KMn border, behind the Bitanni country, and as far south as the 
Gonial pass, lie the Mahsud elan of the same tribe. The Wazir are 
descended Irom Suleiman, son of Kakai, and are one of the Karldnri 
tribes. The original seat of the tribe was in the Birmif hills, west 
of the Khost range which separates them from their kinsmen the 
Bannuchi descendants of Shitak. Sulaimdn had two sons, LAlai and 
Khizrai. Ldlai had to fly by reason of a blood feud, and settled in 
Nfngrahdr on the northei’n slopes of the western Safed Koh, where 
his descendants the Lalai Wazir are still settled between JalAlAbAd 
and PArachinAr. Khizrai had three sons, Musa, Mahsud and Gurbuz. 
From Mahsud are descended the Mahsud Wazir, divided into the 
Alizai and |Bahlolzai while from Musa Darvesh are descended the 
UtmAnzaiand Ahmadzai clans, usually joined under the title of Darvesh 
Khel Waziri. 

About the close of the 14th century the Wazir began to move east¬ 
wards. They first crossed the Khost range and drove the Bannuchi out 
of ShawAl and occupied the hills of the Banna and KohAb border 
north of the Tochi. Then crossing that river, they drove the Urmur 
Afghans, descendants of Urmur, son of Sharkabfin and near kins¬ 
men of the AbdAli, out of the hills south of the Tochi on the lower 
Bannu and Tdnk borders to take refuge in the Logar valley near KAbul 
and dislodging the Bitanni from KAnfgurain, drove them back beyond 
Gurangi to the low hills on our immediate frontier. They thus obtained 
possession of all that confused system of mountains, which, starting from 
the Gomal pass which marks the northern extremity of the SuleraAus 
proper runs northwards along our border to Thai and the Kufram river, 
where it joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh. Their two main 
sections are the Mahsud and Darvesh Khel, the former holding the 
hills to the south, and the latter those to the north of the Tochi river 
and the Kasor pass; while of the Darvesh Khel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the UtmiVnzai the northern parts. The Hasan 
Khel, an important UtmAnzai sept, hold the extreme north-western 
portion of the tract. The two great sections are practically independent 
tribes owning no common head, and with but little common feeling. 
'Hiey still nominally hold the Birmil country, though the SulimAn Khel 
nod Kharoti Ghflzai winter there with their flocks, and during their 
stay the Waziri are confined to their walled villages. They were till 
lately wholly nomad and pastoral; but they have of late years encroach¬ 
ed upon the plain country of the Marwat, Banndchi, and Khatak, and 
now hold cultivated lands in Bannu and KohAt. 

I.—The Dabwbsb Khel Wazibs. 

The tradition about the origin of the Darwesh Khel Waairs is that one 
Abdullah, who lived in the country now occupied by the Malisuds, was 
chief of the tribe, called Urmur, but had no son. One day he went towards 
the WAna plain, where a king’s army had been in camp. On the 
morning after the king’s forces had left, Abdullah found a baby, 
hidden under a frying-pan—in Pashtu karerai —and took it home. This 
boy grew up, married a girl of the Urmur tribe and by her had a 
son called Sulaiman, who in turn had a son called Wazir, the reputed 
ancestor of the Wazfr tribe. 
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Vaisya. — The third of the four castes, sprung from Brahma's thighs. His 
profession (vcsa) is commerce, attendance on cattle, and agriculture; 
by preference the two former. But ho may, in case of need, descend 
to tho servile arts of a Sudra (Colebrooke's Essays, pp. 27J, 276). 

Valana, a tribe of Jdts who hold Bohurnar, a village in Sliarakpur thdna, 
now in Gujr&nw&la, with the Dher Kharrals, and with them have been 
proclaimed under tho Criminal Tribes Act. 

Vam MaRGI, a branch of the Shaktiks, i.e. Devi Up&saks, who offer animal 
sacrifice to K&li and use both meat and liquor in their ritual. They 
worship the female creative principle, but keep their methods of 
worship absolutely secret. The path, which is vd7n=left or beautiful, 
is open to great temptation, and while persons with a high degree of 
self-control aro said to have attained to great supernatural power 
(in the direction of black magic), the novices fall as easily into abuse, 
as stated by Maclagau. The sect is, however, losing its popularity. 
Interesting tales are told of the doings of eminent Vam M4rgis. 
Ouo of them is said to have rescued 18 prisoners from a well-guarded 
jail in a Native State, one disappearing every eveuing, in spite of all 
tho extra precautions taken. For this purpose he is said to have 
lived for 4V) days solely ou spirits. Pitchers full of liquor are said 
to have got converted into milk, and so on. Within the last half 
century, cases are said to have occurred in which human sacrifice 
was practised, and a man who had tried to pry into the secrets of tho 
worship of a group of Vflui Margis was seiced, sacrified at the altar 
of the goddess, cut to pieces, cooked, and eaten up, without anybody 
being the wiser. {Suspicion led to the arrest of some of the members 
and the search of the house, but no evidence could be procured by 
the Police. Punjab Census Rep., 191 1, § 181. 

Vaideiia (Sauskr.), a caste whose progenitor was ‘ begotten by a Vaisya 
on a Brahmani.* * Its occupation whs waiting on women : Colebrooko's 
Essays , p. 274. Ibbotsou suggested that it corresponded to tho modern 
Day a. But Pandit Han Kishen Kaul identifies it with the Diidhya 
eub-casto of the Mfr&sis. According to the Smritis , it was a caste of 
actors and artizans. 

Vakaich. _One of the largest J&t tribes iu the Punjab, In Akbar’s time 

it held two-thirds of Gujrafc though on less favourable terms than 
those allowed to the Gujars who held the remainder ; and it still holds 
170 villages in that district. They have also crossed the Chen&b into 
Gujr&nw&la where they hold a tract of 41 villages* and have spread 
along ‘ under the hills ’ as far as Ludhiana and M&ier Kotla. They do 

♦ These 4l villages lie in a cluster in GujrAnwala tahsil. In this District too the Waraiob 
or Varaicbt as tho name is also spelt, claim to bo 8olar Hu j puts descended from thou 
epouym. His father MutU came from Ghazni and settled in Gujiit, Nino generations 
later Dovi Das crossed the Chemib and founded Targa in UujrinwAla, round which village 
the tribe spread rapidly. Inheritance in Gujranwila is by pagvand, but adoption uuat t 

* the usual restrictions * is common. Bare Khiu Waraiob was a noted rend but 
united to Ranjft Singh. 


Id. * 
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The Varaich. 


not always even pretend to be R&jputs, but say that their ancestor 
Dh6di was a J&t who came into India with Malimdd Ghaznavi and 
settled in Gujr&t, where the tribe grew powerful and partly dispossessed 
the original Gujar lords of the soil. Another story is that their 
ancestor was a Surajbansi Rdjput who came from Ghazui to Gujrdfc; 
while according to a third account their ancestor was a descendant of 
R&ja Karan who went from the city of Kisrah to Delhi and was settled 
by Jaldl-ud-dfn Firoz Sh&h in Hiss&r, whence the tribe moved some 
five centuries ago to Givjr&nwdla. But there is little doubt that Gujrdt 
was their first home, and that their movement has been eastwards.* 
The Wazir&bdd family of this tribe rose to importance under the Sikhs, 
and its history is narrated by Sir Lepcl Griffin at pages 409 jj of his 
Punjab Chiefs . They are almost all Musalm&ns, but retain all their 
tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They marry with the best 
local tribes. They appear to bo known as Chting or Varaich in¬ 
differently in Lahore. The name suggests a connection with the 
Path&n tribe of Badecli. 

In Gurd&spur the Juts who have embraced Isldm have a considerable 
Imputation as spiritual loaders, and the well-known shrine of Jhangi 
Bakht Shdh Jamdl, about 4 miles from Dera NSnak, is held by men 
of this tribe. In Si&lkot the Waraich observe the usual Jdt customs 
at marriage—with variations. Sweetened flourt and loaves}; aro 
prepared and the bridegroom goes to a jand tree with the females of 
his family. The Mirdsi there cuts a ram’s ear and marks the foreheads 
of all present with its blood. A thread ; § coloured red and yellow, is 
tied to a branch of the tree and the boy cuts off a twig from ic with a 
sword, doing obeisance. The Mirdsi takes the ram home, an 1 lie, tho 
Brahman and the barber get 4 annas each —other menials only getting 
half that sura. The flour and bread are distributed so that married 
men and betrothed boys get 13 loaves each while bachelors.only get 3 
loaves apiece. Thou comes the vunj&H, at which boiled wheat is 
distributed among the brotherhood, oil is rubbed on the boy’s head and 
the gdna tied. The lagis now get the vails mentioned above. The boy 
then performs the khdrd rite by breaking earthen pots. Ho next dons 
a eehra or chaplet made of flowers of the ravel (a kind of white jasmine, 
tho rai-bel) and a new dress. The tambol is collocted, offerings made, 
and the wedding procession makes ready. 

Iu tbe Sbakargarh tahril of Gurd&spur there is said to be a group 
of criminal Varaich, apparently of the fame stcck as the criminal 
Bof-ae of the Jammu hills and the Pakbiwara of Sidlkot. 


“Vim a Guirit account declares that RAja Karan who lived in HiesAr, in the lime of Firox 
fihih, liad tivoson* and that they ctauod land. Tho eldest wm Dam ai-from when,'descend- 
cri Jota who sided witli Tfmtir, and he defeated Jaipal ! 1 So ho got tho title of Ra! with a 
grant of land and embraced Islam. The Waraich are returned as an agricultural Jdfc 
clan from Montgomery, Multin and BhAbpur. 

| S{rd. I X Afanda. I 6 UauLi. 
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Wabaii, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wachiial, an An'u'n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wadah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

W An ala, a Jdt- clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Wadhal, an agricultural clan found in Shah pur. It is described as an 
Awdn sept in Sidlkot. 

"W adhan, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

WADHRA, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Wadiiwa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Wadwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wag, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Waoan, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multan. 

Wagar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

(Vagu, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

WAon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wag nA, a small tribe which vised to graze in the Central Bdr under the 
Kharrals, but unable to meet their exactions it established its tilt in the 
Wirk country and thence raided the Bluittis. Aided by the Kharrals 
of Jhuima the Wdglias forced the Blmttis back to the Havi and were 
left in undisturbed possession of the Gujrduwdla Bdr and were the 
loading Jnnglis of its northern ond. 

Wagha, a Muhammadan Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wagumal, a Ju( clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

WagbuA, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and, as an Ardin clan 
(agricultural), in Montgomery. 

WaoI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wahal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) fouud in Amritsar, 

Wauala, a tribe of Jd(s found in Sidlkot and liko Ihe Kangs dosceudeu 
from Jograh, through its eponym. 

WahanpI, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found iu Multdn. 

Wahgab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

WIhlau, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Aoiritsar and Multdn, 

Wahniwal (Bahniwal, q. v.), a Jdt olau (agricultural) found in Multdn, and 
under the name of Wahniwal-Bhattf, as a Rdjput clan (agricultural) in 
Montgomery, where they hold with the Baghelas the countryj immedi¬ 
ately round Kamdlia on the right bank of the Rdvi- One >>t then 
ancestors is said to have been born iu a depression in febo g'«und— 
letihan, In appearanoe and habits they do net differ troui other J*4 
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Wahroha— Wajoha. 


tribe3 of the District. They do not seem to claim any connection with 
the Baliniwdl of Hissdr. Though small in numbers they are second to 
none in audacity and love of robbery-. 

Wahroka, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wahti, a common term in Sirmur for Bahti. 

Wahujah, a Ja( clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Waieta, Vbha, a tribe found mainly in the kdrddri of Sndiqdbad and the 
Allahdbdd veshkdn in Bahdwalpur. They trace their origin to Jaisal- 
mir and aver that in the 4th century of the Hijra the Kdja of that 
State gave Hurar, the modern Tdjgadh, in dower to Ins daughter 
Huron, and that the place was named after her. At the olose ° f J““ 
4th century Sayad Ahmad Bilauri took up his abodejrta.pl^ow 
called Amingadh close to Hurar which was then ruled by lldja BhunaL 
lihatia who became a convert to Isliim. The Vehas folk-etymolo os 
point to a change in their name on conversion for one domes Veha from 
t-'tli, 1 20/ twenty leading members of the tribe having been converted 
with Raja Bhunak. Another derives the name from 
because the Rdja of Jaisalmir confiscated their lands on their conversion, 
and the Sayad told them to take to cultivation. A third fanciful 
etvmoloov derives Velia from wall, because their conversion was ap¬ 
plauded" by the Sayad’s followers. The Vehas of Balidwalpur inter¬ 
marry with those of Dera Ismail Khdn and the lnlamba ilaqa of 
Multan. 

Wains a Jdt clan (agricultural/ found in Amritsar, Montgomery and 
Shlliur itle kltdn and Shujdbdd tabsils of M'.ltdn, it c aims to 
bn Hajua (?Janjna) Rdjputs from Sakesar whose eponym settled in 
Multan under Firoz Slidh. In Sidlko*, too, it chums Hajua Rajput 
ancestry and says its founder, Wains, came to the Punjab m company 
S fSoz Shah Another Sialko t . tradition makes Warn one of the 
22 sons of Sanpdl froni whose two brothers, Ranpdl and Harpdl, are 
descended the Hifjauli Rdjputs ; (2) a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found 

in Montgomery. r . 

The Wains of Amritsar are clearly identical with the Bains. It has 
been suggested that the name is connected with bhains buffalo, but 
is much .none likely to be the Sanskr. Vaisya, Panj. Bam or Baish, the 
third Hindu caste. 

Waihab, a Muhammadan Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wairsi. u branch of the Gils which affects Rdjd Pir, whose shrine is at 
Rajidna in^the Moga tahsil of Ferozepur: Cf. p. 300 of Vo!. H. 

Wajar, a Jot clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wajba, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricaltnral) found in Montgomery. 

Wajla, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

WAJOKA, an agricultural clan found in Shdbpnr. 

- .There does not appear to be any euoiTtriSeiis the ITajm but the name appe^TiTire 

a„-r‘la'r iOOl-Oii p. 130, und in the History of Suiliol, p. 29. In the latter District, 
^ tribe, and a Ri.nvX J*t clan appoars to exist. But the Hajua must bo 

Set and the Rajwi newly bo, 
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Wajwaeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Walana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Walar, a Jfit clan (agrioultural) fouud in Amritsar. 

Walasbi, a Mahfcam clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. 

Walla, an agricultural dan found in Shdhpur. 

Wallekai, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery- 
Wallowana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

WAlot, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wauak, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

WANAIK, a Muhammadan and Hindu Kamboh clau (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. The name is possibly derived from Vinnaiyaka- 

Wan?a, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wandar, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wan GUAY A, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

WANGBfOAB or Bangera, the synonym for Cburigar iu the western Punjab. 

Wan jo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wan war, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found iu Multdn. 

WAbah, a Jdt olan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wabah, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery. 

WAean, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

WARBHtl, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wardaq.— See under Takliti. 

Wabue, a Jdt- olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ware, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar; probably- -Wirk. 
WaupAl, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wakwal, a Mabtam clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery. 

WabyA, a Jd(. clan (agricultural) found iu Multdn. 

WabyAh, a Rdjput clau (agricultural) found in Amritsav. 

W-ARYA, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Waryah, a Mahtam clau (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wabye, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

WAsfB, a Jdt olan (agricultural) found in Mailsi tahsil, Multan district, and 
as a email tribe in the Sandal Bdr (Lyallpuv district), where they 
were dependents of the Wdghas, though of superior origin to them, autl 
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The Wasirs. 
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had a similar history. They now occupy a number of villages jointly 
with the W&gbas. Sir Edward Maclagan writes of them : — 

" The Wasirs are Punw4rs. They are said to have come into the 
Sandal B&r from Kot Kabula beyond Pdkpafctan. Their arrival was 
fairly recent, as it dates from Kdlu who fled from Farrukhsiyar, the 
Mughal emperor, some 12 generations ago : Kdlu advanced to the Rdvi, 
and his successor Sama was the first to enter the Bar, 8 generations ago. 
The Wasirs had to fight the Bhagsins on the west and the Baloch and 
Siprd on the oast during Ranjit Singh’s time. They are called Wasirs 
after the first of tho race who was converted to Islam by Hazrat 
Shah, Chdwali Mashaikh. The following is their genealogy : — 

Punwdr. 

Mulraj. 

Kai. 

i 

Karan, 

Kamdeo. 

Dhuhdi. 

Mod. 

Sochra. 

i 

Ldl Kuman. 

Ijjar. 

Wasir. 

Dhirath. 

Barapal, 

Sadan. 

i 

Ranse. 

i 

Btikaii, 

Tolla. 

Aima. 

Surab. 

Raid, 


The Wasirs live in the south of the Hdfizdbdd tsbsil and are more or 
less united. They are classed as Jd^s : as to marriage 1 was told once 
that they marry among themselves, only rarely marrying with the 
Bhaftis : and another time that they take wives from any tribe and give 
daughters to the Blia^is only ” fnllnwino- i« W«.<r ballad :— 


Jot Singhi ke Manipdle \ 

Kuld tcgh. vaddhai Mird ! 

Poire amal Shahid do ! 

Kutba wa muhar Wasfrd, 

Tati Chaddraro Bilocho nu kutta lad ditle, 

Wa karde ho bhird. 

Tahdnd faXteh nit kadim di t 
Yand hhdndc ho nur faqiron t 
Kot Kabide Ikon ddtee, 

Chattar chare, bhonddwi. 

Kaun ttedda pd do attf, 

Chador chare, musallam pat co. 

Kao netddin Pir Chawoli , 
jeroh JojjoM, 


Tho following is a Wasir ballad 

Whoso flame is ts Manipal Raja's, 

Kdlu drew the sword, 0 Chief! 

0 descendants of martyrs! 

The khutba and seal belong to the Wash's, 
You have upset the Cliaddrars nnd Bi- 
loches, 

And have scattered tho hosts. 

You have victory from of old, 

You aro liberal to Mirdsis and/agfri. 

Kot Kabtila claims tho world, 

With umbrella uplifted, claims the world. 
Who can claim equality with you, 

May your umbroilaa be uplifted, may you 
clainX tho victory. 

The Pir Chawali is like nine streams, 

(He couvorted) thirteen Jaj jeras (a , Khar* 
ral tribe). 
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W&siwan-~ Want'll. 

WasiwaN, a class of refugees and immigrants including the Mahtams, 
mostly tenants and rarely landowners and not dissimilar in origin to 
the class of that name among the Afglidn tribes. The Wdsiwdn appear 
to bo found only in Montgomery and among the Parians the iorm 
would seem to be obsolete.* 

Wabli, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. Waslf Bhafti, a Rdjput 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

WaTAL. _ A nomad and somewhat criminal tribe found in Sidlkot where 

they are described as sieve-makers, professing I si dm and refraining 
from pork. They can eat, drink or smoke with Chuhjas, but the latter 
hesitate to smoko with them. The Watals are the gipsies of Kashmir 
whore they have two groups, one Muhammadanised, the other out- 

caste, t 

Watabah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wato, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wattozai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Wattu, one of the Rdjput tribes of the Sutlej. They are a Bhat(i clan, of 
whose origin the Hiss&r story has been given at p. 102, Vol. II, supra. 
The Sirsa'tradition appears to be that one Rdja Jdnhar, a descendant 
of the Bhatti Rdja Salvdban of Sidlkot, was settled in Bliatner, where 
lie had two sons Achal and Batora. From the latter sprang the Sidhu 
and Bardr Jd(s. The former again had two sons Jaipdl and Rdjpftl, 
of whom Jaipdl was the ancestor of the Bha«i proper, and Hdjpdl of 
the Wattu f The Wa«u date their conversion to Isldm by Baba Farid, 
from the time of Khiwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery and was 

succeeded by the famous Wattu chief, Lakhe Khdn. 1 hey hold both 

banks of the Sutlej in the Sirsa district, and the adjoining parts of 
Montgomery and Bahdwalpnr, from Baggehi 16 miles above Fdzilka, 
to plmldhi 70 miles below it. Abovo them lie the Dogars, below thorn 
the Joiya. They are said to have crossed from the right bank of the 
river and spread into the then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirs i only 
sonio five generations ago, when Fdzil Dalel Rdna came from Jlmng 
near Baveli and settled the unoccupied riverain. Thoro is also a small 
section of them on the lUvi iu tho Montgomery district. It is not 
impossible that some of the Wattu have returned thomselves as Bhatp 
simply, for some few havo returned themselves under both heads. The 
tribe was formerly almost purely pastoral, and as turbulent and as 
great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood; and 
the habits of tho Rdvi Wa«u, who gave trouble in 1857, have hardly 
changed. But the Sutlej Wa^n who possess but little jungle have 
taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Blphmstono says 
that “ some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds havo 


+ SMgJi'nur 7 pp■ id 5 ’ 6 ' » f«U account of the tribo. , 

l Another HissAr tradition aays that the Wattu are descended from RijpAI. ion ri 
danrii, son of Dasal son of Riju Ratals, a descendant of Bh&ttl, (soo 
Bijpil had two brothers, Ohano progenitor of the Mai R&jputs and D1 ■ m. kcsLh ol 
Nawdbs oi Rania. Jnnri fouuded Ahohar which ho named ftftor his wife AOUo, 
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The Watlus. 



n diminished, and many of them cannot now be distinguished in appear- 
» ance from peaceful ArAins or Khokhars. The change in their habits 
«}, as indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the 
« K^rcliirs they used to kill durine the Sikh rule and the years in which 
“ they paid no revenue because the Sikhs were unable or afraid to collect 
"it.” Mr. Purser described the Wattu as "priding themselves upon 
“ their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, 
" profuse in expenditure on special occasions, indifferent to education 
“ and exceedingly fond of cattle.” He classes them however with the 
KAtbia, Kharral, SiAl, BahniwAl, Baloch and Joiya as " essentially 
"robber tribes and more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.” This 
doubtless simply means that these are the dominant tribes of the tract, 
who look upon a pastoral as higher than an agricultural life. 


Another account makes them descendants of SAlvAhan’a son Pital, who 
quarrelled with his brothers and went to Bhatner. Twelve generations 
later Adham, owing to a feud with the PunwArs, immigrated into the 
Punjab and earned his title of Wattu* by subduing the pride of 
that race. 

The Waff,us have a number of septs (■ muhins ), e.g. LAdhokA, BAzidkA, 
Salim-ShAh-kA, etc., etc., all named after ancestors; SAndar, Mujnhid, 
Mdni, Govar, SadhAr Adli, Amli MnlfAni, Mahmun, etc. Marriage is, if 
possible, effected with a collateral after full enquiry into the physical 
fitness of each party. Occasionally Wa^os give daughters to Bodies, 
but the practice is said to be reprobated. They are ulso said to take 
them from the Kharrals, SiAls, Sakhira, Hijra, MahAr and Kamyd, but 
not to give them in return. 


In BahAwalpnr the Wa^tus, according to their own traditions, came 
originally from Jaisalmir and settled in the Punjab, advancing as far 
as Batdla (or Wat Ala) which they founded. They then dispersed 
along both banks of the Sutlej. Their conversion to IalAm was effect¬ 
ed in the reign of Firoz ShAh Tughlgk after which period they were 
subjects of the kingdom of Delhi, and sufforod greatly at the hands 
of the Sidhu-Bardr Sikhs to whom they remained tributary until 
Nawdb Muhammad BabAwal KMn II expelled the Sidhu-BarArs from 
the Wat$u territory and annexed it to BahAwalpur. The control of 
the State over the Waftas was however ineffective, and Hindu KArdArs 
appointed to the charge of their territory were often, as the Wa«ua 
boasted, assassinated, until Miran ImAm ShAh, KArdAr, brought the tribe 
under subjection by applying the Muhammadan penal code, as for ex¬ 
ample by inflicting amputation of the hands for theft.t 


• The Waftu miraeis carry their genealogy back to Waftu, 8th in 
descent, from Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmer and 26th in descent 
from RAja RiaAlA These mirfoia also preserve a version of tho Legend 
of RAja RisAlti identical with that given in Temple’s Legends of the 
Punjab, but they localize RisAlu’a capital at SAhuke in tho Mailsi 
tahail of MultAn opposite the village of RAja ShAh in BahAwalpur, 


* From vaf, rancour. Hut att ur val has various meanings, and Wattd very likely 
moans 'borderer.’ Of. Panj, Mcty., p, l»08. 

t One Koora Chhina whoso hands had been thus amputated lived to a great age and died 

only W years a «°- 
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Uhchie, hereditary practisers of the art of medicine who hold plots of 
land rent-free, under the name of man-zing or ‘physicians’ field ’ in 
Spiti. 

Untwal, a purely occupational term which moans nothing more than a 
camelman. Shutnfbdn and Sdrbdn botli have the same moaning. 
Many of the so-called Baloches of tho Central Punjab would pro¬ 
bably be more properly described as Untwdl, since the term Baloch 
throughout the central districts is used of any Musalmdn cauu-lman. 
Untwdl are returned only from those parts of tho Province whore 
tho real meaning of Baloch is properly understood. In those parts 
they are suid to bo all Jots ; but Jdt means very little, or rather almost 
anything, on tho Indus. See also under Othwdl. 

UrEKA. one of tho principal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with its head¬ 
quarters at Jhamra and Dandbdd in Montgomery. It obtained a 
position on the Rdvi about the middle of tho 1 Oth century by dis¬ 
possessing tho Virks who have always romained its hereditary foea. 
Unlike the Kharrals of Kamdlia the Operas never withdrew from the 
Sandal Bdr into which they pubhed np as permanent settlers, in hamlets 
of considerable size. 

Uppal a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amrit¬ 
sar : also in Ltidhidna where it is said that after a wedding in this 
not the bridegroom cuts tho jandian after marriage, and playB with tho 
twigs. It worships its jafhera, Madda by name, and distributes rice 
anif bread made of 5$ sera of flour with alms to Brahmans. 

UitMAK Ukhub ot Ormug, a tribo, regarding whoso origin considerable 
doubt exists, which is increased by the fact that they have a language 
of their own. Moreover their marriage ceremonies, general rites and 
customary laws, which diflor widely lrom those of the surrounding 
tribes prove that they are not Afghans. It is now classed as a seotion ot 
the WAzftt (Mahsud) Pafhans, see p. 501 infra. Its dialect, called Orronri 
or BavgiBta, is even more closely related to tho Ghalchah languages of 
the Pamirs thau is Pashto itself. Bargista is the ‘ speech of Barak.’ 
Tho Ormuri have an impossible tradition that they carno from i'emen, 
and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man Umar Laban somo 400 years ngo. It is certainly an East 
Iranian tongue. Tho tribo claims descent from Mir Barak.* The 
usual derivation from nr, ' lamp’ and mar ‘oxlinguishor’ is untenable. 


TTsutabani, a Pafhiin tribe already described on p. 242 supra. Haverty 
savs they are descendants of the celebrated saint. Muharuma l-i-Glsu 
Bard/,— ‘ ot the long locks’—of Ush near Baghdad, who married a 
Shirdni wife. His descendants by her are the Ushiavdnu, so-called 
from the name of his birth-place. Proto his other two wives are de¬ 
scended the tribes of Honui, Wardag and Mashwdrni. 


Usmanzai a Pathdn tribe, one of the branches of the Mandanr whose 
history has already been described on p. 252 supra. 

* This name eug^hTa cowie^^ willi theBarakkior IUhii Pathans though Rawib 
does not suggest auv identity. But ho describes tho Barakki as a 
language ofthoir own which is so called after them, lie appears to new. 

Pi r-i-Roshiu> lived among tho Urniura of Kamgurain and was himself a UjiK. wiu 

dwelt among tho Barakki. 







484 TJsiad — Ultra. 

Ust ad, an artificer in the valley below Chitrdl, as in tho Gilgit and Indus 
valleys : see Cliitrdli, 

Uthera, a clan, found in Lodhr&n tahsil, Mult&n district. It was already 
settled round DunyApur when the Ain-i-AJcbari was compiled. 

Uthi, a tribe of J£{s, descended from its eponym who settled in the 
M&lwa. The sons of Buclal (fourth in descent from Uthi) had two sons 
Mall and Utar who settled in Sialkot. They claim Solar Rdjput origin. 

UthwIl, a Muhammadan JAfcclan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Utman Khel, a powerful tribe, probably PatliSns of the Kodai branch of 
the Karlanri, which attached itself to the Yusufzai and Mandaur 
when the latter migrated from their seats on tho north-west of the Sulai- 
m&n Range to the tract round Lund Khwar at the foot of the hills 
in the present Peshawar district. Thence in the 16th century they 
occupied their present territory which is a mountainous tract between 
the Rud and Ambliar rivers and thence stretches eastwards between 
the Swat river and the Peshawar district as far as the RAuizai and Sam 
R£nfzai borders. A portion of tho tribe belonging origiually to tho 
Samzai, Bimbarzai and Peghzai septs still dwells in tho country round 
Lund Khwar and has become separated from the rest of the tribe. 
The Utra&n Khel comprise many septs which are constantly at feud with 
one another. 

Utmanzai ; (1) one of the two main branches of the Waz hi Palh^ns in 
' Bannu. It has two main divisions, the Bakkakhel and Jdnikhel. 
The former has three main sub-divisions, Takhti, Narnii and Sardi, 
the Takhti, who are numerous and wealthy, being Fettled in Shawal. 
The Jdnikhel have also three main sub-divisions, idia, the most 
numerous, Tor and Malikshdhi. The Utmdnzai are being gradually 
driven from their hill seats by the Mahsuds ; (2) ono of the four 

branches of the Mandanr Pathdns, found in Peshawar and Hazara. Their 
history has already been given at pp. 251 and 252 supra. Utman, son 
of Manno, the son of Mandaur, had two wives: from the first are de¬ 
scended the Akazai, Kanizai and Alizai, collectively called Ufcmanzai, 
and from the second the Saddozai. Tho Akazai must not be confused 
with the Black Mountain tribe of that name. In Hazdra the Alizai 
are called Alldzai and are split up into three sections, the Sdid-Khdni, 
Khuslihal-Kbdni and Tarkhklj. Their general rule of inheritance is 
per stirpes. The leading families belong to the S4idkhdni section.* 
As a whole the tribe is well-behaved and provides the army with 
Borne excellent soldiers. 

IJttamzais, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

UtTAbauhi, a sub-division of the Dadupanthi soot, tho guru of which resides 
at Rathia in IliBsAr, 

Uitba, an agricultural clan found in Sbahpur and in the Lower Deraj&t 
where it affocts the title of RrinA. 

* Hazoni QuM/Uwr, 19°7, pp. 2A— 
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Khidrai the second son of Wazir begat tlireo sons, Mu 9 n, Ma’sud and 
Mub&rik. Musa was a religious man so they nicknamed him Darwesh 
ifaqir) and from him descend this, the biggest section of the Wazfrs. He 
died in the hills near Khvv&ja Khidar where tho boundary pillars or 
Northern and Southern Wazfrist&n now stand. 

From Ma’sud tho second eou of' Khidrai descend the Mahsud Wazirs. 
Somo say that the Malisuds were originally Hazdras, but they do not 
appear to have, as a body, the Mongolian type of features common 
among tho Eazjfra. 

The third son, Mub&rik, had a son named Gurbuz from whom descend 
the Gurbuz tribe—most of whom now live in tho hills between Khost 
and the Tochi valley above Miramshdh. 

Thus it will be seen that the Wazfrs are divided into three great clans 
Darwesh, Mahsud aud Gurbuz. 

When the Darwesh Khel Wazfrs began to multiply they found their 
own country in the neighbourhood of Sliawal too small and moved 
down towards tlio plains. During their march they fought with 
numerous tribes who gave way before them and left the country in their 
hands ; one Wazir facetiously told Mr. J. Donald that they had really 
acquired most of the lands by mortgage, as the original owners 
could not repay the loans advanced. There may be some truth in this 
story but probably force had more to say to it. 

W£na was conquered from the N&sirs, Dotannis and Midnis : Spin, 
from tho Dotannis and Nasirs: Razmak, from the Urmurd : the Upper 
Tochi from tho Marwats: the Kaitu valley from tho Landau and 
Sadak : the Kurram valley from the Bangash and Orakzai: the Saro 
plain 'from the Baugash and Zaimuaht: Gomatti was received as a gift 
from* a Bannuchi of Sordni: VVarghar of tho Wali Khels, from the 
Marwats: Sadrawan of the Sperkais, from the Baunuoliis; the Hathi 
Kliol thal , from the Marwats and Khattaks : and the Birmal valley, 
from the Marwats, Mangalsand Zadrans. 

Tlui6 the Darwesh Kliel Wazirs carved out for themselves a separate 
territory of their own. The Mahsfid seized the country which had 
belonged to tho Urmure, who hod towards Afghanistan, the upper hills 
above Ningrahar and Peshdwar. 

Tlie couutry of the Darwoali Kliel and Mahsud Wa/.irs (has got tho 
name of VVaziristan, “the land of the Wazfrs.” It is bounded on the 
north by tho Turi couutry and the Khost valley, on tho wart by the 
Kharoti country and on tho east by the British Districts of Deru Ismail 
Khdn, Banuu and Kohiifc and on the south by tho Gumal ^valley. Its 
area is about 6,500 square miles which is not only larger titan any one 
District in the North-Wost Frontier Province, but equal to nearly half 
its whole settled area. The Darwesh Khels divided this large tract 
amonirst the different nections, the two main ones being the Ahmadzai 
and LJtmunzai. Some sub-sections of the Ahmadzai live m the north- 
western comer of Bannu and in the hills round Gumatti on the Saro 
plain and Zarwau and the junction ol tho dSurram and Kaitu mow. 
W&na, Spin, the Dhana valley, Shakai and Badar. lhe UtmAiteai Uvo 
towards the south-west corner of Bannu, and also in the Kurratn valley > 
op the Kaitty in the Tochi and Khaisora valleys, Slmm, fchawul am! the 
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* Darwesh Khel Wazirs . • 

Birmal valley. The ancestors of the Darwesh Khel divided the country 
among the sub-sections, either according to the numerical strength of 
each or on ancestral shares, and that distribution still holds good. 

Having sub-divided their newly acquired country, the Darwesh Khels 
settled down in it and began to prosper. Increasing in numbers they 
became a powerful fighting race, but with prosperity dissensions crept in 
among them over grazing questions and these led to bloodshed and 
blood-fends. Thera were also quarrels over women so the Wazfr elders- 
convened a council at which they drew np rules for the settlement of 
feuds and disputes. These were accepted by the tribesmen about 400 
years ago when the ceremony of dua khair (holding up the hands in 
prayer) was gone through. These rules are a mixture of Muhammadan 
law and custom and are as follows :— f Life for life’: As a rule 
the life of the actual taker of life is forfeit, but the taking of revengo 
may extend to the agnates of the killer. In some cases blood-money 
is taken at the rate of Rs. 1,200 Kdbuli for a Pathdn and Rs. 360 Kitbuh 
for a dependent. 

The procedure in effecting neki (peace) is this:—The relatives of the 
offender with tribal leaders and mullahs come to the house of the injur¬ 
ed party by way of intercession (ninawatti) and offer to make poaco 
on payment of Rs. 1,200 K&buli, if a Pa(h4n Pashtun has been ki c 
But, it should be remembered, if the injured party is strong the neki or 
reparation money is often not accepted, and a life is taken. Cases 
have occurred in which Wazirs have taken life evon after blood-money 
had been awarded. This Rs. 1,200 is not all paid in cash, it is paid halt 
in cash and half in land or cattle and two virgfhe arc also given, thus • 

Rs. 600 cash. 

300 in land or cattle. 

„ 300 by delivery of two girls. 

This system is called nine reke nime peke. 

Tt. will be seen that the laws about evidence are very lax among 
Wnzfrs • for instance, if a man is killed in the dark and the murderer 
is not identified the deceased’s relatives will try to trace him, and in 
case their suspicions fall on any one lie will be required to produce 100 
men to take an oath as to his innocence. If he cannot produce 100, 
ten will be required to take oath ten times each to make up the 100. 
This simple rule may have answered a century ago, but it does not soeni 
to answer now, for a Wazfr will take a false oath readily if it suits him 
to do so, and his regard for the Qur4n is not what it was or may have 
been In a case of outraging the modesty of a woman the offender 
has to submit to have a bit of his foot cut off and sometimes his nose 
has to go too. Should he plead not guilty the tribunal of elders is 
guided by the word of the woman, but fortunately such cases do not 
appear to be very common* 

The following appears to be the system by which trade is protected 
among the Wazirs, wlio go in for commerce in spite of their raiding pro- 
pensities, and this can be seen at any Friday hair in annu from the 
number of Wazir traders. Should a Wazir convoy be attacked 
and property looted by a raiding party, by triba law the party raided 
; s ) tl gtified in killing the cattle of the raiders who aro held jointly and 
severally responsible for tho raid. Sometimes peace is made by giving 
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18 women to the persons raided: of these 9 women must be alive at the 
time, while the remaining 9 are given when they come into existence. 


If an animal is poisoned and dies the owner is entitled to kill an 
animal of equal value belonging to the offender unless compensation 
is paid. If a fruit tree^ is cut or injured the compensation is Rs. 100 

E er tree. If a house is set on fire (a kezhdi* is also regarded as a 
ouse) the compensation is fes. 100 and the price of any property 
burnt in the house is payable in addition to this sum. If any life is 
lost the murder rules apply, but in such a case before deciding that 
murder has been committed, it will have to bo enquired first whether 
the man at fault knew that the house he was going to set on fire was 
the abode of any persons or that they were sleeping there when the 
offence was committed. 

The rules about refugees are very strict and a Wazir will suffer a 
lot for his hamsdya or refugee. Cases in which a refugee has been 
given up by the Wazirs are very rare. A man becomes a hamsdya by 
going with a sheep which he kills before the man whom he seeks as 
his overlord. According to custom the person approached cannot very 
well refuse the sheep, which he and his companions eat, and thereafter 
they are bound to protect the hamsdya at considerable risk to them* 
selves. To some extent this custom prevails in British Districts and id 
gives trouble in the trial of cases because influential men are urged 
to intercede for criminals. 

The customs about affairs of the heart among Wazirs are peculiar. 
All Path&os punish with death the unfaithful wife and her paramour if 
cavght flag* ante delicto. But according to the Wazir code of honour, 
it is wrong even to imagine oneself in love with another man's wife. 
For indulging even in such amorous imaginings one is liable to have 
a foot cut off. The Wazl t code also provides for the woman’s protec¬ 
tion for if a man kills a woman'without killing the man with whom 
her name has been coupled, her relations can injure the man who 
killed her unless he pays Rs. 600 Kdbuli as compensation to her 
relations. A husband if he likes can take Rs. 1,200 and renounce all 
claims to his wifo. If there is any difficulty about paying compensation 
the decree-holder has a right to seize the debtor’s property or that 
of his relations, and in this he is supported by the tribe who would 
combine to punish any resistance on the debtor’s part. 

When a Wazir dies his relatives and friends, both male and female, 
beat their chests, and people of the neighbouring villages come and 
condole. The body is washed and prepared for the coffin by mullahs, 
and prayers are said oyer it. When the funeral party returns from 
the graveyard relatives and friends are entertained at a feast by men 
of a different section of the tribe. Marriages are performed with due 
pomp and ceremony. The betrothal is arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties, and tlie bridegroom has to pay a dowry to the 
bride’s family, ia other words wives are bought. The actual marriage 
ceremony is a quiet and simple function, but a fortnight or three weeks 
before the date fixed a procession goes from the bridegroom's house 
to the bride’s. It will consist of five score or ten score young unm 
and half a hundred women with two or three tomtoms, which e re 
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vigorously beaten. The women sing songs, the men clash sword and 
buckler, others fire off their match-locks. With them they take two or 
three sheep, a bullock and some rice. The night is spent in feasting 
at the bride's house and on the morrow the procession returns with 
the same noisy pomp, taking with them the bride mounted on a mare. 
The intervening period before marriage is to enable the husband's 
family to become acquainted with the bride, and to see how they get 
on together. If their disagreements are more than the ordinary 
family jars, the wedding does not take place. 

Not so very long ago the Darwesh Khels were constantly fighting 
with the Mahsuds and every year a tora or expedition was arranged 
against'them, buc the Darwesh Khel never met with any great success. 
In 1901 or 1902 the Darwesh Khel raised a big force against the 
Mahsuds and attacked them from the direction of Spin and WAna, as 
well as from Kazmak, but they were beaten off by the Mahsuds with 
heavy loss. Both sides lost indeed heavily but the Darwesh Khel came 
off second best. They have been very much broken up partly owing 
to the British advauce to Wiina and the Toohi and partly owing to 
disunion in the tribe itself. For instance the powerful Hdthi Khel section 
which used to move up to Shaw&l has now ceased to migrate and passes 
the summer in the arid tracts near Latammar. The Mahsuds continue 
to live compactly in their mountain fastnesses and have annexed some 
of the Darwesh Khel lands which immediately adjoined their country. 

The Abmadzai sub-sections are :— 

Hathi Khel. 

Sarki Khel.’ 

Umarzai. 


1 Sperkai. 

Khonia Khel. 

Mohamdad Khel. 

Bodin Khel. 

| Khojal Khel. 1 

Bizan Khel. 


Pamda KheL 
Taji Khel. 

Zalli Khekand Gangi 
Khel. 


They are said to be thus descended;— 

Ahmad. 


Husain. 


K^lu. 

i 


Sperkai. 


Nasral. 
t I 

Shddi. Bomi 


,1 


Ziili. Tiiji. 


Shaikh BSzfd.. Utm*n. 


n . 

Jangi. 


Ki 


Khali. 


Jai. Kamil Din. 


Nwnar. Ghani. Dari. 


Yiljub. 


Asliraf. 


Matak. 


Abfd. 

I 


Ral 


ikha, 


r 


Bftlunflt, Myat, Barak, Gulindik. 


• ' 
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But, as pointed out by Mr. F. W. Johnston, the further one goes 
back the more regular do the names appear. Now the Wazir not 
only have some curious non-Muhammadan names, such a3 Spezhmai, 
(born) when there is a moon ; Trezhmai, born when there is no moon: 
Chit, a small yellow bird; Spingul, ‘white-flower’; Pr&ng, ‘leopard’ 
and other local names of birds and beasts, but they have, an enor¬ 
mous choice of Musalmdn names aud one would expect to iind names 
of both types in the earlier pedigrees. 

The Shaikh Bazid of this table looks like Bdyazid the Roshania. 

And those of the Utmanzai* 

“kS I ToriKh? 1 I Bakka Kbel and Jani Khel. 

The Utmanzais reside only in'the centre of Waziristdn, the northern 
and southern parts of the country being held by the Ahmadzais who 
fought for years to maintain their supremacy. 

Among the Ahmadzai the Zalli Khel and Hathi Khel were regarded 

as good lighting tribes and among tho Utmdnzai, the Ion K ie "eio 

foremost; while the Saifali sub-section of the Kabul Khela were also 
famous for their bravery in the field. The Hassan Khel sub-section o 
the Molimit Khel are also regarded as a good fighting clan. 

In order to get the tribesmen together there existed a system which 
might be called the chalweshta system. According to this each 
leader of a clan had the tribal sanction to order in the clansmen, and 
each clansman was bound to obey under penalty of having Ins sheep 
looted or even his tent burnt. In this way a fairly large force was got 
together, but as it is impossible under a settled government to allow 
the chalweshti system, the Darwesh Khel are gradually becoming 
more luxurious in their habits and are settling down m mud huts 
which are taking the place of the black tents. I hey are in fact 
passing from the nomadic to the agricultural 6tage. 

Wazir Marriage Cwtoms. 

When a man’s son is growing up he seeks a family which has a 
marriageable daughter— frequently visiting other Wazir families in 
his search. Having found a suitable girl he deputes a friend to 
ascertain from her parents if they are willing to outer into the alliance 
(called doeti, 1 e. friendship). If they acquiesce the boy s father with 
6 or 7 men visits the house of the girl’s father or guardian to settle the 
bride-price, which varies from Ks 100 to Rs. 300 and is ^variably 
exacted. Part of the price is paid down, the rest being payable at the 
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Utmami. 

I 
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Wali Khel. 


Mohrnit Khel. 


Ibrahim Khel. 


K&bulKheL Bakka Khel. Jani Khel 


r 

Midda 


Khel. Tori libel. Manzur\hel. 


Wtmj Khel. Born 


1, 


Haasau Khel. Khidar Khel. 
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wedding. The dud khair is then recited by nil present and the boy’s 
father receives his companions’ felicitations. This observance always 
takes place at night, neither the boy nor the girl being present at it. 
The boy’s father now returns home and ~ announces the betrothal 
( newa ) by distributing sweets in his village. He receives more con* 
gratulations and the women sing marriage songs. No ornaments are 
given to the girl and etiquette requires that she should even remain 
in ignorance of her betrothal. 

Some time after the newa comes the nana loatai, when the boy accom¬ 
panied by his father and 8 or 9 young men, goes to the girl s home, 
taking with him a sheep which is slaughtered for the entertainment of 
the whole village as well as the girl’s household. In return the boy s 
party is given supper and the boy presents a rupee (or as many as five) to 
the girl’s family—a present whioh is usually placed in a dish and appro¬ 
priated by a kinsman of the girl. In return her mother gives the boy a 
silver ring. Merry making ensues in which ghi and coloured water are 
sprinkled over the boy’s party. Young people (of both sexes) of the girl s 
villagi share in this merrimeut, which is renewed next morning wit 
greater zest, so much so that the two parties often end up with a 
promiscuous scuffle in which all the villagers join—all prudery being cast 
aside, although Wazir women are as a rule very punctilious in social 

intercourse. 

If the nana ualai has not been observed the boy is certain to bo 
haunted by the girl’s kinsmen with the words hhara wutara, fasten up 
the donkey.’ This phrase has now no known meaning, but it compels 
the boy to take a sheep to the girl’s home that evening, or ahy rate 
a day or two later, and slaughter it there. Half a dozen youths 
accompany him ; and the observances for the rest reaemble the»«*» 
watai, except that the party does not as a rule stay the night but 
returns that same evening. The custom is called hhara taral (to tie 


up the donkey). 

Wlion the boy is of ago and his father is in a position to carry out 
the marriage it is usual from him to ask the girl’s father if lie is ready. 
A date is then fixed for the wra (wedding : Pashtu wadah), a day 
falling between the Ida being avoided, but any other day may bochoson. 
Before this is done the balance of the bride-price must be paid up. 
The boy’s father then sends three sheep and enough grain to teed 
the girl’s village as well as his own party. A man and two or three 
old women takes these supplies withset of three garments and some 
ornaments for the girl. 

Next morning the girl’s village turns oat and collects wood for the 
expected wedding-party and that evening the villagers nre teas e 
on one of the sheep which is dubbed the largcii mazl (/ wood or wood- 
cutoer’a sheep’). Simultaneously drums are beaten in the boys 
village and merry-making held there. 


Next morning bho other two sheep are butchered and preparations 
mad* to receive th 9 wedding-party, whioh numbers from 100 to 150 
souls and starts that afternoon, the men dancing in front of it with 
swords and firing at random to the adcouipmiinanb of drums and fifes. 
The women in roar sing war-songs as well aa love-songs. The pro- 
oesaion must arrive before sunsab^aad, it met with a shower of 
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atones, often causing serious injuries, by the village boys; but once it 
enters the girl’s house every respect is shown to it and it is comfortably 
accommodated. After a meal, a cui ious dance, locally called mindor, 
in which young men and boys form a wide ring with a drummer 
and fife-player m the centre, is performed. Later two or more pro¬ 
fessional dancing men give an exhibition of their skill, and a sweeper 
enters the circle riding on a horse made of roed 3 on which he prances 
round two or three times, finally crushing it down to the ground in front 
or a kinsman of the bridegroom, and receiving from him a fee of one 
rupee for his services. This curious observance is called the as zhob- 
laaal or c mutilation of the horse/ The night passes in merrymaking. 


Next morning a barber holds up a looking-glass to some of the bride¬ 
groom’s near kin and gets a rupee as his due. Then the bride is nut 
on a horeo by her brother or a cousin and the bridegroom’s mother 
or a near kinswoman throws some sweetmeats over her head as an 
offering. When the wedding party has on its return reached the bride¬ 
groom’s house nearly every member of it gives a rupee to the boy’s 
father or guardian, but he is not obliged to keep it. This is called 
rupai achawal. 


When tho bride has dismounted at the bridegroom’s house sweets 
are dmtnbuted among the women by his mother or sister and a male 
child is placed in the bride’s lap, so that she too may bear a son. She 
is then made to put her hand into some ghi in order that her advent 
may bring good luck and milch kine to the house. The sarwang a 
feast, is then given by the bridegroom to all who have contributed in 
the rupai achawal. This brings to a close tho day on which the wed¬ 
ding procession returns from the bride’s house. 

Next evening a mullah perforins the nikdh in tho orthodox way 
the bride’s own consent being formally given, or if she is bashful her 
representative, called dini wfor or ‘ brother in the faith,’ assents on 
her behalf. Her dower is usually fixed at a small sum, Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 80. On the following day, the next but one after the wedding, three 
or four women, including the bride's mother if alive, visit her before noon 
and take her back to her own home. This is called the dreyama. There 
she remains for 8 or 9 days and is thon again brought, baok to lior 
husband’s home by one of his kinsmen, with a cow, goat or other 
auimal given her by her father, a prosont callod the manacha. She 
also brings home with her sarwor, food cooked in her father’s house 
which is divided among the boys of her husband’s village. 


II.—Tbb Mahsod Wazirs. 

Origin ,—The birth-place of the tribe is said to be K&niguram which 
curiously is inhabited chiefly by Urmcrs. Makin, the true capital of the 
Maksuds, consists of a cluster of 12 villages, all Bahlolzai. The 
Abdulai predominate in other villages. 

Organization .—The present organisation is given below. An expla¬ 
nation of the name of each section, sub-division and division would do 
much to elucidate the principles on whioh it is formed, In two sub¬ 
divisions, Shahmirai and Sarmusbai, there are Black and Red sections, 
whioh may be compared with the Tor-Spin factions found in oilier 
tribes, 
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Th6 Mahsdds boast that of all the AfgKtln tribes they alone lmvo 
remained free. Their organization is intensely democratic, and they 
have no Khan Khel, any man who distinguishes himself being able to 
rise to the rank of malik. Yet, in spito of this, clan and sectional 
feuds are unkoown, for the law of blood-revenge is based on the 
principle that only the actual murderer should be punished. But 
theory is one thing and practice another, so that blood feuds arise 
and are interminable. For a full description reference may be made 
to Lorimer’s Waziri Pashto, p. 838 et seqq. 

> * V 

I.—Mahsods. 


Clan I.—Alizai, also known as Potia Khel. 


Divisions. 

Sub-diviBions. 

Sections. 

Shabi Khel ... ... 

1 . 

Astonai, 



. . * , 

2. 

Patonai. 




3. 

Baromai. 




4. 

Saltanai, 




5. 

Bibizai. 


• 


6. 

Khan Khel. 




7. 

Khojakai. 





OollectivebJ Hanzai* 


• 

Pali Khel ... 

1. 

Shumi Khel . 

1. 

2. 

Machi Khel. 

Bahadur Khel. 




3. 

Garerai. 


2. 

Dasi Khel... . 

1. 

Salemi Khel. 



2. 

Uuri Khel 




3. 

Malla Khel. 




4. 

Darekai. 




6. 

Kanjurai. 

Qedi Khel ... ... 

1 . 

KhamirKhel 

1 . 

Paridai. 


2. 

Batakai. 


2. 

Khoodad Khe) *.» 

1 . 

Langar Khel. 



2 

Kei Khel. 




3. 

Brahim Khel. 




4. 

Ohund Khel. 




5. 

Wazirgai. 

Targaddi. 




6. 

gbfthmirai... . 

1, 

Tor or black. 




2. 

Sur or red. 



Bfalikdnai. 

, 
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Clan II.—-Shaman Khel, 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Chahar Kho) . 

1. Darwal . 

1. Kasim Khel. 

2. Brahim Khel. 

3. Malla Khel. 


8. Haidari . 

1. Haji Khel. 

2. Pir Muhammad Khel, 


3. Zaria Khol 

1. Iral Khol. 

2. MaddaKhcl. 

3 BijalKhel 

Khali Khol . 

1. Badawai. 

2. D&torai. 

1. Mansur Khel. 

2. Bahadur Khel. 


3. Aii Khel ... . 

1. Landia Khel. 

2. Komal Khel. 


4. Salemkai. 

1. Shakha Khel, 

2. Aka Khel. 

Galishahi. 

5. Sarmusbai . 

1. Mangi Khel. 

2. Mirwas Khol. 

3. Malta Khel. 

4. Kekliai. 

1. Tor or black. 

2. Sur or red. 

Badinrai. 

1. Tapie . 

1. leap Khel. 

2. Usman Khel. 


2 Gbalib Khe! . 

1. Rabimdad Kho. 

2. Por Khel. 

3. Mariam Khel. 

4. Jamal Khel. 


3. Kasim Kho! . 

1. Abdul Khel. 

2. Dari Khol. 


Clan IIL—Bahlolzai. 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisiona. 

Sections. 

Aimal Khol 


1. 

Abdulai, Khanni Khel ... 

l. 

Ghozhakai. 




2. 

Salemkai. 





3. 

Lalia Khel. 





4. 

Sbahinak Khel. 





6. 

Nassri Khel. 





6. 

Kemat Khol. 



2. 

Nazar Khel, Aziz Khel 

1. 

Fatoh Khol. 




2. 

Manzar Khol. 




„ Kharmach Khel 

1. 

2. 

MamiaKhol. 

Hassan Khel.' 





8. 

Zirgar Khel. 





4. 

Khan Khel. 




« 

5. 

Banga Khol. 



3, 

Malikshahi. 

1. 

Khcedadi. 





2. 

Bezadi. 



4. 

Marsenzai, 



Band Khel 

#»• 

1. 

Ekam Khel. 




8. 

Tutia Khel. 



Nan* Khel 

Ml 

1, 

Haibat Khel . 

1. 

Nekzan Khel. 



„ Shor Khol ... 

2. 

Abbas Khol 




3. 

Abdul Rahman Khel. 





4. 

Jalal Khel. 





5. 

6. 

Gog* Khel. 

Moib Khol. 



2. 

Umar Khel . 

1, 

8herln Khol. 

. '.;i 



2. 
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t)arweah Khel sections. 
Clan IIL — Bahlolzai . 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 


3. Kokarai . 

4. Urmar Khol. 

5. Dur. 

1. Mir Khanai. 

2 Ali Khanai. 

3. Manda. 

8hingi . 

. / ✓ 

1. Mulai . 

1. Kharmach Khel. 

2. Manna Khel. 

3. Urmar Khol. 

4. Wuji Khol. 

5. Azbokai or Zokai. 

6. Boji Khel. 

1 


7. Bobalai. 

i 

2. Mamadai . 

1. Boia Khel. 

2. Kanna Khel. 


II.— Darwesh Khel. 

Clan 1 .— Utmanzai. 


Divisions. 

8ub-divisions. 

Sections. 

r r ~ 

Ibrahim Khel . 

Wali Khel . 

Mahrnit Khol . 

1 Tori Khol. 

2. Madda Khel. 

1. Saifali Kabul Khel. 

2. Pipali „ 

3. Miami „ 

4. Malikshalii. 

5. Jani Khel. 

6. Bakka Khol. 

1. Hassan Khel. 

2. Waji Khol. 

3. Barrak Khel. 


Clan 1L — Ahmadzai. 

Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Hussain or Sain Khel ... 

Kaln Khel . 

Nasir-ud-din Shadi Khel 

Nasir-ud'din Bomi Khol,.. 

L. Hati Khel. 

2. Umarzai. 

3. Sirki Khel. 

1. Spirkai. 

(a) Bizzan Khel. 

(b) Painda Khel. 

(c) Khojal Khol. * 
id) Badan Khol. 

(e) KhuniaKhol. 

1. Zalli Khol. 

2. Toji Khol. 

3. Gangi KheJ. 

4. Shadkai. 

* 


Another authority divides the Ahmadzai thus 

2. Ityti Khel. 

2. Umarzai. 

. 3. Sirki Kiel, 

0, Kalu Khol, all the olhor subdivisions, au i the Ali Kkani at ffano. 


1, Sain Khel 


•I 
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The Darwesh are 'par excellence Wazirs being called Ster Waiir, 
or great Wazirs, and the Mahsuds are in every respect their inferiors. 

Social Customs. 

Dress.— Me n wear a white or dark blue pagri, and an angrahha 
(eharai in Pashto) or a shirt, embroidered on the collar and front with 
needle-work of silk and cotton, and a pair of loose trousers [shahvlr), 
usually made of strong white cotton cloth. Sandals are usually worn. 

Women wear a gown (kamis) hanging loose to the feet, of chintz 
ornamented about the neck and front with silken needlework: slialwar 
made of imported cloth : and sandals but seldom shoes. The similarity 
between men and women iu dress is noticeable. 

Women observe no parda, wear no veils and mix freely with the 
men when administering to their wants. Hospitality is a prime virtue 
and guests are welcomed by both mon and women : for the latter the 
guests first set aside a portion of the food provided by the host: 
this is called the deg's share. The Mahsuds boast that they have no 
poor man amongst them. Whenever a family is brought low by deaths, 
v accidents, or raids from without, the clan subscribes to re-estabhsli 
it, one bringing a bullock, another a blanket, and so on. 

Marriage. —The Mahsud marriage customs aro similar to those of 
other Wazirs. The price of a woman ranges from Its. 00 to 150. 
The marriage procession, which goes from tlio bridegroom’s house to 
fetch the bride, consists of 100 to 200 young mon, and 50 to GO women 
or j^oung girls, who have two or three drums with them. 1 ho women 
sing songs, aud the young men dance, waving in their hands their 
swords and shields, and others fire off their matchlocks. They also 
take with them two or throe sheep, or a bullock, with a quantity of 
rice. One or two spend tho whole night in noisy rejoicing. Next, 
morning the procession roturns to its own village, taking in its midst 
the bride, who is moused on a mare. The marriage service is read 
by the mullah after an interval of fifteen to twenty day,?, the bride¬ 
groom and tho bride having no intercourse in the meanwhile. The bride 
ia in this way brought to her husband’s house before her marriage 
merely to become acquainted with bis family. A woman whose hus¬ 
bands invariably die is called akhraba sheza or a ‘ scorpion-like’ woman. 

Death. —Mourning consists in wailing and beating l ho breasts, in which 
women join. Mullahs wash the body and prepare it for the coffin, 
the grave is dug by the young men of the village. 

On returning from the graveyard the relatives and friends of the 
deceased are entertained by men of a different section of the tribe 
to their own. 

Religion. — It is said that the Mahsuds are all Sunnis. Kanigurm 
is the seat of religion. It contains several Sayad families, settled there 
for centuries. Mahsuds are slack in religious duties. They have 
charms (ida), and apparently the Michan Khel have many kinds of 
charms.* The Akhwunds practise cures by blowing, All Wazirs, 
Dauris and even Hindus call Marnozi, the Martsi K.hol, ( Father, i. o. } 


* tPorfri Pashto, p. 05. 






Wazir 8 in Bannu. 




Babd Mamozi.' A holy man endowed with miraculous powers is called 
Izerg ( buzurg ). 

Inheritance. —Inheritance is called miros (mirds). Mirot is the extinc¬ 
tion of all the males of a family, and kkei, or kheiz has a similar 
meaning. These words may be significant of the importance of not 
dying without male issue. 


Amusements.^Mindor is the name of the Wazi'r dance. Dances are 
performed on the Show Day ( nendore pa vrez) of both Ids, when the 
people dance and guns are fired off. 


Dependants .—Appear to be Tcoligars or Icorigars (i. e. karigctrs) 
blacksmith or mechanics; Tcatanrais —menials who are also musicians, 
and who appear to be of a peculiarly dark complexion; and Dirs or 
Durs, a menial tribe which makes sacking and felt. 

Language .—The Wazir dialect is apparently a variety of Pashto with 
certain phonetic changes, the chief of which is the change of long 
a into o y as in Sindhi, e. g . doghi for daghi , nogha for nagha, hayjowa 
for hajawa, etc. 0 of Punjabi becomes e as in jeta for jho}a, a young 
buffalo* R often becomes l as in dilbor darbar , jilga for jirga, etc. The 
vocabulary appears to be full of Indian words, and the Indian months 
'seem to be in use.f Even a verse of the Qordn is called mantar. 


The Wazir, in Bannu, have two branches: (1) Ahmadzai which in¬ 
cludes the Hathirhel, Isperka, Bizankhel and (Jmarzaf. The Bizankhel 
has four main divisions, Daulat, Iso and Umar Kh&n in the plains, and 
Moghalkhel in the hills. The Paindakhel is a cognate clan, not descend¬ 
ed from Bizan, which lives by trade and carrying salt more than by 
cultivation: (2) Utmanzai. 

The Wazir customs in Bannu differ from those of the Bannuchis 
and other Pathfois. 

The preliminary bargain is effected by the father or other near 
relative of the boy* When this is arranged 10 or 15 men of the boy's 
party with the boy go at bed-time to the girl's house, having sent before¬ 
hand sheep, wheat and other necessities for a'feast. Singing and 
dancing go on b 11 night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride's party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
used by Hindus at the time of the Holi and throw it on the men of the 
boy's party. The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it can be 
managed. The various murders, blood-feuds and other wrongs lead 
sometimes to very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, 
or else one is betrothed to a man on either side in order that peace 
may be made. 


♦ Owing to this modification of the o, u and ait sounds there aro some curious forms, 
Indi for Hindu. 

t January ... July, Wassa. 

February is Tarkha or Orbesho August. 

(Barley harvest). September, Assi. 

M.irch, Chetar. 

October, Katye. 


April, Sok or Wasyok. 

May, Krop or Jet. 
Juno. Awor, Aownr. 


November, Mangar. 
December, 


j 
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The price of the girl cannot in all cases be raised at once. Form- 
stance an uncle will promise his daughter to his nephew when they are 
both quite small. One informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Rs. 200 two years later, and 
that the marriage did not take place for another three years. 

At the time of betrothal the father of the girl gives her a large 
ring and a silk-worked handkerchief. 

The husband does not go to the wedding, but only the men and women 
of his family and acquaintance. Very serious resistance is sometimes 
offered to his party on their arrival at the other village, which is 
timed for dark. There is then a feast in the girl’s house, after which 
all the males go to the chauk and are entertained with singing and 
dancing. The women of the bridegroom’s party attire the girl, dress 
her hair like a married woman’s, and put menhdi on her. There is next 
an interchange of small presents. The young boys of the bridegroom’s 
party being given red ropes, and the girls silken braids by the parents 
of the girl. Each dancer is presented with a handkerchief. 

In tho early morning the bride is taken away. The brother or, if 
there be none, the father of the girl returns with her to her hus¬ 
band’s house, but no other member of the girl’s party. Ou arrival 
most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and are fed 
at the expense of tho bridegroom. Tho men also get a ^agri each 
and a rupee each is given to the women. 

At bod-time tho orthodox nikdh takes place and is followed by 
consummation. People say that it is a sign of the degeneracy of the 
times that patience is not observed, and that in the old days modesty 
used to prevent consummation for a long time. The brother is preseut 
during tho nikdh and loaves nest day. Three nights are spent by the 
girl with her husband and then she goes back to her parents’ house 
* ^ith her father or brother, who comes to fetch her. She stops away 
ten days or so and is again brought back by a relative of the husband. 
Her father is supposed to give her a bullock, a goat or the like on her 
second departure. 

Slight differences may occur in different sections. The points to 
notice aro tho presence of the bridegroom at tho betrothal, his absence 
from the wedding , and tho accompaniment of the girl by her brother to 
the husband’s house. Tbs dum plays little part except as a musician. 

WaziR, said to be a sub-caste of the Awdns. 

Wehka, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Welan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdu. 

Weruana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found iu Montgomery, 

Wuhere, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

WijhI, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Wijhi, a clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Wins at, a woman of the Ghuldm class in Peshdwar. 

WisAH, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Wirk— Wurgara. 


Wibk \1) a Jdt tribe whose head-quarters are the Gujrdnwdla and Lahore 
districts, especially the former in whioh they own 132 villages. They 
claim ori<nn from a Manhds Lit]pub called Yirak, who left Jammu and 
settled at Ghuchli in Amritsar; and in Gujrdnwdla nearly a third of 
them have returned themselves as Rdjpnts, but they marry freely 
with the Jdt tribes of the neighbourhood. They say that their ancestor 
Virak was descended from Malhan Nams (Mai again !) the founder of 
the Manilas tribe of Rdjpnts, and was connected with the Rdjds of 
Jammu, Leaving Parghowdl in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and 
married a Gil Jdt girl whose personal strength won his affections. On 
his'death she became sail, but was delivered of a son just as the pyre 
was lighted, and though the bystanders wished to burn him too, lie was 
rescued by a mirasi who named him Ajm. Customs at betrothal and 
marriage are much the same as those of the Kahlons. 1 he first 
observance at a wedding is the jandian, but as a matter of fact all, 
both men and women, assemble at a her tree. J here a lured ram 
is washed and made to stand. If it shakes its head the ancestor is 
supposed to be pleased. Then follow the distribution of «r«and 
manda, the may an, etc.-see under Waraicli. The Gu^nwdla tradition 
is that WhVs father Medersen (?Indar Singh) left Parghowdl and 
settled in Amritsar. By his Gil wife he had 3 sons, Dngar, Wirk and 
Warran. Wirk left 4 sous of whom only one had issue, aud 2o genera¬ 
tions ago his grandson moved westwards into Gfijrdnwdla. lliere are 
three main sections of the tribe, the Jopur, Yachra, and Jau. The tribe 
rose to some political importance about the end of last century, ruling 
a considerable tract in Gujrdnwdla and Lahore till subdued by Kanjit 
Singli. Intermarriage with the Waran is avoided, but is allowed with 
all other Jdfcs. The custom of pagri-vand prevails. Daughters do not 
inherit, but adoption witliin tbo tribe and np to 10 years of age is 
common. 

(2) a Kaniboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Wieye, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wulana, a tribe of Jdts, found in Sidlko$, which claims Rdjput origin. Its 
eponym lived near Jhelum and its settlement in Sidlko$ dates from tho 
time of Mai Deo of Jammu. 

Wubgaka, ono of the Bhitanni Pa(Mn clans found in Bannu, tho other 
being the Danna. The Wurgara are often styled a faqir qaum, and 
are descended from the hill tribe which held tbo bills before the advent 
of tho Dannas. The latter have two septs Boba and Bobak. 
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Yang Chungpa —see under Kang-chumpn. 

Yeshkun, see under Sinn, p. 405 supra, 

YiDGUAn, a tribe which so styles itself in the Ludkho tract of Ohitrdl and 
gives the name of Yidokh to the whole valley with all its branches 
from the Hindoo Koosh to the Ohitrdl river. The tribe is found in the 
upper Ludkho valley and is a portion of the race which occupies 
Munjdn on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh whence they migrated 
some seven generations ago. They number about 1,000 families and 
like the Hunjdnis are all Maulais by sect: Biddulph’s Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, p. G4. 

Yoiial, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Yui.fa, villagers, in Lsthul. The Yulfa hold the great bulk of the fields in 
jeolas or holdings (? bundles) subject to the payment of tal, i. o. rent or 
revenue, the performance of hegdr or corvee, and certain periodical 
services to the Thdkur. They were held by Lyall to be subordinate 
proprietors of their holdings. 

YtisuFzXi, a Patlittn tribe described on p. 254 supra : seo also pp. 2.50-1. 


i 
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ZabidI, a Sayad clan (agricnRural) found in Montgomery. 

Zajdj, a Sufi sect or order which derives its name from Khw&ja Abdul Ahad, 
son of Zaid, whose shrine is at Basr6. 

ZaxmusS^i a tribe of Path^ns, nearly all settled in Upper Miranzai. 

Zamindar, a faction in Jhelum : see Cbaudhri&l. 

ZanjanI, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Zankhe, a dancing eunuch, dressed in woman’s clothes. 

Zardasht, cf. Pdrsi. 

Zarkan, a clan of the K6kar Pathins, neighbours of the Zarkanni Ba'och. 

Zarkanni, another name for the Bngti {q. v.) iuman of the Baloch. 

Zhing, lit. < erect/ in Balochi: also the name of a Baloch sub-tribe. 

Zibak, one of the two great sections of the Gugidni Path&ns. 

Zkari, a Path&n tribe which appears to be mainly confined to Balochislan. 
It is descended from Miani and is therefore connected with the J&fir 
and Luni Pathdns. It has a sub-soction called Mizri. With the 
Musakhel they hold the crest of the main Sulaiman range to the west 
of the outer hills held by the Ushtar&na. 

ZoN, the Tibetan name for the Lohfir or ironsmifch. 

Zomrani, a small Pathdn clan found scattered over the Pahdrpur tract of 
Dera Ismail Khtfn. 
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The Utraddhe in Jhang* * * § comprise the following sections 


Abmandbddi, Attock 

Ahuj^r, Huja, Attock 

Babbar, Babar, Gujrat 

Bdnga, Si^lkofc, Bangf, Attock 

Bdtrd, Peshdw’ar 

Bhiigrd 

Bhusri 

Bhutiani 

Bhiiddi 

Bodhrajf in Attock 
BotijA, Attock 
Budhnija 

Chachrd, also in Attock 

Chanana, Sidlkot, Chdndha, Gujrat 

Clidola, also in Peshawar, Attock, Gujrat 

Chhabraf also in Attock, Guj rat 

Chhadi, Gujriit 

Chhokrd 

Chitkara 

Ckodf, Attock 

Chiigd 

Dalla-wam, Multan 
Dhingra, also in Attock 
Dua+ 

Elawddhi 

Gand 

Gharbandi, Attock 
Ghita, 

Ghogar, Sidlkot 

Girotra, also in Peshawar, Attock 

Gosan-Mule-Saotio 

Guruwara, Sidlkofc 

Guldti Gujrat, Ghulatf, also in Attock 
Gumbaz, Attock 
Gumhiir, „ 

Jattba 

Kdlra 

Kandal 

Kantror 

Kathiiria,§ also in Attock, Katura in 
Sialkot. 

Kawatri, Kawatra, Attock 


Khdnijanfl 

Kera, Attock 

Khandpur, Sialkot 

Kharbanda 

Khattar 

Kherd 

Khetarpal 

Khurdnd, also in Gujrdt 

Kochar, Attock 

Kubhar, Gujrat 

Kur-ra 

Luthfd 

Madan 

Makhija, Makija, Peshawar 

Manchindd, also in Sidikot, Attock 

Mankand, Attock 

Minocba, also in Gujrat 

Mdnak tahld, also in Attock 

Mdti, Attock 

Mondhirata, Attock 

Matija, Attock 

Migldni 

Miingia 

Ndngpdl, also in Attock 
Ndrang, also in Gujrat, Narag (q Attock 
Niruld, also in Tcshawar, Gujrat 
Papila, Gujrat. 

Pasrija 

Popldi 

Puldni, Attock 
Rdjpil, Attock 
Rdwal, Attock, Gujrat 
Riori 

Sachdeo, also in Gujrdl 

Sethi, also in Attock, Gujrat 

Sukeja, Attock 

Suneja 

Tharejd 

Ubbawaj 

Wadwa, Attock, Wadhwa, Multan 
Wirmdni 


Tho Ddhira or Dahra in Jhang include the following Sections 


Abuja, lluja, in Attock 

AnejA 

Arnejii 

Aspring, Attock 
Bagthi 

Bagga. classed as Bari in Peshawar 

Baja], Baziz, Attock, Multin 

Baiesri, Attock 

B&ngd, also in Multdn 

Batija, Attock , . _ , . 

Batra, Attock, Multan: Bunjihi m Peshdwar 


Bawcji, Multi u 
Behri 
Budhrijd 
BilU 

Bhutnd, MulUn 
Chdbd, Cliabri, Attock 
Chachrd, Bunjahi in Peshdwar 
CMnnd 

Cbaoli, Attock, Gujrdt.Mult.ia: Ban in 
Poshdwar 

Ohugh, Gujrat s Bunjdhi in Peshawar 


* Other districts in which got is also found are noted against its name, 

t The Ohhabras do not wash their hair or clothes in Mdgh and make a guoAl bicep tfilh 
his shoes under his head. 

t Duds do not use new gourds and the al (said to be a kind of cucumber), 

§ The Kathurids are said to bo great smokers. 

I! Khamijans who affect the Guru Walabbhi Thdkur of M ithra abstain from meat and liquor. 
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ChhipuniaDi 
Chichru, Attock 
Chitkdri 

DaDg, also in Attock 
Dangra, Attock 
Dui 

Dhingri, Birf in Peshawar 

Dandli 

Dari, Multan 

Dhamija 

Dofa ^ 

Doreja or Kharbishi* 

JDnleja,’Attock 

Gabaf 

Gakkar, Attock 

Gai* Attock 

Gand. Attock, Multin 

Gandhi, Bin' in Peshiwar 

Ghdtti, Biri iQ Peshawar 

Ghanbir 

Gheii 

Giddar 

Gugnini 

Goubar 

Gogii 

Gorewari, M l tin 
Goraar, Attock 
Gulra, Bari io Peshiwar 
Gurtatti, Multin 
JTasiji, Multan 

Hora, Bari Gujrdt in Peshawar 
I Tori, in Attock 
Huji, Bunjihi in Peshiwar 
Huria 

Ichhpilini, Multan 
Jagesar, Attock 
Janjikhel 
Jhinb 
Joncji 
.TAnjikhel 
Jhatia, Gujrit 
Jotmurida, Attack 
Julfjir, Attock 

Kukur or Kukejji, also in Attock, Gujrit 
Kilri, also in Multin 
Kamri, also in Multan 
Kantaror 

Kanwitri, Multan 
Khadpur, Gujrit 
Khattar 

Khurina, aho in Attock, Multin 

Khfngar, Khctarpil 

Khirbit 

Kinri 


The Dakhana gots in Multan arc 

Ahfij4‘ v 

Badini 

Bazaz 

Cbindni 


Kochar, Bari in Peshawar 
Lakhija, Attock 
Langini, Attock 
Lund 
Lulli 

Lungarf, Biri in Peshawar 

Loti 

Madin 

Midanpotri 

Makeji, Multin 

Makhlji, Gujrdt 

Makkar, also in Gujrat, Multan, Attock 

Minaktahlia, Attock 

Manjal, Multin 

Matfji, Attock 

Mcnhdiratti 

Miglini, Miinjril 

Narang, Narg, Attock 

Pihwi, Piwi in Attock 

Popli 

Faruthi 

Pasriji 

Patiji 

Proti, Attock 

Rachpanri, Attock 

Rajbil, Attock 

Riwal, Attock 

Rewifi 

Rinji, Attock 

Sachdeo 

Saini, Attock 

Sannf, Birr in Peshiwar 

Sanrfji, Attock 

Shakarshudha 

Sidini, also in Attock 

Sindwini 

Sapra, Gujrit, Bin in Peshiwar 

Satiji 

Setii 

Saltiji, Salucha, Gujrit 
Sethi 

Soprf, Attock 

Tageji, Multin 

Takkar 

Taneja 

Thakril 

Tfluji 

Tigri 

Tutiji Gujrat, (Sidlkot) 

Ubbiwij 

Utreji 

Wadwi, also in Attock 
Wisdoo 


Dhaniji 

Dhingri 

Gajmini 

Gori 


* Kiiarbfsha is said to mean ill-favoured. 
f Gibi women escJhew the ogg-plaut, 
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Gidar 

Mebtani 

GorijA 

Mendd 

KaLrd 

Ndngpul 

Kamrd 

Pabreja 

Kangar 

Rahejd 

Ivukar 

Sadana 

Lund 

Saneja 

Lull* 

Satej a. 

Mahdni 

Taneja 

Atanj&l 

TatejlT 

Mastani 

Wadhwa 

MehndiralU 



\ 
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\ 


1 
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Bhatti clans : Lunar IUjputs 
Bar 

Bhagsfn 

Ohaddrar,* Rdjoke. 

Dachoeji 

Jaloke 


Jandrako 

Kahar 

M&neke 

Mutamal 

Samil 


Bhatti septs in Si&lkot 
J ^ - 

Annaeke 
A soke 
Dirko 
Hatha ri 
ITuraike 
Kothralu 
Nahkat 
Sideoke 
Sungraeke 


I Some of these are 
► Giopal, Koropilj 
son 3 of Bhoni. 


y 


descendrd from Bhfroptfl, 
Kuthral and VVulli, the 5 


♦ But the Chaddrars are also said to be Solar Rajputs. 


i 
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dots of the Chuhras 


Adewal, Adiwal or Audewil 

AthwAl 

Atkal 

Babhi 

Badlin, claim descent from rumvir Rajputs 

Bagahti 

Baggan 

Bagar, Bagri 

Bagri, Bagre 

Bahmi 

Bains 

Btilasbihi 

Bilghor 

? Bnl Gohira 

Balu 

Bilu 

Baru 

Bashar, Ba3iir 

Basir 

Bed 

Bedlan, cf. Bad!an 
Bcrkan 
Bhabanh (? b) 

Bhadar 

Bhadiy&n 

Bhaimv&li 

Bhandara 

Bhannu 

Bhatti 

Bhihharke 

Bliobra 

Bhumbak 

Bigisi 

Bignar 

Bila or Bilo 

Bohat (Bahut) 

Bomo 

Borat, Bort, Burt 
Brumak 

Budlayan, cf. Badian: ? Buhlayan 

Burt, see Borat 

But, 

Chalarua 

Chandra 

Cbanauria. Chanwaria, Clianuaro 

Chandal, Chandalia 

Charan 

Chauhin 

Chedi, Chedde, Chida. Chidai 
Cbhappar-, Chhapri lan (d) 

Chhunja 

Chida, see Chedi 
P Chiphrahai— 

Chirrio 

Choaati 

Dab Gohar, -Qher 

Didri 

Dakhiad 

Dalgach, Dalgacbe 
Damir 


Bargain 
Dargafc 




Dliab, see Dhan 
Dhai iP Dina.) ' 

Dhakalia 

Dhalian, Dhalhaun 

Dhanak 

Dhanwal 

Dhan(u)k\?al 

Dhanar 

Dnap 

Dhiriwal 

Dhilwan 

Dhelar 

Dibla 

Dilgaj 

Dil Sassi 

Dohina 

Donaro 

Dugal 

Dulgach 

Dumra 

Farvain 

Gachaud, Ghachand 

Gichli 

Gigra 

Guital 

Gfiyat, ? -gat 
Garchado 
Ganhar 
Gcgia 

Ghachand, see CtAchand 
Ghai 

Gain, Ghiru 

Gbasur, Ghassar, Ghosar 

Ghilot 

Ghogharia 

Gil 

Gilgachh 

Godiwil, Go'diala, GocUla 

Gogalia 

Gudbiili 

Gullini 

? Ghongar Begi 

Hile 

liana 

Hntus ? * I Ians 
Hatwil 

Jadan v, 

Jagihra 

Jaidia 

Jan fy) gala 

•Thangila 

Jhaba 

Jhai, Jhaya 

Jhanjhotar, Janjhotar, Jhajotar 

tlhanjutur 

Jhanjuba 

J haute 

Jliin ju 

Jhoni 

Jhonj 

Jbimjhat 

Joria 
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Jutili 

Kag&t 

Kagr&, Kagri, K£gria, K£gra Kakri 

Kahdru 

Kaliata 

Kalidhai 

Kaliyina, anf, (? Kariana) 

Kand&re, Kandiire, Kamtiara, Kandarai, 
Kandhare. 

Kangra 

Kardita 

Karotia 

Karidna 

Kharalia 

Kharalni 

Khassar, see Ghosar 
Kbokhar, *ia, 

Khoro 

Kilyara 

Kortina 

Kosar, ere Ghosar 
Kubhana ? Kuli 

Kuliina ' 

Kutana 

Lah^nti 

Ladhar 

Lahauri 

Lahura 

Lahira 

Lahotni 

Lohar 

Lohat 

Lonia 

Losayat 

Loti 

Loyat 

Ladhar, Ludhar 
Lumbar 
Ltit, Lute* 

Midha!' . * 

Madhar 

Magsar 

Mahde 

Mahoti 

Mahrolia / 

Makiyana 

Mandotia 

Mantiar 

Manj 

Mattu, Mattu, Mathu, Miltu 

Mekha 

Melawanda 

Michal 

Millchat 

Miltu ? Mittu 

Miltu, -see Maltu 

Moline 

Mohai 

Momi, Morae 
Muli' 

Nahar, Nahir, Nihar 
Nahl 


Nahoti 

Nahu 

0 j ina 

Paganai 

Pail Powar 

Pandit, -Joia, -Mian 

Panw&r 

* Pareche, Parcha 
Parhar, Pirhir 
Par tan 

Peti 

Ph&l 

Pharwa -hm 
Pidhal 
Pindphor 
Pimjh&r 

Pirhar, see Parhar 

Pirwil 

Pohal 

Puma 

Rathwal 

Rangreta 

Ranjfla 

R&ti, Ratia, (? re), Rati 
Ratte (Shahpur) 

Redlan 

Rohiwan 

Rumd-l 

Ratal 

Saddi, Saddu 

Sahota, Sahuta, Sahotra 

San£tar 

Sangar 

Sangelia 

• Sangsat 
Sanjotre 
Saraswati 
Sarbati 
Sarni 
Saron 
Sarowte 
Sarpatya 
Sdrsar 
Sarsh£l 

Sarsut, cf. Saraswati : 

Sarsod 

Sarswdl 

Sirwan 

Sarwate 

Salri 

Set (Chanauria) 

Shaboiri 
Sheik hre 

Sidhu or Jhinjhu, cf. Dhat Me hi 

Sindhu 

Sirswara 

Soaini 

Soda 

Soria 

Sosti, Susld 
SoBwd.1 

Suda, cf. Soda 


* The Lu$ were at one time greal robbers and boldly claim that Ul has come 
‘spoil 1 Id consequence, 
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Suogohar 
Suri Lahotni 
Susne 

Sus (iohar (Han got) 
Sast&, see Sosti. 

Suth 


Tagraina m 

Tank, Tanak, Tik, (Tamak 


?) 


Tanboli 
Toji, Teje 
Tengre, Tingre 
Tcohar 
Tosamar 
Ujjainiv;ala 
UthwjU, Pttwal 
Waldi 




\ 






\\ 




ti 
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The following is a list of the GAjar sections 

Aclihwan, Delhi 
Adhnna, Delhi and Gurgaon 
Anbaota, descendants of Anbapal, DeM 
Awana, Ludhiana, HosliiArpur and Gujrat : 

AwAna, Hazara 
Babarwal, GurdAspur 
Babanian, Gujrat 

Badhana, Gurgaon, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur: 
BadAnAs, HazAra 

BAgri, Kapiirthala : Bagia, K a r n A 1: 

Bagaria, Gurdaspur : Bagri, Hoshiarpur 
BAharwal, Gujrat: BAhari, AmbAla, Ludhi¬ 
ana, IIoshiArpur 
Bahlot, Gujrat 
Bainsi, Jullundur 
Bainsla, Delhi 
Bairallu, Gurgaon 

Bajdr, GujrAt, Hazdra : Bujar,* Gurdaspur, 
— said to be of JAfc origin : Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur : Bijar,* Ludhiana 
Bajiram, GujrAt 

Bakhla, Thanesar # ... 

Balian, descended from Banir(u)pal, Delhi 
Banat, Ludhiana 

. ? Baima, Ludhiana . 

BAnian, GujrAt i BanniAna, Kaithal : Bania, 
LudhiAna, HoshiArpur, Hazara 
Bansalha. Delhi, see BAnsatta 
? Bansla, Gurgaon and KarnAI 
Bantb, Ludhiana, HoshiArpur, Gujrat, Gur- 
dAspur, said to bo of JAfc origin 
Barara. Kaithal: Barepa, Ludhiana 
Barj, HazAra TT , £ 

Bariat, GujrAt: -gat, Ludhiana, Iloshiar- 
pur, Gurdd9pur 
Barr Ah, GujrAt 
BAru, GujrAt and Kaithal 
Basai, Gujrat 
BAsalta, Gurgaon 
Basoia, IIoshiArpur 
Bat-Al Gorsi, Jullundur , 

BatbA, Kapurthala: Bantb,* Gurdaspur 
Bathan, Kapiirthala 
Battan, LudhiAna 
Baunkap, LudhiAna 
Belsar. TbAnesar 
Bhabxa, Jullundur . 

BhadApa, GujrAt: -dhana, Delhi, Jullundur, 
GurdAspur 
Bhaini, Kapurthala 

Bhalesar, GujrAt, GurdAspur: -rA, HoshiAr- 
pur 

Bhamru, Gurgaon 
Bhand, GujrAt 
Bhaneaar, LudhiAna 
Bhani, Jullundur 
BhAiwiA, HazAra 


H. Bhargar,f NAbha : -kar, Gujrat 
Bhalhati, Thanesar 

Bhatti, Kapiirthala, NAbha, Gujrat, Delhi: 
Bhatias, Kaithal, Hoshiarpur: Bhati, 
KamAl, LudhiAna 
Bhaura, GurdAspur 
Bhobla, LudhiAna 
Bhodwal, PAnipat 
Bhojki, HoshiArpur 

Bhomelo, Hoshiarpur : Bhumla, HazAra 

Bhonjak, Ludhiana 

Bhotla, descendants of Bharup, Delhi 

Bhus, LudhiAna 

Bidhori, Gurgaon, Delhi 

Bijarai, LudhiAna 

Bijor, Gurdaspur 

BijrAn, Hazara 

Bilan, Hoshiarpur 

Binthan, Nabha 

Blatia, GurdAspur 

Bokan, Delhi: Bukkan, GujrAt 

Bola, Ludhiana 

BudhAna, descendants of BhopAl, Delhi 
Butar, descendants of ditto ? 

ChahrA, Hazara 
Chakor, KamAl 
Chajju, BahAwalpur 
Chala, GurdAspur 
Chalguri, LudhiAna 
Chandaila, Delhi, Gurgaon 
Chandana, KarnAI 

OhaprAna, Delhi, NAbhaJ ' . 

Char, NAbha: Char, GujrAt: ChAr, Kaithal, 
LudhiAna, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur 
Cliaria, LudhiAna 

OhauhAn, GujrAt, ThAncsar, KamAl, Am- 
bAla, LudhiAna, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Bazfiia 

Chautri, HazAra 

Chechi, Delhi, Kaithal, Thanesar, HarnAl, 
AmbAla, HoshiArpur, GurdAspur : Chain- 
chi, GurgAon: Cheji, LudliiAna, HazAra, 
originally Kathanas 
Chedar, Ludhiana 

Clihachhi, Kapiirthala : Chacha, Nabha 
ChhAli, GurdAspur, GujrAt 
Chhammau, PAnipat, claim to be Tun war 
RAjputs by origin 
Chhauris, Delhi 
CbhAdle, HoshiArpur 

ChhAwali, Kapiirthala: -rf, Gurdaspur, 
GujrAt, Jullundur 
ChhawAn, Kapurthala . 

Chhokar, KarnAl, PAnipat, claim to bo 
JAdun RAjputs by origin, Gujrat 
Chhora, Kapurthala . 

Chinori, descendants of Chhainpal, Delhi 


t Tlfe^Bhargar fn Nabha do not aflix wooden planks to their doors or roofs, but use 
nirh • because one of their women becaJtob but the building raised m her honour was 

tJavct completed. This looks like a tradition of a hyptelhral shnne. 

The CnaprAnA, Bhargar, 
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Chohla, Ludlmna 
Chokan,* Dolhi and Nabha 
Chokar, Ludhiana 

Chupra, Gurddspur,! Choprd, Ludhiana 
Dabhdar. Kapurthala, Dabdar, Gujrdt 
Dandi, Hoshidrpur . 

Ddngi, Hoshidrpur: Dangi, Ludlnana: 

Danji, Ambdla 
Dao, Hazara 
Dapi, Karnal 
Datydr, Karnal 
Deddr, Hazara 
Dedhar, Kapurthala 
Dedhsar, Ambdla 
Dehar, Gujrdt 

Dhaidha, descendants of Diptipal, Delhi ^ 
Dhakkar. Ludhiana, Hoshidrpur, Kapur¬ 
thala, Gujrdt 
DhalikiJ Kaithal, Karndl 
Dh4o, Gujrdt: Dhu, Tluinosar 
Dhnwati, Nabha 
Dhfdar, Hoshiarpur 
Dhinda, Gujrdt 
Dholi, KamdJ 
Dhosi, Karnal 
Dhunchak, Gujrdt 
Doga, Gujrdt 

Doi, Gurgaon, Nabha, Gujnit 
Durati, Gurgaon 
Fatali, Fatili, Gujrdt 
? Gdbdan, Gujnit 

Gaigs, Gujrat „ . . 

Gajcnhi, Gujrdt: originally KliaUnas, but 
called thus from gnjgah, a silver orna- 
mont worn by horses 
Gaur, Ludhiana 
Garle, Kaithal 

Gegi, Gujrtit, Gurddspur, Ludhiana 

Ghord Hup, Gurgaon 

Gigal, Ludhidna 

Gild, Hazdra 

Godhri, Gujrdt 

Gorsi, Delhi, Kaithal, karndl, Nabha 
Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Ka 
purihaln. Gurddspur, Guj*it, Hazdra 
Hakla, Gujnit, Hoshidrpur 
llatdr, Karnal 
ITokaria, Hoshiarpur 
Hir, Hoshiarpur 
Jagal, Hazara 
Jilbar, Thdnesar 
Jaji, Jullundur 
Jand, Ndbha 
Jandhar, Karntll 


Jangal. Ludhiana, Gujrat 
Jagal, Gurdaspur 
Jatla, Gurddspur 
Jayyan, Karnal 

Jhandar, Gujrat: Jhindar, Hazara 
Jhokar, Thdnesar 
Jhori, Ludhiana 
Jhut-kahno, Karndl 
? Jeji, Thdnesar 

Jindo, Gurdaspur: Jindar, Hoshiarpur 
ICahotar, see Khotar, Thdnesar 
Kaira, Hoshiarpur 

Katdr, Hoshidrpur ^ , , . 

Kdlas, Kaithal, Ludhiana, Kapurthala, 
Gurdaspur, Gujrdt: Kdlas, Hazara 
Kalia, Hoshidrpur 
Kalsdr, Karnal: Kalsan, Ludhiana 
Kalaian, Karndl, claim to bo Ohauhdn 
Rajputs by origin, Pdnipat 
Kaneji, Ludhidna 
Kandal, Hazdra .. u 

Kanti, Ludhidna, Hoshiarpur 
Kapftsia, Delhi 
Kari, Hazdra 
Karlidna, Gurgaon 
Kdsdla, Thdnesar 

Kdsan, Karndl , . „ .. , XT ,,, 
Kasana, Gurgaon, Delhi, Kaitnal, Nabha, 
Ludhidna, Hoshidrpur, Gurddspur, Grtij- 
rdt, Hazdra 

? Kataria, Hoshidrpur 
Kathdria, Hazdra . . 

Katdru, Gujrdt: Katanas.KaiUial: Kalan, 
Ludhiana : Kataria, Gurdaspur: kathdna, 
Kapurthala, Hazdra: Kath, Thdnesar, 
Karndl: Kat-, Hoshidrpur, Jullundur. 
Katnes, Kaithal 
Khandri, Karndl 
Khanda, Hoshidrpur 
Khardna, Ndbha: Khal-, Delhi 
Khari, Gurgaon, Delhi, Ludhidna 
Khdri, Kaithal, Gurdaspur. Gujrdt 
II Khatdna, descendants of Khtuipdl Delhi, 
Gurgaon, Ludhidna, CiurtHspur, Gujrul. 
Hazdra. In Ndbha (Bdwal) they claim 
to bo I'aniir Rajputs and to have come 
from Kathu-nagar in Jaipur. As devotees 
of Bdwd Mobau Dds of llhadawds they 
avoid flesh and liquor. 

Khepars, Kaithal, Hoshidrpur: Khepor, 
Gurddspur 
Khir, Ludhidna 

Khobar, Gurgaon, Karndl: -par, Ludhidna 
Kholdiar, Thdnesar 


T , , r u inut had his abode in Simbhar, but lio was a grout robber and was 

* Sabbat, a Ohaahin R.IP»t ■*>' 1 d l wll03e kinemon pursued him, but Qed on hear- 

obliged to leave it. lie Hm#e lhe36 Gujars are culled Click™, ‘one who 

mg a barber ring D e * y, e Cbokans do not use cotton without offering some to 

him Yor ii^they burn cotton sticks for fuel. The first tonsure is also performed at ban 
l)eo s shrine in Raipur, s 

♦ to tho Khoter and Chhokar Gujars east of the dmuoa,th* 
1)1, alia have not treasonably brought upon their villago, Kcofak, suspicions of a • 

, infanticide. 






miST/fy. 
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Khoter, U. P. 

Kisani, founded Kdluwal in Kapurthala 
Kohli Kapurthala: Koli, Gurg.ion, Karndl, 
Hoshidrpur, Ludhidna, Gurddspur, Guj* 
rdt, Hazara 
Kokni. Ludhiana 
Lada, Gujrdt 
Ladi, Gujrdt, Ambdla 
La-, Hoshidrpur, Hoshidrpur 
Lakhan Rai, Gujrdt 

Lali, Kaithal, Thdnesar, Ludhidna, Gurdds* 
pur 

Lambnur, Gujrdt 
Langrana, Gujrdt 
Latali, Ludhidna 
Lavi, Jullundur 

Loda, Kaithal -i, Gurddspur, 

Ludhiana, Hazara 
Logan, Thdnesar 

Lohnur, Delhi: -raur, Gurgaon, Ludhiana 

Lohsar, Gujrdt 

Loti, Karndl 

Lu-da, Gujrdt 

Lumar, Hoshidrpur 

Madher, Ludhidna 

Mahesi, Gujrdt, Hoshidrpur 

Mahor, Ludhidna 

MajwaL Gurddspur 

Makas, Hoshiarpur 

Makkar, Gujrdt 

Malkana, Gurddspur 

Mdld, Hazdra 

Mangas, Gurgaon 

Mankaria. Ludhidna 

Maradi, Ndbha 

Marer, Karndl 

Margat, Jullundur 

Mehror, Ludhidna 

Melu, Gurddspur, Kaptirthah. Ndbha: * 
Mohlu, Gujrdt, Ambdla, ludhidna : Mild, 
Hazdra 

Molmu, Hazdra 
Mesi, Ludhidna 
Meti, Ludhiana 
Motli, Ludhidna 
Mitla, Ludhidna 

Modi, Gurddspur, said to bo of Pafchdn 
origin 

Mohu, Ludhidna 
Mokar, Ludhidna 

Mouan, Kapdrthala, noshidrpur, Gurdds- 
pur,t said to bo originally Kahlon Jdts, 
Gujrdt r Mohnin, Muhnin, Ludhidna 
Mori, Ludhidna and Hoshidrpur 
Motan, Gujrdt 
Mothsar, Ambdla 
Motla, Hoshidrpur, Gurddspur 
Motri, Ludhidna 
Mudoru, Ambdla 


Mundan, Delhi : Mund, Hoshidrpur : -dan, 
Karndl : -addan : Kaithal 
Murdri, Gujrdt, Hoshidrpur 
Namard, Hoshidrpur, Gujrdt 
Nangri, descendants of Naghpdl, Delhi 
Nijra, Bahdwalpur 
Niru, Ambdla 
Nikddi, Delhi 

Nun, Ludhidna, Gujrdt: Nun, Hoshiarpur 

Padhana, Gurddspur 

Pagar, Hoshidrpur 

Paili, Gurgaon 

Pamrd, Hazdra 

Panuh, Bahdwalpur 

Pasdni, Kapur thala 

Pasaria, Ludhidna 

Paswdl, Ambdla, Ludhidna, Kapurthala, 
Hoshidrpur, Gujrdt, Gurddspur, Hazdra : 
Pos, Kaithal 
Palta, Ludhidna 

Paur, Ndbha, Gujrdt: Pur, Hoshidrpur, 
Hazdra: Por, Kaithal, Ludhidna 
Phaddr, Kapurthala 
Phagna, Delhi 
Phambra, Gujrdt 
Phogni, Gurgaon 
Pholra, Hoshidrpur : -i, Ludhidna 
Phulsa, Gurddspur 
Phumbla, Gujrdt 

Poswal, see Pas- : Poswdr, Gurgaon 
Powdr, Kapurthala 
Rai, Hoshidrpur 
Rainkawal, Delhi 
Kalaiti, Gujrdt 

Rdthi, Kaithal, Karndl, Ludhidna 
Ratwdl, Thdnesar 

Rawdl. Karndl (27 villagos in Pdnfpat), 
claim to be Khokhar Rdjputs by origin 
Rawalsar, Ludhidna 

II. Rdwat Mundan, Ndbha. claim descent 
from Rdwat and Gar3i a Gujari, the bride 
whom he won after a severe strugglo in 
which many heads {mundan) fell. In 
Jaipur, where they are numerous, they 
avoid widow remarriage and keep their 
women in parda , but this is not the case 
in Ndbha. 

Saber, Gujrdt 
Sangrana. Gujrdt 

Sdngu, Gujrdt: : -ghu, Kaithal: 

Sdngon, Thdnesar : Sangu, Ludhidua 
Sanju, Hazdra 
Saramdna, Gujrdt 
Sardhana, Delhi, Ndbha, Ludhidna 
Sari, Bahdwalpur 

Sardhi, Karndl , 

Sud, Ludhidna, Hoshidrpur, Kapurthala, 
Gurddspur, Gujrdt 


♦ Jn Ndbha tbo Melu are converts to Isldm, but still avoid 4 gots in marriage. Their 
ivomon v ear the gown, and they avoid blue clothes. They will not build two hearth9 close 
together; or sell milk, lest tho animal fall ill, so they sell ghi oiily. 
f Said to be encJogamOus in Gurddspur. 
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Tancli, Hazara 
Tandar, Jullundur 
Tandi, Ludhiana 
Tangri, Gurgaoo 
Tanis, Ludhidua 
Tanur, descendants of 
N4bha 

Taoni, Arnbala 
Tas, Gujrat 
Teru, Hazara 
Thargali, Ludhiana 


Tonp-ai, Delhi, 


Thekaria, Gurdaspur, Gujrdt 
Thikria, Hazara 

Thila, Gujrat t 

Topa, Gujrat: originally Kathdnas, one of 
whom paid Akbar Ra. 1,25,000 in to pas 
for the privilege of building Gujrat town 
Tur Guvgaon, Kaithal, Ludhiina, Hoshiar* 
pur, Kapurthala, Gurdaspur, Gujrdt 
Vedar, Gurdaspur 
Wape, Karnal 



1 





I \ 



If I 
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Some of the S± gots of the Kalubansi Jhr 
Abfd 

? Antal or Chanwar 

Baironat 

Balanot 

Bamnawat 

Bargajar 

Chauhan 

Dogeta 

Handia 

Kataria 


Jhxwar 


Antal 

Badran 

Baison 

Banhata (Barahia) 

Bhatiira, Bhatti 

Brahia 

Chilag 

ChauMn 

Dhonchak 

Dhori 

Gidri 

Haddi 

Inin 



of Gurgaon, Boria Kanthiwila by caste. 

Kakralia Babronat 

Khotoria Baironat 

Khontel 

Kurdet 

Lamcharta 

Malia 

Nohal 

Panwdl 

Phalaria 

Shakkarwal 

Unta Sina 


in Karuil. 

Jhoka, Kalan 

Kalian 

Kangar 

Kaison 

Limear 

Lohla 

Mahir 

Malre 

Matoria 

Puan 

Kadhin (Rahddn) 

Ruhal 

Tailian 

Tindmin (Tuar) 
Turao 





<SL 
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Badgiijar 

Baisal 

BalA’ich 

Barraf 

BhAkar 

BhokhA 

Hdthf 

J<5gno 

J<5pu 

JOyo 

KAlak 

ICamAl 

Petparo 

Punwar 

Saddhu 

SahdOo 

SArad 

Saroya 

Sinhmar 

SispAl 

Sdhal 

TOhdi 

Tur 


The Jangla Muhammadan gots in 
Balinich 
HAsf 
Bhattf 
Chaiihan 
ChhariwAl 
Dh6dha 
Dhuna 
Dhunfe ? 

Jamit 

Kahin 

Kanchhar, KhOnchar in Jfnd 

KatAra, -ya, in Jfnd 

Lahnu, Ldnii in Jfnd 

MidhAr 

Moth Mai 

Radh, Rad in Jfnd 

Samb 

Sardpal, ?SaropAl in Jfnd 

Saroya in Jfnd 

Sindliu 

Sins Mai 

UchAn 


NAbha are: — 

Tho PAra Muhammadan gots 
NAbha are 
Chholfi 
Chhurfi 
Chhutdf 
Dhur 
Kan j an 
Laksfr 
Ldi 
MOd 
Parchia 
Sehfke 


in 




Tho following aro tho gota in Kapurthala ; 


f AklOr 

Mohli 

Alai 

MOM 

BOpAl 

MJfa 

Bhular 

Nadi 

DatfA 

Nandi 

DOgal 

Margat 

DOo 

Pandan 

^DOpar 

Parat 

Dhadlo 

Patti 

Dudar 

RadhAwa 

Gil 

Rihal 

Jaimal 

Radji 

Jhat 

Hawaii 

KAdar 

Sahrual 

Kairu 

Saigal, Sahkal 

K<5ri 

Satta 

Kurih 

Sindhu 

Mad 

Sddal 

Maraun 

SOdf 







• t 
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(1) Barrar 

(2) Thind 

(3) Ah <K1 

(4) Sandhi 

(5) Dhot 

(6) Josan 

(7) Dhanju 

(8) Bhawan 

(9) Mami 

(10) Hande 

(11) Matte 

(12) Ratan Pal 

(13) Jammun 

(14) .fauii 

(15) Kauro 

( 16 ) Jie 

(17) Jhand 

(18) Mahrok 

(19) Khand 

(20) Trij 

(21) .Uhani 

(22) Jag 

(23) Bhandan 

(24) R6<5 

(25) Dasro 

(26) N6ghp*l 


Appendices* 

appendix q. 

kambohs. bawan oota. 

(27) Fandhu 

(28) N£ru 

(29) Jatmal 

(30) Sbahi 
(3t) Sothpal 

(32) Banuri 

(33) Batti 

(34) Tarni 

(35) Lai 

(36) Channa 

(37) Nandhe 
(35) Surme 

(39) Sahigo 

( 40 ) Gallon 

(41) Takhe 
(42; Same 

(43) Nanclan 

(44) Banayek 

(45) Mahesi 

(46) Ohandi 

(47) Bagi 

(48) Lore 

(49) Totie 

(50) Cliak 

(51) Chatarth 

(52) PathSu 







The gois of the Chnnrdsi gotd Knraboha are 


(t) Jaham 
(2) Kokre 
(X) fiarkare 


(4) Bargote 

(5) Kawhi 

(6) Makaure 




MINlSr^ 
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The 22 Kanet hhels in Kot&ha. 

Bady61i 

Ban&l 

Bhadul 

Bhanural 

Chanyani 

Chhalunu 

Damrul 

D&rari* 

Gomh£l 
Kan dial 
Khanori 


Khauti 

Khawil 

Kodhali 

KotMl 

Kotyal 

Mahlu 

Math 

Phatr&l 

Raj an a 

Soliti 

Tohni 


” * Said to be originally Brahmans who ‘degenerated' into Rijputs. All the Rijpot 
degenerated into Kanets by adopting karewa. P. N. Vi. l.i 8 < J • 
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KUMHAR OOTS. 


The Hindu Mahr got* are reported to be 

Ahftan, J(nd. Cf. Ailan in Gurduspur 
Aku, Jind 

Badlfi, Sirmiir (from’Badli near Delhi) 
Baiun, Mdler Kotla 
Bardl, Jfnd 
Bargoti, Jind 
Bargund, Jind 
Bawdnfwdl, Jind 
Bhardl, Jfnd 
Bhopal, Jind 
Ch^oli, Jind 
Charak, Jfnd 
Ohhulg'mia, Jfnd 
Chohd, Jfnd 

Ul t Jfnd 
Dhardn, Jfnd y 
Dfrath, Jfnd 
Doriwdl, .Jind 
Ghiicn, Jind 
Golhdn, Jind 
Jalandhra, Jfnd 
Jhoko, Jfnd 
Karapwdl, Jfnd 
Kattfi, Jind 

Keiia, Jfnd, Kilia, Lahore* « 


follows 

Kumbharwdl, Jfnd 
Mdhun, jfnd 
Nokhdl. Jind: Lahoro* 

Pdndi, J fnd 
Pinsia, Jfnd 

Ratnia, Jind, Maler Kotla 
Rokne, J fnd 
Sainmdr, Maler Kotla 
Sangrolia, J fnd : Lahore* 

Sdrdfivdl Jfnd 
Sarohi, Sirmiir. 

Sarsuta, Maler Kotla 
Shormar, Sirmiir 
Sinhmdr, Jfnd 
Sohal, Mtiler Kotla, Jind 
Sokhal, Jfnd, Maler Kotla, Lahore* (=drier) 
SokhUn, Jfnd 
Sulgania, Maler Kotla 
Sunare, Jfnd 

Sundmro, Sirmnr (from Sundin) 

Tania, Jfnd. 

Tdnk, Jfnd 
Tilo Phidr, Jfnd 
Turkfwal, Jfnd 


Tho Hindu Gola (jots are said to be 180,000 in number and to include : — 


Badlia, Rohtak 
Badmunda, Lahore 
Baihonwdl, Lalioro 
Bairwdi, Gurgaon 
Barawdl, Gurgaon. 
Burma!, Rohtak. 
Bedwal, Gurgaon 
Bhadarpuria, Gurgaon 
Bhagauria, Lahore 
Bhundoria, Gurgaon 
? Bbaratpuria, Rohtak 
Bbatiwdl, Lahore 
Bhekolia, Gurgaon 
Bisaria, Gurgaon 
Danwaria, Gurgaon^ 
Dhalwaria, Gurgaon 
Dhunglian, Gurgaon 
Dbatnhval, Gurgaon 
Dhirninal, Gurgaon 
flaibaria, Gurgaon 
Jadalia, Gurgaon 
Jajoria. Gurgaon 


Jalandhra,* Lahoro 
Jhajhari, Rohtak 
Kargwal, Lahore 
Karwiwal, Gurgaon 
Kasena, Gurgaon 
Khadilia, Rohtak 
Kharolia, Rohtak 
Klmtaolia, Gurgaon 
Maloria, Rohtak 
Mnmoria, Gargaon 
Maroria, Rohtak 
Marwal, Gurgaon 
Phirwd, Gurgaon 

Sakharlia, Gurgaon, Sukhralia, Lahoro 

Sakwalia, Gurgaon 

Satwansia, Gurgaon 

Thangria, Gurgaon 

Tajdria, Rohtak 

? Tainanwal, Gurgaon 

Tesia, Gurgaon 

Tharharia, Gargaon 

Tohaniwal, Gurgaon 


1. Mdrwdrf. Of these the Bdgrf or Mdmdrf have the following gots in Jfnd :— 


Bdbalia 

Bainiwdl 

Bhtirfwdl 

DadarwHl 

Gaurf 

Gliasoiia 

Itang 


Karoriwdl 

KathelwdI 

Panstd 

Sanghathfd. 

Sdnthfdn 

Sokhal 

Sfindin 


' respected' lit, ' having hair on tho noso,’ Pers. n&k Ml, 
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In Sialkot District the Dcsi have tho following gots : — 


Ahitan. 

Bajhotra 

Burial 

lihikhkhan 

Chunkotra 

Jambo 

Jawala 

Jojla 


Kakidia 

Keon 

Kir 

Lole ? 

Salotra 

Satti 

Tarphiar 


The Desf gots or sections in Gurdaspur and Gujrdt are : — 


A hi tan, Gurddspur, Sidlkut 
Ajra, Gurdaspur 
Bharal; QurdAspttr 

Dab, Gurdaspur 
Dagoria, Gurddspur 
Dol, Gurddspur 
Hulbal, *Guri1dspur 


Jhanjotri, Gurdaspur 

Mafyar, Gurddspur 

Mangotri Gurdaspur 

Pansotri- Tnrkotri, Gurddspur 

Suidrn, Gurdaspur 

Tak, * Gurdaspur 

Tarkotri, Gurddspur, cf. Pansotri 


In Kapurthala and Amritnur tho Mahr-Gola clnasification apponre to bo unknown and 
the Hindu Kumhdr gots are : - 


Aku, Kapurthala 
Athidu, 

Baipdl, 

Balkan, Amritsar 
Bhopdl, 

Ohirim&r, Kapiirthala 
Deo, Amritsar 


Dlirb, Kapurthala 
Dol, 

Gore, „ 


Jhalli, Kapurthala 
Johr, 

Kharl, Amritsar 
Lehar, „ 

? Loloh .Kapurthala 

Malli, Kapurthala and Amritsar 

Raindi, Amritsar 

Sangar, 

Singu, 

Sokhal, Kapiirthala and Amritsar 
Talwandf, Kapiirthala only. 


The Muhammadan Desi gots or sections in Jind and Maler Kotla are 


Agroia, Jind 
Dhathrat, „ 

Dopdlia, „ 

Gharelia, „ 

Hansiwal „ 

Jalhdn 

Jnnaulia, Maler Kotla 
Jd.tu, Jind 
Kanania, „ 


Kanddlia, Jind 
Kopdlia. „ 
Mahfwul, „ 
Miwdl, 

Nagauri 

Od, 

Rohtakt, „ 
Siinghwan, „ 
Sarao, M41er Kothi 


Tho Multani sections in Nabha, Jind and Maler Kotla are : — 


Alutnn, Maler Kotla 

Ahnian „ ,, cf. Inhian in Amritsar 

Baiun, , 

Bhutan!, NAbha 
CJhAohi, Mulct Kotla 
Ch.iuml, „ also In Amritsar, 
Chand in Nabha 

Chor, Jind 
Ghod't, Jind 

Ghuen, Maler Koth, also in Amritsar 
Ghumman, Nabha 


Hat tin , Nabha (— obstinate) 
Jhajrdl, Jind 
Jhujhrai, Amritsar 
Khamb, Jind, Ivhumb, Amritsar 
Kiutjar, Mtiler Kotla 
Nnkwiil, ♦Maler Kotla 
Matkan, Nabha 
hang, t Mdler Kotla 
‘Sokhal, „ 

Sun, t 
faggai-, 


* NdkwAl, 4 respected 1 lit. ‘ having bdir on tho noao/ Dors, ntik b&l 
t Sang, a spear, or mimicry, 
t Sun, inarnniblo ? 


i 
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A 


j 


The Muhammadan KumhAr sections 


in Amritsar and in Kapfirtbala are : 


Ag 

Bashuri 

BholAwf 

ChauhAn 

Dal 

Dol 

? Hamadpal 

Jaur 

Kund 

Loskia 

Loi 

MAgar 

besides tho6o already specified. 


Phtindf 

Raidi 

Sambalu 

Sandar 

Sangar 

Singu 

Sohai 

Sul 

Talepial 

Thot, and in Kapuxthala 
Tondhi 


' The Muhammadan Desi sections in SiAlkot and GujrAt aro 


Ahitan, SiAlkot 
Bhambar, GujrAt 
Bhatti, # „ 
Dal, SiAlkot 
Dol , Gujrafc 
JanjuA, ,, 
Khera, SiAlkot 
Lole, a 


Rakkar, Sialkofc 
Sandar. GujrAt 
Sattl,* * * § „ 
ShAkreh ,, 
Shori, t „ 
ThutbrAl, „ 
Vailu, „ 


The Muhammadan PanjAbi sections in GurdAspur aro 


Akku 

Baiun 

Chandal 

? Ghartil 

Gohatar.J 

Dahitan.J 

Kanan 

Khfwa 


Kohawa 

Kumbk 

Pind 

Raj Rah 

Raniana 

Sui 

Sun 


The Muhammadan Kumhar sections in Shahpur, Multan, Dera Ghizi Khan and MidnwiK 
are 


B(h)ondi) Mian-walf, said to be eponymous 
Caola ) 

Dabwand, ShAbpur 
DAI, MiAnwaJi, eponymous 
Dharog, Is A Khel 
Gane Khol, Isa Khel 
Ihtian, MultAn 

P Kai-Kalai, Multan; Kaile, Isa Khel. 
Katra, Skahpur 
KubbAr Skahpur 


Lachhoria, MiAnwAli (eponymous), and 
Dera GhAzi KhAn 
Lakhisar, MultAn 
Millanhans 
Mode Khel, Isi Khol 
Raj rah, Isa Khol 
Sangroha,§ 

Sipal, Dora GhAzi Khan. 

Sithij, MultAn, Sathii, IaA Khol 

Sokul, Isa Khel 

Villhu, 


* Thu Bhattf aro said to bo so called because they were Icumlns of the Bhattj land holders: 
the Satlf were kamin* of the Sattr land-holders: and so with all the other sections in GujrAt. 

t From 81iorkot. 

X Said to be also called Makr. . 

§ From Sangrasi in BahAwalpur; but c/. Sangar Sangrasi again is said to derive its name 
from Sangroha, an anciont mound in the Cholistan, fortifiel by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur. 
In PeshAwar there are said to be two groups—Ohanna and Kathra. 








MINIS/*,, 



t. Bharw£n& 

2. RajinA 

3. Sadhan/l 

4. AlikhinA 

5. Bhojo&ni 
C. Ali&na 

7. Kaurifin& 

8. Salian& 

9. Sarg&ni 

10. Umr£n& 

11. ChiichkfinA 

12. Daw£n& 

1 3. Dhidoana 

14. Gh\ighi&n£ 

16. Ilasnunrl 
1G. Jamiani 

17. Jati4na 

18. Kaluana 

19. IvirtiUmi 



Appendices, 

APPENDIX J. 

SIAL CLANS IN JHANG. 

20. Kamiani 

21. Khdnuani 

22. Mighiand 

23. Mahni 
2 4. Mirali 
26. Siihjhar 

26. Sasranil 

27. Tahar&na 

28. Buslawk 

29. Bhudoina 

30. Chela 

31. Diraj 

32. Daulatani 

33. Dhudhi 
84. Gagr&na 

35. IChagga 

36. Handlani 

37. HirAj 

38. Jabbo£na 
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39. 

Jalil Khan£n& 

40. 

Laliana 

41. 

Machhian£ 

42. 

Malk4n& 

43. 

Mirjan* 

44. 

Udlioaua 

45. 

Paloini 

46. 

Raj ban a 

47. 

Sanp&l 

48. 

Wijhttni 

49. 

Bagiana 

50. 

Bhojoana 

51. 

Chiriand 

52. 

Daduana 

53. 

DhaUnri 

54. 

Ding& 

55. 

Dhaniana , 

56. 

Ghughftni 

57. 

Janji&ni 



i 
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APPENDIX K 

SUNAR GIOTS. 






The Mair got* include 


Ahat, Gujrat, Lahore 
Ahi, Lahore 

Ajipal, N&bha : -mal, Kapurthala 
Alu, Gujrat 

Ashot, Jfnd : -at, Kapurthala 

Babbar, Jind, Lahore 

Babhar, Gujr£t 

Bachcha, Kapil rthala 

Badra, Kapurthala 

Bagga, Gujrat. Jiad, Kapurthala 

Baghel, N&bha 

Bagri, Gujrat 

Bahrawal. Nabha 

Bajania, Jind 

Ballan, Lahore 

Harare, Jind 

Bas&n, LaTore 

Battan, 

Be]*, Kapurthala, Jind 
Ber, Kapiirthala 
Bhamb, Gujr&t, Jind 
Bhash&n, Kapurthala 
Bhodla, Gujr&t 
^Bhulla, Lahore 
Bohr, Gujr&t 
BrajpiL Nabha 
Buland, Gujrat 

Buttar, Gujrat and Bunj&hi, Jind 
Chalagni, GujrAt, -geri. Lahore 
? Chhae, 

Dahli, Kapdrthala 

Dahm, NAbha 

Dasaur, Jind 

Dasarnedhia, Jind 

Dawar, Lahore , 

Dlialla, Gujrat, Lahore, all Hindus 

Dhariw^l in Ferozepore 

Dbarma, Gujrat 

Dharna, Lahore 

Dhuma, Gujrat 

Dhuna, Lahore 

Dhunua, Jfnd, Kapurthala 

Dhupar, Jind 

Dur, Kapurthala 

Gajjar, Gujrat 

Gand, Jfnd . 

Gogar, GujrAt: Guggar in Ferozepore 

Gogn&, Gujrat 

Gogte. Kapuithala 

Gohngla, Gujrat 

Gori, UujrAt 

g und, Lahore 

ugne, Jind . , 

Hauz IChftsai. Gujrat, -Khawasi, Lahore 
Hira, Gujr&t 
Jala, Jind 
Jdhln, Gujrat 
J&lur, Lahore 
? JaWBanir 
Jaura, GujtAt, JhM 
jafehar Jhangi in Ferozepore 
Kacbiyara 


Kachhiari, Kapdrthala 

Kandai, Kanda, Jind, Kapurthala, Lahore 

Karor, Gujrat, Ferozepore 

Kara p . Kapurthala 

Khorma, Nabha 

Khurmi, Gujrat, Jind 

Karwal. Jind, Lahore 

Kakka, 

Khepal, Jind 
Khungar, Gujrat 
Kingar, Lahore 
Khich, Lahore 
Konjhai 

Kandiwal -naul, Gujrat, Kandivaddi, Lahore 

Kashiari, Jind 

Khori, Gujrat. Kapurthala 

? Khurmi, Lahore 

Ladhar, Gujrat 

Lcdha, Lahore 

Lodhar Jind 

Lodar, Jfnd, Lahore 

Lota, Jind 

Malhaddi, Gujrat, Lahore 

Main, Lahore 

Malpana, Gujr&t 

Mandhari, Jind 

Mannan, Gujrat, Lahoro 

Masawan, Gujrat, Lahore: -un, Jfnd 

Mahaich. Ferozepore 

Maston. Kapurthala * 

Mitru, Lahore 
Nachal, Jfnd # 

Nagora, Gtijrat, *ia, Lahore 

Nahl, Gujrat: N&l, Lahore 

Narnorie, Jind 

Nichal. Lahore 

Odar, Jfnd 

Paham, J fnd 

Pidri, Lahore 

p ajji. T , . 

Phaur, Jmd 
Partola, Lahoro 
Pikhi, Jind 
Plaud, Jind 
Ranman, Gujrit 
Ratta, Lahore 

Rode, Gujr&t, Jind, Kapurthala 
Rodi, Lahore 
Rodka, Gujrat 
Rudke, Lahore 
Sadi, Jfnd 

Sadhaura, GujrAt, Lahore 
Sadeworia, Jfnd, a -on, Kapurthala 
Sarwana, Lahoro 
Sarna, Lahore 
Falim ? 

Fhai. Gujrat: Shin, Lahore 
Sanderin, Jfnd 
Senh, Jind 

Kedba, Jfnd : *i in Ferozepore 

Sida, Gujrat • 
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Saida, Kapurthala 
Siri, Gujr4t 

Suchchu, Gujrat, Lahore 
Sunak, Lahore: Sunnak, Ferozepore 
Sunk, Gujr4t: Sank, Kapurthala 
Sur, Gujrat, Lahore, all Hindus : Jind, 
Kapurthala 
Susa, Lahoro 


Tauriwal, Lahore 
Thakran, Ferozepore 
Turiwal, Kapurthala 
Udera, Lahore 
Vichcha, Gujrat 
Vaid, Lahore 
Waddar, Gujrat 
Wurar-Kokra, Lahore 


The gots of the Tank Suntfr group are given below 


I Group Bahri. 


(i) In Gujrat 

1. Ajmal, Ajaimal, also in Siilkot and 

Ferozpore 

2. Gujar, Gijjar, in Si&lkot 

3. Ilach&r 

4. ? Jhothra 

5. Khich, also in Sialkot and Ferozepore 

6. Pajji 

7. Patru, Batru 

8. Rambra 

9. Salgotri 

? Saranial 

10. Samman, 

Teji 

Thothre, also in Ferozepore 
Raltre F 

In Lahoro the Bahri include:— 

A’hat 

Ajaimal (Ujai) 

Gidar 

Gijar 

Hichar 

Katarmal 

Kann 

Below the Bahri in GujrAt rank tho CM 

D^indi^ 8 | Als0 Babri > apparently. 

Kajji 


(ii) In Mi£nw&li:— 

Agasmohla, Akdsh- in Lahore 
Az&ti, Aj. or Ach- = Ohhr-jati in Lahore 
A hat, in Sialkot and Ferozepore 
Bhobhal, Popftl 
Darar, Do*. 

Dhandi, Pandi 

Katari-melia(s)s 

Gadi 

.Thajunga, .lajungha, Janjoga in Lahore 
K&n 

Mangheo 

Rati 

Sami 


Khioh 

Kokal 

Patni 

Salgotia 

Saminia 

Teju 

\ \ 

d, which group comprises 5 gots 

Mohra 

Sanjogi 


Below the Bahri and Ohheziti come the Bunj^bi—nominally with 52 gots :— 


(i) In Gujrit, eto. 


Bagn 

Bibal 

Bahsi 

Basahu 


Ajifci in Pesluiwar 
Ast (Sibha) 


Bhagha in Hoshiirpur 

Bhamb 

Bhandr& 

Bhola, also in Lahore 


(ii) In Mi£nw&li 
Aia* 


Bobal, also in Lahore, Peshawar 
Bhad 


Bhola, Bolahf 


* N&oak-panthiB by sect. , ^ 

t Formerly followers of ShAh Shams (? Tabriz) of Multan, the Bolah have now lost fain 
in that saiui, and for the last 15 years have followed the Jogis. Probably the) were foNow- 
exs of the Aglia Khin 
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(i) In Gujr£fc, etc.— eoncld. 

Changli* in Lahore 


Dagga 

?Dami 
Deoki 
Dharna 
Dhir 


Dalai, Nablia 
Dangai in Peshawar 

Darberai in PesMwar 

Dhanna in Fesozepore 

Dbedi in Peshawar 


Gand 

i 

Giddar 

Gojani in Hoshiarpur 
Gond in Peshawar 
Itan in Pesh&tirar 
Jahla, Nabha 

Jalwar 

Jamli 

Jhallan 

Kakka, Kakki* in Lahore 
Kakkal Kanot in Hoshbtrpur 
Kashri in Hoshiarpur 

Ka&rmar 

Lahura 

Lugi in Peshawar 

Main 

Manga 

Mattu, Mittu in Lahore 
Mehra* i 1 Lahore 


Nak£ 

Padre 

Radke 

Hangar, 

?Raoke 

RauBiya 


Ochi in Lahore 
Pholu in Hoshiarpur 
Ranger in Pesb&war 

Rasin in Lahore 


Rattan 


Ratra in Lahore 


Ratti 

f?adhan 


Udal 

Udorai 


Rodki in Lahore 

Samrai in Lahore 
Sandhuria -duria, in Laliore 
Sand ha ri in Peshawar 
Sharasi in Peshawar 
Sidha (Nibha) 

Sofaal 

Sur in Ferozeporo 

Thanda = Panj-j^tif in Lahore 

TrSma* in Lahore 


Viru in Lahore 
Waid: also in Peshawar 


(li) In Mi^nwnli —conchl 
Dadan 


Dhir 

Dongia 

Gadar 

Gora' 
Jagal 
Jaura 


Kokal 

Kan 

Luddharj 

Lukria 


Mangld 

Mas^wan, also in N&bhaand Mianwuii 


Mon ‘ 
Nichal 
Odla 


Roda 


Stisa 






$otk.—I n Lahore only those marked* are expressly said to be Bunj6hi: N. I. N. Q. II., 10/. 
Mono of the Hoshiarpur got* aro expressly said to be Buujahi. 

+ Followers of the /logis. l.e. , ShaiTn by cult. , 

jl n Lahore the Par»j«jdli are also said to include the Batti, Bhopale, Botan and Sunak. 





